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Question  Box 

HOMER  E.  NIESZ,  Editor 


"  A  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind" 

—  UR.    SAMUKL  JOHNSON 


INTRODUCTION 


7  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  association  the  fourth 
issue  of  the  Question  Box.  Its  continued  growth  and  con- 
stantly enlarging  scope  from  year  to  year  may  properly  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  its  usefulness  and  popularity. 

The  folloxving  figures  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
Question  Box : 
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Herein  is  an  incomparable  medium  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  nurtured  by  study  and  ripened  by  experience — a  forum 
where  every  man  may  be  heard,  no  matter  what  his  viezvs  or 
his  position  in   the  central-station   industry  may  be. 

Here  is  a  source  of  information  that  is  as  valuable  as  it 
is  unique  in  the  literature  of  the  art,-for  it  contains  not  the 
opinions  or  conclusions  of  one  man,  but  of  many  men  and 
from  as  many  points  of  view. 

Many  things  in  this  Question  Box  may  appear  trite  and 
fime-tcorn  to  some,  but  the  differences  of  opinion  that  are 
expressed,  the  rapid  changes  in  the  technical  and  commercial 
phases  of  the  business,  and  the  requirements  of  the  newer  and 
younger  members  of  the  association,  are  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  appearance  and  discussion  of  topics  previously  considered 
in  earlier  editions  of  the  Question  Box  or  in  papers. 

The  educational  value  of  this  volume  is  one  of  its  impor- 
tant functions,  and  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  when 
considering  its  growth  and  development.  The  information 
given  by  one  member  is  valuable  to  many,  and  in  adding  to 
the  fund  of  Itnowlcdge  he  is  enriching  others  at  no  cost  to  him- 
self, as  all  are  worlcing  along  similar  lines  but  in  different 
places. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  practice,  followed  by  some  of  the 
contributors  of  answers,  of  referring  to  some  paper  or  publica- 
tion which  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the  points  covered  by 
V.  2-1 


the  question,  and  which  is  considered  good  authority  on  the 
subject.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  treat  all  the  questions 
fully  and  comprehensively  in  this  volume,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  supplement  individual  views  by  references  when 
they  can  be  found. 

The  Question  Box  has  become  well  known  to  the  members 
of  this  association  during  the  preceding  years  of  its  existence, 
but  during  the  current  year  it  has  introduced  itself  and  the 
association  to  many  electric-lighting  companies  not  heretofore 
in  touch  with  its  work. 

Last  fall  a  communication  was  sent  out  by  the  editor  to 
all  the  electric-lighting  companies,  manufacturers,  supply  deal- 
ers, engineers,  and  technical  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  asking  for  a  list  of  officers  and  leading  men  to  zvhom 
Question  Box  literature  and  other  matter  might  be  sent.  The 
responses  were  very  general,  and,  as  a  result,  a  mailing  lis! 
of  /OOO  names  was  made  up  and  used  in  sending  out  subse- 
quent letters  requesting  both  questions  and  answers.  Many 
inquiries,  regarding  the  Question  Box  and  membership  in  the 
association,  were  received  from  the  non-members  addressed,  and 
a  number  of  applications  for  membership  have  been  received. 
Thus  enlarging  the  Held  of  the  Question  Box  has  assisted 
in  increasing  the  sphere  of  inHuence  of  the  association. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  e.vtend  my  thanks  to  the  ma/ty 
generous  contributors  to  the  190$  Question  Box  and  to  Miss 
Billings,  the  ever-willing  and  capable  assistant  secretary,  for 
valuable  assistance  in  this  work. 

HOMER  E.  XIESZ. 
Max  32,  lOO'y.  Editor. 
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BUILDINGS 


A  1.  Does  it  pay  to  build  brick  or  stone  snbBtations  for  mines 
and  smelters? 

Concrete  makes  by  far  the  most  desirable  foundations  for 
buildings  and  bridges.  The  cement  must  be  the  best  Portland, 
more  especially  in  low,  damp  ground.  The  building  proper 
built  of  concrete  will  be  much  more  enduring  and  solid  than 
one  of  brick  or  stone.  As  examples  of  this,  see  recent  con- 
structions of  dry  docks,  United  States  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
bridge  foundations,  walls,  et  ccetera.  W.  W.  Titzell, 

It  pays  to  build  brick  or  stone  substations,  inasmuch  as  it 
eliminates  danger  from  fire.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

In  my  opinion,  it  pays  to  build  brick,  stone  or  concrete  sub- 
stations for  any  kind  of  power  when  it  is  justified  by  the  revenue 
in  sight.  It  not  only  makes  permanent  construction,  but  elimi- 
nates a  great  portion  of  the  danger  from  fire ;  and  fire  is  an 
element  that  all  men  in  the  power  business  abhor. 

W.  E.  Moore. 

Substations  should  be  built  fireproof  if  the  installation 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  first  cost,  especially  in  high- 
tension  work.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

It  pays  to  build  stone  or  brick  substations  for  mines  and 
smelters  if  the  contract  for  power  is  of  long  duration ;  but  if  the 
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contract  is  small  and  substations  are  not  permanent,  a  good 
frame  building  will  answer  the  purpose,  although  not  fireproof. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 

A  2.  ■  What  iB  the  best  floor  conttractioii  for  different  types 
of  oentral  stations! 

Concrete  arches  supported  on  steel  floor  beams,  with  a 
floor  finish  of  encaustic  tile  or  cement.  W.  F.  Sims. 

Concrete  for  ground  floor;  arches  of  brick  between  steel 
I-beams  for  floors  above,  with  covering  of  light  concrete  and 
cemented  on  top.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Steel  construction  reinforced  with  concrete,  and  top  floor 
of  tile.  This  is  fireproof  and  easily  kept  clean  as  the  oils,  et  catera, 
will  not  penetrate  and  no  dust  arises  from  sweeping. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Cohcrete,  or  reinforced  concrete,  whenever  possible. 

W.  E.  Moore. 

Concrete  is  the  best  floor  constructon  for  central  stations. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 

All  central  stations  should  be  equipped  with  fireproof  floors 
which  may  be  built  of  brick  arches,  terra  cotta  arches,  or  rein- 
forced concrete  arches.  A  good  surface  for  either  of  the  above 
is  a  granolithic  finish  which  should  be  colored  or  tinted  by  the 
use  of  lamp  black  in  the  mixings  so  that  the  floor  surface  will 
not  stain  badly  from  oil  or  dirt.  If  a  more  finished  floor  surface 
is  desired  a  terrazzo,  such  as  is  used  in  halls  and  corridors  of 
office  buildings,  makes  a  very  good  finish,  as  also  does  a  tiled 
floor  laid  with  dark-colored  tiles  in  small  sizes. 

I.    E.    MOULTROP. 

Fireproof  concrete  or  reinforced  concrete. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 

Concrete  and  cement,  reinforced  with  half-inch  round  iron 
turned  at  an  angle  of  i8o  degrees  at  each  end. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 
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A  3.  What  kind  of  roof  conitrnotion  on  brick  en^e-room 
ii  best;  one  that  will  not  drop  condensation  on  dynamos;  one 
that  will  be  fireproof? 

Have  found  that  slate  roofing  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  inquiry.  W.  B.  Roland. 

A  form  of  construction  that  is  extensively  used,  and  ans- 
wers the  requirements,  is  composed  of  "book  tile"  and  tee  irons, 
supported  by  an  appropriate  steel  structure.  The  top  surface 
of  the  tile  is  plastered  with  cement  mortar,  so  as  to  provide 
a  smooth  surface  for  a  composition  roof.  W.  F.  Sims. 

Steel  construction  with  cinder  concrete  and  expanded  metal. 
After  the  roof  is  on,  the  steel  that  is  exposed  should  be  well 
covered  with  asbestos.  The  top  of  the  roof  should  be  painted 
with  waterproof  paint  and  the  inside  with  cold-water  paint. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

On  our  auxiliary  plant  we  are  using  reworked  corrugated 
iron  for  roofing.  An  air  space  of  two  inches  under  corrugated 
iron,  then  a  layer  of  heavy  roofing  paper  supported  by  galvan- 
ized-wire  netting,  two-inch  mesh.  W.  E.  Moore. 

We  prefer  a  high-grade  composition  roof  for  station  where 
same  is  flat,  as  it  can  be  made  tight  and  we  have  no  trouble 
from  condensation.     We  use  the  Carey  roofing. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

A  good  construction  for  roof  of  the  brick  engine-room  is 
a  flat  roof  formed  of  book  tile  carried  in  light  steel  trusses,  the 
top  of  the  book  tile  being  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  concrete, 
five  thicknesses  of  tarred  paper  mopped  on  with  hot  tar,  and 
finished  on  top  with  building  gravel  spread  over  hot  tar.  The 
underside  of  the  book  tile  should  be  plastered  to  g^ve  a  smooth 
appearance,  and  a  coat  of  paint  on  the  plastering  may  be  used 
or  not  as  desired.  If  there  are  no  monitors  or  skylights  in  the 
roof  there  should  be  no  condensation  allowed  to  collect  on  the 
roof.     If  the  building  is  large  and  monitors  are  desired   for 
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light  or  ventilation,  some  condensation  will  collect  on  the  monitor 
and  usually  this  can  be  collected  by  gutters  which  will  discharge 
back  on  to  t(^  of  the  roof.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Asbestos  lumber  shield.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Slag  roof  on  five-ply  felt  given  all  the  pitch  it  will  hold  on 
3-inch  southern  yellow  pine,  supported  by  3-inch  by  12-inch 
southern  yellow  pine  purlins.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

A  4.  What  kind  of  roofii^  is  best  for  &  ttation  roof  that  ii 
flat,  but  with  snffloient  pitch  to  allow  water  to  nut  to  oondnotor 
pipe! 

What  is  commonly  known  as  "tar  and  gfravel"  roofing  has 
been  found  to  give  excellent  results.  This  is  composed  of  a 
roofing  felt  laid  in  four  or  five  thicknesses,  the  roof  and  each 
layer  being  thoroughly  mopped  with  a  roofing  composition, 
applied  hot.  The  entire  surface  should  then  be  mopped  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  clean,  screened  gravel.  The  felt  should 
be  well  flashed  against  walls  and  skylights,  and  then  cap-flashed 
with  galvanized  iron  or  copper.  W.  F.  Sims. 

See  answer  to  question  A  3. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

Considering  the  first  cost  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  a  tarred 
gravel  roof  is  the  best  that  can  be  used.  It  is  also  very  easy 
to  locate  a  leak  on  same  and  repair  it  when  the  roof  gets  old. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Slag  roof  laid  as  above.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

We  think  the  best  covering  for  flat  station  roof  is  pitch  and 
gravel.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

A  0.  What  is  the  best  fireproof  and  non-oorroding  covering 
for  boiler-rooms? 

See  my  answer  to  question  A  3.  W.  E.  Moore. 
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See  answer  to  qufstion  A  3. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

Concrete  and  cement.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

A  6.  Why  does  a  tin  roof  pit  and  rust  throogh  near  a  water 
atorage  (hot)  on  the  roof,  while  the  reit  remains  gvodl 

Because  of  sweating  under  the  tin  (between  roof-boards 
and  tin).  Raise  the  tank  so  that  air  may  circulate  between 
roof  and  bottom  of  tank.  Charles  N.  Shaw. 

The  tank  prevents  the  sun  from  warming  the  tin  and  drying 
it  off  on  the  under  side.  C.  E.  Bowe. 

The  water  of  condensation  on  the  surface  of  the  tin  absorbs 
sulphur  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  makes  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  which  readily  finds  its  way  through  the  thin 
coating  of  tin  upon  the  steel  plates  of  which  sheet  tin  is  made. 
When  sheet  tin  used  to  be  made  by  tinning  heavy  sheets  of 
iron,  by  using  the  best  Bancatin,  few  complaints  of  this  kind 
were  ever  known.  This  is  an  age  of  steel,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  steel  is  more  readily  attacked  than  iron,  particularly  near 
salt  water.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Probably  sulphuric  acid  from  coal  dust. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Pure  hot  water  combines  chemically  with  iron,  while  cold 
water,  which  contains  lime  or  some  other  salt,  forms  a  coating 
on  the  iron  and  thereafter  has  no  further  chemical  effect.  The 
district  heating  companies  find  that  this  chemical  action  is  of 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  impracticable  to  return  the  water  of 
condensation  to  the  power-house.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

A  7.  Is  the  expenditure  in  hand-power  cranes,  and  reinlting^ 
expenditures  in  extra  strength  and  height  of  walls,  warranted 
in  buildings  for  rotary-oonverter  or  motor-generator  sabstationst 

As  a  means  of  hastening  repairs  and  thus  insuring  only 
short  interruptions  to  the  service  in  case  of  breakdowns,  it  is 
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certainly  a  good  investment ;  as  a  purely  financial  investment,  it 
may  or  may  not  be,  according  to  local  conditions. 

H.    BOTTOMLEY. 


The  expenditure  in  cranes  is  not  usually  justified  by  pre- 
liminary calculations  unless  the  units  are  of  the  looo-kw  size, 
or  larger.  Practice,  as  distinguished  from  preliminary  calcula- 
tions, shows  that  some  equivalent  for  a  crane  is  much  more 
frequently  needed  in  a  station  filled  with  small  units  than  in  a 
station  equipped  with  a  few  large  units.  There  is  a  compro- 
mise possible,  which  we  have  adopted  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
wit:  the  installation  of  track  and  supports  for  a  crane  in  each 
station,  the  span  being  always  the  same.  There  being  a  drive- 
way into  each  station  a  truck  can  be  backed  in,  the  crane  lowered 
from  the  track  to  the  truck,  hauled  to  another  station  and  put 
into  place  there  in  about  three  hours.  It  results  that  one  crane 
has  served  for  installation  in  two  of  our  substations  and  will 
probably  serve  in  another  within  the  year. 

The  Edison  Ill'g  Co.  of  Detroit. 

Yes.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

The  increase  in  expenditure  involved  in  equipping  a  sub- 
station with  traveling  cranes  depends  so  greatly  upon  the  di- 
mensions of  the  building  and  character  of  construction  that 
would  otherwise  be  employed  as  to  make  a  general  reply  almost 
impossible.  For  ordinary  stations  employing  converters  or 
generators  of  less  than  400  to  500-kw  capacity,  traveling  cranes 
would  hardly  be  necessary.  If,  however,  new  apparatus  must 
be  carried  over  apparatus  in  operation,  a  traveling  crane  would 
probably  be  economical.  A.  S.  Kibbe. 

The  expenditure  required  for  hand-power  cranes  means  so 
little  additional  cost,  so  far  as  extra  strength  and  height  of  walls 
of  substation  building  is  required,  that  I  should  think  it  would 
hardly  be  considered  at  all.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  cost 
of  crane  is  saved  in  the  initial  installation  of  apparatus,  and 
while  accidents  are  rare  with  first-class  modern  apparatus,  the 
importance  of  saving  time  when  they  do  occur  is  far  beyond  a 
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matter  of  saving  a  few  dollars  in  the  initial  cost  of  station.  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  item  should  be  considered  as  an  invest- 
ment for  insurance  purposes.  H.  T.  Kartman. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  rotarj- 
converter  or  motor-generator  suh.station  by  the  addition  of  a 
hand-power  crane,  for  these  machines  are  now  being  built  in 
such  a  way  that  ordinary  repairs  can  be  readily  ttiatle  wiihoul 
the  use  of  the  crane.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

A  8.  Is  there  any  satisfactory  battery-room  floor  material, 
other  than  vitrified  tile  or  brick,  in  use?  If  so,  what  it  the 
method  nsed  in  laying'? 

We  are  using  asphalt  as  the  floor  surface  in  a  small  battery 
room.  It  is  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  when  laid  for  a  street  surface.  It  is  satisfactory,  to 
begin  with,  and  we  think  ought  to  be  permanently  satisfactory. 
It  was  used  in  this  instance  to  reduce  tlie  weight  of  the  Hoor, 
the  battery  room  being  on  an  upper  floor, 

Thf.  Edison  1u.'<j  Ca  of  Detroit. 

Concrete  floors  with  finishing  coat  containing  only  the  nec- 
essary proportion  of  cement,  properly  graded  to  carry  all  llie 
drippings  promptly  to  sewer,  are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  any 
style  of  brick  and  highly  preferable  to  some.  Ornamental  or 
accidental  indentations  in  Ihe  surface  of  vitrified  tile  or  brick,  and 
the  joints  between  tiles  or  bricks,  will  retard  the  flow  of  drippings 
to  the  sewer  and  even  frequent  flushing  with  water  will  not 
remove  all  of  the  acid.  .Sufficient  water  or  dilute  acid  wilt 
remain  to  keep  the  floor  almost  constantly  damp,  and  frequent 
alkaline  washings  are  required  to  prevent  leakage. 

A.    S.    KiBDE, 

Vitrified  brick  and  tile  are  the  most  satisfacton,-  material 
for  a  battery-room  floor  under  general  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  a  .small  batten, — such  as  an  exciter  battery,  for  example — and 
where  there  is  not  much  excuse  for  getting  acid  on  the  floor, 
a  concrete  floor  with  a  granolithic  finish  wilt  make  very  good 
finish.     Care  should  be  taken  to  get  a  very  good  surface  on 
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the  granolithic  Anish  and  it  would  be  well  to  pitch  the  entire 
battery-room  floor  lo  drains  so  that  it  can  be  readily  swept  out 
in  case  water  or  acid  is  spilled  on  the  floor. 

I.   E.    MOULTBOP. 

JB 

WATER- WHEELS,  WATER-POWER,  ETC 
B  L    Is  there  any  remedy  for  anchor  iceT 

The  best  remedy  for  anchor  and  slush  ice  is  to  provide  a 
large,  quiet  pond  above  the  wheels,  which  will  be  permanently 
frozen  over  during  the  winter.  With  this  condition  no  trouble 
will  be  had  with  either  slush  or  anchor  ice  in  the  wheels. 

Jas.  B.  Foote. 

The  most  eflfective  remedy  is  warmer  weather.  For  open 
conduits  I  know  of  no  remedy.  W.  E.  Moork. 

We  have  foimd  that  by  using  several  boom  logs  in  our  still 
bay  the  water  freezes  over  earlier  than  without,  as  the  wind  does 
not  have  the  chance  to  break  up  the  thin  ice ;  we  are  never 
troubled  with  anchor  ice  after  our  still  bay  is  frozen  over.  In 
Ihe  spring,  when  the  ice  has  broken  up,  we  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  free  from  slush  and  anchor  ice  by  putting 
brush  in  our  canal ;  this  catches  the  ice  and  allows  a  fair  How  of 
water  to  come  through.  We  also  endeavor  to  keep  the  water  as 
high  as  possible  during  the  slush  period  and  throw  all  possible 
ice  over  our  waste  weir,  which  is  located  above  our  bulkheads. 

L.  E.  Watson. 

The  third  winter  of  operation  of  our  hydraulic  station  has 
been  free  from  interruption  by  slush  or  cake  ice.  while  during 
the  first  winter,  though  milder,  we  were  obliged  to  give  poor 
service  and  at  times  the  station  was  shut  down  for  several  hours. 

Our  water  supply  is  taken  from  the  river  and  carried  in 
an  open  ditch  for  three  miles  to  the  station.  The  current  being 
swift,  llic  ditch  is  lined  with  lumber  to  prevent  washing  of  the 
banks.  During  the  coldest  weather  we  are  obliged  to  take  at 
least  two-thirds  of  tfie  water  in  the  river;  this  leaves  but  little 
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waste  water  at  the  river  dam.  We  have  arranged  an  overflow, 
ruiiiiing  parallel  with  the  current  running  into  the  head  of  ihc 
ditch.  Just  above  this  wasteway,  we  have  three  slieer  booms, 
set  at  an  angle  to  sheer  the  floating  ice  toward  the  wasteway. 
These  booms  arc  set  about  two  hundred  feet  apart  and  one  above 
the  other,  so  that  slush  crowding  under  one  is  caught  and  sheered 
by  the  next  boom  below.  With  this  arrangement  the  ice  is 
thrown  close  enough  to  the  wasteway  to  be  caught  by  the  sur- 
face current  running  over  the  wasteway.  We  make  this  waste- 
way  as  long  as  possible,  allowing  the  water  to  How  over  at  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches.  We  find  that  we  can  handle  more  ice 
with  this  arrangement,  and  with  less  waste  water  than  when  the 
wasteway  is  narrow  and  deep*.  The  water  going  into  the  ditch 
is  nearly  clear,  so  the  slush  forming  in  the  ditch  can  be  handled 
over  a  small  wasteway  at  the  station.  The  water  splashing  up  on 
the  sides  of  thi:  flumed  ix>rtion  of  the  ditch  causes  a  rim  of  ice 
to  accumulate  on  the  sides,  reducing  the  capacity  of  the  ditch 
and  giving  the  anchor  ice  a  chance  to  form  in  the  still  water 
under  the  rim.  This  ice  is  broken  off  during  the  day  and  wasted 
at  the  station  overflow,  leaving  the  ditch  as  clean  as  possible  for 
the  night's  nm. 

During  the  first  winter  of  operation  ice  would  coat  on  the 
gates  of  our  turbine  water-wheels,  choking  the  supply — so  that 
at  times  the  wheels  would  slow  down  to  half  speed  or  slower. 
We  have  been  entirely  free  from  this  trouble  the  last  two  winters, 
thanks  to  a  very  simple  remedy.  When  the  gates  show  that  they 
are  beginning  to  stick,  we  turn  on  a  jet  nf  steam,  from  a  1.25- 
mch  pipe,  at  alxnit  thirty  pounds  pressure.  The  pipes  discharge 
into  Ihe  supply  water,  about  two  feet  above  the  wheel  casing, 
directly  over  the  gates.  During  the  coldest  weather  we  keep  a 
slow  fire,  and  only  use  the  steam  when  we  find  it  necessary. 
( )nce  or  twice  we  have  had  the  ice  start  to  stick  on  the  wheels 
very  unexpectedly,  but  have  always  obtained  immediate  relief 
upon  raising  the  steam  pressure  to  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  The 
steam  will  not  only  prevent  the  ice  from  sticking,  but  will  help 
Ihc  water  to  cut  it  off  after  it  has  formed  a  thick  coating. 

Harry  D.  Pope. 


Have  seen  this  partly  overcome  by  placing  heav>'  iron  bars 
before  tlie  intake  at  an  angle  so  that  the  ice  would  slide  down  the 
bars  to  the  spillway.  G.  F.  Willard. 
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Instead  of  seeking  a  remedy,  would  it  not  be  better  to  try 
to  stop  the  formation  of  it,  and  so  have  no  need  of  a  remedy? 
There  are  several  methods  of  doing  this,  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, give  absolute  immunity  from  its  formation.  « 

H.  Bottom  LEY. 

Under  some  conditions  there  is  probably  none,  as  where  the 
water  is  drawn  from  a  swift  current  or  from  a  reservoir  where 
the  surface  is  much  disturbed  by  wind.  However,  in  some 
instances  it  is  quite  probable  that  conditions  may  be  changed 
and  the  trouble  overcome  to  some  extent.  We  are  led  to  think 
that  a  reservoir  in  close  proximity  to  the  power-house  is  an 
advantage,  also  a  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  current  in  our 
race  is  not  strong  and  we  are  bothered  with  anchor  ice  only 
in  windy  weather.  As  we  are  situated,  and  for  those  who  are 
near  a  reservoir,  it  occurs  to  us  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try 
this  experiment:  Draw  across  the  current  some  wire  netting 
three  or  four  feet  in  width,  stapled  on  one  edge  to  a  light 
wooden  boom  to  make  it  float ;  in  the  case  of  a  long  race,  in 
several  places.  If  on  the  side  of  a  reservoir  one  or  two  such 
booms  will  gather  the  floating  anchor  ice  and  leave  a  chance 
for  the  water  to  pass  underneath.  Geo.  M.  Pierce. 

B  2.  Is  there  a  method  of  preventing  slosh  ice  from  forming 
on  water-wheels? 

See  answer  to  question  B   i.  Jas.   B.  Foote. 

Turbine  water-wheels  should  be  well  housed,  to  exclude 
winds  and  the  circulation  of  outside  air,  and  the  flume  should 
be  protected  as  much  as  possible.  The  water  will  thus  be  kept 
at  a  temperature  that  will  in  a  great  degree  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  ice  upon  the  wheel.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Keep  the  wheels  in  motion.  E.  T.  Copeland. 

With  a  220-foot  head,  we  have  never  been  troubled  with 
slush  in  our  wheels.  W.  E.  Moore. 

See  answer  to  question  R  ] .  Harry  D.  Pope. 
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B  3.  I  have  a  76-foot  head  of  water  and  want  to  develop 
a  maximum  of  160  hone-power,  bnt  will  uie  from  40  to  76 
horse-power  most  of  the  time.  What  would  be  the  best  sises 
of  water-wheels  T 

Two  water-wheels,  turbine,  of  75  horse-power  each. 

W.  W.   TiTZELU 

Under  75  feet  net  eflFective  head  a  pair  of  horizontal  tur- 
bines, about  15  inches  in  diameter,  delivering  or  discharging 
1400  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  and  running  775  r.p.m.,  will 
develop  150  horse-power.  For  alternate  use,  or  fractional  use, 
they  may  be  equipped  with  gate-operating  mechanism,  which  will 
make  practicable  any  desired  subdivision.  They  must  also  be 
equipped  with  water  cushion  in  order  to  be  just  right. 

'E.  T.  COPELAND. 

We  would  suggest  two  75-hp  wheels.  With  this  outfit  one 
•wh*iel  can  be  run  to  its  full  capacity  most  of  the  time  with 
highest  efficiency.  United  Elec.   Lt.   Co. 

Two  75-hp  wheels  in  separate  pits. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

B  4.  What  is  the  general  efficiency  of  a  water-power  plant 
at  low  heads? 

The  efficiency  of  a  water-power  plant  would  imply  deduction 
of  all  losses  from  theoretical  value  of  water — between  heat  and 
work.  If  efficiency  of  turbine  under  low  head  is  meant,  any 
vertical-shaft  turbine,  worthy  of  consideration,  should  show  80 
per  cent  efficiency  under  any  head  not  less  than  four  feet. 

E.  T.  CoPELAND. 

With  good  makes  of  wheels,  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

It  depends  on  many  conditions.    Probably  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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B  5.  Wliat  he&di  are  most  suitable  (a)  for  turbines  ?  (b) 
for  impulse  wheels  f 

Eighteen  to  20-foot  heads  have  been  found  best  for  the  aver- 
age types  of  cast-iron  turbine  wheels.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Turbines  are  competent  to  do  business  without  Hmit  as  to 
head,  provided  they  are  equipped  with  frictionless  water  cushion, 
which  is  an  automatic  hydraulic  substitute  for  metallic  or  wooden 
steps  and  thrust  bearings.  Impulse  wheels  are  competent  under 
all  heads,  but  especially  under  heads  above  200  feet. 

E.   T.    COPELAND. 

B  6.  What  instruments  and  what  method  are  best  for 
recording  the  head  of  water  where  instmment  for  recording 
height  above  the  dam  must  be  located  a  considerable  distance 
from  power  station,  and  where  head  is  often  cat  down  by  back- 
water in  tail  race? 

Have  a  gauge  consisting  of  a  wooden  rod  attached  to  float 
in  canal  extending  into  wheel-room,  with  a  pointer  sliding  over 
gauge  board,  the  board  being  graduated  in  feet  and  inches  from 
lowest  to  highest  head,  the  height  of  rise  and  fall  of  tail  water 
being  handled  in  the  same  way.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Use  a  recording  instrument  made  by  the  Lombard  Governor 
Company ;  one  to  measure  the  head  and  the  other  the  height  of 
water  in  tail  race.  Untted  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

See  page  384,  volume  45,  Electrical  World  and  Engineer. 

J.    F.   DOSTAL. 

There  arc  electrical  curve-drawing  instruments  for  such 
work;  one  placed  on  the  dam  and  another  on  the  tail-water 
should  show  at  all  times  the  difference  in  head. 

H.    BOTTOMLEV. 

A  good  method  would  be  to  have  float  operate  rheostat 
or  operate  piston,  transmitting  motion  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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B  7.  What  per  oent  Taiiation  of  speed  can  be  reaionably 
expected  in  practice  on  water-wheels  driving  a  railway  load, 
the  wheels  being  equipped  with  Lombard  governors! 

With  Lombard  governor  in  good  condition,  and  pressure 
on  piston  high  enough  to  handle  gates,  three  per  cent  should  be 
the  limit  of  variation  in  speed.  Charles  N.  Shaw. 

About  two  to  three  per  cent,  unless  back-water  conditions 
are  bad.  This  is  also  governed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  momen- 
tum of  the  moving  parts  and  the  relation  of  horse-power  of 
generator  to  horse-power  of  wheels.  A.  E.  Walden. 

The  question  of  perfection  of  water-wheel  governing  on  low 
heads  largely  depends  on  the  type  of  wheel-gate  selected  and  the 
construction  of  the  penstocks,  also  the  facility  with  which  the 
water  can  rapidly  get  to  the  wheels.  With  water-wheel  gates 
that  move  easily  and  are  nearly  balanced,  and  with  large  open 
penstocks  where  the  water  reaches  the  wheels  at  a  very  low 
velocity  and  without  eddies,  a  sp-eed  variation  of  two  and  a  half 
to  three  per  cent  is  easily  obtained  with  Lombard  governors, 
under  50  per  cent  changes  of  load,  such  as  occur  in  railroad 
work.  Jas.  B.  Foote. 

From  five  to  six  per  cent.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

We  get  within  two  per  cent.  P.  H.  Korst. 

Two  per  cent.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

B  8.  How  close  can  a  water-wheel  governor  be  made  to 
regulate  under  low  heads  (from  7  to  30  feet)  operating  on 
wheel  having  balanced  register  gates  and  a  momentary  load 
change  of  50  per  cent  of  the  wheel  capacity? 

If  balance  wheels  are  properly  placed  to  suit  the  conditions, 
the  speed  should  not  vary  more  than  six  per  cent. 

(Unsigned.) 

See  answer  to  question  B  7.  Jas.  B.  Foote. 
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Two  per  cent.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Eixc  Co, 

B  0.  (a)  Wkjr  i*  vood  ited  •■  «  beana^  ia  water  ahtub? 
(b)  What  it  the  Wit  labncaat  for  nd  beariapT 

■rt-  'iraphite  zAugs.  A.  E.  Waldex. 

W'lyxlen  steps  are  used  because  no  metal  would  run  any 
length  of  time  without  cutting  all  to  pieces  ior  lack  of  lubri- 
cation. Hard  wood  soaked  in  oil  has  been  very  much  used.  We 
have  known  a  hemlock  knot  to  be  used  for  a  step,  and  it  lasted 
so-eral  years.  Ofttimes  the  step  of  turbine  water-wheels  is  above 
the  tail  water  where  it  only  gets  the  water  that  comes  from  the 
spray.  Xo  metal  would  stand  under  such  circumstances.  Some 
boil  the  wood  for  steps  in  beef  tallow,  so  that  the  pores  of  the 
wood  are  filled  with  it.  Graphite  mixed  with  this  tallow  also 
helps  greatly  as  a  lubricant.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

As  1  understand  it.  wood  is  used  where  bearing  is  sub- 
merged in  water  and  exposed  to  the  water,  so  that  no  lubricant 
can  be  applied.  Two  metal  surfaces  together  will  not  run 
satisfactorily  under  such  circumstances ;  the  water  would  cool 
<mch  a  bearing  but  would  not  prevent  rapid  wear  if  the  bearing 
were  of  metal.  If  proper  wood  is  used  and  the  bearing  is  always 
under  water,  it  should  run  for  years  with  verj-  little  wear.  What 
wear  there  is  should  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
the  bearing  in  proper  alignment.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

WofKl  is  used  because  friction  is  much  less  than  with  metal 
Warings  and  is  also  cheaper  and  more  durable.  Water  is  the 
U-t  hibrirant.  J.  D.  S.nuxders. 

Lignum-vitae  contains  enough  oil  to  lubricate  itself,  and  any 
othf-r  lubricant  or  grooves  for  same  would  permit  grit  to  get 
into  pcarinp.  At'GusTA  Ry.  Axn  Elec.  Co. 

6  10.  Has  any  practical  method  been  in  me  to  take  the 
place  of  bevel  gean  on  water-wheel  transmission  on  wheels  of 
100  horse-power  and  lai^rT 
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This  refers  apparently  to  vertical  wheels.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  vertical  wheels  now  designed  to  receive  a  generator  on 
the  top  of  the  shaft,  doing  away  with  any  gearing  or  belting. 
There  are  limitations  to  this  type,  depending  upon  head,  power 
developed,  et  cwtera.  Geo.  B.  LAin>BR. 

Rope  drive  under  proper  conditions. 

Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec  Co. 

Rope  drive.  E.  W.  Fubbush. 

For  transmitting  small  amounts  of  power  a  twisted  belt  is 
sometimes  used.  For  larger  installations  the  only  practical 
alternative  would  appear  to  be  the  use  of  a  horizontal  generator 
similar  to  those  in  the  Niagara  Falls  installation. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

B  11.  What  percentage  of  the  power  is  lott  in  a  bevel 
mortise  wheel  set  on  a  vertical  water-wheel  T 

It  is  generally  considered  that  8  to  12  per  cent  will  repre- 
sent the  loss  in  large  bevel-gear  wheels  and  pinions  used  in  con- 
nection with  vertical  waterwheels  when  the  gears  are  well  made 
and  the  shafts  are  well  mounted.  The  chances  are  that  the 
loss  becomes  materially  larger  with  use,  especially  if  the  collars 
on  the  horizontal  shaft  become  worn  so  that  the  wheels  do  not 
mesh  in  the  best  circles.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

B  12.  How  many  months  can  a  water-power  plant  afford 
to  use  a  steam  aoziliaryl 

It  depends  on  size  of  installation  and  amount  of  saving  to 
be  obtained  during  hours  of  light  load.  A.  E.  Walden. 

The  time  that  a  steam  auxiliary  would  be  economical 
depends  upon  cost  of  current  and  average  receipts  for  the  same, 
as  well  as  on  character  of  steam  plant  and  cost  of  operation. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

This  is  a  question  depending  so  much  on  load  conditions 
that  it  is  difficult  to  offer  an  intelligent  answer.     No  electric 
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lighting  plant  can  afford  to  shut  down,  and  so  there  can  hardly 
be  a  question  of  whether  it  can  "afford  to  use  a  steam  auxiliary" 
if  there  are  times,  when  the  water-power  is  insufficient  to  supply 
the  demand.  If  ^t  is  a  question  whether  to  increase  the  present 
capacity  beyond  the  minimum  capacity  of  the  water-power  plant, 
it  resolves  itself  down  to  this:  Will  the  additional  business 
obtained  pay  for  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  cost  of 
the  steam  auxiliary,  plus  the  cost  of  fuel,  extra  labor  and  sup- 
plies required  during  the  period  when  the  steam  plant  must 
be  operated?  If  the  additional  receipts  per  kilowatt  of 
demand  load  obtained  exceed  this  figure  it  would  pay  to  install 
the  steam  auxiliary.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

A  question  like  this  can  not  be  given  a  general  answer, 
because  no  two  situations  are  alike,  but  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing among  people  who  have  had  experience  with  water-driven 
stations  that  there  must  be  at  least  eight  months  of  water  to 
make  the  hydraulic  development  pay. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

B  13.  In  a  projected  water-power  developineiit  nsing  a  dam 
and  head  20  feet  h^h,  what  objections  wonld  there  be  to  making 
the  power-house  a  part  of  the  dam  when  the  natural  conditions 
are  favorable? 


None;  especially   when  concrete-steel   construction   can  be 
used.  A.  E.  Walden. 


There  is  no  objection  to  using  the  power-house  as  part  of 
the  dam.  In  fact,  this  is  very  good  construction  for  heads 
under  40  or  50  feet.  We  have  three  power-houses  now  in 
operation  that  are  so  constructed,  and  the  operation  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Jas.  B.  Foote. 

None  whatever ;  but  rather  an  advantage,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  answer  to  question  B  2.  It  also  saves  expenses  of  long 
flumes  and  penstocks,  et  ccctcra.    fiet  dose  to  the  source  of  power. 

W.   W.   TtTZKLL. 
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We  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  power-house  part 
of  the  dam  when  the  natural  conditions  are  favorable. 

P.  H.  KORST. 

There  are  none.  By  so  doing  you  take  advantage  of  the 
depth  of  the  river  for  a  tail-race  and  very  little  excavating  is 
necessary  for  a  wheel-pit.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

We  can  not  sec  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  making 
the  power-house  part  of  the  dam  in  the  water-power  development 
such  as  you  mention,  if  there  would  still  be  plenty  of  room 
for  the  flood  water  to  pass.  We  should  build  the  power-house 
high  enough  to  be  above  any  possible  flood,  and  mount  the 
generators  directly  on  the  horizontal  shafting. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 


There  is  a  possibility  of  the  breast  wall  leaking,  also  where 
the  tail-water  may  rise  very  high  there  is  possibility"  of  the  water 
getting  into  the  wheels;  nor  does  this  method  permit  of  readily 
cutting  off  the  water  from  the  power-house,  in  case  of  repairs, 
without  a  coffer  dam.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

B  14.  What  percentage  of  friction  i»  there  in  a  rope  drive 
from  vertical  water-wheel  to  horizontal  ffaaftT 

B  15.  In  a  water-power  plant  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  floor  space,  is  it  profitable  to  belt  or  gear  the  generator  to 
the  water-wheel  on  a  200-kilowatt  generator?     Give  reasons. 

Should  prefer  rope  drive,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  more  reliable 
than  belt,  and  certainly  less  noisy  and  more  economical  in  opera- 
tion than  gearing.  Ralph  R.  Laxtom. 

Belting  would  be  better  in  many  cases. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  Personally,  1  should 
prefer  to  belt  the  generator  rather  than  gear  it  to  a  water- 
wheel,  for  the  reason  that  gears  are  very  noisy,  the  efficiency  is 
lower  than  that  of  a  belt,  and  the  repairs  arc  comparatively  high. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 
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This  question  is  one  that  should  be  settled  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  linancial  condition  of  the  company.  It  will  generally 
be  found  cheaper  to  belt  a  unit  as  small  as  200-kw,  as  the  stock 
sizes  of  lliese  machines  generally  have  a  speed  of  from  600  to 
JOOO  r.p.ni.  and  the  water-whccls  are  generally  much  slower  than 
this.  If  the  entire  plant  were  being-  built,  it  might  be  found 
cheaper  to  dircct-connect  the  generator  to  water-wliecl  shaft 
rather  than  lo  enlarge  the  power-house  for  belt  drive  and  thus 
increase  tlie  first  outlay.  A.  Balsi^y. 

The  connection  with  belt  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  matter  of 
original  and  maintenance  cost,  steadiness  of  drive,  and  quietness. 

DUGALD  C.  jACiwSON. 

B  16.  Is  it  good  engineering  to  erect  four  or  more  wat«r- 
wheels  on  one  horizontal  shaft  in  order  to  g:et  speed  under  low 
heads  for  direct  connection  to  generator? 

Under  some  conditions  it  is  the  best  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. See  Rell,  Electric  Transmission  of  Power,  pages  342 
to  345,  third  edition.  Rauh  R.  Laxton. 

We  have  two  generators,  each  direct-cminected  to  three 
pairs  of  wheels  in  tandem,  and  consider  it  good  practice. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

If  it  is  possible  to  govern  them,  and  the  head  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  wheels  without  loss  of  head,  this  plan  should  be  satis- 
factory. AlTOUSTA  Rv.  ANP  Ei.F.r.  Co. 

B  17.  What  is  the  safest  means  of  preventing  banting:  of 
penitook  when  water-wheel  gates  are  suddenly  oloied? 

Open  vertical  standpipe  connected  10  penstock  and  located 
close  to  wheel.  If  head  is  so  high  as  to  render  this  impracticable. 
the  advisability  of  using  Pellon  wheels  governing  by  deflecting 
nozzles  instead  of  dosing  gates,  might  be  considered. 

Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

On  moderate  heads  where  it  is  practicable.  I  think  a  stand- 
pipe  near  the  wheels  will  obviate  this  difficulty. 

H.  J.  Gii.i^ 
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By  employing  suitable  relief  valves  or  atr  chambers.  Many 
turbine  watcr-whecis  are  equipped  with  air  chambers  and  valves 
for  this  purpose.  "  L.  O.  Veseh. 

Connect  standpipe  to  penstock,  Fred  B.  Sharpb. 

A  manhole  cover  held  in  place  by  bent  lever  and  weight 
makes  a  good  relief  valve  for  this  purpose. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

If  the  head  on  the  wheels  is  low  (not  over  50  feet  for 
instance),  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  way  is  to  place  a  stand- 
pipe  in  the  penstock  near  the  power-house.  This  standpipe 
should  have  approximately  the  same  diameter  as  the  penstock, 
and  should  be  ten  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  static  head  on 
the  wheels. 

For  larger  heads,  an  automatic  balanced  relief  valve  should 
be  placed  in  the  penstock,  and  the  wheel  gates  should  be  arranged 
so  that  sudden  closing  is  impossible. 

With  impulse  wheels  and  a  high  heatl,  the  governing  should 
be  done  by  deflecting  the  nozzles  and  the  valves  should  be  slow 
closing.  A.  Balsi-ey. 

o 

FEED  WATER,  HEATERS  AND  PUMPS 

C  1.  Pleate  give  a  formula  for  boiler  compound  for  water 
in  which  there  is  a  heavy  lime  deposit. 

We  have  never  yet  found  an  instance  where  lime  was  the 
principal  substance  that  caused  incrustation  in  steam  boilers  that 
washing  soda  Tsntla  ash)  used  in  conjunction  with  kerosene  oil 
f refined  petroleum)  failed  to  remove  it  and  prevent  successfully 
the  formation  of  more  scale  or  incrustation.  We  have  had  under 
successful  treatment  scale  composed  of  the  following  substances: 

Amalviis  iir  ScAUt 

Organic  antJ  volatile. 7.3 

Cafctuo)  cart>onat«  ... 39.9 

Lime .    .          ..•  ,....4. '..*•.. .  10. t 

Calcium   sulphate,,. ..,.,«,.,...  ,,.,....,,>...■....  5.3 

Magnesia .*  ■ iS  I 

Silica *. 10.9 

Iron  uxidc  and  alumina 8^ 
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The  process  was  singly  to  place  within  the  boiler  of  lOO 
bp.tse-powcr  one  bucketful  of  washing  soda,  put  in  two  gallons 
of  kerosene  oil  (after  closing  the  blow-ufT  cock),  and  fill  the 
boiler  witli  water.  Feed  In  at  least  one  quart  of  kerosene  oil 
tver\-  day  through  a  sight-feed  oil  cup  attached  to  the  feed  pip-e 
near  the  boiler — i.  e.,  between  the  heater  and  the  boiler — so  that 
the  oil  is  not  entrapped  within  the  heater.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
to  open  the  boiler,  then  dissolve  the  washing  soda  in  hot  water 
ftnd  feed  it  in  with  the  pump  or  through  a  tallow  cock  (attached 
between  the  ejector  and  the  valve  in  the  suction  pipe)  when  the 
ejector  is  working.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Forty  pounds  caustic  soda,  40  pounds  soda  ash,  35  pounds 
liquid  hemlock.  15  pounds  gambier.  Dissolve  In  hot  water.  This 
will  make  one  barrel  of  good  dissolvent.  Where  water  contains 
much  lime,  add  20  pounds  tri-soda  and  phosphate. 

Wm.  Wiatte. 

C  2.  Which  is  preferable — to  treat  the  water  before  it  enten 
boilers  or  to  use  a  hi^h-fire  kerosene  and  mechanical  cleaner? 

Treat  water  before  feeding  into  boiler,  foreign  matter  once 
eliminated  can  not  cause  any  subsequent  trouble.  Kerosene  in 
boilers  is  to  be  avoided  because  it  does  m>  good,  causes  joints  in 
sectional  boilers  to  leak,  and  is  not  a  remedy  for  scale  under  any 
conditions.  W.  B.  Roland. 

Treat  the  water  before  it  enters  the  bi:)iler,  eillier  with  a 
live  steam  feed-water  purifier  or  with  chemicals. 

Chas,  N.  Shaw. 

If  the  plant  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  expense  of  a 
chemical  purifier,  this  would  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson". 

We  do  not  bcIleTe  in  mechanical  tube-cleaners  and  have 
never  had  occasion  to  use  one;  they  always  injure  the  tubes. 
We  do  not  bcHcve  that  scale  ought  to  be  permitted  to  fonn  within 
a  steam  boiler.    Tt  can  in  almost  all  cases  be  prevented. 

W.  W.  TiTZELU 
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It  is  better  to  purify  all  water  before  it  enters  the  boilers. 

C.  W.   KOINER. 

If  the  water  is  extremely  bad  it  is  much  better  to  treat  the 
water  before  it  enters  boilers  if  possible,  as  it  is  always  desirable 
to  keep  the  accumulation  of  scale-forming  material  out  of  the 
boiler.       The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Treat  water  before  it  enters  boiler. 

G.  Wilbur  Hub^ey. 

Before  entering  boilers ;  through  a  compound  feeder,  con- 
nected to  the  feeder  pipe  and  through  the  lower  end  of  the  com- 
pound feeder  from  pump.  This  will  also  prevent  feed  pipe 
from  coating  up.  Wm.  Wiatte. 

Treat  the  water  before  it  enters  the  boilers.  You  thereby 
do  away  with  the  greater  part  of  your  boiler-cleaning,  and  as 
your  boilers  are  not  as  dirty  you  also  maintain  them  at  their 
highest  efficiency.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Treat  it  before  entering  boilers.  G.  F.  Willard. 

Before.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Treat  water  before  it  enters  boilers.  H.  C.  Hall. 

Treat  the  water  before  it  enters  the  boilers. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

C  3.  Does  not  kerosene  oil,  being  itself  a  oondeiuation  from 
a  still,  Taporize  before  any  benefit  is  derived  when  fed  into 
working  boilers  to  prevent  soalef 

Yes.  A  better  method  is  to  put  about  one  gallon  in  boiler 
while  empty,  then  as  the  boiler  is  filled  the  oil  remains  on  top 
of  water  and  adheres  to  shell  and  tubes  as  it  rises  in  height. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson,     . 

No ;  it  circulates  with  the  water  and  does  not  remain  on  top 
of  the  water  after  ebullition  begins.    This  we  have  demonstrated 
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within  glass  models  of  boilers  of  various  types  and  have  attached 
stop-cocks  to  different  parts  of  loo-hp  boilers  and  when  it  was 
working  have  drawn  from  these  cocks  water  that  was  strongly 
saturated  or  impregnated  with  kerosene  oil. 

W.    W.   TiTZELU 

With  our  water  at  Colorado  Springs  we  can  find  no  benefit  in 
the  use  of  kerosene  oil,  but  have  found  it  a  detriment  for  the 
following  reasons :  It  will  cause  the  steam-pipe  system  to  leak 
at  threads,  and  if  gfum  packing  is  used  to  any  extent,  will  cause 
it  to  be  short-lived.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Qo. 

Kerosene  would  vaporize  at  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  a  boiler,  if  it  were  not  under  high  pressure. 

David  W.  Beaman. 

Judging  from  the  benefits  that  have  been  obtained  from  its 
use,  should  say  that  it  did  not.  H.  Bottomlev. 

KerDsene  is  not  very  efficient  in  preventing  boiler  scale,  and 
is  not  at  all  effective  unless  feeding  takes  place  slowly. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Kerosene  oil  does  not  prevent  scale,  but  is  known  to  remove 
it  to  some  extent  when  introduced  with  feed-  water. 

J.  S.  Robinson. 

Xot  necessarily ;  we  have  used  it  several  years  with  fair  suc- 
cess until  we  found  a  better.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

C  4.  Why  do  boiler-feed  pipes  coat  on  the  inside  with  ma^ 
neiia  at  the  end  inside  the  boiler  more  than  they  do  anywhere 
in  the  ran  of  the  pipe  ? 

Because  the  pipes  get  hotter  at  that  point.         C.  E.  Bowe. 

Because  the  temperature  is  greater  at  inside  end  of  the 
boiler-feed  pipe  and  there  the  scale  is  deposited.  The  temf.'era- 
ture  outside  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  precipitate  the  scale-pro- 
ducing constituents.  W.  W.  Titzell. 
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tioilcr-fecd  pipes  coat  with  magnesia  on  the  inside  at  each 
end  of  the  boiler  more  readily  than  anywhere  through  the  run 
o(  the  pipe,  on  account  of  the  water  being  hotter  at  that  point. 
The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chestek,  Pa. 

This  is  caii.'4e<l  by  higher  temperature  and  possibly  slower 
circulation  at  this  portion  of  the  feed-water  pipes. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

I  think  the  pipes  get  coated  more  on  the  inside  of  the  boilers 
than  on  the  outside  because  they  are  subjected  to  a  much  higher 
degree  of  tcjnperature.  O.  H.  YouNa 

As  a  general  rule  boDer-fced  pipes  extend  for  quite  a  length 
into  boiler  shell.  This  being  hotter  than  any  other  section  of 
feed  pipe  causes  a  precipitation  of  the  water  and  throwing  down 
of  any  scale  material.  The  Colorado  Strings  Elec.  Co. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  end  imme- 
dialdy  inside  the  boiler  is  high  enough  to  precipitate  the  magne- 
sia and  other  impurities.  Sam'l  Kahn. 

Because  it  is  at  that  point  that  the  feed  water  first 
reaches  a  temperature  high  enough  to  throw  down  its  solids, 
even  though  your  heater  is  working  at  210  degrees. 

G.    H.    CUSHMAN. 

The  greater  heat  at  this  point  produces  greater  precipitation 

J.  S.  ROBTNSON. 

Chlorides  of  magnesium  are  precipitated  at  temperature  of 
from  212  to  260  degrees  Fahrenheit,  so  would  be  precipitated  in 
the  internal  part  of  feed  pipe  where  the  temperature  is  higher 
than  at  any  other  part  of  feed  system.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

C  5.  How  wonld  yon  keep  feed-water  pipes  clear  of  scale 
where  the  water  is  exceptionally  full  of  ma^eiia  carbonate? 

Feed-water  pipes  can  not  be  kept  clean  from  scale,  but 
have  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  C  W.  Koiner. 
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Treat  the  water  before  using.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Treat  water  before  it  enters  feed-pipe  or  pump. 

H.  C.  Hall 

C  6.  Ii  it  good  engineerii^  to  pUee  heater  between  engine 
and  condenierf 

Yes.  The  temperature  of  condensing  water  discharged 
from  COTidenser  is  rarely  above  90  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
the  use  of  a  properly  proportioned  heater  between  engine  and 
condenser  will  raise  the  temperature  from  120  to  140  degrees 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  injection  water  required  eight  to 
10  per  cent  as  well  as  the  steam  required  to  operate  condenser. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

We  have  not  found  it  good  practice,  because  of  the  low 
temperature  of  steam  under  26  to  27  inches  of  vacuum ;  the 
rise  in  temperature  of  the  feed  water  being  so  slight  that  it 
was  not  a  paying  proposition.  J.  S.  Avery. 

Yes.  If  you  must  have  a  heater  it  would  be  useless  to  place 
it  anywhere  else.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  hot  steam  as  it  leaves  the 
cylinder.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Yes,  depending  on  conditions.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No,  it  is  not;  for  the  reason  that  the  tubes  in  the  heater 
will  get  to  leaking  and  water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the 
cylinder  of  engine  when  condenser  stops  and  engine  is  being 
shut  down,  and  often,  possibly,  during  operation. 

Wm.  Wiatte. 

It  is  surely  much  better  to  have  a  heater  between  the  engines 
and  the  condenser,  as  it  aids  in  heating  the  feed  water  as  well 
as  in  condensing  the  exhaust  steam.  A  second  heater  should  be 
installed  where  steam-driven  auxiliaries  are  used  ^nd  thereby 
cover  the  energy  otherwise  wasted — the  exhaust  of  the 
au^^iliaries. 

The' Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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With  a  heater  betwe^i  the  ^gine  and  the  condenser  you 
take  out  some  of  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steamy  and  put  it 
into  the  feed  water,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  work  in 
the  condenser,  and  thus  increase  its  capacity.    . 

G.  B.  Leland. 


I  see  no  reason  why  a  closed  heater  should  not  be  placed 
between  engine  and  condenser,  provided  a  proper  by-pass  and 
.relief  are  installed.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  not  good  engineering  to  place  a  heater 
between  the  engine  and  condenser.  The  temperature  of  steam 
at  two  pounds  absolute  is  126.3  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  that 
of  the  hot  well  is  probably  120  degrees,  so  there  is  very  little 
to  be  gained.  The  heater  is  an  economy  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  exhaust  steam  from  the  boiler-feed  pumps  and  other 
auxiliaries,  otherwise  going  to  waste.  Sam'l  Kahn. 

That  depends  on  the  cost  of  fuel,  also  upon  how  much  you 
can  heat  your  feed  water  from  exhaust  steam  from  auxiliary 
pumps.  G.  H.  CtraHMAN. 

Yes,  if  the  quantity  of  steam  from  auxiliary  apparatus  is 
not  enough  to  raise  the  feed  water  to  a  good  temperature. 

David  W.  Beaman. 

This  depends  on  price  of  coal  and  amount  of  other  exhaust 
for  feed-water  heating,  and  must  be  worked  out  for  each  plant 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

A  satisfactory  increase  in  the  economy  of  the  station  can  be 
obtained  by  installing  a  feed-water  heater  between  the  engine 
and  condenser.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  ample  area 
through  the  steam  space  of  the  heater.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

No;  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  condenser  has  a  cooling 
effect  on  the  heater.  It  would  be  better  to  let  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  condenser  and  pumps  exhaust  into  the  heater  at  at- 
mosphere pressure.  F.  W.  Bullock. 
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This  is  a  question  on  which  "the  doctors  diagree"  and  it 
seems  as  if  each  particular  case  should  be  settled  on  its  condi- 
tions. H.  BOTTOMLEY. 

It  is  not  usual  nowadays  to  place  a  heater  between  engine 
and  condenser,  as  the  gain  is  very  slight  and  the  maximum 
taitpcralurc  can  usually  be  obtained  in  a  secondary  heater. 
Thb  Edison  El.ec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  plant  is  to  be  equipj 
with  an  economizer;  if  so  the  gain  in  heat  from  heater  placed 
between  engine  and  condenser  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  cost.  If  not  thus  equipped  there  would  be  sufficient  gain  to 
make  it  good  engineering  practice  to  place  a  heater  between 
engine  and  condenser.  W.  H.  Mills. 

C  7.  Is  it  good  praotioe  to  turn  exhaast  from  station 
auxiliaries  into  an  open-type  feed-water  heater  t 

A  closed  heater  of  the  even-Bow  type  used  witli  tlie  same 
type  of  heater  handling  the  exhaust  from  the  auxiliaries  will 
raise  the  feed  temperature  to  185  to  208  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  a 
properly  proportioned  condensing  plant.  Where  water  conditions 
are  exceptionally  bad  an  open  heater  with  provision  for  clean- 
ing should  be  used.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Yes.  if  it  does  not  affect  the  good  working  of  the  auxiliaries. 
In  marine  practice  it  is  customary  to  turn  the  auxiliaries  into 
the  low-pressure  receiver.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  station  auxiliaries  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient to  heat  the  feed  water  to  212  d^^ees  and  it  matters  little 
whether  the  heater  is  open  or  enclosed  type. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes,  up  to  the  point  of  providing  necessary  amount  of 
exhaust  steam  for  increasing  temperature  of  feed  water. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


Yes. 


W«.  WlATTE. 
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Yes;  if  you  can  raise  the  temperature  irom  126  to  210, 
you  will  decrease  your  fuel  account  about  eight  per  cent. 

G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

No.  An  open-type  heater  accumulates  the  oil,  thus  making 
poor  water  to  feed  the  boilers.  David  W.  Beaman. 

No ;  there  is  too  much  cylinder  oil  in  the  exhaust. 

G.    F.   WiLLARD. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  open-type  feed-water  heater 
operating  on  the  exhaust  of  station  auxiliaries,  provided  the 
installation  is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  air  out 
of  the  water.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 


Not  unless  an  oil  separator  is  used. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

No.  W.  H.  Mills. 

Yes,  provided  feed  pump  is  below  heater  and  in  good  con- 
dition. H.  C.  Hall. 

C  8.  Which  ii  the  more  deiirable  type  of  feed-water  heater 
for  lai^  plants,  open  or  oloiedf    Whyf 

It  depends  on  the  quality  of  feed  water,  but  in  any  case 
should  be  operated  with  an  outside  packed  plunger  pump. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

Open-type  feed-water  heater  is  more  desirable  in  large 
plants,  for  the  following  reasons : 

First — Safety — operated  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

Second — Higher  temperature  of  feed  water  when  exhaust 
steam  is  used. 

Third — -Reliability  and  uniformity  of  operation. 

Fourth — Less  care  and  consequently  less  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 
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Open  heater  will  develope  benefit  of  condensed  steam. 

Wm.  Wiatte. 


Both  types  of  feed-water  heaters  are  good,  and  the  selection 
of  the  type  should  t>e  made  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the 
station  in  question.  In  a  turbine  installation  where  the  condens- 
ing plant  makes  use  of  a  dry-vacuum  pump,  there  seems  to  be 
some  advantage  in  the  closed  system,  which  keeps  the  water 
free  from  air  after  having  passed  once  through  the  condenser. 
This  installation  would  call  for  the  use  of  a  closed  heater. 

I.  E.  MOULTROP. 

Open.  It  returns  condensation  to  boiler,  thus  saving  water 
and  lessening  scale  deposit.  It  is  easier  kept  dean,  thus  insur- 
ing better  efficiency.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

Closed,  if  water  is  cheap,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  oil  being 
carried  into  the  boilers. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Closed,  all  things  considered.  The  advantages  of  a  closed 
heater  are:  First,  where  city  water  is  used,  we  get  the  benefit 
of  its  pressure,  giving  the  pump  less  pressure  to  pump  against; 
second,  we  get  no  effect  of  cylinder  oil  that  the  exhaust  steam 
contains:  third,  the  pump  will  have  to  handle  cool  water  only, 
therefore  will  be  more  easily  cared  for.  An  open  heater  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  easily  cleaned;  also  of  giving  hotter 
water,  because  the  water  mixes  with  the  exhaust  steam ;  but  to 
offset  this  the  pump  will  need  more  attention ;  also,  oil  is  liable 
to  get  into  the  boilers,  and  last,  the  pump  must  be  flooded. 

H.  C.  Hall, 

C  9.  In  a  water  heater  should  the  iteam  first  meet  cold 
water?    Oive  reuona. 

The  greater  the  difference  of  temperature,  the  more  rapidly 
the  heat  will  be  transferred  to  feed  water,  and  the  rapidity  will 
increase  with  the  volume  of  the  feed  water. 

A.  E.  Waldew. 
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In  an  open  water  heater  the  steam  should  first  meet  cold 
water,  so  as  to  increase  the  economy  of  the  auxiliary  steam 
apparatus.  E.  E.  Lee. 


Xo;  the  feed  water  should  leave  the  heater  at  the  point 
where  the  exhaust  steam  enters,  in  order  that  the  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  before  leaving  the  heater. 
Refer  to  Lowe  heater  where  the  pipe  enters  the  top  of  heater  and 
exhausts  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case  the  temperatures  pass 
one  another  and  the  heater  is  packed  full  of  exhaust  steam, 
thus  attaining  as  high  as  216  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  feed 
water  that  leaves  the  heater  at  the  top.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Could  never  see  whether  the  steam  or  water  should  flow 
in  opposite  directions  through  the  hea-ter. 

TicE  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 


If  the  steam  first  meets  cold  water  there  is  simply  that 
much  more  difference  in  temperature  and  possibility  of  expan- 
sion and  contraction.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


The  flow  of  steam  should  meet  the  flow  of  water,  the  hot- 
test steam  meeting  the  hottest  water  and  the  coldest  steam  the 
coldest  water.  This  gives  a  better  transfer  of  heat  than  when 
arranged  so  that  coldest  steam  meets  hottest  water. 

J.  S.  Robinson. 

C  10.  What  is  the  life  of  a  hot-water  meter  when  run 
continaoasly  at  fall  capacity ! 

The  life  of  the  hot-water  meter  we  used  continuously  at  full 
capacity  was  but  eight  months.  O.  H.  Young. 

A  hot-water  meter  rim  continuously  at  full  capacity  will, 
l)v  reason  of  wear,  have  an  error  of  about  five  per  cent  within 
ten  davs.  The  Edison  Ill'g  Co.  of  Detroit. 
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C  11.  What  it  the  benefit  of  an  air  ohamber  on  a  boiler- 
feed  pnmpT 

None;  although  it  is  advisable  to  have  same  on  pump 
(except  a  duplex),  in  case  it  has  to  be  used  for  other  duty. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

To  introduce  an  elastic  medium  into  the  water  and  prevent 
water-hammer  and  the  valves  from  slamming.  Air  chambers 
also  prevent  shocks  on  the  pumps  and  pipes.  Where  the  lift 
is,  say,  15  to  18  feet  there  should  be  an  air  chamber  on  the 
suction  pipe.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

The  air  chamber  of  boiler-feed  pump  relieves  the  feed  lines 
to  a  certain  extent  of  water-hammer  due  to  the  sudden  changes 
in  flow  of  water  in  the  pipes.  In  duplex  double-acting  pump 
working  at  slow  speed  it  is  of  no  practical  use. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

An  air  chamber  on  boiler-feed  pump  serves  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  steady  flow  of  water  by  the  air  in  the  top  of  said 
chamber  serving  as  a  cushion.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Air  chamber  on  boiler-feed  pump  prevents  sudden  pulsa- 
tions and  consequent  water-hammer  in  piping  system  and  also 
governs  the  uniformity  of  flow  of  water  from  pump. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

I  don't  think  an  air  chamber  on  a  boiler-feed  pump  is  of 
any  benefit  whatever.  O.  H.  Young. 

The  air  acts  as  a  cushion  for  the  surging  water  due  to  the 
action  of  the  pump,  and  prevents  water-hammer  in  the  feed  pipes. 

G.   H.   CUSHM.\N. 

To  cushion  the  irregular  pressure  and  keep  the  flow  of  water 
constant.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

By  using  an  air  chamber  the  steam  can  be  used  expansively, 
and  if  the  outlet  pipe  be  suddenly  closed  the  air  allows  of  com- 
pression, which  takes  away  any  jar  on  the  pump  that  would 
otherwise  take  place.  G.  F.  Wir.r.ARO. 
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It  saves  shocks  to  tlie  feed  piping  when  pump  reverses. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

The  air  chamber  on  a  boiler-feed  pump  is  useful  to 
straighten  out  the  pulsations  in  the  feed  line  due  to  the  piston 
of  the  pump  reversing  its  direction  quickly.  It  maintains  a  fairly 
even  pressure  in  the  piping,  saving  the  piping  from  rather 
severe  strains  which  it  would  receive  if  the  pump  were  allowed 
to  get  out  of  good  operating  condition. 

I.   E.    MOULTROP. 

An  air  chamber  on  a  boiler-feed  pump  is  necessary  as  a 
cushion  for  the  piping  and  boiler  shell. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  Brockton. 

An  air  chamber  wouM  relieve  the  pump  and  valves  when 
check-valve  leaks,  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

It  stops  the  pounding  of  the  check  valves  and  makes  the 
flow  of  feed  water  more  continuous.  W.  H.  Mills. 

The  cushioning  of  the  air  in  the  top  of  the  air  chamber 
deadens  the  shock  at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  Also  causes  pump 
to  give  a  continuous  discharge.  H.  C.  Hall. 

C  12.  WhAt  has  been  the  experience  with  rubber  valve  seats 
in  mArine-t]rpe  boiler-feed  pamps  as  to  reliability  and  average 
life,  and  under  what  conditions  T 

Life  is  shorter,  but  not  so  reliable  when  using  hot  water. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

C  13.  (a)  What  advantage  has  accrued  from  nslng  metallic 
packing  on  the  plungers  of  duplex  outside-packed  plunger  feed 
pomps  of  Worthington  type  operated  against  180  pounds  press- 
ure t  <b)  What  guarantee  has  been  obtained  from  makers  of 
this  type  of  packing  on  service  as  outlined  above? 

No  metallic  packing  that  we  arc  aware  of  has  been  used 
satisfactorily  upon  plungers  or  water  pistons,  and  we  know  no 
one  who  will  reliably  guarantee  satisfactory  results  at  present 
for  this  service.  W.  W.  Titzeli.. 

V.  a— 3 
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Metallic  packing  on  plungers  of  outsitle-packing  plunger 
feed  pumps  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  reasonably  tight  with- 
out causing  undue  wear,  scoring,  ct  cectcra,  on  the  pump  plungers. 
It  saves  a  lot  of  exi>ense  that  is  incurred  by  having  to  renew  soft 
l>acking  frequently,  and  in  case  of  horizontal  plungers  it  main- 
tains the  plunger  in  proper  aUgtunent ;  whereas  with  the  soft 
packing  the  weight  of  the  pUinger  causes  it  to  wear  away  the 
soft  packing  on  the  underside  and  drop  toward  the  bottom  of 
Ihc  pump.  The  makers  of  metallic  packing  should  guarantee 
the  repairs  on  their  packing  for  several  years. 

I.   E.   MoULTKDP. 


C  14.  (a)  What  has  been  the  experience  in  pumping  water 
with  compreued  air?  (b)  VThat  horse-power  would  be  required 
to  force  water  with  compressed  air  a  distance  of  400  feet,  the 
height  from  water  leTel  to  top  of  tank  being  100  feet;  amount 
of  water  required  would  be  30,000  gallons  in  24  hours? 

This  requires  about  3(X)  hp-hours  for  each  375,000  gallons 
raised  200  feet  by  the  air  lift  and  varies  with  the  condition  of 
pipes  in  the  wells.  A.  E.  Waij>en. 

It  is  being  successfully  done  in  many  places  in  this  city. 
Horse-power  required  is  figured  as  follows:  Amount  of  water 
delivered  per  minute  is  approxlntately  20  gallons.  Weight  of 
this  water  is  alKutt  175  ]it»unds.  Calling  the  total  lift  500  feet, 
we  have  500x175=87,500  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per 
minute. 

87.500 
=  2.65  horse-power  actually   required. 

33.OOO 

Assuming  an  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  (which  is  an  average  one) 
makes  about  6-hp  unit  needed  to  do  the  work. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

C  18.  (a)  Is  any  scheme  more  economical  in  a  non-condens- 
inp  plant  than  motor-driven  centrifugal  pumps  for  boiler  feed  ? 
(b)  With  a  steam  pump  for  starting  reserve,  is  any  more  reli- 
ability warranted? 


? 
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A  power-plunger  ptimp,  belt-driven,  feeding  through  a 
heater,  is  the  most  economical  way  to  feed  steam  boilers.  If 
shafting  is  used  in  the  power-house,  belt  from  it;  if  not,  atlach 
an  electric  motor.  Such  combinations  are  furnished  by  all  the 
principal  pump  builders.  W.  W.  Titzeu, 

Better  economy  and  reliability  in  service  is  obtained  by 
using  steam-driven  auxiliaries  and  you  have  the  benefit  of  ex- 
haust steam  for  increasing  temperature  of  feed  water. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

In  a  non -condensing  plant  the  motor-driven  boiler-feed 
pump  is  doubtless  the  most  economical  form  that  can  be  em- 
ployed. Centrifugal  feed  pumps  have  hardly  had  suSicient  use 
to  demonstrate  their  reliability.  If  motor-driven  pumps  are 
used,  one  steam-driven  pump  or  injectors  should  be  installwl  for 
use  when  the  generators  are  all  shut  down. 

I.   E.    M(JULTROP. 

C  16.  Which  are  preferable  in  connection  with  tarbine  plants, 
motor  or  steam-driven  aaxiliariea? 

We  propose  lo  use  motors  in  connection  with  circulating 
and  air  pump\  the  pump  to  return  the  water  of  condensation  to 
boilers:  steam  pumps  for  the  step-bearing.  I  think  this  question 
would,  to  some  extent,  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  exhaust 
steam  available.  W.  P.  Hazeltine. 

Steam-driven,  as  the  temperature  is  very  low  in  condensers 
of  the  surface  type  under  high  vacuum.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Motor-driven  auxiliaries  in  connection  with  steam-turbine 
plants  are  preferable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
efficient.  C.  W.  Koines. 

In  a  turbine  plant  enough  of  the  auxiUaries  should  be  run 
by  steam  so  that  the  feed  water  can  he  brought  to  tJic  projicr 
temperature,  and  this  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  you  can 
use  the  waste  heat  from  tlic  boilers  for  the  purpose.  With  an 
economizer  fewer  of  the  auxiliaries  will  need  to  be  run  by  steam. 

G.  B.  Leland, 
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In  turbine  plants,  steam-driven  auxiliaries  will  be  the  more 
economical  up  to  the  point  when  all  the  exhaust  steam  can  be 
condensed  in  heating  the  feed  water.  Beyond  that  point  motor- 
driven  auxiharics  should  be  used.  1.  E.  MoULiKOr. 

No  fixed  rule ;  depends  on  local  conditions ;  amount  of 
exhaust  steam  needed  for  heating  feed  water,  space  available, 
etc.  If  steam  and  motor-driven  exciters  arc  used  they  could 
be  run  alternately,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  exhaust  needed 
for  heating  feed-water,  and  under  such  conditions  a  combination 
of  both  motor  and  engine  drive  for  condenser  auxiliaries  would 
be  desirable. 

Motor  drive  for  air  pump  where  power  needed  is  constant, 
and  engine  drive  for  circulating  pump  where  power  needed 
varies  with  the  temperature  of  condensing  water. 

J,  T.  Cowling. 

C  17.  What  ii  the  efficiency  of  a  feed-water  injector  in  the 
ratio  of  work  done  and  heat  returned  to  boiler  to  heat  taken 
from  boiler? 

This  matter  is  worked  out  in  Peabody's  Thertno-Dynavtics 
of  Steam  nud  O'h'r  Hcal'uig  Engines,  published  by  John  Wiley 
and  Sons.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Some  makers  claim  as  high  as  98  to  99  per  cent ;  it  should 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  injector  is  an  economical 
machine  for  boiler-feed  purposes  as  when  used  as  a  boiler-fccd 
its  efficiency  is  but  about  1.5  per  cent  better  than  a  steam  pump 
feeding  cold  water  to  the  boiler,  and  not  that  when  the  exhaust 
from  the  pump  is  turned  into  the  suction  and  utilized 
to  heat  the  feed  water.  It  is  very  often  claimed  that 
as  the  injector  puts  water  into  the  boiler  at  150  to  200 
degrees  Fahrenheit  it  is  a  very  economical  boiler  feeder,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  all  the  heat  imparted  to  the  water 
is  Ukcn  from  the  boiler  itself.  E.  W.  FuRursH. 

The  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  in  its  book  entitled. 
Steam  publishes  a  table  that  shows  that  without  the  heater  the 
direct-acting  feed  pump  and  the  injector  have  about  the  .satne 
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relative  economy.  Feeding  through  a  feed-water  heater  and 
direct-acting  feed  pump  is  about  six  per  cent  more  economical 
than  the  injector.  I.  E,  Moultrop. 

C  18.  How  can  the  water  in  a  Cochrane  water-heater  and 
pnrifler,  properly  connected  np  (in  accordance  with  mannfao- 
torer's  directions),  be  increased  to  a  gfreater  efficiency  than  190 
degrees  ? 

By  increasing  the  back  pressure  to  four  or  five  pounds. 

W.  B.  Roland, 

We  find  no  difficulty  in  heating  water  to  208  degrees  Fah- 
renheit in  a  Coclirane  heater.  Probably  air-pipe  is  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  prevent  binding.  A.  Peters. 

C  19.  We  have  heater,  pnrifler  and  feed  pump  which  deliven 
the  water  to  the  boilers  at  206  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Is  this 
fairly  economical  t 


Yes;  very  good. 


G-  Wilbur  Hublev. 


Consider  206  degrees  Fahrenheit  good  practice;  have  seen 
210  degrees  Fahrenheit  with  the  Cochrane  system. 

W.  B.  Roland. 

Yes;  but  you  do  not  state  your  altitude. 

Geo.  W-  Richardson. 

Yes;  but  it  could  probably  be  improved  if  the  details  of 
heater  arrangements  were  given.  W.  W.  Titzelu 

Yes,  as  no  economizers  are  in  use. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Tll'g  Co.  of  West  Chester.  Pa. 

You  could  not  expect  any  better  results  from  the  heater 
than  vou  are  getting — 206  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

C  W.  Koiner. 


Yes. 


Wm.  Wiatte. 
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Feed  water  lo  boilers  at  206  degrees  Fahrenheit  should  be 
fairly  economical,  but  think  the  cost  of  tlic  heater,  purifier  and 
feed  pump  would  need  to  be  considered.  O.  H.  YouNa 


Ym. 


G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 


Yes. 


C  F.  Haywood. 


This  performance  is  fairly  good,  but  210  degrees  can  be 
obtained.  The  Edison  Ei.ec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  Brockton. 

C  20.  Is  there  a  hot'water  meter  made,  accarate  enough  to 
be  nied  on  boiler  feed,  to  calealate  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler 
and  plant  T 

There  is  a  reliable  hot-water  meter  made  by  the  Worthing- 
lon  works.  It,  however,  is  made  to  order  only,  as  T  under- 
stand it,  and  is  not  put  on  the  market  in  any  quantity. 

Wai-tkr  Flint. 

Hot-water  meters  are  not  ideal  instruments.  They  can  he 
used  on  a  boiler  test  with  very  good  satisfaction  by  taking  care 
to  carefully  calibrate  the  meter  in  position  on  the  boiler 
immediately  before  and  after  the  boiler  test. 

I.   E.    MOULTROP. 

The  Worthington  hot-water  meter  is  sufficiently  accurate  on 
24-hour  run  to  be  used  as  a  test  meter  in  a  calculation  of  tK^iler 
efficiency.  It  should,  of  course,  be  checked  before  and  after 
using.  The  error  ought  to  be  within  one-half  of  one  per  cent  if 
the  meter  is  in  good  order  to  begin  with. 

The  Edison  Ill'g  Co.  of  Detroit. 

The  Worthington  piston  type  or  Venturi  water  meter. 

.A.UCUSTA  Rv.  ANtt  Elec.  Co. 


Yes;  the  Worthington  hot-water  meter. 


W.  H.  Mfu-s. 
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We  are  using  three  four-inch  hot-water  meters  at  our  Fisk 
street  station.  The  water  that  they  measure  has  an  average 
temperature  of  J50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  is  delivered  to  the 
lioiler  through  the  meters  under  a  pressure  of  190  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  meters  have  been  calibrated  at  various  times, 
but  the  greatest  error  found  was  three  per  cent,  and  the  average 
error  slightly  less  than  one  per  cent,  which  we  consider  accurate 
enough  to  use  in  connection  with  boiler  and  steam-plant  effi- 
ciency. A.  A.  Failmetzger. 

We  have  never  found  a  water  meter  that  was  accurate  ov^r 
a  wide  range  of  capacity  and  pressure.  With  individual  meters 
for  each  boiler  reasonably  close  results  will  be  obtained.  Even 
if  they  are  not  absolutely  accurate  (and  they  are  not  likely  to 
be),  the  relative  indications  will  be  fairly  reliable,  and  this  is 
the  important  point,  after  all,  as  it  shows  any  variations  due  to 
changes  in  the  quality  of  coal  or  method  of  operation  of  the 
plant.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

While  meters  carrying  water  at  a  high  temperature  and 
pressure  can  hardly  be  termed  accurate  or  reliable,  they  afford 
a  valuable  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  plant.  For  test  pur- 
poses the  meters  should  be  checked  or  measurements  made  by 
weighing  tanks.  A.  S.  Kikrk. 

From  the  results  of  several  tests  of  boiler  efficiency  made  in 
cases  where  the  water  was  weighed  and  checked  against  hol- 
water-mcter  readings,  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficiently  accurate  results 
could  be  obtained  for  thorough  efficiency  tests.  For  daily  records 
or  as  a  check  upon  the  running  evaporative  results  in  a  plant, 
the  hot-water  meters  will  probably  introduce  no  greater  errors 
than  any  oilier  recording  steam  or  electrical  instruments  used  in 
maintaining  such  daily  records. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

Yes:  the  Worthington  duplex  double-acting  piston  pattern 
meter,  fitted  with  adjustable  tappets  in  the  heads.  This  is  the 
only  adjustable  meter  made.  and.  consequently,  is  the  only  type 
of  measuring  machine  suited  for  such  a  service  as  nicasuring 
hot  feed  water  under  pressure  where  continued  accuracy  is  esscn- 
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tial.  Of  course  any  machine  of  any  character  having  metal 
bearing:  surfaces  will  wear  sooner  or  later,  and  such  wear  will 
result  in  inaccuracy,  but  if  means  are  provided  to  compensate 
for  the  wear  the  problem  is  solved.  This  is  what  is  accom- 
plished in  the  VV'orthington  hot-water  meter,  as  the  measure- 
ment is  accomplished  by  the  alternate  filling  and  emptying  of 
cylinders  in  which  plungers  move  back  and  forth,  and,  there- 
fore, by  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  plunger  stroke  (as 
may  be  necessary)  by  means  of  the  adjustable  tappets  in  the  ends 
of  the  cylinders,  the  plunger  displacement  may  be  brought  into 
ejcact  balance  witli  tlie  counter  reading.  By  having  the  meter 
properly  piped  on  by  a  by-pass,  it  may  be  calibrated  in  a  few 
minutes  and  as  frequently  as  desired,  under  tlie  actual  working 
conditions,  without  breaking  the  piping  or  opening  the  meter. 

Gea  H.  Gibson. 

The  Henry  R.  Worthington  hot-water  meter  will  give  good 
results  when  new.  The  meters  used  for  efficiency  tests  should 
not  be  used  for  any  other  service,  as  they  arc  subject  to  con- 
siderable wear  which  affects  the  accuracy  of  meter.  In  any  case, 
they  should  be  checked  before  making  any  test  of  importance 
by  weighing,  say,  fifty  cubic  feet  of  water,  previously  measured 
by  meter  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions  as  to 
temperature  of  water  and  speed  as  meter  will  be  subjected  to 
during  test.  J.  A.  Maloney. 

D 

FUEL 

S  I.  Which  would  be  the  more  economical  for  stoker  uie — 
wailied  screenings  of  low-grade  coal  or  the  slack  from  high* 
grade  ooalT 

Slack  from  high-grade  coal.  These  fine  grades  of  coal 
should  be  well  protected  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  as 
they  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  W.  W.  Titzell. 


The  most  economical  coal  to  be  used  with  a  stoker  depends 
largely  on  the  heat  units  being  obtained  from  the  different  grades 
of  rice  and  slack.    The  best  way  to  determine  which  coal  is  the 
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most  economical  is  to  use  a  waste  meter  on  the  boiler-feed  pipe 
and  find  how  much  water  can  be  evaporated  with  one  dollar's 
worth  of  coal. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  most  economical  fuel  to  use  is  that  which  will  evaporate 
the  most  water  for  $1.00.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Slack  from  high-grade  coal.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

D  2.  What  kind  of  ooal  is  the  better  to  me,  from  an  eoo- 
nomioal  standpoint,  rice  or  bnokwheat,  when  the  difference  in 
price  is  |1.50  to  f2.00  per  tont 

I  conducted  a  test  with  100  tons  each,  rice,  buckwheat,  pea, 
chestnut,  and  bituminous  coals.  I  found  the  cost  of  buckwheat 
per  pound  to  be  cheaper  per  pound  of  product  than  that  of 
either  of  the  other  grades.  W.  B.  Roland. 

Usually  buckwheat.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

See  answer  to  question  D  i. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Rice  coal  on  mechanical  stokers.  (Unsigned.) 

B  3.  In  a  hand-fired  plant,  with  limited  boiler  c^iaoity, 
which  is  considered  the  cheapest  fael,  bitominons  screenings, 
run  of  mine  or  Inmp  T 

Run  of  mine,  with  intelligent  firing. 

Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

Use  the  coal  that  will  give  the  greatest  number  of  watt- 
hours  per  pound  of  coal ;  usually  lump  coal. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

Screenings,  when  washed  and  at  same  price  as  mine  run. 
With  limited  boiler  capacity,  screenings  make  by  far  the  cheapest 
fuel.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 
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A  mixture  of  buckwheat  and  soft  or  semi -bituminous  coal  in 
a  proportion  of  three  to  one  or,  if  it  will  do,  four  to  one. 

W.    W.   TlTZELL. 

Boiler  capacity  will  be  very  much  increased  by  the  use 
of  lump  coal.  If  draft  is  poor  it  will  usually  be  found  more 
economical  should  the  coal  all  be  a  production  of  the  same  mine 
or  be  of  equal  heat  units. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

After  tests,  we  have  found  screenings — that  is,  nut  and 
slack  mixed — the  cheapest  fuel,  lump  (although  not  so  much 
is  used)  being  the  most  expensive.  A.  Peters. 

Run  of  mine.  G.  Wilbur  Hubi.ey. 

If  boiler  capacity  is  limited  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand 
greatest  capacity  from  the  boilers,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  use 
that  coal  which  will  produce  it.  If  greatest  capacity  is  not 
demanded,  local  conditions  and  the  price  of  coal  must  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  logical  answer  to  the  question. 

E.  J.  Bechtei.. 

It  is  more  economical  in  the  West  to  use  bituminous  screen- 
ings. J.  D.  Saundeks. 

Run  of  mine.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

B  4.  What  ezperienoe  have  yon  had  with  use  of  slack  coal 
in  oonneotion  with  aatomatic  Btokera,  and  what  g^ade  have  yon 
fonnd  most  latisfactory,  very  fine  slack,  mixture  of  slack  and 
pea,  or  slack,  pea  and  nut,  or  only  pea  or  nnt  sizes? 

Nut  and  pea  coal  usually  work  best.  A.  E.  WA[.i>EN. 

Have  found  slack  and  rice  coals  to  be  about  as  goo<i  as 
any  other  mixture. 

The  Edisox  Elec.  Ill'c,  Co.  of  West  Chester.  Pa. 

Nut  and  slack.  G.  WiLRirR  Hi'ulev. 
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We  have  two  Heine  boilers  with  Wilkinson  auto- 
matic stokers  and  find  that  wc  can  get  as  goiKi  results  from 
rice  ccya\  as  from  buckwheat.  We  also  find  that  by  using 
either  one  separately  we  get  better  results  than  with  a  mixture 
of  both.  (Unsicnkd.) 

Wc  arc  obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  chain-grate 
stokers;  burning  pea  and  slack  size  of  coal  of  the  following 
average  analysis: 

Moisture  3. 13  per  ccnl 

Volatile  comb,  matter 34  54    **      *' 

Fixed  carbon    . .      , S3.93     "       " 

Ash , 941     "       " 

Heat  value 13.500  B.  t.  u. 

E.  J.  Bechtei.. 

D  5.  With  a  smoke  ordinance  in  force,  and  with  fael  prices 
88  follows — bituminous  (run  of  mine),  $2.96  per  ton;  anthracite, 
pea,  $3.30  per  ton;  anthracite  No.  1,  buckwheat.  $2.70  per  ton; 
anthracite  No.  2,  buckwheat,  $2.05  per  ton:  anthracite  No.  3, 
buckwheat,  $1.80  per  ton — which  would  be  the  more  economical 
fuel  or  mixture  to  use  (a)  with  natural  draft,  (b)  with  forced 
draft? 


fa)   Number  one  buckwheat, 
(b)   Number  three  buckwheat. 


Charles  N.  Shaw. 


Twenty-five  per  cent  slack  soft,  25  per  cent  pea  and  50 
per  cent  of  No.  i  or  No.  2  buckwheat  coal  gives  a  cheap  and 
satisfactory  result.  At  the  Ignited  States  Cotton  Company's 
mill  at  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  the  fuel  cost  with  this  mixture 
is  $5-95  per  horse-power  per  year  when  used  with  forced  draft. 
the  fans  being  large  enough  to  deliver  a  large  quantity-  of  air 
at  a  low  velocity  u.sing  the  hot  air  from  over  the  tops  of  the 
boilers.  A.  E.  Waloen. 


We  have  found  that  where  a  smnke  ordinance  is  enforced 
it  is  necessary  to  use  George's  Crock  and  New  River  coal,  and 
we  have  adopted  Murphy  stokers.     With  this  outfit,  no  smoke 
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is  observed  coming  from  our  stacks  when  we  are  running  under 
full  load.  Without  a  reliable  smoke-consuming  device,  we 
should  think  it  would  depend  on  who  enforced  a  smc4ce  ordi- 
nance as  to  what  kind  of  fuel  could  be  used. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

I. a)  With  natural  draft,  one-third  bituminous,  two-thirds 
Xo.  3  buckwheat. 

^b)  With  forced  draft,  Xo.  3  buckwheat. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

With  natural  draft,  a  mixture  of  75  per  cent  Xo.  2  buck- 
wheat and  2^  per  cent  bituminous  will  make  no  smoke  and  will 
give  practically  the  same  results  as  bituminous  coal,  as  to  cost. 
Boiler  capacity*  would  be  reduced  slightly. 

J.  T.  Cowling. 

D  6.  (a)  Do  yon  wei^h  your  ooal  as  it  oomei  from  barge 
or  can  and  check  np  bill  of  lading  for  weight  f  (b)  What 
rcdnn  haa  been  obtained  in  eaie  of  thortaget 

i 

j  We  check  weights  of  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of 

the  cars,  and  find  railroad  weights  satisfactory-. 

E.  J.  Bechtel. 

I 

■  a  »  Coal  is  usually  bought  f.  o.  b.  mines  or  docks  at  original 
shipping  points. 

\b^  Technically,  no  redress  is  possible;  practically,  if  con- 
tinued shortage  occurs,  coal  companies  will  stand  it  rather  than 
'^  lose  a  good  consumer.  R.  X.  Kimb.xli- 

We  weigh  coal  by  the  barrow,  as  it  is  hauled  from  pile  to 
the  front  of  boiler,  and  never  knew  of  any  redress  being  obtained 
for  shonage.  even  if  car  was  checked  by  special  request  at  point 
oi  receipt.  .Algi^ta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Coal  should  always  be  weighed  to  check  bill  of  lading 
w^?:£;h^.  as  otherwise  no  reliable  data  can  be  obtained  as  to  sta- 
rior.  economy.  The  shonage  will  probably  be  greatest  in  the 
winter  months,  and  has  averaged  two  per  cent  to  three  per  cent 
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in  the  writer's  experience,  being  as  high  as  15  per  cent  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Exposure  of  car  to  rain  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, as  slack  and  run  of  mine,  pour  in  lump,  will  absorb 
a  verj"  large  percentage  of  moisture. 

No  redress  against  the  railway  companies  has  been  found 
possible  when  shortage  has  occurred,  except  when  a  state  has 
a  Board  of  Corporation  Commissioners,  empowered  to  regulate 
abuses.  M.  Carrington. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  the  slupping 
weight  of  coal  imless  the  car  is  weighed  upon  arrival.  If  an 
attempt  is  made  to  check  coal  as  it  is  burned  by  separating  the 
various  shipments  as  received,  too  long  a  time  elapses  before  the 
results  are  available.  Moreover,  weighing  a  carload  of  coal 
one  barrowful  at  a  time  is  a  very  inaccurate  method.  Where 
it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  weigh  the  cars  as  received, 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  redress  whatever  in 
case  of  shortage.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Coal  is  weighed  at  all  of  our  plants  as  it  comes  from  vessel 
or  cars.  Contracts  in  diflferent  localities  dififer,  but  we  have 
always  received  reasonable  treatment  on  the  part  of  shippers 
where  great  shortage  has  been  demonstrated  and  in  some 
instances  our  own  weights  have  governed.  A.  S.  Kiui)F„ 

I)  7.  (a)  Wliat  success  has  been  met  with  by  companieft  who 
buy  coal  on  the  basis  of  the  heat  valaes  contained  therein,  deter- 
mined by  calorimeter  test  and  chemical  analysis?  (b)  What  is  the 
standard  specification  for  heat  valne  and  chemical  analysis,  and 
what  penalty  is  imposed  for  non-faUUment  of  contract  made  on 
above  basis?  (0)  What  is  the  method  used  for  the  sampling  of 
the  coal,  and  (d)  what  is  the  method  of  settling  differences 
shown  by  analyses  made  by  several  chemists,  which  do  not  check 
with  each  other? 

Withont  attempting  to  say  anything  about  successful  out- 
come of  coal-testing  methods.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
opportunity  for  error,  whidi  may  not  only  cause  trouble 
but  may  throw  discredit  on  testing  methods.  It  is  the  determi- 
nation of  fixed  carbon  and  volatile  matter,  or,  in  other  words. 
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the  volatilization.  It  should  occur  in  a  non-oxidizing  atinos- 
phere  if  correct  reiiults  are  obtained.  In  this  connection,  thoso 
interested  should  read  a  paper  by  Mead  and  Allix,  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  volume  21,  page  1137. 

A.  Bement. 

Where  considerable  quantities  of  coal  are  to  be  purchased 
it  is  very  desirable  to  specify  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  and 
to  make  a  calorimeter  test  nf  the  cnal  delivered.  The  value 
of  the  coal  when  used  under  the  boiler  is  not  directly  indicated 
by  the  result  of  the  calorimeter  test,  but  it  is  more  nearly  indi- 
cated by  the  calorimeter  test  than  by  ordinary  chemical 
analysts.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  standard  specification  for 
the  heat  value  of  coal,  because  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
diflfer  very  much,  and  each  purchaser  should  learn  the  best  heat 
values  that  may  be  expected  from  the  coals  lo  be  purchased  in 
his  region.  Having  done  this,  the  purchaser's  contract  should 
require  the  coal  to  reach  this  figure.  The  contract  may  nominate 
that  a  failure  to  fulfil  the  specifications  with  respect  to  heat 
units  shall  aflford  the  purchaser  the  privilege  of  refusing  to 
accept  and  use  the  coal  or  the  privilege  of  accepting  the  coal 
and  paying  a  price  reduced  from  the  contract  price  in  pro- 
portion to  the  deficit  of  heat  units. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  an  average  sample  from  each  ship- 
ment, and  this  can  be  done  by  taking  average  shovelfuls  from 
numerous  points  in  the  pile  or  in  a  car-load,  mixing  tlicm 
thoroughly,  and  saving  several  samples  of  not  less  than  a  pound 
each  to  be  taken  from  different  points  in  this  pile.  These 
samples  should  be  then  thoroughly  mixed  and  pulverized.  The 
test  sample  may  be  taken  at  random  from  this  pulverized  mass. 
If  the  sampling  and  testing  have  been  carefully  done,  calori- 
meter tests  made  by  different  men  of  experience  and  skill  ought 
not  to  differ  much.  Duc:.^Lt>  C.  Jackson. 

This  company  has  been  buying  its  coal  for  the  past  two 
years  on  the  basis  of  heat  contained  therein,  as  per  extract  from 
the  contract,  which  follows: 

"  It  is  mutualljr  undrfstond  and  aRrecd  that  all  coal  delivered  under  this 

contract  is  to  tw  of  the  f;rad^  kn'^wo  as ,  and  is  income 

from  the district and  that  said  coal  is  10 
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be  the  s«cne  ia  qualilv  and  grade,  in  all  respects,  as  Ihe  sample  of  coal  upon 

which  (his  contract  is  based,  which  was  taken  from  the 

building  on  the day  of tqo..,  and  ibe  chemical 

analrsis  of  which  Mmple  is  as  follows  : 

Kriii»h  thermal  units  per 

pound  of  dry  coiil    

Pefcciilage  tjf  moisture 

Percentage  of  ash.  dry 

and  ID  this  end  it  is  mutually  airrecd  that  the  consumer  may  cause  to  be 
analyzed,  from  lime  to  lime,  samples  of  the  coal  delivered  hereunder  and  at 
its  option  (isl)  reject  any  or  all  coal  not  coming  up  to  saiil  sample  in  any  or 
all  respects,  or  (3d)  accept  atiy  coal  not  coming  up  to  said  sample,  in  tvhich 
event  the  consumer  shall  pay  the  compitny  such  a  price  tor  such  inferior 
coal  as  shall  make  such  inferior  coal  equal  in  value  to  the  consumer  in  the 
coal  contracted  for  hereunder,  such  reduced  price  to  bear  such  a  proportion 
lo  the  contract  price  stipulated  herein  as  the  decreased  value  of  said  inferior 
coal  bears  to  the  value  of  said  sample  ol  coal  as  determined  by  the  relative 
amounts  of  British  thermal  units  coniained  in  said  coats." 

Thus  far  wc  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  making 
settlement  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  our  own 
analyses.  There  are  two  firms  in  Chicago  who  make  a  business 
of  analyzing  coal  at  regular  intervals  for  just  such  purposes. 

Illinois  MAfSTENANCE  Co. 

The  Iwst  method  of  tieterniining  the  value  of  the  coal  is  by 
carefully  weighing  tlie  amount  fired  and  recording  the  kilowatt- 
hour  output  of  your  plant  during  this  test.  The  coal  that  gives 
the  greatest  efficiency  is.  of  course,  the  best  coal  lo  buy,  regard- 
less of  its  theoretical  heat  value  and  chemical  analysis. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 

D  8.  What  is  the  beat  method  of  firing  coke  I  In  a  plant 
where  both  coke  and  soft  coal  mast  be  nsed,  should  the  two 
fuels  be  mixed  or  fired  separately  T 

ft  19  better  to  fire  coke  alone  than  to  mix  it  witli  coal. 

C    W.    KOINRR. 


In  using  soft  coat  and  coke  we  have  found  it  best  that  they 
be  mixed  two  parts  coal  and  one  part  coke. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 
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I)  9.     Is  one  and  a  half  cords  of  pine  wood  excessive  for  a 
7  hours'  rnn  with  an  average  load  of  26  amperes,  1100  volts? 


No. 


Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


Thf  kind  of  boiler  and  engine  in  use  or  temperature  of  feed 
water  not  being  given,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  assuming  that  the 
engine  i$  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  work,  or  about  50  i.h.p. 
nominal  rating,  to  carry  26  amperes  at  1 100  volts  requires 
26  X  1 100  =  28.6  kilowatts  or  38.32  electrical  horse-power. 
Assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  engine  and  generator  at  80 
per  cent,  48  i.h.p.  would  be  required  to  do  the  work.  Assuming 
Ihe  engine  to  be  a  good  four-valve  machine  and  tlie  boiler  to 
evaporate  eight  pounds  water  to  the  pound  of  coal,  about  three 
pounds  of  coal  would  be  required  per  i.h.p.  per  hour,  or  about 
1000  pounds  of  coal  for  the  seven  hours*  run.  Wood  being 
taken  at  four-tenths  the  value  of  coal  for  the  same  weight, 
1000  -f-  4  =  2500  pounds  of  dry  wood  required  to  do  the  same 
work.  Weight  of  white  pine  jwr  cord  is  given  as  1868  pounds, 
1.5  cords  equal  2802  pounds  of  wood  used;  this  would  be  con- 
sidered good  work  for  an  engine  of  this  type. 

E.    W.    Ft.THBfSH. 


One  and  one-half  cords  of  pine  wood  would  weigh  about 
1200  pounds,  and  as  it  will  average  about  9000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound, 
the  amount  of  fuel  used  would  be  equivalent  to  about  1800 
pounds  of  coal.  The  output  mentioned  would  be  200.2  kilowatt- 
hours,  indicating  a  fuel  consumption  equal  to  nine  pounds 
of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  about  what  would  be  e.spected 
with  a  small,  non-condensing,  high-speed  engine. 

H.  T.  Hartmas. 


One  and  one-half  cords  of  yellow  pine  =  .36  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  or  720  pounds ;  26  amperes  at  1 100  volts  single-phase 
and  unity  power  factor  =  28.6  kilowatts,  and  this  for  seven  hours 
=  200.2  kilowatt-hours.  Dividing  the  coal  consumption  by  the 
kilowatt-hours  gives  practically  3.6  pounds  coal  per  kilowatt-hour 
In  a  plant  delivering  only  26  amperes  at  1  loo  volts,  this  is  a  very 
good  showing.  W.  R.  Collins. 
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B  to.  Ib  peat  in  practical  use  as  power  fuel  in  the  United 
States? 

No.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  utilize  peat  for 
fuel,  but  thus  far  the  greatest  dithculty  has  been  in  drying  it 
economically  so  as  to  compete  in  price  with  coal. 

W.    W.    TlT2ELl„ 

Numerous  trials  of  peat  as  fuel  have  rcsuUcd  in  failure  in 
the  United  States.  I  know  of  no  case  of  successful  use  in  large 
quantities.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

D  11.  Have  700  had  experience  with  oil  as  a  fnelT  If  so, 
how  has  the  cost  compared  with  coal,  taking  into  consideration 
all  labor  and  handling  factors?  Have  yon  had  any  trouble  by 
reason  of  uncertain  deliveries? 

One  pound  of  oil  will  evaporate  14  to  15  pounds  of  water, 
consuming:  seven  lo  eight  per  cent  of  the  steam  generated  to 
operate  the  biiiiiers.  Using  heated  compressed  air  in  place  of 
steam  increases  the  evaporation  quite  considerably.  Burners 
giving  these  results  can  be  obtained  on  the  market. 

A.    E.    W.M.DEN. 

Sec  Power,  January  issue,  IQ05.       Geo.  \V.  Ricii.^rdson. 

With  lignite  coal  at  $1.91  per  ton,  oil  will  be  the  cheaper 
until  the  price  per  barrel  passes  $1.10 — 42  gallons  per  barrel. 

G.   H.    CUSHMAN. 


In  T892  there  were  reported  to  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  some  comparative  figures  from  tests  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  relative  values  of  coal  and  oil  as  fuel. 

One  pound  anthracite  coal  evaporated  from  and  al  aiz'  F..  9.70  poandt  water 
One  pound  bituminous  coal  evaporated  from  and  at  313"  F.,  10.14  pounds  water 
One    pound    nil    evaporated    from    and    at    2 13     F.,    16.4$    pounds   water 

Taking  the  efficiency  of  the  bituminous  coal  as  a  basis,  the 
calorific  energy  of  petroleum  is  more  than  60  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  coal ;  whereas,  theoretical])',  petroleum  exceeds 
V.  3—4 
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oual  only  43  ikt  cent,  the  one  containing  E4.500  heat  units  and 
the  other  2ijtxJO  heat  units. 

As  a  resuU  uf  tests  made  in  the  northwest  with  onhnary 
IJma  uil  wcti^hing;  6.6  ptnintU  per  gallon,  and  costingf  I'.jj  cents 
per  gallon,  and  coal  that  gave  an  evaporation  of  7.5  pounds  of 
water  per  pound  of  coal,  the  two  fuels  were  equally  economical 
when  the  price  of  coal  was  $3.85  ptr  ton  of  2000  pnuiids.  With 
Jhe  same  coal  at  $2.00  per  ton.  the  coal  was  ^y  per  cent  more 
economical  than  the  oil.  With  the  coal  at  $4.85  per  ton  the  coal 
was  JO  per  cent  more  expensive  than  the  oil.  These  result* 
include  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  handling  coal,  ashes  and  oil. 

C.  C.  Gartlvnd. 

D  12.  Can  bituminotis  coal  lie  prevented  from  heatingf  by 
inserting  perforated  pipes  in  the  ooal  and  forcing  air  through 
it  at  staled  intervals,  or  by  any  method  of  ventilation? 

Bituminous  coal  can  he  prevented  from  overheating  and 
taking  fire  by  inserting  perforate^v  pipes  in  the  coal  Inn,  also  hy 
ventilating  shafts  of  brick,  both  horizontal  and  vertical.  These 
will  prove  effective.    Tlic  ventilation  must  he  lliorough. 

C.  \V.  KoiN-CR. 

As  oxidation  causes  the  heating  of  bitmninous  coal,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  heating  would  be  lessened  by  suppl)  ing 
a  greater  quantity*  of  oxygen.  \  more  logical  plan  would  Ik.*  Io 
smother  the  fire  by  entirely  preventing  additional  oxygen  from 
reaching  it.  The  usual  plan  in  case  of  spontaueuus  cumbuslion 
in  die  coal  pile  is  to  spread  all  of  the  coal  out  as  thinly  as  pos- 
isble.  so  as  Io  prevent  the  increase  of  heatin;.;  thai  wtmld  result 
frr«n  the  coal  above  acting  as  a  non-conductor. 

11.  T.  Hartm.w. 


Tlic  supply  of  oxygen  by  ventilating  systems  would  prove  a 
source  of  danger  in  case  of  the  starling  of  the  coal  to  heat  by 
chemical  action.  The  rapid  combustion  of  a  mass  of  hcate<l  coal 
when  uncovered  to  the  ai.-  shows  this.  The  best  preventive  known 
to  the  writer  is  to  avoid  depth  in  storing  the  coal,  thus  keeping 
down  the  pressure  upon  the  lower  mass,  The  coal  should  he  kept 
in  motion  as  much  as  possible  if  a  known  teiulency  to  heat  exists. 
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by  using  from  as  great  a  surface  area  as  practical,  thus  cooling 
by  the  fresh  surfaces  exposed.  A  practical  way  to  do  this,  if  cars 
or  carts  are  used,  is  to  cut  alleys  into  the  pile  and  use  from  all 
sides  of  the  same  instead  of  using  from  one  side,  as  is  often  done. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

D  13.  Is  it  safe  to  store  bitnminons  screenings  within  the 
boileT-room?  If  so,  how  much  may  safely  be  stored,  and  how 
long  can  it  remain  in  storage? 

Yes ;  provided  it  was  not  wet  when  stored,  and  is  kept  dry, 
it  may  be  safely  stored  for  any  length  of  time. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  bituminous  coal.  Have  had  it  to 
take  fire  in  ten  days  when  stored  in  small  quantities,  nine  feet 
in  depth,  and,  again,  where  it  was  stored  15  feet  deep  there  was 
no  evidence  of  heating  during  a  period  of  ten  months.    ■ 

Thk  Edison  Elec.  Tll'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes,  if  proper  ventilation  is  provided.  Advisable  to  com- 
pletely rehandle  stock  supply  about  twice  per  year. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

B  14.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  standard  by  which 
to  judge  the  value  of  coal:  Percentage  of  ashj  its  size  or  heating 
power? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  best  standard  by  which  to 
judj^c  of  the  value  of  coal  is  the  percentage  of  ash  and  waste 
that  comes  through  the  grate.  We  are  at  present  using  a  brand 
of  coal  that  chemically  has  eight  per  cent  ash.  The  nearest  we 
can  possibly  get  in  actual  firing  is  1 1  per  cent,  with  an  average 
of  probably  12  or  13  per  cent.  This  is  due,  not  to  the  actual 
amount  of  ash  in  the  coal,  but  to  the  amount  of  very  fine  coal  that 
is  bound  to  go  through  the  grate  unburned.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  a  mechanical  method  of  firing  would  save  a  little  more  of 
this  coal.     Our  method  is  entirely  hand  firing. 

Walter  Flint. 
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The  comparative  value  of  fuels  depends  upon  so  many 
features  that  are  more  or  less  complex  that  no  single  factor  can 
be  considered  alone.  Probably  the  number  of  heat  units  is  the 
best  indicator  when  taken  singly,  but  fuels  with  equal  calorific 
values,  as  shown  by  laboratory  tests,  may  differ  considerably  in 
their  values  for  boiler  purposes.  Of  two  otherwise  equal  fuels, 
the  one  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  ash  may  ordinarily  be 
considered  the  more  economical.  Diigald  C.  Jackson. 

Heating  power,  or  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  per 
pound  of  coal ;  or,  to  make  allowance  for  the  difference  of  price 
in  different  kinds  of  coal,  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  per 
dollar.  E.  W.  Furbush. 

By  the  heat  units  gotten  out  of  it  for  the  least  cost  per  unit 

E.  A.  Bechstein. 

Should  judge  the  value  of  coal — first,  by  its  heating  value, 
as  determined  by  an  evaporation  lest  made  imdcr  same  condi- 
tions as  to  furnace  and  typ«  of  boiler  where  it  was  to  be  used. 
Second,  would  consider  the  percentage  of  ash,  which,  if  excess- 
ive, might  reduce  the  value  of  coal,  by  increasing  the  cost  of 
handling  and  maintenance  of  furnace;  and  third,  should  judge 
its  value  by  its  size ;  the  very  small  sizes  as  a  rule  not  being  so 
efficient  as  the  larger.  J.  A.  Malonev. 

D  19,  What  is  the  cost  of  crashing  and  conveying  coal  per 
ton  in  stations  whtre  no  hand  shoveling  is  necessary? 

In  a  station  burning  350  tons  per  day,  the  cost  per  ton  for 
conveying  and  crushing  coal  is  as  follows: 

Conveyer  labor  and  power        3.85  cents 
Crathcr  labor  and  power  3.43  cents 


Total         5.37  cents 
Repain  00  conveyer  .43  cent 

Repairs  on  crusher  were  not  obtainable. 

S.  B.  CUSUING. 

From  three  to  seven  cents  per  ton,  depending  on  character 
of  fuel,  apparatus  and  general  conditions. 

H.  T.  Hastman. 
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Total  lift,  length  of  conveyer,  and  load  factor,  or  amount 
of  coal  handled  per  day,  are  very  important  factors  in  the  cost 
per  ton.  On  account  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  our  work, 
the  fixed  charges  against  the  apparatus  become  quite  an  item 
in  the  total  expense. 

On  a  straight  lift  of  fifty  feet,  coal  dumped  in  crusher  from 
hoppers  of  car.  and  horizontal  conveyer  of  loo  feet  to  bunker, 
the  total  costs  amount  to  ii  cents  per  ton,  average  amount 
handled  40  tons  f>er  day.  Machinery  all  motor-driven  and  cur- 
rent estimated  at  cost. 

On  an  inclined  flight  of  125  feet,  and  horizontal  conveyer 
of  no  feet  to  bunker,  coal  hoisted  from  boat  by  steam  and 
dumped  into  crusher  which  feeds  to  inclined  flight,  average 
amount  handled  200  tons  per  day,  total  costs  are  six  cents 
per  ton.  All  machinery  except  hoisting  from  boat  operated  by 
electric  mo  ton*. 

On  another  straight  lift  from  boat  by  motor  hoist,  dumping 
on  belt  conveyer  which  is  about  200  feet  long,  incline  to  height 
of  50  feet  dumping  into  bunker,  average  amount  handled  300 
tons  per  day,  the  costs  arc  a  trifle  over  6  cents  per  ton. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec  Co. 

One  and  a  quarter  kilowatt-hours  per  ton  of  coal  with  about 
1400  feet  of  conveyer  in  operation  with  the  crusher. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

D  16.  In  a  steam  plant  with  25  per  cent  load  factor,  non- 
condensing,  6  pounds  back  pressure,  160  pounds  pressure,  200 
degrees  superheat,  2000-kiIowatt  capacity,  engines  20  feet  from 
boilers,  ohain-grate  B.  &  W.  stokers,  what  amount  of  nm  of 
mine  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  at  station  'bus-bars  1  System  direct- 
cnrrent,  low-tension,  24  hours  per  day  run. 

Six  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  is  average  consump- 
tion. H.  J.  Meyer. 


Conditions  mentioned  are  very  bad,  on  account  of  the  low 
load  factor  and  high  back  pressure.  I  should  judge  that  the 
amount  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour  would  be  at  least  eight  pounds ; 
probably  higher.  H.  T.  Hartman. 
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Eight  to  ten  pounds  run-of-mine  coal  per  kilowatt- hour  is 
about  as  iittle  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances 

outlined.  A.  S.  KinfiK. 

• 

If  load  factor  ^ven  is  derived  from  maximum  capacity 
multiplied  by  24  hours'  run.  should  say  that  5.2  would  represent 
good  xvork.  If  kiad  factor  is  derived  up(jn  actual  c-apacily  and 
24-hours  rnn^ — in  other  words,  six  hours'  use  01  the  actual 
average  Iwilcr  ca]>acity  on  the  line — the  result  might  Ijc  slightly 
lower.  The  PHit.AOEi.pHiA  Klec.  Co. 


Six  pounds. 


Frei>  U.  SH.MtrE. 


D  17.  What  is  the  best  method  of  firing  the  western  lignaite, 
that  the  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  may  be  complete  T 

Without  having  had  the  experience  in  tiring  western  lignite, 
it  would  appear  by  analogy  that  the  best  method  to  insure  the 
combusiiou  of  the  hydrocarbons  would  be  to  employ  some  type 
of  furnace  that  is  most  successful  in  burning  long-flame  bitu- 
minous coals  without  smoke ;  preferaby,  a  long  brick  arch  or  a  tile 
roof  over  the  furnace.  (  Unsigned,  t 
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BOILERS  AND  MECHANICAL  STOKERS 

£  L  What  is  a  good  handy  rale  for  determining  horse-power 
of  boilers? 

Thirty  pounds  of  water  at  70  degrees  Fahrenheit  evaporated 
into  steam  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  per  hour,  or  54.5  i>ounds 
water  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  evaporated  into  steam  at  212 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  V\*.  B.  Rolaxu. 

The  rating  of  boilers  is  extremely  indefinite.  The  ratio  of 
beating  surface  to  hnrse-powcr,  when  boiler  is  run  under  ordi- 
nar>'  conditions,  is  as  follows: 

Waicr  lube 10  lu  13  «<).  fi.  of  beating  surface  per  hurse^power 

Fire  tube  14  "  18 

Flue 8  *'  la ' 

Plain  cylindrical 6  "  10      "  

I.OCOmotive<«Miofwrvpraci.i  12   "    16        "  "  "  " 
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But  the  accurate  standard  of  a  boiler  horse-power  is  34.5 
pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  a  feed-water  temperature  of 
212  degfrees  Fahrenheit  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


A  handy  rule  for  determining  the  horse-power  of  boilers 
is  to  allow  10  feet  of  submerged  heating  surface  per  horse- 
power. Many  manufacturers  allow  as  low  as  seven  feet  per 
horse-power,  but  it  requires  a  high  flue  temperature  and  lower 
economy  to  get  the  capacity  on  this  basis. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "horse-power" 
to  a  steam  boiler ;  it  is  a  measure  applicable  only  to  dynamic 
effect.  But  as  boilers  are  necessary  for  driving  steam  engines, 
the  same  term  applied  to  steam  engines  has  come  to  be  uni- 
versally applied  to  boilers. 

Rule  :  Divide  the  total  water-heating  surface  in 
square  feet  by  the  number  of  square  feet  of  heating  area — 
as  given  in  the  table  below — required  to  produce  an  evapora- 
tion equivalent  to  one  horse-power  in  boilers  of  the  given  type. 

Tvi'»  ur  BoiLEK  Heatikc  Sur^ack  for  r  Hok^b-Powik 

Square  Fibt 

Water  tube 10  to  12 

Tubular 14  "   18 

Flue 8  ■■   12 

Plain  cylinder b  "  10 

Locomotive  .■ 12  "    16 

Vertical  tubular 15  "  20 

S.  C.  Foster. 


Weigh  the  coal  and  weigh  the  water.  Meters  arc  not 
sufficiently  reliable  for  accurate  results.  A  tank  may  be  gradu- 
ated and  tabulated  so  that  scales  may  be  dispensed  with  after 
weighing  the  first  tank  full,  .\llow  30  pounds  to  the  horse- 
I>ower  per  hour.  W.  W.  Titzeli.. 

A  common  rule  is  to  allow  15  to  18  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  per  horse-power  in  return  tubular  boilers  and  10  to  12 
square  feet  for  water  tube.  A.  Peters. 
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Divide  number  of  pounds  of  water  evaporated  from  and 
at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  by  34.48.        G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Tliis  formula  may  be  used  for  horizontal  tubular  boilers: 
Heating  surface   in  square   feet 

For    heating    surface,    iigure    on    area    of    inside    of    tubes, 
one-half  shell,  and  one  end.  Sam'i.  Kahn. 

The  proper  rule  for  determining  the  horse-power  of  a  boiler 
is  based  on  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  for  evaporating  water. 
Approximately  10  square  feet  of  heating  surface  that  is  in  con- 
tact with  water  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient  to  supply  the 
necessary  evaporating  area  for  one  rated  boiler-horse- power 
in  most  types  of  boilers.  The  horse-power  of  a  boiler  is  there- 
fore equal  to  the  healing  surface  in  contact  witli  water,  divided 
by  ID.  When  using  this  rule,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
rated  boiIer-horse|K»wer  may  atford  each  hour  more  or  less 
steam  than  is  consumed  per  indicated-horsc-p<Jwer  by  the  engine 
to  which  the  boilers  supply  steam.  With  a  thoroughly  efficient 
engine,  each  rated  l>oi!er-horsc-power  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  steam  consumed  per  each  indicated- horse-power. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

See  page  679,  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket  Book. 

G.    H.   CUSHMAN. 

About  12  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  horse-power. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

There  is  no  good,  handy  rule  for  dctcnnining  the  horse- 
power of  boilers;  if  there  were,  it  would  vary  with  each  type 
and  style  of  lioiler.  In  return  tubular  boilers  a  heating  surface 
of  12  to  13  square  feet  per  horse-power  is  often  used.  The  best 
method  of  dctcrmintng  the  horse-power  of  a  boiler  is  the  evapo- 
rative lest,  using  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers* 
standard,  30  ixiund.t  of  water  evaporated  per  horse-jMiwer-hour 
from  and  at  21a  degrees  Fahrenheit,  E.  F.  McCabe. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers reconmiendcd  30  pounds  of  water  as  the  unit  of  boiler 
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power,  and  this  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  advises  that 
the  commercial  rating  be  taken  as  an  evaporation  of  30  pounds 
of  water  per  hour  from  a  feed  temperature  of  loo  degrees  Fah- 
renheit into  steam  of  70  pounds  gauge  pressure,  wliich  may  be 
considered  to  be  equal  to  345  units  of  evaporation;  that  is  34.5 
pounds  of  water  from  a  feed  temperature  of  212  degrees  into 
steam  at  same  temperature  This  standard  is  equal  to  33.305 
B.  t.  u.  per  hour.  C.  C.  Garti.and. 

E  2.  Has  the  efficiency  of  boilers  been  increased  in  the  past 
25  years,  and  if  not.  why  not? 

The  efficiency  of  boilers  has  not  been  increased  much  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  There  has  been  some  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  boiler  plants  by  the  addition  of  economizing 
auxiliaries.  The  boiler  itself  is  doing  very  little  better  now  than 
a  quarter  century  ago,  if  we  consider  the  best  types  that  were 
in  use  at  that  tinie. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill*g  Co,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ves,  approximately  50  per  cent  increase  of  efficiency. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Because  people  have  not  studied  and  do  not  study  such 
matters  thoroughly.  They  fail  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lem and  consider  it  in  Its  individual  aspects.  It  is  assumed,  of 
course,  that  the  inquirer  in  his  use  of  the  word  "boiler"  refers 
rather  to  the  entire  apparatus  of  which  the  boiler  is  only  a 
portion.  A.  Bement. 

The  efhcienc)'  of  boilers  has  certainly  been  increased  since 
the  Babcocli  and  Wilcox  and  other  types  of  water-tube  boilers 
have  been  on  the  market.  This,  we  think,  has  been  within  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  E.  F.  McCabe, 

E  3.  What  is  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  poand  of 
fuel  for  return  tnbular  and  internally-fired  marine-type  boilers? 

Horizontal  tubular  boilers  built  by  a  well-known  firm  hold 
a  record  of  12.86  pounds  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  com- 
bustible from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

W.  W.   TiTZKlX. 
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It  depends  entirely  on  the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  and  the 
condition  of  combustion  of  the  fire  serving  the  boiler. 

A.  Behent. 


The  evaporation  for  horizontal  return  tubular  boilers  may 
be  from  9  to  10  jwunds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  burned, 
when  high-grade  anthracite  or  Cumberland  bituminous  coal  is 
used  and  the  firing  is  done  with  brains.  With  low-grade  coal, 
ihc  evaporation  p-er  pound  of  coal  may  be  considerably  less: 
and  the  result  will  also  be  less  if  the  firing  is  poorly  directed 
or  the  boilers  are  in  bad  condition  or  poorly  set.  Internally- 
fired  boilers  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  give  any  higher  evapo- 
ration per  pound  of  coal  than  can  be  obtained  with  proper  firing 
of  well-designed  and  properly-set  return  tubular  boilers. 

DUGALD  C.  JaCKSOX. 

A  well-set  return  tubular  boiler  should  give  an  evaporative 
efficiency  of  nine  to  ten  pounds  of  water  from  and  at  212  degrees 
per  pound  of  combustible.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

It  depends  upon  kind  of  coal,  fireman  and  load  factor  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  general  answer  can  be  given. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

£  4.  Is  a  Scotch  or  water-tube  boiler  best  adapted  to  operate 
an  electric  plant  16  hours  daily,  variable  load? 

Either  Scotch  or  return  tubular  is  preferable  to  water 
tubular  of  any  make.  \V.  B.  Rolano. 

Water-tube  boilers  preferred.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  find  the  water-tube  boiler  the  most  satisfactory,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  volume  of  water  contained,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  add  boilers  quickly  and  economically  as  the  load  in- 
creases. The  circulation  in  the  marine  boiler  is  slow  so  that  the 
lottom  of  the  boiler  is  generally  cold,  unless  a  circulating  pipe 
is  put  in.    This  creates  unequal  strains  in  the  Ixtiler.  and  leakage. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 
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£  5.  What  experience  has  been  had  with  spiral  or  other 
form  of  baffle  plates  in  the  tubes  of  water-tube  boilers  and  feed- 
water  heaters  1    Is  their  use  an  advantage  or  otherwise! 

Baffle  plates  or  dry  pipes  arc  a  necessity  in  iill  boilers  hav- 
ing small  steam  drums  or  contracted  water  surface  for  the  dis- 
eiigageinenl  ^>f  steam.  Spiral  or  bailie  plates  wilhin  the  tubes 
of  feed-water  heaters  and  water-tube  boilerH  have  not  proved  uf 
any  benefit,  but  are  in  almost  ail  cases  a  detriment,  and  in  some 
instances  dangerous.  W.  VV.  Titzull. 

£  6.  Has  any  member  had  experience  with  cormg^ated  fur- 
nace internally-fired  boilers,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  results  t 

They  are  used  extensively  in  the  United  States  Mavy  and 
are  giving  good  satisfaction.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

We  have  four  250-hp,  internally-fired  boilers  with  corrugated 
fire-box.  These  boilers  have  been  in  use  nine  years,  giving"  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  There  has  not  l>een  a  fire  tut>e  renewed, 
neither  has  there  been  a  rivet  replaced  since  they  were  purchased. 
These  boilers  have  been  operated  at  150  pounds  initial  pressure. 

E.  B.  Greene. 

E  7.  What  kind  of  burner  should  be  used,  and  how  should 
the  boilers  be  built  inside,  to  give  the  best  oil  combustion? 

.■V  checker  brick  wall  should  be  constructed  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  from  bridge  wall,  wall  be  removed  and  the  grates 
bricked  over  all  but  about  one-third  througli  which  the  air  mixes 
with  hot  oil  gases.  A.  E.  Wai-pkn. 

A  bumer  in  which  the  oil  is  atomized  by  steam  with  fur- 
nace built  with  brick  arch  so  that  the  llrst  or  extreme  heat  of 
combustion  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  shell  or  tubes. 

G.  H.  CUSHMAK. 

£  8.  What  special  features  would  be  required  in  a  furnace 
designed  to  burn  Iowa  block  coal? 

The  important  features  would  be  to  place  the  boiler  at  an 
ample  height  above  the  grate  bars  fabout  three  feet  six  inches  in 
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the  case  of  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler)  and  to  provide  for  an 
ample  supply  of  air  through  the  grate  bars. 

I  H.  T.  Hartman. 

£  8.  Wliat  is  the  best  ratio  of  grate  to  heating  surface  in 
a  wood-fired  furnace,  and  how  much  wood  is  homed  per  sqaare 
foot  of  grate  area? 

E  10.  Give  any  records  of  experience  you  have  concerning 
burning  of  coal  in  an  electric- light  plant  at  a  rate  exceeding  30 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour. 

With  Murphy  stokers  we  have  found  that  we  can  bum 
anywhere  from  40  to  70  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  per  hour.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Sixty-nine  pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour 
has,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  been  burned  in  such  service. 

A.  Bement. 

In  its  Heine  boilers  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
is  constantly  burning  30  pounds  or  more,  with  an  evaporation 
of  between  6  and  6.5  pounds  water  per  pound  of  coal  and  a 
horse-power  development  a  small  percentage  above  tlie  builder's 
rating-  C.  F.  Haywood. 

Have  burned  as  much  as  44  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
grate  for  10  hours  with  o.7S-inch  draft  in  back  connection  of 
a  two-pass  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler.  Grates  had  nearly  60 
per  cent  air  space.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

E  11.  Are  mechanical  stokers  recommended  for  small  plants, 
of.  say,  from  100  to  600  horse-power?    Of  2600  horse-power? 

(a)  No.     (b)  Yes.  Geo.  W.  Richardsom. 

No ;  and  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  the  actual  benefit  of 
stokers  for  large  plants.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Stokers  are  advisable  if  a  low  grade  of  fuel  is  to  be  used 
where  the  maximum  boiler  capacity  is  required,  but  will  not 
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show  much,  if  any,  advantage  in  labor  saving  at  plants  under  500 
li  arse-power. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

h  is  not  advisable  to  use  stokers  for  small  plants,  but  for 
large  plants  it  is  desirable,  as  a  saving  is  ejected  in  labor. 

C.  W.  KOINER. 

Our  opinion  would  be  that  mechanical  stokers  arc  economi- 
cal for  almost  any  size  of  plant.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Mechanical  stokers  are  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases  for 
plants  with  capacity  exceeding  1000  horse-power. 

G.  Wilbur  Huhley. 

Mechanical  stokers  arc  not  to  be  reconunended  for  plants 
that  use  less  than  50  or  60  tons  of  coal  per  week,  and  they  afTord 
comparatively  little  advantage  to  plants  that  do  not  use  over  100 
tons  of  coal  per  week.  They  are  ordinarily  to  be  strongly  recom- 
mended for  use  in  plants  using  over  200  tons  of  coal  per  week. 

UUGALD  C.  JaCKSOV. 

The  greatest  saving  occasioned  by  use  of  mechanical  stokers 
is  the  saving  in  boiler-room  labor,  and  liability  of  labor  trouble. 
In  most  small  stations  the  saving  would  not  warrant  the  in- 
stallation, but  in  plants  of  2500-hp  and  over  the  conditions  are 
nsiially  favorable  to  labor-saving  meclianical  stokers,  provided 
prop'cr  coal  is  available.  E.  J.  Bechteu 

I  should  not  ordinarily  recommend  stokers  for  a  plant  of 
from  100  to  500  horse-power.  On  a  plant  of  2500  horse-power 
it  is  probable  that  their  use  would  be  warranted. 

H.  Bottom  LEY. 

We  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  use  mechanical  stokers  in  a 
small  plant,  say  from  too  tn  500  horse-power.  Tn  this  case  the 
cost  of  labor  wt>uld  not  be  lessened  any:  interest,  depreciation, 
maintenance  and  power  required  to  operate  the  mechanical  stoker, 
would,  we  think,  more  than  offset  any  saving  that  might  be  made 
by  its  use.    Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  force  a  mechanical  stoker- 
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fed  furnace  as  much  as  one  fed  by  hand.  In  a  plant  of  2500  horse- 
power the  question  of  labor  would,  in  all  probability,  make  it 
advantageous  to  use  a  mechanical  stoker.        E.  F.  McCabe. 

Mechanical  stokers  are  of  little  advantage  in  small  plants 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  of  any  special  advantage  in  any 
plant  not  equipped  with  machinery  to  bring  the  coal  to  the 
boiler.  A  plant  of  2500  horse-power  ought  to  be  equipped  with 
mechanical  stokers  and  coal-handling  machinery. 

I.  E.   MOOLTROP. 

£  12.  Is  there  an  actual  saving  in  using  stoken,  irrespec- 
tive of  cost  or  quality  of  coalf 

Yes.  In  large  installations  the  saving  due  to  less  labor  is 
more  than  in  the  increased  efficiency.       Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Doubtful.  They  are  being  put  in  and  taken  out  frequently. 
A  certain  builder  of  stokers  has  one  in  an  eastern  city  where 
he  has  paid  upwards  of  $5000  in  first  cost  and  repairs  to  keep  it 
going.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Have  found  very  little  saving  in  fuel  by  use  of  stokers,  but 
have  found  a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  boilers  to  carry 
high  load  peaks.    A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  can  be  used. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  have  found  stokers  very  economical  and  they  have  ef- 
fected considerable  saving  for  us.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Mechanical  stokers  applied  to  a  plant  that  uses  sufficient 
coal  (say  200  tons  per  week  and  upwards)  and  in  which  suitable 
coal-handling  devices  are  installed,  afford  a  large  saving  in  the 
co'at  of  labor.  They  may  also  be  relied  upon  to  improve  the 
evaporative  economy  produced  in  the  boiler  plant  as  compared 
with  ordinary  hand  firing,  though  there  is  no  improvement  as 
compared  with  the  highest  grade  of  hand  firing. 

Dugald  C.  Jackson. 
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The  greatest  saving  occasioned  by  use  of  mechanical  stokers 
is  in  boiler-room  labor.  The  stoker,  however,  should  be  selected 
carefully  with  reference  to  the  coal  available.      E.  J.  Beciitel. 

There  is  no  actual  saving  in  using  stokers,  irrespective  of 
cost  and  quality  of  coal.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

The  chief  advantage  in  the  use  of  stokers  comes  in  the 
saving  of  labor.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

E  13.  (a)  What  is  the  gain  from  the  use  of  mechanical 
stokers?  (b)  Is  the  efficiency  of  the  boilen  increased?  (c)  With 
stokers,  can  a  cheaper  ip^ade  of  coal  be  bnmed? 

Uniformity  and  reliability  of  stoking  fires,  and  lower  grade 
Iff  coal  can  be  used  with  advantage  and  economy. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  can  ordinarily  be  handled  with 
much  less  cost  for  labor  in  a  plant  using  mechanical  stokers  than 
in  a  plant  relying  upon  hand  firing.  In  connection  with  this 
question,  see  the  answer  to  E  12.  Dug.a,ld  C.  Jackson. 

About  five  tons  per  day  in  a  plant  using  100  tons  per  day. 
(b)  Yes.     (c)  Yes.  G.  F.  Willard. 

(a)  Reduced  cost  of  labor. 

( b)  Efficit'ncy  of  boiler  increased,  but  not  efficiency  of 
boiler  and  grate  as  compared  w'ith  best  hand  firing. 

\V.  P.  Haxcock. 

The  efficiency  of  the  boiler  should  be  increased  slightly  by 
the  u.se  of  stokers.  They  also  materially  reduce  the  labor  in 
the  fire-r(Kini  and  make  available  many  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal.    When  properly  handled,  they  also  reduce  smoke. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 

A  cheaper  grade  of  coal  can  be  burned  with  the  use  of 
mechanical  stoker  than  \vitli  hand  firing.  E.  F.  McCabe. 
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£  14.  What  is  the  cost  of  repairs  on  various  types  of  stoker 
grates,  inclndingr  repairs  to  brickwork,  inside  of  furnace?  In 
answering,  state  make  and  horse-power  of  boiler,  make  and  sur- 
face of  grate,  and  effective  draft,  whether  draft  is  natural, 
indnced  or  forced. 

Wc  have  found  with  Murphy  stokers  on  300-hp  llazcllon 
boilers  with  natural  draft  that  repairs  per  year  per  boiler  have 
been  less  than  $10  each.  United  Et,EC.  Lt,  Co. 

£  19.  (a)  Do  smoke-consumers  bum  the  smoke  or  prevent 
the  making  of  iti  (b)  Bo  they  reduce  the  expense  of  running 
the  boilers? 

(a)  prevent  the  formation  of  smoke. 

(b)  Yes.  W.  B.  Roland. 

(a)  Smoke  when  once  formed  can  not  be  burned ;  ihey  do 
not  entirely  prevent  the  making  of  smoke,  (b)  The  exj>cnsc 
is  greater  with  than  without  them. 

Geo.  W.  Richarijso.v. 

It  is  a  chemical  impossibility  to  burn  smoke  (lamp-black). 
Its  formation  can  be  and  is  prevented  by  introducing  jets  of 
steam  under  the  grates  or  into  the  furnace. 

W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

So-called  smoke  consumers  prevent  smoke,  or,  in  other 
wordSi  cause  better  combustion  and  in  consequence  increase  fur- 
nace efficiency  and  lower  cost  of  operation. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Smoke  consumers  both  burn  the  smoke  and  prevent  its 
formation.  The  statement  tliat  smoke  can  not  be  burned,  has 
been  passed  along  by  one  writer  and  another  for  such  a  length 
of  lime  that  people  do  not  always  think  what  it  means.  Obser- 
vation will  show  that  smoke  is  discharged  from  igniting  coal 
at  the  firing  line  of  a  stoker,  but  in  its  passage  over  the  fire 
by  mixture  with  air,  its  carbon  combines  just  the  same  as  any 
other.  A.  Bement. 
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The  effective  smoke  consumer  should  produce  more  perfect 
combustion,  which  should  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler. 

I.    E.    MOULTROP. 

Smoke  consumers  prevent  the  formation  of  smoke  by  fur- 
nishing the  proper  amount  of  air  for  perfect  combustion,  hence 
there  is  no  smoke.  W.  H.  Mills. 

Smoke  consumers  do  not  burn  the  smoke,  but  they  do,  in  a 
great  measure,  prevent  the  making  of  it.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

£  16.  Is  blowing  fines  with  steam  injnrions  to  the  tnbei, 
and  if  so,  in  what  way? 

No,  provided  the  steam  pressure  is  90  pounds  or  over.  The 
flues  should  be  scraped  once  a  week  in  addition  to  the  blowing. 

J.  D.  Saunders. 

No.  G.   H.    CUSHMAN. 

No.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

If  the  tubes  are  blown  while  hot  the  steam  is  not  injurious, 
but  by  blowing  them  while  cold  a  crust  of  soot  may  soon  be 
baked  upon  the  tubes,  which  will  insulate  them  from  the  flame. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

No,  not  if  the  boiler  is  warm.  Boiler  tubes  should  not  be 
blown  with  steam  when  the  boiler  is  cold  as  it  will  cause  the 
tubes  to  expand  and  leak.  C  W.  Kotner. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  blowing  tubes  by  steam  is 
injurious,  in  many  cases  producing  a  soot  enamel  which  is  next 
to  impossible  to  remove  with  the  ordinary  flue  scraper. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Yes;  it  forms  sulphuric  acid  and  causes  external  corrosion. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

We  have  blown  flues  this  way  every  day  for  ten  years  with- 
out noticing  any  injurious  results. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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No.  W.  H.  Mills. 

No.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

E  17.  Ii  it  better  to  expand  boiler  tubes  with  boiler  full 
or  empty? 

I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  advantage  either  way.  1 
have  expanded  tubes  with  the  boiler  full  and  also  with  it  empty, 
and  never  saw  any  advantage  one  way  over  the  other. 

Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  boiler  empty,  especially  with  sectional 
expander.  Either  may  give  good  results  if  no  sediment  is  be- 
tween the  flue  and  sheet ;  neither  will  if  sediment  prevents  a 
metallic  contact.  C.  E.  Bowe. 

Empty.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

It  makes  no  difference,  but  no  hammering  or  calking  should 
be  done  to  any  extent  when  the  boiler  is  full  of  water,  as  the 
concussions  will  cause  leaks  in  other  parts  of  the  boiler. 

W.   W.    TlTZELL. 

Boiler  makers  do  not  hesitate  to  roll  tubes  with  the  boiler 
full  of  cold  water,  provided  the  type  of  boiler  is  one  that  can 
be  rolled  without  entering  it. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

I  f  by  this  is  meant  simply  expanding  tubes  previously 
expanded,  but  leaking,  it  is  better  to  do  this  with  boiler  full ; 
then  go  over  any  that  weep,  with  boiler  under  low  pressure. 
Expand  until  weeping  stops,  but  do  not  go  further,  as  unnec- 
essary rolling  takes  the  nature  out  of  tube  ends. 

Ch.\s.  H.  Peters. 

It  is  better  to  empty  the  boiler  when  expanding  tubes. 

C.  W.  Koiner. 

When  empty.  Wm.  Wiatte. 
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Empty.  G.  H.  Cushmak. 

We  have  never  had  any  trouble  on  tubular  boilers  with  tubes 
that  have  been  expanded  with  the  boiler  empty. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  is  better  to  expand  them  while  they  are  empty. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

If  a  water-tube^  expand^when  boiler  is  empty;  if  a  fire-tube, 
do  the  same.  H.  C.  Hall. 

E  18.  Ib  there  any  other  method  in  nse  giving  successful 
retults  for  keeping  the  external  surfaces  of  tubes  free  from  toot 
in  a  water-tube  boiler  of  the  Babcock  type,  than  the  ordinary 
method  of  blowing  with  steam  or  air  (by  hand)  1 

Feed  the  blower  with  dry  sand  while  blowing. 

G.    H.   CUSHMAK. 

There  is  a  patented  device  that  is  said  to  be  very  effective. 

H.  Bottom  LEY. 

Forced  draft  will  tend  to  keep  boiler  surfaces  clean. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Ca 


ITse  the  broom. 


R.    N.    KlMQALt„ 


E  19.  We  have  two  boilers  that  we  do  not  use;  what  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  them  in  good  condition — keep  them  filled 
with  water,  steam  them  once  a  month,  or  dry  them  out  and  let 
them  remain  so  until  we  want  to  use  them  again? 

Empty  the  boilers  and  clean  same  thoroughly  inside  and 
out,  then,  with  handhole  and  manhole  plates  out,  put  about 
a  scoopful  of  charcoal  in  a  pan  and  put  same  on  two  bricks,  to 
keep  pan  off  shell :  put  this  in  the  boiler,  on  bottom  of  shell, 
and  burn  the  charcoal  until  the  bolter  is  perfectly  drj'  inside. 
Then  close  all  openings,  placing  about  a  peck  of  lump  lime  in 
a  box  in  tube  before  closing  manhole.  Chas,  N.  Shaw. 
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One  good  way  is  to  clean  them  out  and  fill  them  with  water : 
another  way  is  to  erapt>'  the  boiler,  dry  it  thoroughly,  place  trays 
of  quick'limc  in  the  bottom  and  seal  it  as  nearly  airtight  as 
possible.    This  is  the  method  used  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

If  boilers  are  to  stand  a  long  time  out  of  use.  by  all  means 
dry  them  out. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Never  leave  a  boiler  full  of  water  for  any  length  of  time, 
particularly  if  tt  has  steel  tubes.  We  have  had  several  instances 
where  the  boiler  was  left  full  of  water  and  inside  of  nine  months 
the  steel  tubes  were  ruined  by  pitting.  Distilled  water  is  death 
to  steel  tubes.  Open  the  boiler  and  dry  it  out.  In  laying  up. 
blow  off  or  empty  it.  close  the  blowoff  and  put  in  two  or  three 
gallons  of  crude  petroleum.  Fill  full  of  water  (run  over),  then 
let  the  water  run  out.  The  vaseline  will  protect  the  shell  and 
tubes.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Keep  them  perfectly  dry  and  leave  handhole  and  manhole 
plates  off.  Andrew  F.  Hall. 

Idle  boilers  may  be  filled  full  of  water  when  out  of  service 
or  they  may  be  drained  of  all  water,  dried  out,  and  pans  of 
lime  put  in  the  bottom  to  absorb  any  moisture  that  may  be  in 
them.  C.  W.  Koiner. 


We  would  recommend  drying  out  the  boiler  and  keeping  it 
dry.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

I  beg  to  quote  instructions  received  from  a  prominent  manu- 
facturer of  steam  boilers: 

'"The  worst  feature  to  take  care  of  is  outside  corrosion  ♦  *  • 
run  the  water  out  before  the  boiler  has  entirely  cooled  off, 
leaving  gauge  cocks  and  blmv-off  valves  open  to  give  as  much 
circulation  of  air  as  possible,  and  when  cooled  entirely  off,  close 
np  all  valves  and  allow  it  to  remain  that  way  •  •  •  clean  off  all 
the  9or»t  possible  *  *  *  dose  damjier  and  all  doors  tightly  *  *  * 
throw  some  boards  on  the  grates  and  spread  about  a  barrel  of 
rnslackcd  lime  on  them  to  absorb  as  much  moisture  as  possible." 
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This  information  related  to  a  water-tube  boiler,  but  should 
offer  suggestions  for  any  type.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Keep  boilers  full  of  water.  G.  W.  Hubley. 

Keep  them  full  of  water.  Wm.  Wiatte. 

Should  think  a  good  way  to  care  for  boilers  that  are  to 
stand  idle  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  would  be  to  clean 
and  dry  them  thoroughly  (leaving  the  manhole  plates  out)  and 
set  pans  of  lime  inside  the  boilers  and  settings  to  absorb  any 
moisture  that  may  gather.  O.  H.  Young. 

L'sc  them  at  stated  intervals.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

It  is  better  to  lay  away  boiler  dry.  Disconnect  steam  and 
feed-piping  or  blank  off  with  blind  flanges.  Drain  boiler  and 
put  in  pan  of  lime.     Renew  lime  occasionally. 

To  put  boiler  away  wet,  put  in  five  to  10  pounds  of  soda, 
according  to  size  of  boiler,  and  pump  completely  full  of  water. 
Soda-water  will  not  corrode.  F.  D.  Elwell. 

Dry  them  out,  close  all  the  valves  and  let  them  stand. 

G.   F.   WiLLARD. 

Empty,  take  out  manhole  and  mud-drum  plates,  and  in 
water-tube  boilers  bottom-tube  caps,  and  keep  boilers  dry. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

Keep  them  in  working  condition  by  occasional  use  in  actual 
service ;  boilers  deteriorate  rapidly  if  idle ;  if  used  occasionally 
you  know  they  are  in  good  order  and  ready  to  help  out  in  case 
of  emergency.  H.  Bottomley. 

Unless  feed  water  is  exceedingly  good,  it  is  best  to  steam  the 
hoilers  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Keep  the  boilers  dry  all  the  time. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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Fill  the  boilers  witli  water  and  put  in  Lwo  or  ttirce  quarts  of 
kerosene;  warm  up  and  then  blow  down  dry.  This  gives  the 
boilers  a  shght  coating  of  oil,  which  protects  theni  from  rust,  and 
also  loosens  the  scale.  W.  H.  Mills. 

Dry  them  out  and  place  a  tray  containing  five  pounds  of 
quick-lime  inside  the  boiler;  dose  up  the  manhead  and  leave 
water  columns  open  to  give  vent.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

E  20.  Supposing  a  boiler  fire  had  been  banked,  and,  bank 
beooming  hot,  pressure  had  risen;  also  that  safety  valre  had 
stuck  and  pressure  on  a  100-pound  boiler  was  found  to  have 
run  up  to,  say,  175  pounds,  would  the  sudden  opening  of  safety 
valve  be  attended  with  any  disastrous  results? 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  let  the  safety  valve  open, 
although  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  the  results  would  be.  as 
the  factor  of  safety  is  generally  taken  at  five.  A  better  way 
would  be  to  cover  the  bank  with  ashes  and  then  in  a  few  minutes 
put  the  pump  on ;  this  would  reduce  the  pressure  gradually. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Better  not  try  this  experiment  unless  you  want  lo  risk 
death.  Slop  the  heat  by  covering  or  smothering  the  fire  with 
wet  earth  or  ashes,  opening  the  damper,  and  let  the  boiler  cool 
off  slowly.  If  the  chimney  draft  is  strong  then  open  the  damper 
very  little,  as  the  cold  air  is  liable  to  cause  too  sudden  con- 
traction of  tubes,  which  might  result  in  leaks. 

.W.   W.  TiTZELL. 

Under  the  condition  assumed  it  would  be  well  not  to  open 
the  valves,  but  rather  to  diminish  the  fire  by  drawing  it  or  cover- 
ing it  with  wet  ashes.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Such  an  occurrence  would  probably  be  disastrous. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley, 


It  would  be  liable  to  be  disastrous. 
ashes  and  leave  safetv  valve  alone. 


Cover  fire  with  wet 
Wm.  Wi.\tte. 
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Under  the  circumstances  suggested  in  this  ques(ioii,  tlic 
safety  valve  should  never  be  touched.  A  safe  method  to  let  off 
pressure  would  be  to  bank  the  fire  heavily  with  green  coal  and 
blow  off  very  gently  through  blow-off  pipe. 

The  Ediso.n  El^c.  Ili.'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Possibly-  1  would  suggest  Jetting  the  steam  out  gradually 
through  some  other  opening. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Ei£c.  Co. 

If  there  were  three  gauges  of  water,  the  sudden  opening  uf 
the  valve  would  be  liable  to  rupture  the  boiler  by  water-haminer. 

H.  C  Halu 

It  sometimes  proves  disastrous;  not  always. 

J.  S.  Robinson. 

It  might  cause  an  explosion.  It  would  be  better  to  cover 
fire  with  ashes  and  let  the  boiler  cool  down.        F.  W.  Bullock. 

£  21.  Operating  tliree  boilera  loaded  at  peak,  is  it  economy 
to  cut  off  one  and  bank  when  load  falls  within  capacity  of  two  f 


Certainly. 


Gia   \V.  Richardson. 


It  will  dejicncl  u(K)n  how  fast  the  load  falls  after  it  comes 
within  the  capacity  of  the  two  remaining  boilers.  Ordinarily  it 
will  save  fuel  lo  keep  the  fire  under  the  exlra  boiler  burning  with 
individual  damper  closed  until  furnace  is  cooled  down.  It  is 
also  poor  policy  to  hank  a  fire  when  furnace  is  very  hot,  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Have  tried  both  ways,  and  find  that  if  you  have  good 
dampers  and  a  number  of  hours  to  run  you  can  save  by  banking. 

Andrew  F.  Ham., 


It  is  better  to  cut  out  one  boiler  when  the  load  droj-S  off 
to  that  point  where  two  will  do  the  work  without  crowding. 

C.  W.   KOINER. 
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Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Not  until  the  load  falls  to  a  point  where  the  two  will  handle 
ihc  load  with  case.  Wm.  Wiatte. 

Yes;  if  the  two  in  use  arc  nut  worked  hard  enough  to  tlirow 
water.  C.  F.  Haywcxjd. 

If  in  a  lighting  plant  and  the  boiler  is  to  remain  idle  for 
16  hours  or  over,  cut  it  out  and  bank  fire.        J.  D.  Saunders. 

Yes.  W.  P,  Hancock. 

Yes.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Bbocktox. 

A  few  trials  will  demonstrate  which  is  the  more  economical, 
but  it  usually  pays  to  load  boilers  up  to  the  limit. 

AuGUST.\  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

This  dq>cnds  upon  what  is  termed  capacit)'  of  boiler.  Effi- 
ciency falls  very  fast  when  rate  of  evaporation  falls  below  two 
pounds  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface.         J.  S.  Robinson. 

A  question  of  local  conditions,  quality  of  coal  and  amount  of 
grate  surface.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

E  22.  Has  any  one  tried  the  storage  of  heat  or  steam,  in  a 
large  boiler  plant  by  banking  all  the  fires  but  one  and  supply- 
ing steam  from  that  one  to  maintain  pressure  in  the  idle  ones, 
and  if  BO,  what  were  the  results? 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  try  it  as  ihc  water  in  the  boilers  lliat  are 
'die  will  not  keep  as  hot  as  the  temperature  of  ihe  steam  from 
the  supply  boiler:  as  there  would  be  no  circulation  of  the  water 
in  the  dead  boilers,  the  dead  ones  would  act  as  condensers  of 
steam  from  the  live  one.  Then,  again,  the  expansion  of  the  top 
half  of  the  boiler  would  be  more  than  (hat  of  the  bottom.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  desire  to  have  the  pressure  of  a  boiler  at  all  times 
as  it  is  to  have  the  temperature  of  the  brick  setting  up  to  its 
working  temperature.  Geo.  W.  RiciiARnsoN. 
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In  such  case  the  boilers  with  banked  fires  would  act  as  con- 
densers. VV.   \V.  TiTZELL. 


Have  found  it  economical  in  the  management  of  battery 
boilers  on  n  light  day  load  to  have  the  fires  lightly  banked  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  boiler  will  niukc  some  steam  and  pull  the  load 
principally  wilh  one  boiler  if  it  will  do  it  without  crowding.  Fuel 
can  be  saved  in  all  such  cases  by  this  means,  but  in  no  case  work 
the  boiler  having  the  live  fire  with  a  strong  draft. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  tried  this  method  with  the  following  results:  We  bled 
our  steam  heads  back  into  the  boilers  by  means  of  two-inch  pipe. 
This  pipe  goes  into  each  boiler,  with  valve  near  entrance.  The 
valves  on  two  boilers  being  open  and  the  pop  valve  on  idle  boiler 
blowing  oflf  before  that  of  the  forced  boiler,  we  found  the  water 
nearly  all  lifted  out  of  the  boiler  under  fire  into  boiler  banked. 
After  this  we  decided  not  to  continue  the  experiment. 

Yes,  have  tried  it,  but  have  found  that  it  is  not  economy, 
since  the  steam  required  to  maintain  pressure  in  idle  boilers  is 
wasted.  W.m.  Wiatte. 

Yes;  I  have  made  several  tests  of  this  and  always  at  a  loss 
of  fuel.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

The  boiler  condenses  the  steam  from  the  others  to  keep  il 
hot  and  requires  the  water  to  be  blown  down  frequentlv. 

W.  H.  Mills. 

E  23.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  and  remedy  for  rapid 
deterioration  in  axles  and  wheeh  of  efravity-backet  continuoas 
coal-and-aah  conveyor  systems? 

The  manufacturer  will  tell  you  not  to  oil  iheni.  but  ex- 
perience has  proven  that  a  swab  and  a  bucket  of  black  oil  oc- 
casionally will  increase  their  life  50  per  cent  or  more. 

Geo.  W.  Rjchardson. 
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When  new,  paint  with  three  coats  of  Dixon's  graphite  paint. 
The  metal  must  be  f.«rfeclly  clean  before  paintinp.  All  scales 
of  rust  must  be  removed.  Each  coat  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
before  adding  another.  This  paint  will  resist  sulphuric  and  di- 
luted add.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 


Dirt, 


W.  P,  Hancock. 


Probably  sulphuric  acid  and  griL 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Corrosion  due  to  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
stilphur  from  coal  and  ashes.  G.  Wildur  P^lblev. 

£  24,  What  is  the  smallest  amount  of  grate  surface,  meas- 
ured in  square  feet  per  kilowatt,  required  to  produce  the  amount 
of  steam  demanded  at  the  time  of  the  peak  of  the  load  T 

The  smallest  amount  of  grate  per  kilowatt  should  be  0.12 
square  foot.  W.  ['.  H.\n<  ock. 

This  would  depend  on  the  intensit)'  of  draft,  as  it  is 
necessarj-  to  burn  an  increased  amount  of  coal  in  order  to  obtain 
an  increased  amount  of  heat.  The  more  favorable  the  conditions, 
the  less  amount  of  coal  required.  The  question  woul<l  imply  a 
very  uneconomical  use  of  coal  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  experi- 
ment in  this  direction,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
or  repairs  to  boilers,  which  arc  necessarily  bad  under  intense 
draft.  U.  T.  Hartman. 


This  question  should  have  included  some  data  givtnjj  t\i>c  of 
equipment  of  plant  for  which  answer  is  desired.  The  yrade  of  coal 
used  and  the  efficiency  of  boilers,  engines  and  pencralors.  would 
ha\'e  to  be  known  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  appmximale 
conclusion.  The  anioutit  of  steam  used  per  kilowatt-hour  would 
have  to  be  found,  after  which  all  would  depend  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  with  grade  of  c^al  used.  Enough  coal  would  have 
to  be  bumc<l  to  cvaf>oralc  tlie  aniounl  i»f  steam  required  per  hour, 
and  enough  grate  surface  would  have  to  be  provided  to  bum 
that  amount  of  coal  al  a  rate  not  to  exceed  25  or  30  pounds  of 
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coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour.  In  connection 
with  the  above  it  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  not  noticed 
the  fact,  that  one  boiler- horse- power  (centennial  standard)  is 
about  the  right  size  for  one  kilowatt  output  with  compound- 
condensing  engines,  and  the  necessary  steam  auxiliary  equip- 
ment, under  average  conditions.  The  grate  area  furnished  with 
a  water-tube  boiler  of  about  500-hp  size  would  be  from  0.16  to 
0.22  square  foot  per  rated  horse-power  of  boiler. 

J.  A.  Malonky. 

E  28.  Are  there  any  famaces  for  burning  bituminous  coal 
that  are  absolutely  smokeless? 

Yes,  there  are  furnaces  for  burning  bituminous  coal  that 
arc  absohitcly  smokeless.  A.  Beuent. 

With  intelligent  operation  a  number  of  well-known  fur- 
naces on  the  market  should  meet  the  requirements  in  regard 
to  the  absence  of  smoke.  I.  E.  Moi'ltrop. 

The  Murphy  or  Roncy  stokers  will  burn  coking  bitumincnis 
coal  continuously  without  making  smoke.  The  Babcock  and 
Wilcox  chain  grate  will  burn  free-burning  coal  continuously 
wilhout  smoke.  The  cleaning  of  the  Murphy  or  Roncy  stokers 
has  to  be  done  carefully  if  this  result  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  chain  grate  is  (with  most  fuels)  self- 
cleaning.  The  result  will  be  more  certain  if  the  boilers  are 
raised  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  higher  above  the  furnace  than  is 
customary;  the  effect  of  this  being  to  give  a  larger  combustion 
chamber:  A  "Dutch  oven"  hand-fired  furnace  in  which  the 
arch  extends  over  the  entire  length  of  the  grates  can  be  operated 
smokelcssly  under  a  reasonably  steady  load  if  it  is  equipped 
with  sectional  grates  that  can  be  shaken  and  cleaned  a  small 
part  at  a  time.  No  furnace  whatever  can  be  operated  abso- 
lutely without  smoke  if  (a)  the  load  is  subject  to  great  varia- 
tion; or  (b)  if  in  order  to  clean  fires  the  furnace  must  be  cooled. 

The  Edison  IllV,  Co.  of  Detroit. 

There  is  more  or  less  smoke  with  all  forms  of  furnaces  for 
burning  bituminous  coal.  H.  T.  Hartm.ak. 
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None  that  I  know  of  that  arc  commercially  possible.  A 
l^ood  under-feed  stoker  will  give  almost  no  smoke.  Also,  a 
hand-fired  boiler  with  fire-brick  arch  will  give  very  little  smoke 
if  the  fireman  keeps  his  fire  tliin  and  well  spread,  and  uses  the 
one-shovel  method  of  firing.  A.  Balsi-ey. 

E  26.  In  a  central  station  having  an  annual  output  of  about 
2,000,000  kilowatt-hours,  what  figure  would  represent  good  prac- 
tice in  boiler-room  labor  per  kilowatt-hour,  coal  and  ashes  being^ 
handled  by  hand? 

Two-tenths  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  is  a  fair  figure  for  boiler- 
room  labor  for  n  on -condensing  stations  having  an  annual  out- 
put ranging  from  1,500,000  to  2,500,000  kilowatt-hours.  This 
is  an  average  of  several  plants  that  were  operated  in  Chicago 
some  few  years  agOj  burning  No.   i    Illinois  nut. 

A.  L.  Landsuerg. 

From  0.15  to  0.18  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

T)^^  of  boiler  equipment  and  load  factor  have  so  much  to 
do  with  central-station  costs  per  kilowatt-hour  that  it  is  hard 
to  give  exact  data  without  this  information.  With  average 
equipment  and  the  ordinary  load  factors  the  costs  will  lie  close 
to  two  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  Phii_u>elphia  Ei.tc.  Co. 


One-tenth  of  a  cent. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


E  27.  Is  there  any  efficient  apparatus  on  the  market  for 
directly  determining  the  percentage  of  C0«  in  the  waste  gases 
passing  from  the  boiler? 

The  econometer,  gas  compos i meter,  dasymeter.  Ados  ap- 
paratus— are  all  automatic  and  continuously-indicating  instru- 
ments. The  chemical  econometer  and  Orsat  apparatus  are  sim- 
ple chemical  instruments,  but  require  personal  manipulation.  .\I1 
of  these  devices  are  good  and  efficient.  The  Orsat  apparatus  is 
much  the  lowest  in  cost  and  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  very 
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large  majority  of  cases,  because  the  other  instruments  require  a 
little  care  and  attention,  and  in  a  plant  where  condition  of  coni- 
I'ustion  and  furnace  performance  has  only  occasional  attention. 
•Jiey  suffer  nejjlect  and  so  pet  out  of  proper  condition — Ihrouj^h 
no  fault  of  the  instrument,  but  owing  to  neglect.  It  is  less  ex- 
pensive to  let  a  $25  instrument  go  to  the  scrap  heap  than  one 
costing  $150  to  $300.  A.  Bement. 

The  Orsat  apparatus  will  dctcrnunc  the  amount  of  COi 
in  the  flue  gas  within  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

Sam'l  Kaun. 

There  is  a  device   for  directly  determining  the  amount  of 
CO3  in  the  flue  gases  of  a  hnjler.  H.  S.  Russell. 


The  Orsat  gas-analysis  outlit. 


W.  P.  Hancock. 


£  26,  What  is  proper  mixture  for  filling  fusible  pings  in. 
boilers  oarrying  110  pounds  steam?  Flags  are  protection  against 
low  water. 


Some  machinists  use  pure  tin. 
Pure  Ganca  tin. 


Fred  H.  Beck. 

E.  W.   FURBUSH. 


£  1^9.  Does  a  clean,  smokeless  chimney  in  itself  possess  a 
money  value  through  its  effect  on  the  community  T  In  other 
words,  does  it  represent  a  value  other  than  possible  saving  of 
fuel  to  the  owner? 

A  smokeless  chimney  ha^  a  money  value  if  it  is  a  part  of 
a  system  that  expresses  the  same  tliought  of  care  and  cleanli- 
ness thronghotit.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  have  a  "nuisance  value."  Imt  it 
would  naturally  be  difficult  to  determine. 

H.  T.  Hartma.v. 


In  addition  to  the  possible  saving  of  fuel,  a  smokeless  chim- 
ney wotdd  eflfect  a  great  saving  in  painting  hills.     The  buildings 
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ui  the  inimediate  vicinit)-  of  one  of  these  snioky  chimneys  have  to 
be  painted  about  once  in  two  years,  or  tlircc  years  at  the  most, 
and  even  then  they  never  look  to  their  best  advantage.  We  also 
find  considerable  difficult)'  from  having  the  smoke  and  soot  de- 
posited on  the  limestone  trimmings  of  our  buildings.  This,  of 
course,  produces  a  discoloration  that  is  more  or  less  permanent. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  saving  of  fuel  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
but  the  money  invested  to  effect  that  saving  is  so  great  that  it  is 
verj'  difficult  to  prove,  even  taking  into  account  the  painting  bills, 
lliat  it  is  a  good  investment  for  the  owner.         Walteb  Flint. 

IT 

FORCED  DRAFT,  BLOWERS  AND  STACKS 

F  1.  Which  is  the  more  eoonomioal  system — forced  or 
induced  draft?     Why? 

Forced  draft,  for  the  following  reasons:  Less  power  to 
operate,  because  of  smaller  volume  of  gas;  less  maintenance  and 
iiepreciation,  because  gases  are  cool  and  free  from  sulphur  com- 
pounds; less  leakage  in  boiler  settings,  because  of  less  difference 
of  air  pressure  between  gas  passages  in  boiler  and  atmosphere, 
with  a  given  difference  of  pressure  below  and  above  the  grate. 

J.  S.  AVERV. 

There  is  more  economy  in  induced  draft  than  in  forced, 
Lecause  of  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  there  is  always  a  tendency, 
unless  witit  under-feed  stokers,  to  blow  holes  in  the  fire,  resulting 
in  uneven  combustion.  Other  factors  that  would  enter  into  the 
(question  of  preference  more  strongly  than  economy  arc  adapta- 
bility, maintenance  and  cost  of  installation.  £.  E.  Lee. 

It  depends  upon  circumstances.  Induced  draft  requires  no 
power,  but  considerable  investment  in  a  good  chimney. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Forced  draft — air  delivered  under  the  grate  bars  at  a  pressure 
from  one  inch  to  one  and  onc-lialf  inches  of  water.  Induced  draft 
takes  away  a  portion  of  air  from  above  the  fire,  which  is  needed 
for  complete  combustion  of  the  gases.    Air  under  the  grates  pro- 
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lects  ilieni  and  tends  lo  dissolve  the  clinkers.  We  have  taken  coal 
that  formed  bad  clinkers  under  natural  draft,  but  with  a  press- 
ure of  air  (one  inch  of  water)  in  the  ash  pit,  the  same  coal 
was  burned  witliout  forming  any  clinkers  whatever. 

W.  W^   TiTZELL. 


Forced  draft. 


G.    WiLBUK    HUBI-EY. 


The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  been  using 
forced  draft  with  g^eat  success,  thinking  it  better  than  induced. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

Forced  draft.  The  air  becomes  heated  before  passing 
throng-h  the  coal.  G.  F.  Wili.ard. 

This  depends  entirely  on  local  conditions.  For  an  old  plant, 
forced;  usually  induced  draft  for  new  plant.  Partly  because 
the  induced  draft  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  stack. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Under  forced  draft  air  is  forced  through  the  fire,  the  press- 
ure above  the  atmosphere  l)eing  maintained  either  in  the  closed 
ash-pit  or  in  the  closed  fire-room;  the  latter  arrangement  is 
practical  only  in  marine  service. 

ITnder  the  induced  or  suction  method  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  exhausted  from  the  furnace,  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced  therein  and  air  thereby  caused  to  flow  through  the 
fuel.  Roth  systems,  however,  operate  to  produce  a  pressure 
difference  between  the  ash-pit  and  the  combustion  chamber, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
that  one  method  is  superior  to  the  other ;  the  one  to  be  adopted 
must  depend  upon  conditions,  and  the  advantages  as  compared 
with  chimney  draft  are  common  to  either. 

C.  C.  Gartland. 


F  2.    How  mach  can  the  capacity  of  a  battery  of  boilers 
be  increased  by  the  ase  of  induced  draft  or  forced  draft? 

Fiftj'  lo  too  per  cent,  but  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
regular  thine  f"r  economical  operation.  A.  E.  Walden. 
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About  loo  per  cent  by  forced  draft. 


K3 


About  25  per  cent. 


G.  Wilbur  Huclky. 
Augusta  Ry.  and  Elbc.  Co. 


F  3.  Is  there  an  actaal  gain  in  osing  forced  or  induced 
draft  over  natural  draft,  with  grate  and  heating  surface  properly 
proportioned  for  forced  draft  T 

Have  m-vi-T  found  any  advanta)i;L-  in  forced  draft. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  or  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes;  it  permits  of  burning  far  more  coal  per  square  foot 
of  grate  and,  to  that  extent,  of  overloading  boiler. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No,  it  is  not  economical. 


W.  W.  Titzelu 


A.  E.  Wauien. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


In  some  particular  cases,  there  is  actual  and  iwsiiive  gaia 
in  the  use  of  forced  as  compared  with  induced  draft  by  either 
fan  or  cbinuiey.  For  example:  witlt  a  stoker,  suction  draft  may 
be  so  strong  as  to  cause  such  an  inflow  of  air  through  the  coat 
in  the  hopper  as  to  prevent  its  igniting,  but  with  air  forced 
under  the  grate,  a  much  higher  pressure  may  be  used  than  is 
possible  with  suction  draft.  A.  Bement. 

F  4.     Is  mechanical  draft  desirable  for  one  60-inch  by  16-foot 
fire*tube  boiler,  worked  intermittently? 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  mechanical  draft  under 
the  condition  stated.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Would  not  consider  mechanical  draft  under  such  conditions.^ 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  West  Chester.  Pa. 
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No,  excepting  when  the  wind  is  not  in  the  right  direction 
or  you  happen  to  get  an  extra  bad  grade  of  ccal. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

No.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

F  5.  Which  is  the  better  practice  in  a  station  of  600  horse- 
power— to  use  forced  draft  and  economizers,  or  to  have  a  g^d 
chimney  ? 

Good  chimney  desirable.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Can  see  no  objection  to  good  chimney  draft  with  econo- 
mizers. Forced  draft  is  not  an  economical  process  of  burning 
fuel.  W.  B.  Roland. 

Should  prefer  chimney. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  WE.s'r  Chester,  I^a. 

For  a  plant  of  this  size  natural  draft  with  economizers 
would  be  a  very  economical  arrangement. 

C.  W.  Koiner. 

A  good  chimney,  if  the  price  of  material  and  labor  is  not 
too  high  for  installation.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

To  use  forced  draft  judiciously;  but  it  is  harder  on  the 
boilers  than  w'hen  operated  by  natural  draft.  The  best  way  is 
to  have  ample  boiler  capacity  so  that  0.75  inch  of  water  with 
fan  under  grates  woulfl  be  sufficient.  W.  \V.  Tttzell. 

.\  good  chimney  can  alway.s  be  relied  ujwii.  unless  the 
conditions  are  unusual :  and  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  forced  draft 
in  a  station  of  the  size  named  in  the  question.  Economizers 
may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  chimney  if  the  boilers  do 
not  have  sufficient  heating  surface  to  reduce  the  gases  to  the 
lowest  temperature  compatible  with  good  flraft. 

DroAi.D  C.  Jackson-. 

V,  2     6 
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Have  a  good  chimney.  (Unsigned.) 

The  best  practice  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  to  let  nature 
do  the  work  with  the  aid  of  a  good  chimney.  In  the  design 
of  power  installations,  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  of 
mechanical  draft  should  be  figured  out  with  reference  to  the 
existing  conditions  and  the  following  points  brought  into  con- 
sideration : 

(i)  The  gain  due  to  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  flue 
gases. 

(2)  The  gain  due  to  the  use  of  an  economizer. 

(3)  The  theoretical  gain  of  forced  draft  effected  by  the 
use  of  a  less  quantity  of  air  per  pound  of  fuel  consumed  and 
consequently  less  heat  wasted  in  raising  the  temperature  of  that 
air. 

(4)  The  quantity  of  fuel  required  to  be  burned  in  a  given 
time  and  the  total  amount  of  air  needed  for  complete  com- 
bustion. 

(5)  The  fact  that  natural  draft  will  not  easily  burn  more 
than  25  ix)unds  of  average  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate. 

(6)  That  an  economizer,  as  usually  designed,  diminishes 
the  draft  by  about  30  per  cent. 

The  simplest  comparison  that  can  be  made,  is  to  add  together 
the  interest  on  the  first  cost,  including  the  housing,  ground 
rent,  coal  and  attendance,  and  divide  this  sum  by  the  pounds 
of  water  evaporated.  Keep  in  mind  the  respective  durability 
of  the  different  types  of  plant.  Wm.  McDon.ald. 

With  a  large  steady  load  and  intelligent  care  the  forced 
draft  and  economizer,  or  induced  draft  and  economizer,  would 
be  better.  Ai'gust.v  Rv.  anp  Elec.  Co. 

In  a  station  of  500  horse-power,  we  think  it  better  engi- 
neering practice  to  have  a  g(X>d  chinmey  than  to  use  forced 
<lraft  and  economizers.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

iMirccrl  draft  and  ecoiKiinizer.  H.  C.  IIali.. 

Forced  draft  and  economizers  would  be  more  efficient  in 
operation.      .\n    estimate    of    economy    inchulos.    however,    the 
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factor  of  fixed  expense,  excess  of  which  with  forced  draft  and 
economizer  may  be  greater  than  saving  in  efficiency  gained 
by  their  use,  especially  where  we  can  economize  on  only  a 
fraction  of  the  load  provided  for.  I.  S.  Robinson. 

F  6.  Has  any  one  tried  an  all-concrete  stack,  or  a  concrete 
stack  base  with  smoke  flue  entering  the  concrete,  without  having 
same  lined  with  flre-brick?    If  so,  what  has  been  the  result? 

If  stack  base  is  made  of  good  cinder  concrete,  there  should 
be  no  trouble  if  not  lined  with  fire-brick. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  ChesteRj  Pa. 

Experience  of  others  has  shown  it  to  be  successful. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  have  had  an  all-concrete  smoke  tunnel  and  stack  base 
in  use  over  six  months  with  verv  satisfactorv  results. 

P.   H.   KORST. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Cement  Age,  written  by  a  German 
engineer,  he  brought  out  the  fact  that  hot  gases  had  a  deterior- 
ating and  disintegrating  effect  on  concrete.  If  this  be  true  an 
all-concrete  stack  would  not  be  much  of  a  success,  unless  it 
were  lined.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

F  7.  What  is  the  minimum  allowable  height  for  the  linii^ 
of  self-supporting  steel  stacks  ? 

Chicago,  111.,  ordinance  calls  for  a  brick  lining  not  under 
38  feet  in  height.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

One-third  of  height.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  have  a  stack  of  the  self-supporting  type.  100  feet  high, 
that  has  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  that  never  had  a 
lining  in  it.  and  I  have  used  others  that  were  operated  under 
the  same  conditions  and  never  gave  the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

G.  B.  Lkland. 
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The  minimum  height  of  the  fire-brick  lining  should  be  at 
the  point  where  the  action  of  the  hot  gases  will  cease  to  aflfect 
detrimentally  the  shell  of  the  chimney. 

Example :     Assuming  the  following  data : 
Chimney  height  ^  150  feet. 

Temperature  =  400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Atmosphere  temperature  ^=    60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Temperature  that  may  be  used  next 
to  chimney  plates  =  150  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  height  of  fire-brick  lining  may  be  calculated  as  follows : 
Maximum   difference    in   tempera- 
ture between  flue  and  atmosphere  =  40odegrees  —  6odegrees. 

=  340  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

=  340  degrees -^-  150  feet 
=  -2.23  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


Degrees  that  temperature  is  low- 
ered per  foot  rise  of  chimney       =  340  degrees -^-  150  feet 


Difference  in  temperature  between 
flue  and  the  exposed  portion  of 
inside  shell  at  the  point   where 

the  fire-brick  lining  terminates      ^=400 degrees —  150  degrees 

=  250  degfrees  Fahrenheit. 
Then  250  degrees  -^  2.23  degrees  gives   112  feet  as  the 
height  of  fire-brick  for  this  particular  case. 

Wm.  McDonaiji. 

F  8.  What  is  the  value  of  mechanical-draft  apparatus  ai 
an  auxiliary  means  for  producing  excess  boiler  capacity  during 
peak  of  the  load! 

About  25  per  cent  of  full  load. 

-Arcu.ST.\  Ry.  .\nd  Klec.  Co. 

For  obtaining  extra  boiler  capacity  during  peak  loads,  or  in 
case  of  emergency,  steam  blowers  applied  to  each  boiler  are  simply 
iiivaluablc.  especially  in  view  of  their  low  first  cost,  small  amount 
of  space  required,  and  simplicity  of  operation.  The  question 
whether  the  expense  of  a  mechanical  draft  plant  would  be  war- 
ranted would  depend  on  each  individual  case. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 
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Auxiliary  mechanical  draft  versus  additional  boiler  equip- 
ment may  be  warranted  if  the  peak  is  of  very  short  duration. 
The  vital  point  to  consider  in  this  connection  is  the  margin  of 
extra  capacity  needed  to  insure  absolute  rehability  of  service. 

Auxiliary  mechanical  draft  versus  additional  stack  invest- 
ment is  a  more  common  phase  of  the  question,  and  if  installed 
would  ordinarily  be  used  and  controlled  the  same  as  natural 
draft.  The  Philadelphi.\  Elec.  Co. 

Good,  if  you  baffle  boiler  and  install  damper  regulator. 

Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


a 

PIPING,  CONDENSERS,  ETC. 

G-  1.  What  is  the  best  gasket  material  for  steam  headers 
carrying  superheated  steam  at  175  pounds  pressure? 

Corrugated  copper  discs.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

I  have  found  that  sheet  asbestos  treated  with  cylinder  oil 
and  graphite  gives  good  satisfaction.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

The  McKim  gasket.  This  gasket  is  made  into  a  copper 
ling  with  a  core  of  rubber  or  asbestos.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

.Asbestos  board  saturated  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  rubbed 
over  on  both  sides  with  Dixon's  flake  graphite.  Such  joints  are 
everlasting:  we  have  never  known  one  to  blow  out. 

W.    W.    TlTZELL. 

A.>;l>e.st()s.  W.\i.  Wiatte. 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  Continental  practice, 
with  long  experience  with  high-pressure  superheated  steam,  has 
proven  copper  under  certain  conditions  to  be  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  high  temperature,  and  pure  asbestos — also  pre- 
viously much  used — is  blown  out  by  the  high  pressure.  For  these 
reasons  corrugated  copper  or  wire  gauze  imbedded  in  asbestos  or 
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graphite  has  been  used  extensively.  Soft  iron  or  steel  gaskets, 
also  iron -to  iron  joints,  are  used ;  the  latter  arc  commonly  used 
in  the  prominent  plants  of  New  York.  Fkanz  Koester. 

I  have  found  annealed,  corrugated-copper  gaskets  to  give 
best  results ;  but  care  is  necessary  in  havinp:  all  jointing  surfaces 
match  very  fairly  and  be  rather  smooth,  llicrc  are  also  two  or 
three  soft  sheet  packings,  having  a  large  percentage  of  very  fine 
iron  dust  in  their  composition,  which  do  well  under  the  conditions 
referred  to  in  the  inquiry,  but  the  sheet  must  be  very  thin,  the 
joint  surfaces  rather  rough,  and  the  joints  followed  up  carefully 
two  or  three  times  during  the  first  day  or  so  after  heating  up. 
These  joints  are  hard  to  break  and  clean  after  having  become 
rusted  in,  whereas  the  corrugated  gaskets  are  easily  removable 
and  if  carefully  cleaned  and  reanncak'd  can  be  used  again. 

C.  F.  Hewitt. 


Corrugated-copper  gaskets. 


R.  N.  KlMD.^LL. 


A  metallic  gasket  that  is  reasonably  soft  and  does  not 
quickly  crystallize  should  give  good  results. 

I.  E.   MOULTROP. 

Asbestos  sheet  is  being^  used  successfully  on  steam  pif*es 
up  to  i8-inch  diameter.  i6o  pounds  pressure,  150  degrees  sui>er- 
hcat,  where  the  various  corrugated -metal  gaskets  failed,  owing 
10  flanges  being  slightly  sprung.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

0  2.  What  land  of  gaskets  are  the  best  to  use  under  the 
bonnets  of  8-inch  to  16-inch  steam  valves,  operating  under  180 
pounds  pressure,  with  ISO  degrees  superheat? 

Gaskets  cut  from  12  or  it>-ounce  copper,  just  large  enough 
to  lay  inside  the  studs,  well  annealed  and  painted  with  graphite 
paint,  will  make  a  satisfactory  joint  if  the  lK>nncts  are  properly 
proportioned. 

The  Eoison  Ei.ec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  CnesxER.  Pa. 


The  McKim  erasket. 


C.  W.  K01NER.  ■ 
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See  answer  to  G  i.  Franz  Koester. 

See  answer  to  G  i.  C.  F.  Hewitt. 

See  answer  to  question  G  i.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

0  3.  What  has  been  found  to  give  best  results  for  making 
and  keeping  flange  joints  tight  on  steam  pipes  with  a  pressure  of 
150 pounds  or  more,  with  saturated  or  superheated  steam? 

See  answer  to  G  i.  C.  F.  Hewiti'. 

The  McKim  g^asket.  C.  \V.  Koiner. 

Gaskets  cut  from  if>ounce  copper,  well  annealed  and  painted 
with  graphite  paint,  just  large  enough  to  lay  inside  the  bolts,  will 
make  a  permanent  joint  in  any  flange  that  has  been  properly 
faced,  if  the  flange  is  heavy  enough  and  provided  with  sufficient 
bolts.        The  Edisox  Elec.  Tli/g  Cn.  of  West  Che.<5ter.  Pa. 

Rainbow  packing  is  satisfactory.  G.  Wilbur  Hijhi.ev. 

Same  as  G  1.  We  have  used  these  joints  in  our  practice 
.since  1883,  and  never  had  one  fail.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Copper  gaskets  properly  made  up  with  a  red-lead  paste,  and 
care  taken  to  see  that  the  flanges  were  faced  and  lined  up  so 
that  they  would  come  together  without  putting  a  strain  on  the 
flange.  G.  B.  Lelaxd. 

See  answer  to  G   i.  Fr.'XNZ  Koe.'^ter. 

Cut  a  gasket  from  one-sixteenth-inch  asbestos  sheet,  soak  in 
water,  place  between  the  flanges  and  draw  up  tight. 

David  W.  Beaman. 

^^'ith  satuated  steam  under  the  conditions  given,  corrugated- 
copper  gaskets  will  give  good  results.  Under  superheated  steam 
a  properly  made  ground  joint  .should  give  satisfaction. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 
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Ebonite  sheet  packing.  L'ndcr  our  conditions  steam  is  occa- 
sionally shut  off  the  header,  and  copper  gaskets  leak.  We  have 
never  had  trouble  with  saturated  steam  at  150  pounds  packed  with 
ebonite.  R.  X.  Kimball. 

0  4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadTantagei  of  nsing 
globe  valves  with  metal  discs  and  seats  on  a  steam  main  from 
6  to  12  inches  in  siu;  steam  pressure  150  pounds,  with  100 
degrees  or  more  superheat  t 

The  nietaJ  disc  of  a  globe  valve  from  six  to  12  inches  for 
io<)  degrees  suiicrheat  (pressure  may  he  ignored)  may  be  durably 
made  of  a  bronze  alloy.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  for 
some  time  300  degrees  and  more  of  superheat  have  been  used, 
the  entire  valve,  including  the  disc  and  stiiflfing-btix  coming  into 
direct  contact  with  the  steam,  is  constructed  of  cast-iron  or  special 
steel.  Franz  Koester. 

0  5.  What'is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  spiral-riveted,  gal- 
vanized pipe  for  exhaust  between  engine  and  condenser  t 

Too  many  chances  for  punctures  and  leaks  w]wn  running 
on  high  vanutm.  Gto.  W.  Richakoson. 

Not  suitable  Liable  to  leak.  and. not  good  enough  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Would  recommend  cast-iron  pipe  between  engine  and  con- 
densers and  spiral- riveted  galvanized -iron  pipe  for  atmospheric 
exhaust.  G.  Wn.nLR  Hublky 


It  is  loo  uncertain,  too  light,  liable  to  leak.  This  pijw  should 
be  more  substantial.  The  only  reason  for  using  this  pipe  is  to 
reduce  cost,  but  at  the  risk  of  considerable  loss. 

W.    W.    TiTZELL. 

It  will  work  all  right  and  will  be  much  cheaper  than  cast- 
iron.  G.  B.  Leland. 

My  cxijcriencc  has  been  that  the  use  of  spiral-riveted  pipe 
for  the  purpose  mentioned  is  very  objectionable  on  account  of 
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Lhc  Luidcncy  to  air  leakag^c  caused  by  the  lioliler  at  the  scams 
rotting,  apparently  caused  by  the  action  of  the  oil  in  the  exhaust 
steam.  C.  F.  Hewitt. 


It  should  nul  be  used. 


H.  BOTTOMLEY. 


We  have  found  short  sections  of  spiral-rivered  pipe  satis- 
fnctory.  AUCUSTA  Rv.  and  El«c.  Co. 


Spiral-rivctcd  ^Ivanizrd  pipe  joints  would  nol  he  the  propt*r 
material  for  use  under  vacuum.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  stop  air  leaks  should  they  occur. 

I.  E.   MOUI.TROP. 

0  6.  Hai  any  trouble  been  experienced,  from  electrolysii  or 
otherwise,  in  the  use  of  iron  fitting  in  connection  with  braaa 
pipe  for  boiler-feed  lines! 

Casl-iron  elbows  are  very  salisfacton-  for  this  purpose. 
Brass  and  malleable  iron  are  not  so  good  on  account  of  galvanic 
action.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

In  our  experience  iron  fittingrs  in  brass  hot-water  boiler- 
feed  liiiis  pit  out  and  are  unsafe.  The  object  of  the  brass  pipe 
being  to  secure  reliability  in  this  im|>ortant  line  the  txtra  expense 
of  brass  fittings  is  certainly  warranted  by  the  results. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Ca 

a  7.  A  prominent  boiler  insurance  company  advocates  plao- 
ing  the  check  valve  before  the  atop  valve  in  the  boiler-feed  con- 
nection to  main  water  line.  Would  it  not  be  better  practice  to 
reverse  this  arrangement  T 

Ko  matter  what  he  advocates,  the  proper  place  for  the  stop 
valve  is  nearest  (he  boiler.  Gku.  W.  Ricuakdsun. 


Slop  valve  should  be  next  to  the  boiler  to  permit  takin&r 
check  valve  apart  for  cleaning  or  repairs.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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Have  operated  boilers  a  number  of  years  with  checks  before 
stop  on  some  boilers  and  back  of  stop  on  others,  and  can  see  no 
reason  to  favor  either  method,  as  one  works  as  well  as  the  other. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Place  valve  next  to  boiler,  then  check  outside  this.  If  any  ref- 
use should  get  under  check  you  can  close  boiler  off  and  remove 
it;  if  check  is  placed  next  to  boiler  you  can  not  do  this. 

A.  Peters. 

Check  valve  should  be  between  stop  valve  and  boiler. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

This  should  never  be  done,  for  the  reason  that  if  anything 
happens  to  the  check  it  could  not  be  shut  off  and  repaired  with- 
out blowing  off  the  boiler.  The  United  States  inspectors  would 
not  permit  this ;  the  valve  should  be  reversed,  i.  e.,  the  stop  valve 
next  to  the  boiler.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Think  the  boiler  insurance  company's  idea  is  right  in  regard 
to  placing  the  check  valve  before  the  stop  valve. 

O.  H.  Young. 

A  check  valve  should  be  placed  between  boiler  and  stop 
\alve ;  the  check  should  also  be  a  stop  valve. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

I'se  one  before  and  after  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to 
examine  check  valve.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Yes.  G.    F.    WiLLARD. 

No ;  because  if  the  check  should  get  hung  up  or  become 
cloggc<l  it  could  not  be  inspected  without  a  stop  valve  between 
it  and  the  boiler.  In  practice  I  should  prefer  having  a  stop  valve 
on  each  side  of  the  check,  as  I  have  often  found  checks  clogged 
with  plunger  packing  from  the  pump ;  by  having  the  valves  placed 
in  this  manner  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  shut  off  the  feed  of 
«)nc  boiler  while  the  check  is  being  fixed.  J.  D.  Saunders. 
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Place  a  stop  valve  on  each  side  of  the  check;  keep  the  one 
on  the  boiler  side  wide  open  and  use  the  other  to  regulate  the 
water  flow.  H.  Bottomley. 

We  use  stop  valve  on  each  side  of  our  check  valve. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  Brockton. 

The  check  valve  needs  attention  more  often  than  the  valve, 
so  the  proper  place  for  the  valve  is  next  to  the  boiler,  then  the 
check  valve.  ■  W.  H.  Mills. 

Better  practice  is  to  place  stop  valve  between  check  valve 
and  boiler.  H.  C.  H.^LL. 

0  8.  Is  it  as  necessary  to  drip  steam  mains  carrying  super- 
heated steam  as  those  carryings  saturated  steam? 

All  steam  mains  should  be  provided  with  means  for  draining 
off  the  water  of  condensation.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

By  all  means  provide  for  drips. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Would  advise  careful  draining  of  steam  mains  under  all 
conditions  of  steam  temperatures,  as  the  mechanical  entrainment 
of  water  is  about  as  likely  to  occur  in  superheated  steam  as  in 
steam  moderately  saturated.  C.  F.  Hewitt. 

Yes,  always.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Yes.  "  G.  F.  WiLL.ARi). 

No.  J.  F.  DosTAi.. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  modern  practice  tends  to  elimi- 
nate all  drips  and  water-catchers  in  front  of  the  engine  by 
increasing  the  degree  of  superheat.  This,  of  course,  applies  only 
to  the  highest  degrees  of  superheat — 300  degrees  or  more. 

In  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  where  the  use  of 
superheated  steam  is  not  very  common  and  where,  when  tt  is 
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used,  the  degree  of  superheat  is  only  about  150  at  the  boiler,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  supply  the  steam  main  with  at  least  one 
reliable  water-catcher  close  to  the  throttle.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  here  that  the  drop  in  temperature  of  steam  is  from  one 
to  four  degrees  per  foot  of  bare  pipe,  depending,  of  course,  upon 
the  diameter  of  the  main  and  the  velocity  of  the  steam. 

Franz  Koester. 

Yes,  because  when  no  steam  is  flowing  condensation  will 
ensue.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  install  a  drip  system  on  a  superheated 
steam  plant.  In  warming  up  the  pi[-«  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
condensation  to  be  taken  care  of  and  cases  have  been  known 
where  water  has  been  carried  through  the  superheater  and  into 
the  pipe.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Yes.  H.  Bottom  LEV. 

It  is  customary  to  drip  mains  carrying  superheated  steam. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

0  9.  Kodem  practice  tends  toward  the  use  of  smaller  steam 
lines.    What  Telocity  of  steam  should  be  used  in  designing  same  ? 

Six  thousand  feet  per  minute. 

Geo.  VV.  Richardson. 

About  (000  feet  per  minute.  A.  Peters. 

In  (jermany,  where  small  pipes  originated,  due  to  the  exten- 
sive use  of  superheat,  velocities  as  high  as  two  miles  per  minute 
are  employed,  while  in  this  country  velocities  are  in  the  neighlvjr- 
hood  of  one  mile  per  minute.  Franz  Koestkr. 

The  velocity  of  steam  may  be  figured  at  6000  feet  ])er  minute. 

Sam'i.  Kahn. 

Six  thousand  to  7000  feet  per  minute  under  normal  operat- 
ing conditions.  I.  K.  Moui.trop. 
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Six  thousand  feet  is  good  practice.  H.  Bottomlev. 

0  10.  (a)  What  fonnulas  shonld  be  used  for  diameters  of 
steam  pipes  in  a  large  electric-power  plant  using  steam  at  160 
pounds  pressure?  (b)  What  drop  in  steam  pressure  would  yon 
allow  in  a  run  of  100  feet?  (c)  What  rule  would  you  use  for 
proportioning  the  exhaust  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser,  the 
distance  being  50  feet? 

Steam  lines 

d  =  D 


s  X  r.  p.  m. 
\      36000 


Exhaust  lines 


.1  =  D  ^- 


s  X  f-  p,  m. 
24000 


d  =:  internal  diameter  of  steam  pipe  in  inches. 

D  =:  diameter  engine  bore  in  inches. 
s  ^  stroke  of  piston  in  inches, 
r.p.m.  =  revohitions  per  minute. 
Nine  or  10  pounds  drop.  W.  IJ.  Rola.vp. 

Steam  at  i<K>  pounds  gauge  eciuals  175  ix)«nds  absolute,  and 
tlic  volume  of  a  pound  of  steam  at  this  pressure  equals  2.562 
cubic  feet. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  required  to  find  the  diameter  of 
a  steam  main  that  is  to  convey  12,000  pounds  of  steam  per 
hour,  at  iCk)  pounds  gauge  or  175  pounds  absolute,  assuming  the 
velocity  of  steam  is  not  to  exceed  6000  feet  per  minute.  The 
volume  discharged  per  minute  is    12,000  x  2.562  cubic  feet  and 

the  required  area  of  the  pipe  is  12,000  x  2.562  scpiarc  feet  == 

6000  X  60 
12,000  X  2.562  X   144=^  12.9   square    inches   or   the    minimum 

6000  X  60 
diameter  is  four  inches. 

The  diameter  to  be  adopted  is  always  something  above  the 
mininnmi;  probably  in  this  case  five  or  six  inches.  depen<hng 
upon  the  length  and  bends.  Gko.  \V.  Rich.ardson. 
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0  11.  What  has  been  the  experience  with  paintings  in  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  stenciling  near  valves,  steam,  water  and  other 
pipes,  as  in  marine  practice,  especially  as  for  ^idanoe  of  the 
men  and  increasing  the  reliability  of  plant? 

Certain  parts  of  the  installation  should  have  valves  labeled 
in  some  way  so  that  there  would  be  no  confusion  in  the  operating 
by  training  green  men.  The  pipe  system  should  not  be  so  com- 
plex as  to  make  it  necessary  to  use  different  colors  to  identify 
the  various  systems.  1.  E.  Moultrop. 

This  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  in  view  of  its  advantages  in 
breaking  in  new  men  and  in  times  of  emergency  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

0  12.  So  yoa  advocate  a  heater  between  engines  and  con- 
denser when  two  or  more  engines  are  piped  to  one  condenser? 

No.  The  amount  of  heat  gained  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  IOC  to  120  degrees  and  it  would  be  better  to  heat  feed 
water  with  steam  from  auxiliaries  or  economizers. 

C.   W.    KOINKR. 

Yes.  Geo,  W.  Richardson. 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosT.M.. 

Yes.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

Yes.  Ai.'UL'STA  Ry.   and  Elec.   Co. 

Yes.  H.  \V.  Mills. 

0  13.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  Holly  steam  loop  over 
a  steam-driven  receiver  pump? 

It  is  IietltT  U)  use  a  steam  trap  and  return  the  water  of  con- 
densation back  to  feed  tank.  My  experience  with  the  loop 
resulted  in  substituting  a  steam  trap  for  same,  because  of  inability 
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to  keep  the  check  valves  from  hammering  themselves  to  pieces 
owing  to  the  pulsation  of  the  steam  in  the  header. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Economy  and  reliability,  and  less  cost  of  maintenance. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

It  is  more  economical,  when  properly  designed  and  erected. 
It  is  very  delicate  and  the  conditions  must  be  just  right  to  realize 
satisfactory  results.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

It  requires  less  care  to  operate,  and  is  more  reliable. 

G.  B.  Leland. 

Ease  and  certainty  of  operation.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

The  Holly  system  requires  less  attention  and  less  repairs 
than  the  steam-driven  reserve  pump.  It  is  supposed  to  be  some- 
what more  reliable.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

With  a  Holly  system  of  steam  loop,  you  install  it  and  then 
forget  it,  for  it  practically  needs  no  attention ;  with  a  steam-driven 
receiver  pump,  you  install  it  and  then  keep  everlastingly  at  it, 
because  it  needs  lots  of  attention.  H.  Bottomley. 

The  Holly  steam  loop  is  cheaper  to  operate. 

'  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brocktox. 

The  Holly  system  when  once  started  rarely  needs  attention, 
while  a  steam-driven  pump  and  receiver  needs  attention  all  the 
time.  H.  C.  Hall. 

Gt  14.  Which  is  considered  the  best  practice  as  regards  the 
disposition  of  exhanst  steam  from  air  pnmps — to  tnm  it  into 
the  condenser,  into  tlie  air  throngh  a  heater,  or  into  the  engine 
receiver? 

If  you  can  condense  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  air  pumps, 
by  all  means  put  it  there. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  P.\. 
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]iito  the  condenser;  but  in  a  large  plant  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  have  an  auxiliary  condenser.  See  answer  to  ques- 
tion C  7.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

If  exhaust  for  heater  is  limited,  the  best  practice  would  be 
to  use  exhaust  from  condensers  to  make  up  deficiency ;  otherwise, 
pipe  exhaust  into  condenser.  G.  Wilhur  Hubley. 

Into  the  condenser,  always.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

If  there  is  sufficient  heat  from  other  sources  to  heat  the 
feed  water,  or  economizers  are  in  use,  it  would  be  best  to  turn 
the  exhaust  from  the  air  pumps  into  the  condenser ;  otherwise, 
it  would  be  better  to  put  the  exhaust  through  a  heater  for  heat- 
ing the  feed  water.  C.  W.  Koinek. 

This  would  dei-iend  ujwn  the  conditions  of  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  there  was  spare  exhaust  steam  for  heating 
the  feed  water,  and  upon  the  kind  of  condenser. 

I.    E.    MOULTROP. 

Into  the  air  through  a  heater. 

TiiK  Kniso.N-  Elec.  Iu;V.  Co.  of  Urocktox. 

That  dejjcnds  on  the  plant.  If  the  plant  is  equipped  with 
economizers,  the  place  for  the  pump  exhaust  is  in  the  receiver, 
but  otherwise  it  sbcndd  go  through  the  heater  to  the  air. 

W.  II.  Mii.i,s. 

0  16.  Which  is  the  more  efficient  method  for  surface  con- 
densers— the  parallel  flow  or  counter-current  flow? 

A  counter-current  flow  of  water  through  the  surface  con- 
denser is  more  efficient.  C.  W.  KorxEH. 

Some  manufacturers  advocate  one  system  and  some  the 
other.     Pioth  systems  seem  to  give  alwut  the  same  results. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 

t'onntcr-curreiit-  H.  C.  II.m.u 
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Q  16.  What  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  remoTin^f  the 
oil  from  exhaust  steam  so  that  the  condensed  steam  can  be 
used  as  a  boiler  feed? 

Use  a  good  make  of  open  heater.  A.  Peters. 

Reliable  oil  separator.  G.  Wilbur  Hubi.ey. 

Use  a  properly-designed  oil  eliminator  and  a  surface  blow- 
off  on  the  boiler.  W.  W.  Titzell. 


The  best  method  for  removing  oil  from  exhaust  steam  is  to 
use  an  oil  separator  in  the  exhaust  line.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

I  would  suggest  the  enlargement  of  exhaust  pipe  and  the  use 
of  separator  having  at  least  twice  the  cubical  contents  of  low- 
pressure  cylinder  and  plenty  of  baffling  surface.  Keep  down 
rate  of  flow  of  steam  through  separator  to  about  25,000  feet. 
Avoid  the  use  of  cylinder  oil  compounded  in  excess  of  from  six 
to  seven  per  cent  animal  matter,  or  about  1.5  per  cent  of  paraf- 
fin, and  which  will  not  decompose  or  froth  at  400  degrees  Fah- 
renheit. C.  F.  Hewitt. 

Any  good  form  of  oil  separator  will  do.  • 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

We  have  found  the  use  of  the  Cochrane  oil  separator  very 
satisfactory  in  removing  the  oil  from  exhaust  steam,  and  have 
used  the  condensed  steam  as  a  boiler-feed  without  any  trouble 
from  the  oil.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  satisfactory  method  unless  it 
b?  filtering  it  through  a  filter  placed  in  the  boiler-feed  line. 

AUGCSTA  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


We  use  a  14-inch  Cochrane  oil  separator.     We  return  all 
cur  steam  and  find  no  oil  in  boilers.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

V.  2—7 
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0  17.  Which  are  the  more  reliable  under  all  oonditioiUi 
tingle   direct-acting  or  duplex  condenser  pumps? 

If  you  mean  for  circulating  condenser  water  there  is  no 
difference,  but  if  you  mean  the  air  pump,  single  direct-acting  will 
give  least  trouble.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Single  direct-acting.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Duplex  pumps  are  the  most  reliable  under  all  conditions. 

C.   W.    KOINER. 
Duplex.  H.    BOTTOMLEY. 

Duplex  pumps.  H.   C.   Hall. 

Single  direct-acting  pumps.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

0  18.  Which  are  preferable  on  condensers  for  turbine  units 
— steam  or  electrically-driven  circulating  and  air  pumps? 

Electrically-driven  circulating  and  air  pumps  are  more 
economical  than  steam  pumps,  but  some  engineers  prefer  steam. 

S.  C.  Foster. 

Except  in  a  few  special  cases  it  is  preferable  to  have  these 
pumps  steam-driven  and  use  the  exhaust  to  heat  feed  water. 

P.  JUNKERSFELD. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  electrically-driven  circulating 
water  and  air  pumps,  for  both  engine  and  turbine  units,  are  ex- 
tensively used,  while  English  practice  is  rapidly  adopling  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  American  practice  electric 
motors  will  soon  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 

Franz  Koestkr. 

Both  are  in  use,  and  each  system  has  its  advocates. 

H.     BoTTOMLEY. 

In  a  turbine  installation  steam-driven  auxiliaries  should  be 
in.stalled  up  to  the  point  where  all  the  exhaust  can  be  condensed 
in  heating  feed  water  to  give  the  most  economical  results. 

I.  K.  Morr.TROP. 
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See  answer  to  question  C  16.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

Q  19.  For  maximum  economy  in  a  cooling  tower,  what  are 
the  relations  between  the  velocity,  humidity  and  inlet  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  the  circulation  of  the  cooling  water! 

&  80,  Under  what  conditions  would  it  be  advisable  to  uw  a 
cooling  tower  condensing  oatfit  for  small  or  moderate-sized  eleo- 
tric-light  plants  (a)  with  reciprocating  steam  engines  T  (b) 
with  turbines  t 

When  the  commercial  savings  effected  by  its  use  are  greater 
than  the  cost  of  operating  same  plus  interest  and  depreciation  on 
the  investment.  H.  Bottomlev. 

(a)  Where  the  load  factor  is  high,  the  Average  hiunidity 
low  and  fuel  and  water  are  expensive  it  would  very  probably 
I»ay  to  install  a  cockling  tower  of  at  least  sufficient  capacity  for 
the  long-hour  load.  Where  the  boiler-feed  water  carries  a  large 
l>ercentage  of  scale-forming  materials  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  using  a  cooling  tower  with  surface  condenser 
outfit,  as  it  would  provide  pure  water  for  the  boilers,  (b)  In 
the  case  nf  turbines,  the  efficiency  is  rather  low  running  non- 
condensing,  and  even  a  comparatively  low  vacuum  would  greatly 
increase  it.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Only  under  conditions  of  limited  supply  of  fresh  injection 
water.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Q  21.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  aooiunalatlon 
of  shellfish  in  the  suction  of  the  condenser? 

Use  "Ideal"  strainer.  United  Elec.   Lt.   Co. 

Blow  steam  through  it  occasionally  by  direct  connection  of 
a  small  live-steam  pipe.    Cook  'em.  W.  W.  Titzeli_ 

One  method  is  to  use  two  straining  screens  in  series,  so  that 
one  may  be  kept  in  operation  while  tlie  other  is  being  cleaned  out. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Tll*c  Co.  of  Brockton. 

:51444.'> 
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Put  a  good  double  strainer  over  end  of  suction  pipe,  then 
when  one  strainer  is  being  cleaned,  the  other  prevents  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  matter.  H.  C.  Hall. 

6  22.  To  wliat  one  or  more  causes  in  operation  or  to  what 
fthort-oomings  in  design  or  construction  do  yon  attribute  the 
failure  to  secure  guaranteed  or  expected  vacuum  in  the  everyday 
operation  of  surface  condenser  plants,  either  with  turbines  or 
with  steam  engines? 

Condenser  not  large  enough,  or  negligence,  or  careless  pack- 
ing. As  general  rule  condensers  are  so  simple  that  they  are  ne- 
glected. G.  W.  Richardson. 

In  most  cases  air  leaks  at  joints  in  piping  or  stufiing-box 
lickings.  G.  Wii-bur  Hurlf.v. 

Leaks.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Leaking  joints;  bad  design  of  condenser;  long  pipe  lines. 

(Unsigned.) 

The  failure  of  a  condensing  plant  to  give  the  expected 
vacuum  may  be  caused  by,  first— designing  the  condensing  plant 
too  small  for  the  work ;  that  is  either  making  the  entire  installa- 
tion too  small,  or  having  one  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  under 
capacity.  Second — air  leaks  in  that  portion  of  the  condenser  and 
its  appurtenances  where  the  pressure  is  below  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Third— by  the  temp'eralure  of  llie  cooling  water  running 
higher  than  anticipated,  as  by  wanning  up  during  the  summer 
months.  Fourth — leakage  through  the  pump  used  to  remove  the 
water  of  condensation  and  through  the  pump  removing  the  va|xjr 
of  condensation,  if  there  be  such  a  pump  in  use.  The  above 
covers  most  of  the  causes  for  failures  in  condensing  apparatus, 
but  there  may  be  other  causes  brought  about  by  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  an  individual  installation,  which  would  contribute 
to  the  failure  to  realize  the  desired  vacuum,  and  this  would  have 
to  be  investigated  at  the  special  installation. 

I.  E.  MOULTROP. 
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0  23.  Which  is  the  beat  location  for  the  steam  header  and 
Auxiliary  piping: — engine-room,  boiler-room  or  separate  chamber? 

Putting  header  in  the  engine-rooin  insures  belter  inspection 
and  maintenance.  In  the  boiler-room  there  is  less  likelihood  of 
damage  to  engine  in  case  oC  accident. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Ca 

In  boiler-room,  unless  plant  is  of  very  large  capacity'.  The 
space  required  for  separate  chamber  is  disproportionately  large, 
and  about  the  only  advantage  claimed  Is  that  it  isolates  trouble. 
]t  is  questionable  whtihcr  or  not  it  really  has  any  advantage  in 
this  respect,  as  a  hallway  full  of  steam  is  not  an  inviting  place  to 
send  men  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  trouble. 

The  engine-room  should  Iw  as  clear  as  possible  of  high- 
pressure  piping.  There  are  loo  many  things  to  look  after  at  the 
same  time  and  too  much  apparatus  that  would  be  injured  by 
escaping  steam  to  justify  placing  the  steam  mains  in  engine-room 
if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  M.  T.  Hartman. 

Put  the  piping  in  the  boiler-room  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done  and  the  station  is  not  large  enough  to  afford  a  proper 
separate  chamber.  Ducald  C.  Jackson. 

Separate  chamber,  out  of  drafts,  where  a  uniform  and  high 
temperature  can  be  maintained.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

The  separate  chamber  is  the  best  location  for  the  steam 
pipe,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  kept  dean,  free  from  drafts, 
and  in  case  of  a  disastrous  steam  break  it  tends  to  separate  the 
trouble  from  the  rest  of  tlie  plant.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

G  24.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  surface-condensing  sys* 
tern  over  other  methods  of  condensing  the  exhaust  steam  from 
ttirbines  ? 

Pure  boiler-feed  water  and  higher  vacuum.  Otherwise  the 
advantages  in  the  way  of  first  cost  of  installation,  smaller  number 
of  moving  pieces  of  apparatus,  fewer  joints  under  vacuum,  and 
simplicity  of  operation,  are  all  with  the  jet  or  barometric  con- 
denser. H.  T.  Hartman. 
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The  ability  to  return  the  condensed  steam  from  the  turbine 
to  the  boilers,  saving  not  only  the  water  but  some  heat. 

W.  P  Hancock. 

Naturally,  in  any  location  some  heat  is  saved  by  the 
use  of  surface  condensers  where  the  condensation  is  returned  to 
the  boilers.  With  the  plant  located  where  salt  water  is  used  as 
a  cooling  medium  surface  condensers  are  necessary  where  the 
condensed  steam  is  to  be  saved.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

0  26.  (a)  What  is  relatiTe  power  consumed  by  surface  con- 
densers and  'the  barometric  type,  in  their  auxiliaries,  for  the 
same  vacuum?  (b)  What  is  the  chance  of  losing*  vacuam  on 
throwing  off  or  on  full  load  at  once  with  barometric  type  of 
condenser?  (c)  What  is  the  power  consumed  by  auxiliaries 
(oondenaing:)  for  high  vaoaamT 

H 

ENGINES 

HI.  Is  there  any  known  formula  for  findings  the  hone- 
power  of  a  ^s  engine  when  the  B.  t.  u.  per  oubic  foot  of 
pu  is  known? 

No:  indicate  it  or  apply  brake.  W.  W.  Titzeul. 

This  will  depend  upon  the  explosion  pressure,  which  runs 
all  the  way  from  175  to  400  pounds.  A.  E.  Wauien. 

Cubic  feet  spLt  per  hour  x  B.  l,  u.  per  cubic  foot 

— — 6crT33.ooo  \ ^   Ihcrmal  efficirncy  ul 

cnginr  =  bor»c-powcr. 

C.  K.  N..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Gas-engine  builders  generally  guarantee  a  brake-horse-power 
on  10,000  to  12,000  B.  t.  u.  R.  N.  Kimball, 

If  the  composition  of  a  gas  is  known,  the  air  consumption 
necessary  for  explosion  must  necessarily  be  known.     From  this 
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fact  the  B.  t.  u.  available  per  explosion  at  full  load  is  determined 
readily  from  the  size  of  the  cylinder.  Now,  if  the  compositiori 
of  the  gas  that  was  used  when  the  engine  was  tested  is  known, 
the  performance  of  the  engine  with  the  gas  at  hand  will  be  found 
to  be  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  the  B.  t.  u.  in  the 
two  equal  portions  of  mixture  at  full  load. 

Example:  It  is  proposed  to  use  a  gas  of  134.15  B.  t.  u.  of 
the  following  composition  in  a  gas  engine ;  what  horse-power  will 
it  develop?  The  gas  engine  when  tested  on  natural  gas  of  1000 
B.  t.  u.  requiring  10.5  cubic  feet  air  for  explosion  developed  100 
horse-power. 

The  composition  of  the  gas  to  be  used  was  as  follows : 

Cubic  Feet  of  Air 
Required  per  Explosion 

O 
O 

o 

-546 
3.20 
.249 
o 


Gas 

Per  Cent 

Available  B.  t.  u. 

CO, 

«.s 

0 

C,H, 

0 

0 

0, 

■  5 

u 

CO 

32.9 

74-65 

CH4 

336 

30.57 

H, 

10.41 

28.93 

N, 

54.33 

0 

Total, 

100,00 

134.15 

Total 

volume  of 

mixture          4-99S 

3.995 


In  one  cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  mixture  there  are  89.5 
B  t.  u. 

In  one  cubic  foot  of  mixture  to  be  used  there  are  27  B.  t.  u. 

Hence  the  horse-power  that  can  be  developed  would  be 
found  by  the  formula 

as  -?-^  —  33.14  horse-power. 
X         27. 

Formula  required  is  therefore  as  follows : 

Horse-power  known  B.  t.  u.  in  cubic  feet  mixture  used  in  makinfr  test. 

Horse-power  unknown         B.  t.  u.  in  cubic  feet  mixture  to  be  used. 

Philip  F.  Ballinger. 

H  2.  What  is  the  average  gas  consumption  per  horse*power 
of  the  average  gas  engine  at  one-qnarter,  one-half,  three-quarters, 
and  full  load?  In  each  case  please  state  the  B.  t.  u.  of  the  gas 
per  cubic  foot,  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  was  metered. 

A  prominent  manufacturer's  guarantee  is  as  follows: 
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Gas  engines  will  not  utilize  over  10  to  15  per  cent  of  heat. 

12,000  B.  t.  u.  when  engine  is  operated  at  full  load 

14,000   "  "  "      "  "    three-quarter  load 

i6,coo   "  ' "       •'        "         "    half  load 

As  the  operating  conditions  of  almost  every  plant  constitute 
not  over  50  per  cent  power  factor,  the  economy  ought  to  be 
based  on  this  fact.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Each  brake-hp  requires  12,500  B.  t.  u. 

Ooo  B.  t.  u.   Gas  too  per   cent    load,  20  cubic  feet 

75 23  to  35  cubic  feet 

50 27    '■  30      " 

25 3"   "  38 

A.  E.  Walden. 

The  average  gas  consumption  per  hp-hour  at  quarter,  half, 
and  three-quarters  load  lepends  somewhat  on  the  design  of  the 
engine.  If  of  the  throttling  type  with  a  hit-and-miss  attachment 
when  working  with  natural  gas  containing  not  less  than  1000 
B.  t.  u.  the  gas  consumption  will  not  exceed 

Full      load  10,500  B.  t.  u.  per  brake    horse-power 

Half        "     i2,o(X}   ■"  ' " 

Quarter  "     13,000 '     "         "  '' 

H.  M.  Beugler. 

The  average  gas  consumption  per  horse-power-hour  at 
quarter,  half,  three-quarters,  and  full  load  on  a  few  of  the 
engines  I  have  tested  was  as  follows: 

Gas  ciinsumptton  at  per  cent  of  full  load        25  50  75         kkj 


Site  of  Engine 

B.  t.  u.  in  Gbi 

2-hp 

560 

6<t.4 

46.2 

38 

31 

8-hp 

jfw 

46 

30.0 

31,2 

25-5 

i6-hp 

560 

44-1 

35 

29 

23.1 

165-hp 

597 

41.2 

34.3 

24 

18.3 

165-hp 

129.44 

14S.10 

no 

97.2 

93 

i6s-hp 

123.85 

155-4 

141. 5 

"5-7 

97.2 

165-hp 

I2I}.I5 

150-3 

131 

105.3 

94.8 

This  shows  that  the  gas  consumption  per  horse-power  in 
the  very  small  engines  was  very  much  in  excess  of  that  which 
was  to  be  found  with  the  larger  engines. 

Phiup  F.  Bali.inger. 
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See  plotted  curves  in  handbook  distributed  by  the  West- 
tinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

H  3.  What  are  the  aotual  mnning;  effloienoies  and  perform- 
anoes  of  gas  eni^nes  with  producer  gta,  and  the  actual  costs 
of  plant,  fnel  repairs  and  depreciation,  as  compared  with  tiie 
average  steam-engine  or  turbine  plant? 

I  have  found  from  actual  tests  made  on  gas  engines  of 
various  types  that  the  efficiencies  of  engines  running  on  half, 
three-quarters,  and  full  load  are  as  follows : 


Per  Cent  Full  Load 

Mech.  Efficiency 

Thermal  Efficiency 

50 

65 

12.7 

75 

70 

20.5 

TOO 

78 

»3.7 

These  efficiencies  were  found  while  making  runs  at  con- 
stant brake  loads  for  periods  of  two  hours.  The  engines  showed 
an  average  heat  value  given  up  to  jacket  water  and  lost 
through  exhaust  as  follows: 

D„  1---.  „*  I  -,j  P'r  ^'M  Heat  Per  Cent  Heal  Given  to 

fer  «-ent  oi  L^a  Givea  Up  to  Jacket  Exhaust  and  Radiation 

50  21.75  58.68 

75  29'  44.7 

100  38.7  28.3 

The  repairs  on  the  gas-engine  plant  during  the  year  1904 
amounted  to  $.00219  per  kilowatt-hour  generated. 

The  repairs  on  steam  plant  during  year  1904  amounted  to 
$.004451  per  kilowatt-hour  generated. 

The  cost  of  fuel  for  gas-engine  plant  per  kilowatt-hour 
was  0.679  "^^  t'^^  *^^st  of  fuel  per  kilowatt-hour  with  steam. 

Philip  F.  Ballinger. 

The  actual  running  efficiencies,  considering  the  load  for 
which  the  station  operates,  are  approximately  the  same  between 
producer-gas  engines  and  compound-condensing  steam  engines 
and  not  quite  so  good  as  with  a  turbine  plant  using  superheated 
steam  :  the  depreciation  on  the  gas  plant  is  larger  than  with  either 
of  the  steam  plants.  Operated  under  full-load  conditions,  the 
gas-prnducer  plant  is  superior  to  either  of  the  steam  plants.    The 
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cost  of  a  producer  plant  is  larger  per  horse-power  than  that 
of  either  steam-engine  or  steam-turbine  plant.  \V.  L.  K. 

This  question  is  verj'  ably  discussed  in  the  Electrical  Age 
for  April,  1905.  W.  R.  Collier. 

Most  gas  engines  are  overrated  for  use  on  producer  gas. 

In  a  recent  test  of  a  Walrath  cn^nc.  60-hp  rated,  with  Wile 
automatic  producer,  engine  would  not  develop  more  than  25 
Iiorse-power  with  constant  speed.  The  coal  consumption  was 
800  pounds  of  pea  coal,  at  $4.25  per  ten-hour  run. 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

H  4.  Is  a  gas  engine  and  suction  or  pressure  gas  producer 
plant  of  100  horse-power  desirable  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  water* 
power  where  one  of  the  prime  considerations  is  quick  and  easy 
starting  with  small  extra  labor,  in  order  that  the  regular  force 
need  not  be  increased  I 

A  loo-hp  suction  producer  plant  could  hardly  be  called  a 
quick  starter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessarj-  to  blast  up  the  fire 
before  the  gas  is  sufficiently  rich  to  operate  the  engine. 

W.  L.  K. 

A  combined  suction  and  pressure  gas  producer  is  seemingly 
giving  the  best  results.  .\.  E.  Waloen. 

Speed  variations  due  to  quality  of  gas  varying,  arc  annoving 
to  voltage.  Have  guarantees  on  engines  and  producers  drawn 
so  that  nn  money  is  paid  until  satisfactory  results  arc  assured. 

R.   N.   KiMDALL. 

H  5.  What  has  been  the  development  in  connection  with 
the  nse  of  internal-combustion  engines  to  carry  light  day  loads 
in  plants  of  5000  lights  capacity  and  under,  where  steam  is 
Dsed  for  peak  load?  The  case  we  have  in  mind  would  involve  a 
(O'kw  nnit. 

Wc  have  a  three-cylinder  gas  engrine  belted  to  a  60-kw  gen- 
erator, pulling  our  day  load  and  latc-at-night  load  and  giving 
excellent  satisfaction.  Voltage  regtilation  is  as  good  as  with  a 
steam  engine.  F.  D.  Elwell, 
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Hie  Diesel  engine  is  peculiarly  fitted  fur  this  work,  as  it 
will  enable  a  steam  plant  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  firc-roora 
labor  and  a.  day  engineer.  Norman  McCaaty. 

H  6.  In  view  of  the  ^arantee  made  by  manufacturers  of 
gas  engines  and  producers  of  one  brake-hp*hour  per  pound  of 
coke  or  anthracite  coal,  why  are  not  such  ontflts  more  ^nerally 
initftlled  T 

Because  owners  are  afraid  of  the  gas  engine.  This  fear 
being  based  upon  troubles  that  have  been  overcome  in  the  modern 
gas  engines.  Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

Tlie  probable  reason  is  that  the  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine 
drops  off  quite  rapidly  from  full  load  and  also  at  the  present 
writing  the  gas  engine,  operated  from  producers,  is  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  The  depreciation  and  tuaintenancc  are  also 
appreciably  larger  than  on  steam  installation.  W.  L.  K. 

Producers  and  gas  engines  should  be  bought  from  the  same 
company,  so  that  there  will  be  no  shifting  of  loads  and  respon- 
sibilities in  case  of  failure  to  get  guaranteed  results. 

R.  N.  KiMBAl-L, 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is.  that 
they  can  not  make  their  guarantee  good  under  actual  operating 
conditions.  An  explosive  engine  operating  at  50  per  cent  load 
factor  using  gas  fuel,  requires  about  16,000  B.  t.  u-  per  brake- 
horse-power,  and  as  coal  will  not  average  over  12.500  B.  I.  u. 
80  per  cent  efficiency  in  gas  producer  would  not  give  over  10.000 
B.  t.  u.  per  pound  of  coal  for  us  in  the  engine ;  consequently  the>' 
would  require  1.6  jxjunds  of  coal  per  hrake-horse-power  under 
the  average  operating  conditions  of  the  plant,  without  consider- 
ing stand-by  tosses,  when  the  engines  are  out  of  service. 

Norman  McCartv. 


H  7.     (a)  What  is  being  done  with  regard  to  running  gai 
engines  direct-connected  or  direct-belted  to  another  shaft  which 
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is  already  driveii  by  steam  engines?   •  (b)  Will  the  gas  engine 
operate  satisfactorily  connected  with  steam-driTen  machinery? 

Just  as  good  results  as  can  be  had  with  steam  engines  of 
diilFerent  makes,  as  the  regulation  is  equal  to  or  better  than  most 
steam  engines,  the  speed  only  changing  from  day  to  day  as  the 
quality  of  gas  changes;  but  if  the  speed  is  adjusted  when  starting 
and  other  units  brought  to  this  speed  when  starting  no  trouble  will 
be  had  on  this  score.  A.  E.  Walden. 

This  has  been  tried  in  many  ways,  such  as  adding  largely 
to  the  weight  of  the  gas-engine  flywheels  and  using  double  and 
triple-cylinder  engines.  Very  little  success,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  has  ever  been  obtained  in  this  direction,  however. 

G.  H.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  connecting  a  Diesel  engine 
either  by  belt  or  direct  to  the  line  shaft,  operating  from  a  steam 
engine.  The  regulation  secured  in  the  Diesel  engine  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  steam,  which  is  probably  the  information  your 
questioner  desired.  Norman  McCarty. 

H  8.  (a)  Which  have  yoa  fotmd  to  be  the  cheapest  power — 
steam  engines,  steam  turbines,  gas  engines  running  on  producer 
gas  or  Diesel  engines?  (b)  Why  are  not  the  Diesel  engines 
more  used? 

(b)  These  engines  have  not  been  more  used  on  account  of 
unreliability  of  operation. 

The  EnisoN^  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


Due  to  the  very  hitjh  thermal  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine, 
as  well  as  to  the  crude  quality  of  the  oil  that  can  be  used  to 
operate  it.  the  actual  cost  of  the  fuel  per  hp-hour  when  operating 
with  this  style  of  engine,  will  be  much  less  than  any  other  form 
of  power  p^eneration ;  but  the  cost  of  the  Diesel  engine  (both 
first  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance^  the  difficulty  of  getting 
started,  the  mircliability  of  its  operation  and  its  lack  of  the  hig;h- 
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grade   speed   regulation   of  the  stean:   engine,   have   prevented 
its  general  adoption. 

In  my  opinion,  the  high-grade  Corliss  steain  engine  and 
the  high-grade  steam  turbine  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
are  far  superior  to  any  otlier  form  of  power  generation  (waier- 
[jower  excepted)  that  has  ever  been  devised.  Between  the  steam  en- 
gine and  tJie  steam  turbine,  the  actual  economy  of  the  former,  up 
to  the  present  time,  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  latter, 
while  the  first  cost  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  latter,  together 
with  its  economy  of  space,  strongly  recommend  it  over  the 
former.  It  would  seem  that  the  steam  turbine,  as  it  is  perfected, 
will  gradually  supplant  the  steam  engine.  George  Howe. 

The  probable  reasons  why  Diesel  engines  are  not  in  more 
general  use  are: 

(i)  High  initial  cost. 

(2)  Greater  complication  than  engines  of  the  more  familiar 
types. 

(3)  Trouble  experienced  on  account  of  the  unreliability  of 
gas  engines  in  general  has  probably  prejudiced  many  engineers 
against  in  tern  a! -combustion  engines  of  any  type. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

The  Diesel  oil  engine  is  costly  to  install  and  is  not  as  yet 
tested  by  time.  R.  N.  Kimdall 


The  writer  has  had  no  experience  with  a  Diesel  engine,  but 
has  understood  that  the  question  of  the  mixing  has  given  con- 
siderable trouble.  The  steam  turbine,  for  all-round  conditions 
for  power-house  use,  running  on  variable  or  fluctuating  loads 
with  capacity  for  overload,  has  proven  to  be  the  cheapest,  includ- 
ing in  this  term  cost  of  operation,  maintenance,  depreciation  and 
repairs.  With  good  compound  condensing  engines  where  the 
units  are  so  divided  as  to  be  able  to  run  some  of  them  at  full-load 
rating,  the  turbine  economy  is  approached.  On  gas  engines  oper- 
ated with  producer  gas,  the  trouble  in  regulation,  cost  of  main- 
tenance, depreciation,  interest  on  investment,  and  failure  to  take 
any  great  over-load,  more  than  counterbalance  their  straight 
economy  on  fuel  operation.  W.  L.  K. 


no 
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H  9.  (a)  Are  there  any  eleotrio-Iight  stations  in  the  East 
using  oil  en^es  of  the  Diesel  type,  and  if  so,  how  does  the 
cost  per  kilowatt  for  fuel  compare  with  that  of  steam  engines 
with  coal  at  the  prices  prevalent  in  New  England,  or,  say,  $4.00 
to  $4.25  per  ton?  (b)  Will  the  repairs  and  charges  for  depre- 
ciation offset  the  saving?    (e)  Is  this  service  to  be  relied  on? 


At  Jewett  City,  Connecticut. 


A.  E.  Walden. 


Tlicrc  are  three  electric-lighting  stations  using  Diesel  engines 
in  the  East,  for  the  sale  of  commercial  light  and  power.  One 
at  Jewett  City,  Conn.,  which  has  been  in  operation  two  years, 
one  at  Mansfield.  Mass.,  which  has  been  in  operation  one  year, 
and  another  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion seven  months.  Norman  McCarty. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  station  in  the  East  at  present  operating 
in  this  manner.  However,  I  will  say  that  the  Tyrolean  Alps 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis,  was  operated  by  a  large 
plant  of  this  character  with  fairly  good  results.  The  ratio  be- 
tween tlie  Diesel  motor  and  the  high-grade  Corliss  engine,  so 
far  as  actual  fuel  cost  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  Diesel  engine.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  repairs,  deprecia- 
tion, poor  regulation,  and  unreliability,  fully  offset  the  advantages 
of  the  Diesel  engine.  G.  H.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Ca 

H  10.  What  are  the  ratios  of  fuel  consumption  per  indicated 
horse-power  of  the  American  Diesel  engine  and  a  first-class  single- 
cylinder  Corliss  engine  of  standard  type  running  non -condensing, 
steam  at  110  pounds  and  cutting  off  at  one-fourth  stroke! 

To  make  a  proper  comparison  would  require  that  oil  be 
burned  under  the  steam  boiler  or  else  that  a  comparison  be  made 
for  each  different  kind  of  coal  that  may  be  used. 

An  approximate  comparison  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of 
steam  and  internal-combustion  engines  may  be  obtained  from  thr 
table  on  page  1 19  of  the  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Operations 
of  the  IV Grid's  Fair  Coal-Testing  Plant  of  the  United  States 
Geologicai  Survey,  which  describes  fourteen  tests  made  on  differ- 
ent kinds  of  coal,  portions  of  each  of  these  samples  being  used 
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in  a  steam  plant  and  portions  of  each  in  a  gas  plant,  and  showing 
an  average  efficiency  in  the  steam  plant  of  4.27  pounds  of  dry 
coal  per  electrical  horse-power,  and  in  the  gas  plant  1.7  pounds 
of  dry  coal  per  electrical  horse-power.  (Unsigned.) 

H  11.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  modem,  well-bnilt 
vertical  cross-compound  engine  of  1000  horse-power  should  not 
be  ran  at  1000  feet  piston  speed  per  minute  ? 

We  do  not  observe  the  slightest  difficulty  in  operating 
i2O0-hp  horizontal  cross-compound  Corliss  engines  at  a  piston 
speed  of  800  feet  i>er  minute.  W.  P.  Hazeltinr. 

No;  it  is  common  practice  on  steamships  to  run  at  1000 
feet  piston  speed.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  operating  well-designed 
engines  at  looo  feet  piston  speed.  It  would  be  better,  however, 
to  limit  the  piston  speed  to  900  feet  per  minute. 

I.   E.    MOULTROP. 

H  12.  What  is  the  difference  in  economy  at  half  load  and 
upward  between  compound  non-condensing  engines,  125  pounds 
pressure,  and  a  simple  engine  working  at  same  pressure?  Engines, 
say,  of  100  or  200  horse-power. 

About  three  per  cent.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Compound  engines  are  about  10  to  15  per  cent  more  economi- 
cal than  single-expansion  engines  if  the  engine  is  condensing, 
hut  not  much  more  so  without  condensers,  and  on  fluctuating 
loads  the  economy  is  questionable.  S.  C.  Foster. 

Simple  engine  is  more  economical  under  conditions  noted. 

G.  Wilrur  Hubley. 

The  comparative  efficiencies  depend  largely  on  the  make  of 
ihe  engines.  If  designed  to  carry  overload,  it  is  doubtful  if  ar 
50  per  cent  load  the  coniiwun<l  engine  would  show  a  smaller 
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steam  consumption  than  the  simple,  while  at  full  load  the  com- 
pound should  sliow  about  10  per  cent  greater  efficiency. 

W.  H.  WaiTTON. 

All  technical  works  give  us  about  15  per  cent  gain  in  favor 
of  compound  non-condensing  engines  over  simple  engines,  and 
this  is  borne  out  in  practice.  W.  H.  Mills. 

H  13.  How  does  the  eoonomy  of  medium -speed  4-valTe 
engines,  other  than  those  of  the  Corliss  type,  compare  with  that 
of  hig-h-apeed  componnd  engines? 

High-speed  compound  engine.  G-  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Tests  have  shown  in  many  instances  that  the  medium-speed, 
four-valve  engines  use  about  10  or  15  per  cent  less  steam  than 
high-speed.  W.  ,H.  Whitton. 

Medium-speed,  four-valve  engines  show  better  economy  than 
high-speed  compound  at  low  pressures.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  poimds  is  about  as  low  a  pressure  as  should  be  used  with 
compound  engines  and  tliis  is  higher  than  sI:ould  be  used  with 
four-valve  engines  to  get  the  liest  results.  H.  T.  H.^rtmax. 

H  14.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  r.p.m.  at  which  a 
standard  make  of  Corliss  engine  of  the  automatic  releasing  valve 
gear  type  may  be  safely  and  economically  operated? 

I  have  run  a  Corliss  engine  128  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  size  was  14-inch  by  30-inch  and  the  make  was  a  Sioux  City 
Corliss.  I  experienced  no  trouble  with  the  releasing  gear,  but 
wo\ild  advise  knowing  if  the  flywheel  \vill  stand  this  increase 
before  attetnpting  to  speed  it  up.  Geo.  W.  Richarosox. 

Engine*;  of  the  relea sing-gear  type  arc  limited  to  a  speed  of 
90  r.p.m.  or  less,  since  if  the  speed  is  increased  beyond  this  limit 
the  valves  will  not  work  properly.  S.  C.  Foster. 

Consider  100  revolutions  per  minute  as  maximum  economi- 
cal limit,  although  they  are  made  for  higher  speed. 

G.  W11.BUR  Huni.RV. 
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I  have  run  them  at  150  r.p.ni.,  and  had  no  trouble  from  the 
high  speed.  G.  B.  Leland. 


Our  chief  engineer  at  one  time  installed  a  Sioux  Corliss 
engine  11  by  24  at  150  revolutions  per  minute,  with  no  bad  re- 
sults, and  it  was  very  economical. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


One  hundred  to  120  revolutions  per  minute. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


H  15.  What  advantagfea  in  overload  capacity  can  be  obtained 
by  equipping  Corliss  engines  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam 
and  exhaust  valves? 

l''ifty  per  cent  increase  in  overload  capacity. 

G.    WiLBLTK    HlMlLKV. 

A  single  eccentric  Corliss  engine  will  not  cut  off  above  one- 
third;  with  double  eccentrics  it  will  be  increased  to  three-fourths 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  back  pressure  at  release  under 
heavy  loads,  and  the  compression  can  be  handled  to  a  greater 
nicety.  A.  E.  \V.\LnEX. 

The  range  of  cut-off  can  be  increased  from  45  to  75  yer 
cent  and  still  have  expansion.  G.  H.  CrsiiMAN, 

Longer  cut-off  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  separate 
eccentrics.  The  Edisox  Elec.  Ill'g  C'o.  ok  Brockton. 

Corliss  engines  equipped  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam 
and  exhaust  valves  will  have  a  range  of  cut-off  from  zero  to 
three-quarters  stroke,  while  Corliss  engines  with  one  eccentric 
controlling  both  steam  and  exhaust  valves  have  a  range  of 
cut-off  from  zero  to  seven-sixteenths  stroke.  If  load  is  such 
that  valve  does  not  trip  between  zero  and  seven-sixteenths  stroke, 
it  will  not  trip  at  all.  but  will  take  steam  about  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  stroke.  H.  C.  HALr.. 

V.  2  -  e 
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With  the  ordinary  Corliss  valve  gear,  the  admission  of 
steam  is  limited  to  one-half  the  stroke,  while  with  the  long-reach 
type,  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and  exhaust  valves, 
admission  of  steam  for  three-quarters  of  the  stroke  can  be 
obtained.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

H  16.  (a)  Have  yon  had  experience  with  i'valve  (Corliss 
or  other)  engines  with  two  eccentrics  and  a  shaft  governor  t 
(b)  Are  they  not  likely  to  replace,  for  general  electric  power 
plant  purposes,  the  regular  style  of  Corliss  engine? 

(b)  For  direct-connected  units  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
trend.  W.  B.  Roland. 

(b)  Yes,  I  believe  so.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

(a)  We  have  known  three  builders  of  steam  engines  to  at- 
tach Corliss  valves  to  a  shaft  (isochronal)  governor  and  in 
every  instance  they  failed  and  were  abondoned.  A  Corliss  valve 
must  have  a  fixed  travel  always.  William  Wright,  who  designed 
the  Corliss  valve,  always  used  slide  gridiron  valves  for  the  cut- 
off and  his  so-called  Corliss  valves  for  the  exhaust.  The  trouble 
was  that  they  could  not  be  kept  tight,  on  account  of  uneven  wear. 

(b)    No.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

H  17.  Which  is  the  more  economical — medinm-speed  belted 
Corliss  or  high-speed  direct-connected  automatic? 

If  the  belt  is  of  the  proper  size  and  is  not  connected  up  to 
a  long  jack  shaft,  and  the  engine  is  run  at  or  near  its  maximum 
load,  the  Corliss  steam  consumption  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
high-speed  automatic.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Medium-speed  belted  Corliss.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Medium-speed  Corliss,  belted.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Medium-speed  belted  Corliss  are  more  economical  than 
high-speed  direct  automatic  engines.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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In  a  station  where  room  is  not  an  important  item  a  medium- 
speed  Corliss  engine  will  be  £ound  the  more  economical. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 

H  18.  Is  there  more  or  leu  lealcag^e  through,  valves  and 
pistons  with  superheated  steam  than  with  dry  saturated  steam, 
pressure  being  the  same? 

More,  as  it  is  nearly  a  fixed  gas.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

There  should  be  slightly  less  leakage  with  superheated  steani, 
because  the  vacuum  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  saturated. 

I.  E.   MOULTUOP. 

H  19.  What  has  been  found  to  give  best  results  in  practice 
with  regard  to  leakage,  friction  and  wear  in  piston  valve  engines 
■—-plain  piston  valves  or  adjustable  t 

Adjustable  valves.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Adjustable  piston  valves  of  proper  design  arc  superior  to 
solid  piston  valves,  as  the  solid  valves  soon  wear  and  leak  steam. 

C.  W.   KOI.VER. 

H  20.  In  an  ordinary  compound-condensing  engine,  which 
is  the  more  economical  (and  why) — a  low  receiver  pressure  (as 
6  pounds),  or  medium  pressure  (as  8  or  10  pounds)  t 

This  point  should  be  determined  by  indicator. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

It  depends  upon  the  load  on  the  engine ;  the  receiver  pressure 
■should  be  iiiaiiitaiucd  as  near  as  possible  to  the  terminal  pressure 
in  hieh-prcssurc  cylinder.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

The  most  economical  drop  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent on  the  ratio  of  cylinder  volume.  An  approximate  balance 
of  the  work  done  between  the  two  cylinders  is  desirable,  though 
not  absolutelv  essential,  and  of  course  the  division  of  the  work 
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fixes  the  drop.  A  medium  amount  of  drop  is  not  wasteful,  as 
the  unresisted  expansion  into  the  receiver  dries  the  steam  and 
may  in  some  cases  superheat  it.  '  C.  F.  Haywood. 

The  most  economical  receiver  pressure  is  the  pressure  that 
allows  the  governor  to  revolve  in  the  highest  plane,  which, 
of  course,  produces  an  earlier  cut-off  in  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  no  matter  whether  receiver  pressure  is  6  or  10  pounds, 
as  the  low-pressure  cylinder  can  not  use  any  more  steam  than 
is  supplied  by  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  H.  C.  Hall. 

On  a  steady  load  the  receiver  pressure  should  be  such  that 
each  cylinder  should  do  its  share  of  work,  but  on  a  variable 
and  light  load  the  low  receiver  pressure  is  most  economical. 

W.  H.  Mills. 

H  21.  Does  the  term  "clearance"  in  an  engine  cylinder  apply 
only  to  the  space  between  piston  and  head  when  on  the  dead 
centre  or  does  it  include  the  passageways  from  valve  to  cylinder  T 

Cjenerally  speaking,  the  term  "clearance"  means  the  distance 
the  piston  is  from  the  head,  but  when  the  percentage  of  clearance 
is  spoken  of  it  is  the  ratio  to  the  volume  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
volume  of  the  space  between  the  piston  and  head  plus  the  pas- 
sageways to  the  seat  of  valve.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

The  clearance  is  the  volume  of  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  cylinder  head  when  the  engine  is  on  dead  centre  plus  the 
volume  of  the  steam  port  leading  to  it.  The  clearance  of  an 
engine  may  be  found  by  putting  the  engine  on  dead  centre  and 
pouring  in  water  until  the  space  between  the  piston  and  cylinder 
head  and  the  steam  port  leading  into  it  is  filled ;  the  volume  of 
the  water  poured  in  is  the  clearance.  S.  C.  Foster. 

Clearance  includes  all  space  between  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  head,  when  the  piston  is  at  the  extreme  point  of  travel, 
and  the  space  of  passaf::e  for  admission  of  steam  between  ad- 
mission valve  and  cylinder  \Vm.  Wiatte. 

Ch.\s.  N.  Shaw. 
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G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

W.  W.   TiTZELU 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

c.  w.  koiner. 

C.  F.  Hewitt. 
C.  F.  Haywood. 

O.  H.  Young. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Sam'l  Kahn. 

H.    S.    Russell. 

J.    F.    DOSTAL. 

W.  P.  Hancock. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

C.  W.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

W.  H.  Mills. 

C.  C.  Gartland. 

The  term  "clearance"  denotes  the  space  between  the  piston 
and  head  in  addition  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  ports  or 
passageways  at  that  end  of  the  cylinder.  Clearance  is  generally 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  piston  displacement. 

D.  L.  Carver. 

In  its  technical  use  the  term  "clearance"  of  an  engine  refers 
to  the  proportion  of  the  space  in  the  cylinder  and  the  associated 
passages  that  may  be  occupied  by  steam  but  over  which  the  piston 
does  not  sweep ;  that  is,  it  includes  the  passageways  from  valves 
to  cylinder.  Dugald  C.  J.\ckson. 
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The  term  "clearance"  is  used  in  reference  to  distance  between 
piston  and  head  when  crank  is  on  centre.  This  term  is  also  used 
to  designate  the  volumetric  measurement  of  all  passageways  and 
spaces  included  between  piston-cylinder  head  and  valves,  and  is 
used  in  this  sense  when  referring  to  economy  of  steam  consump- 
tion. J.  S.  Robinson. 

When  the  space  between  cylinder  head  and  piston  is  taken 
with  engine  on  dead  centre,  this  is  termed  "working  clearance." 
But  when  we  include  ports  from  valve  to  cylinder  head,  then  we 
term  it  "cubical  clearance."  H.  C.  Hall. 

r 

As  generally  accepted,  the  term  "clearance"  applies  to  space 
between  the  piston  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  the  cylinder  head. 
Writers  on  the  steam  engine,  however,  generally  include  the 
passageways  from  valve  to  cylinder.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

H  22.  What  is  the  usual  per  cent  of  clearance  in  (a)  a  high- 
speed automatic  engine;  (b)  in  the  Corliss? 

The  clearance  may  be  as  low  as  0.5  per  cent  in  Corliss 
engines  and  as  high  as  14  per  cent  in  very  high-speed  engines. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Automatic  cut-off  high-speed  engines  of  the  best  design,  with 
shaft  governors,  usually  compress  to  about  half  the  boiler  press- 
ure and  have  a  clearance  of  from  seven  to  14  per  cent.  Corliss 
engines  have  but  very  little  compression,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  valves ;  they  likewise  have  very  little  clearance ;  it  may 
be  as  low  as  0.5  per  cent.  S.  C.  Foster. 

Two  per  cent.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Clearance  in  high-speed  engines  varies  from  seven  to  14  per 
cent.  Corliss  engines  will  run  as  low  in  some  cases  as  four 
per  cent  or  less. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Clearance  in  high-speed  engines  amounts  to  as  much  as  13 
per  cent  and  in  a  Corliss  engine  it  runs  as  low  as  0.6  of  one 
per  cent.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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H  23.  Are  phosphor-bronze  piston  packing  rings  better  than 
cast-iron  when  using  superheated  steam,  say  from  600  to  750 
degrees  Fahrenheit? 

Parkins  used  composition  on  500  pounds  of  steam,  Steamer 
Anthracite.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

H  24.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  governor  of  a  centre- 
crank  engine,  direct-connected  to  a  multipolar  generator,  from 
vibrating  or  shivering  when  running  with  or  without  a  loadT 
In  the  case  referred  to  everything  has  been  done  to  see  that 
the  engine  is  in  perfect  line  and  in  good  working  condition,  by 
the  builders.  Steam  distribution  has  been  changed  in  every 
way  possible  and  a  second  governor  wheel  with  a  different  pattern 
governor  has  been  tried. 

If  there  is  a  dash-pot  on  (he  governor  see  that  the  holes  in 
the  piston  of  same  are  clear,  and  if  the  fluctuation  of  load  is  very 
g^eat  use  a  thin  oil ;  if  not,  use  a,  thicker  oil  in  pot,  and  be  sure 
the  pot  is  full.  If  there  is  no  dash-pot  on  the  governor  the 
trouble  may  be  in  the  valve  chest.  If  your  voltmeter  is  not 
steady  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find  by  indicating  your  engine 
that  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  doing  most  if  not  all  of  the  work. 
I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  several  times.  Maybe  the  lubrica- 
tion of  tlie  valve  is  not  good,  or  the  packing  in  the  stem  is  bind- 
ing. When  a  valve  is  set  by  the  eye  to  tram  marks,  it  does  not 
assure  you  tliat  the  valve  is  set  correctly  because  when  the  valve 
is  working  under  sleam  pressure  and  leinpcralure  to  correspond 
witli  this  higher  pressure,  expansion  throws  the  valve  ofT;  there- 
fore, a  valve  of  a  steam  engine  should  only  be  pronounced  cor- 
rectly set  after  quite  a  number  of  indicator  cards  are  taken  from 
the  engine.  Geo.  W.  RiCHAHnsoN. 

This  is  inherent  trouble  in  design  in  centre-crank  engine. 

G.  Wilbur  Hudlev. 


We  have  found  two  faults,  the  correction  of  which  steadied 
the  governors  on  our  engines  decidedly.  Ours  are  inertia 
governors.  On  one.  a  Russell  engine,  the  slide-valve  binding 
between  the  valve  scat  and  the  lugs  inside  the  steam-chest  cover 
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caused  Uic  trouble.  There  were  no  springs  behind  ihcsc  lugs, 
as  on  a  MansBcUl.  and  as  a  gasket  under  steam-chest  cover  was 
compressed  more  and  more  as  the  engineers  "look  up"  on  the 
nuts  to  prevent  leaking,  it  was  finally  compressed  so  thin  that 
there  was  not  room  between  the  face  of  the  lugs  and  the  valVe 
seat  to  allow  the  valve  to  work  freely.  Wc  put  in  a  copper 
gasket,  which  could  not  be  compressed  too  much,  and  have  had 
no  further  trouble. 

With  an  inertia  governnr  the  governor  weights  and  the  eccen- 
tric are  keyed  to  a  pin  which  is  free  to  oscillate  or  revolve  in  a 
bearing  in  a  spoke  of  the  flywheel.  On  the  end  of  this  pin,  on 
side  of  s|>okc  opposite  to  weights,  is  a  cap,  to  prevent  its  working 
out.  There  should  be  no  binding  of  this  cap  against  the  spoke 
when  screwed  up  tight,  or  pin  will  not  work  freely  in  its  bearing 
and  governor  will  shiver  and  regulation  be  bad.  It  was  necessan,* 
for  us  to  put  shimming  under  the  cap  on  one  of  our  engines, 
and  as  it  took  us  some  months  lo  discover  that  this  was  where 
the  trouble  with  our  governor  was  located,  our  experience  may 
help  some  one  else.  W.  H.  Thomson,  JK. 

We  should  suggest  putting  a  dash-pot  on  the  governor,  or, 
if  one  is  already  on.  substituting  a  heavier  one  for  jt. 

The  Euison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Brockton. 

H  26.  In  operating  a  non-condensing  compound  engine 
aoder  light  loads,  does  it  condace  to  economy  to  ran  with  low 
lioiler  preunre  during  the  light-load  period? 

If  the  load  is  exceptionally  light  and  engine  large,  indicate 
the  engine.  Tf  the  expansion  curve  extends  below  the  atmos- 
phere line  and  causes  a  negative  loop,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
lower  the  steam  pressure,  because  ihc  negative  loop  is  wasted 
power :  besides,  the  vacuum  produced  in  the  cylinder  by  this  nega- 
tive loop  will  cause  the  exhaust  valves  to  rise  from  their  seat, 
and  in  time  will  ruin  them,  By  lowering  the  steam  pressure  thi» 
loop  can  be  avoided.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


Yes. 


G.  Wlt-BUH  HUBLEY. 
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II  would  be  better  to  lower  the  pressure  for  light  load  and 
not  let  the  steam  drop  below  the  atmospheric  line. 

C.  W.  KoiNER. 

Most  certainly.  An  18-inch  by  36-inch  -horizontal  engine 
with  full  load  at  H)C>  revolutions  developed  2J5  horse-power  with 
95  pounds  boiler  pressure.  With  15-hp  load  and  20  pounds  steam 
this  engine  ran  quietly  and  "sweet,"  but  with  95  pounds  of  steam 
this  same  engine  would  race  so  badly  that  it  could  not  be  trusted. 
Boiler  pressure  should  be  best  suited  to  the  load,  which  can  be 
easily  found  with  the  indicator.  \V.  W.  T1TZEI.L. 

When  iht;  light  loatls  reduce  the  cut-ofF  to  so  small  a  per- 
centage of  the  stroke  that  cylinder  condensation  of  serious 
moment  occurs,  it  pays  to  redvice  the  boiler  pressure  so  as  to 
avoid  this  excessive  cylinder  condensation,  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  great  losses  in  fuel.  The  point  at  whicli  it  may  become  eco- 
nomical to  reduce  b<jiler  pressure  depencls  upon  many  things, 
including  the  type  of  the  engine,  Dt^GAi.n  C.  J.\<  ksox. 


Yes. 


G.   H.   CUSIIMA.N. 


Yes. 


W.  P.  Hancock. 


The  mean  effective  pressure  will  vary  as  the  load.  The 
question  tJierefore  is,  will  the  low  mean  etTcctive  pressure  be  more 
economically  produced  by  correspondingly  low  boiler  pressure,  or 
by  maintaining  the  boiler  pressure  and  reducing  the  mean  eflfec- 
tive  pressure  by  an  early  cut-ofF?  As  by  the  former  method 
the  engine  would  be  operating  at  more  nearly  its  full-load  con- 
<lition  and  therefore  higher  on  the  efficiency  curve,  it  Is  probable 
that  if  the  light-load  period  were  of  sufficient  duration  a  lower 
boiler  pressure  would  be  economical.  W.  H.  Whitton. 


E  26.  What  per  cent  of  loss  should  be  figured  between  the 
indicated  hone-power  of  a  Corliss  engine  at  100  r.p.m.  and  a 
belted  generator  at  475  r.p.m.  at  50  per  cent  load  and  fall  load? 

This  depends  upon  the  friction  load.  As  a  rule  it  is  safe 
to  figure  that   100  kilowatts  at  the  switchboard  will  equal   150 
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horse-power  at  the  engine  if- the  friction  load  of  jack  shafts  is 
not  excessive,  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 


About  25  per  cent  at  half  load  and  10  per  cent  at  full  load. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  ratio  of  actual  to  indicated  horse-power  in  the  case  of  a 
moderately  large  sized  unit  would  be  from  75  to  80  per  cenL 
The  efficiency  of  the  generator  should  be  from  85  per  cent  at 
half  load  to  92  or  93  per  cent  at  full  load.  This  makes  the  total 
loss  about  44  per  cent  at  half  load  and  26  per  cent  at  full  load. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

Three  efficiencies  being  involved  at  each  load — that  is,  of 
the  engine,  of  the  dynamo,  and  of  the  belt  transmission— the 
condition  of  the  apparatus  would  determine  largely  the  loss. 
Why  not  indicate  the  engine  and  read  the  terminal  current  and 
voltage  and  thus  get  the  information  direct? 

W.  H.  W.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

H  27.  Is  not  the  small  belted  unit  for  stations  up  to  400-hp 
with  short  load  peak  and  30  to  100-kw  all-night  load,  more 
economical  than  larger,  200  to  400-kw  units,  direct-connected, 
where  fuel  is  only  $1.00  per  tonf  Does  it  not  make  a  more 
flexible  station  to  operate,  with  less  liability  to  disablementt 

Yes;  either  small  belted  or  direct-connected  tmits  would 
make  a  more  flexible  station  to  operate. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes,  under  conditions  of  load  as  specified. 

G.  WiLBI;R  HlTBLEY. 

The  actual  operating  expenses  of  any  plant  are  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  gross  costs,  and  in  your  case  are  excep- 
tionally low.  If  your  present  equipment  is  economically  designed 
and  maintained  as  regards  leaks  in  steam  mains,  etc.,  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  pay  you  to  install  the  large  units. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 
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This  makes  a  more  flexible  station  to  operate  and  might  in 
some  cases  make  a  more  economical  one,  but  would  increase 
rather  than  lessen  the  liability  of  disablement. 

The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Why  not  have,  say,  one  200,  one  100  and  one  50-kilowatt 
unit,  direct-connected?  This  would  be  both  economical  and  flexi- 
ble, the  objectionable  feature  being  the  necessity  of  keeping  on 
hand  three  sets  of  duplicate  parts.       W.  H.  W.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

H  38.  Why  do  stations  continue  to  use  the  most  oneco- 
nomical  engines  for  20  hours  of  the  day  and  the  best  of  power 
for  the  four  hours  remaining;! 

This  is  usually  the  result  of  providing  for  the  future  needs 
of  a  city,  ralhcr  than  the  present.  There  arc  few  plants  whose 
loads  do  not  increase  steadily,  with  prospects  of  their  day  load 
growing,  and  it  is  to  meet  these  conditions  that  uneconomical 
engines  arc  sometimes  installed  when  plant  is  built.  As  good 
I<raclice,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  recommended ;  it  is  far  better 
to  make  ample  provision  in  building,  and  add  boilers  and  engines 
as  required.  Chas.  II.  Peters. 

Often  because  of  the  fashion  for  large  units,  resulting  in 
the  purchase  of  units  so  large  that  they  can  be  loaded  advan- 
tageously for  only  a  few  hours  per  day.  In  extension  of  small 
and  even  moderate-sized  power-houses  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  select  a  size  and  type  of  unit  that  will  give  best  results  during 
the  18  or  2o-hour  perio<l  and  to  use  the  older  and  less  economical 
units  during  the  short-lmur  period  only,  even  though  this  may 
mean  a  little  more  hniler  capacity  in  peak  months,  or  the  buying 
of  two  smaller  instead  of  one  large  unit.  F.  Junkersfeld. 

Because  the  efficiency  of  a  poor  engine  is  better  at  full  load 
and  the  greatest  economy  is  obtained  by  the  best  engine  at  light 
load.  Frei)  B.  Sharpe. 


It  is  a  lack  of  good  iudgmenl. 


G.  H.  CCSHMAN. 
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This  is  practically  answered  by  the  answer  to  ihc  foregoing 
question.  The  Koison  Ki,ec.  Ili.'o  Co.  of  Bhocktos. 

Perhaps  because  they  don't  read  the  Question  Box  and  its 
leplies.  W.  H.  Whitton. 

H  29.  What  changes  are  necessary  in  a  Corliss  engine  with 
doable  eccentric,  to  get  more  compression  in  the  crank  end  of 
cylinder  when  the  reach  rod  from  wrist  plate  to  exhaust  valve 
has  been  adjusted  all  that  it  will  allow? 

Shift  exhaust  eccentric  ahead  cm  shaft,  making  its  actiun 
earlier;  v'ou  can  then  get  the  adjustment  you  desire. 

G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

Turn  eccentric  ahead  and  readjust  reach-rods. 

E.  W.  Fi;RflusH. 

Reduce  clearance  in  crank  end.  or  give  exliaiisi  eccentric 
more  lead  and  readjust  valves  by  indicator. 

J.  H.  RoniNSON. 

Advance  eccentric  on  shaft,  shorten  rod  on  head,  and  exhaust 
and  lengthen  rods  un  both  steam  valves. 

The  Philadki-phia  Elec.  Co. 


TURBINES 

I  1.    How  far  is  it  profitable  to  cany  the  superheating  of 
steam  for  use  in  turbines  t 


On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  well  known,  because  of  the 
extensive  experience  with  turbines  and  superheated  steam,  that 
the  higher  the  degree  of  superheat  supplied  in  the  turbine  itself, 
the  higher  the  efficiency.  Temperatures  of  superheat  up  to  300 
degrees  and  more  arc  commonly  used,  while  in  tliis  country  and 
in  England  150  degrees  of  superheat  is  commonly  considered  the 
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maximum  for  favorable  operation.  This  150  de^ees  of  super- 
heat is  supplied  at  the  boiler,  so  the  turbine  is  supplied  with  dry 
saturated  steam,  not  with  superheat. 

The  writer  wishes  to  point  out  the  fact  that  European  experi- 
ments have  proven  that  for  every  nine  degrees  Fahrenheit  of 
superheat  supplied  to  the  turbine,  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent  in 
the  steam  consumption  is  obtained.  Franz  Koester. 

Two  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  about  the  limit  of  prac- 
tice to-day.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

I  2.  What  steam  pressure  and  what  degree  of  superheat  are 
best  suited  to  steam  turbines? 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  pressure  and  300 
degrees  superheat.     (See  also  answer  to  I  i.) 

Franz  Koestkk. 

Average  conditions  are  175  pounds  steam  pressure  and  150 
degrees  superheat.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

I  3.  In  what  percentage  does  the  degree  of  vacuum  and  of 
superheating  affect  the  economy  of  turbines  ? 

The  observation  and  research  of  the  writer  regarding  500- 
kw  and  looo-kw  two-stage  turbines,  indicate  that  for  each  inch 
of  vacuum  above  26  inches  about  1.25  per  cent  to  1.5  per  cent  is 
gained  in  efficiency,  and  that  with  superheat  of  100  to  125  degrees 
Fahrenheit  on  150  pounds  steam  pressure,  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent  gain  in  efficiency  may  be  expected. 

C.  F.  Hewitt. 

See  answer  to  T  t.  Fra.n'Z  Koesteh. 

Would  refer  you  to  March  number  of  Practical  Engineer. 

C.  F.  Haywooh. 

The  gain  in  economy  due  to  superheat  and  vacuum  of  tur- 
bines varies  with  the  design  of  the  turbine  and  the  make,  and, 
apparently,  is  not  subject  to  any  method  of  calculation. 

I.  E.  Moultrop. 
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Above  25  incites,  every  additional  inch  of  vacuum  rcducei 
the  consumption  of  steam  by  about  three  per  cent.  The  first 
TOO  degrees  of  superheat  reduce  the  steam  consumption  by  7.5 
per  cent  and  the  first  150  degrees  by  u>  per  cent. 

George  Howe. 

I  4.  What  are  the  argrumenta  for  and  a^rainst  steam  tarbinei 
as  compared  with  reciprocating  engines  when  same  are  to  be 
operated  non-condensing? 

The  first  cost,  attendance,  and  space  occupied,  of  the  turbine 
versus  the  reciprocating  engine,  when  both  arc  non -condensing, 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  turbine.  L  E.  Moulthop. 

The  claim  is  made  for  a  500-hp  Rateau  turbine  set  that  when 
running  without  load,  the  dynamo  being  excited,  the  steam  con- 
sumption was  10  per  cent  of  the  full-load  consumption,  whereas 
a  reciprocating  engine  would  take  15  to  25  per  cent.  At  full 
load  this  turbine  uses  21. i  pounds  of  steam  per  kw-hour,  a  very 
low  figure  for  an  engine  of  this  size.  In  the  light  of  other  tests, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  turbine  is  actually  more  economical 
of  steam  to  anv  marked  degree  than  the  reciprocating  cngine, 

W.  H.  Whitton-. 

TIic  steam  turbine  Is  less  economical  tlian  the  reciprocating 
engine  where  operating  non-condensing.  Therefore,  where 
economy  is  a  prime  consideration,  its  adoption  would  be  inad- 
visable. Its  low  first  cost,  simplicity  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, compactness,  and  high  speed,  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to 
continue  In  make  deep  inroads  into  the  steam  engine's  field  for 
this  class  ni  work.  Gfx»H4;e  Howe. 

I  5.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use  steam  turbines  where 
the  exhaust  steam  ii  used  for  heating,  giving  a  back  pressure  of 
3  to  10  pounds? 

The  company  with  which  the  writer  is  connected  operates 
a  combined  railway,  lighting  and  steam-heating  plant,  and  has 
found  the  steam  turbine  to  be  altr^cther  unsuitcd  for  operation 
against  any  back  pressure  whatsoever,  from  an  economical  stan<l- 
ix>inl.  C.  F.  Hnwirr. 
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I  6.  With  a  load  factor  of  about  40  per  cent,  with  a  jet 
condenser  ^ving  an  average  of  26  inches  vacnum,  would  a  400-kw 
steam-turbine  set  operate  as  cheaply,  fixed  expenses  included, 
as  a  compound  Corliss  non-condensing  engine? 

There  is  a  growing  impression  thar  at  the  present  time 
steam  turbines  in  sizes  less  than  1000-kw  can  not  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  redprocating  engines.  (Unsigned.) 

Steam-turbine  set  should  operate  under  these  conditions 
from  six  to  ten  per  cent  below  the  engine  costs. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

Depends  on  cost  of  fuel  and  other  conditions.  Generally,  if 
fuel  is  high,  yes ;  if  very  low  and  other  conditions  peculiar,  the 
engine  might  be  preferable.  P.  Junkersfeld. 

I  7.  Is  the  steam  turbine  advisable  for  small  stations !  State 
minimum  size  of  units. 


No.     Minimum  size,   1500-kilowatt. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


If  steam  consumption  alone  were  considered,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  turbines  of  any  size  would  receive  the  preference  over 
reciprocating  engines,  as  they  have  yet  to  demonstrate  any 
marked  superiority  in  that  respect.  In  the  matter  of  space, 
simplicity,  attendance,  supplies,  and  perhaps  repairs,  the  tur- 
bine appears  to  have  the  advantage.  Il  would  hardly  seem 
advisable  to  install  turbine  units  of  less  than  200  horse-power 
and  larger  sizes  only  if  superheated  steam  and  condensers  arc 
to  he  used.  W.  H.  Whitton. 

I  8.  Are  turbines  of  small  capacity  as  efficient  under  variable 
loads,  such  as  exist  in  a  small  railway  power-house,  as  small 
steam  engines  of  the  same  capacity? 

I  9.  Will  some  of  the  companies  who  are  operating  steam 
turbines  give  the  pounds  of  coal  (giving  B.  t.  n.  per  pound) 
necessary  to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  at  the  switchboard  ? 

Refer  to  report  of  the  writer  to  committee  on  Steam  Tur- 
bines. C.  F.  Hewitt. 
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I  10.  Does  B  steam  turbine  require  more  or  leu  pounds  of 
steam  per  kiIowatt*hour  output  at  switchboard  than  same  sixe 
unit  Corliss  compound-condensing  engine,  both  running  at  175 
pounds  steam  pressure^  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat,  and 
27-inch  vacuum? 

Under  the  ffiven  conditions  a  steam  turbine  would  show  a 
Idwer  steam  consumption  than  would  a  Corliss  compound  cnpine. 
The  ffunrantot's  ftir  the  ~5oo-hp  Allis-Chalmers  Corliss  c*npfines 
for  ihc  Inicrborough  Rapid  Transit  and  Manhattan  power  plants 
in  New  York  are,  respectively.  12.25  ^^^  '30  pounds  per  indi- 
cated hp-hour.  while  that  for  ihe  5500-kw  Westinghouse-Parsons 
turbine  for  the  I^ndon  underground  rnad  at  full  load  is  13.2 
pounds  per  effective  hp-hour;  or.  assuming  an  efiiciencv  of  85 
per  cent.  11.2  pounds  pt-r  indicated  hi)-hour.  For  the  3000-kw 
Urown-Hoveri-Parsons  ttiriiine  for  the  Paris  underground  road, 
llie  guarantee  is  9.5  rounds  per  indicated  hp-hour.  llie  vacuum 
and  pressure  in  the  two  latter  are  the  same,  while  the  superheat 
in  the  latter  is  approximately  double  lltat  used  in  the  former. 

Franz  Khestek. 

The  steam  turbine  in  average  sizes  should  be  about  as  eco- 
nomical in  pounds  of  water  per  kilowatt-hour  as  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine.    In  the  large  sizes  it  ought  to  be  a  little  better. 

I.   E.   MOUI-TROP. 

I  11.  What  is  the  momentary  and  sustained  overload 
capacity  of  the  steam  turbine  compared  with  that  of  the  Corliss 
engine? 

We  have  found  that  our  turbine  will  stand  50  per  cent 
niomcutary  and  sustained  overload.  We  could  not  get  this  with 
our  Corliss  engines.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 


The  efficiency  of  turbines  is  not  supposed  to  varj-  so  greatly 
either  side  of  the  rated  toad  as  does  that  of  engines. 

(UNSIGNEn.) 

Momentary  and  sustained  overload  capacity-  of  steam  tur- 
bines in  our  exi>ericuce  much   greater   than   those  of  Corliss 
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enyinc.    Kcgulalion  uiidt-r  boUi  conditions  far  superior  to  engine 
results.  The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

I  12.  Is  not  the  inertia  ^vemor  better  adapted  for  steam 
turbines  than  the  purely  centrifugal  governor? 

I  13.  How  long  will  steel  buckets  in  steam  turbines  with- 
stand the  effects  of  wet  steam,  pressure  140  pounds,  before  they 
wear  sufficiently  to  decrease  the  steam  economy  by  10  per  centT 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable  wear  on  the 
buckets  of  the  turbine.  1.  E.  Moultrop. 


I  14.  (a)  What  is  the  wear  on  turbine  vanes,  and  how 
does  this  change  their  clearance,  and  (b)  what  type  of  turbine 
is  least  affected  by  change  in  clearance? 

Both  types  of  turbines  require  attention  as  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  clearances.  When  these  arc  properly  made  they 
should  give  no  trouble.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

I  15.  What  difRculties  have  developed  in  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  steam  turbines? 

Up  to  dale  the  troubles  and  defects  encountered  in  the  use 
of  steam  turbines  appear  to  be  remarkably  small  and  of  no  great 
monienl.  I.  E.  Moultrop. 

I  think  the  importance  of  steam-turbine  trouble  is  over- 
estimated, though  it  is  freely  admitted  by  the  manufacturers  that 
they  have  had  trouble.  Every  fully -developed  machine  repre- 
sents the  gradual  cHnrination  of  defects  arising  in  its  predecessors. 
It  is  therefore  unfair  to  condemn  a  machine  on  account  of  real 
or  fancied  difficulties  that  have  arisen  and  been  eliminated.  Some 
writers  condemn  the  turbine  on  account  of  blades  stripping  and 
bearings  cutting,  mechanical  unbalancing,  and  so  on,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  turbines  they  refer  to.  If  they  had  closely  investi- 
gated the  repiirts  from  plants  operating  a  well-known  t>'pe  of  tur- 
bine in  Europe  and  plants  having  turbines  of  similar  type  in  this 
country  I  do  not  think  they  would  feel  justified  in  their  conten- 
tions.   All  the  trouble  that  has  arisen  from  the  above  was  in  no* 
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manner  due  to  faulH*  turbine  design,  but  to  distortion  of  casings 
by  expanding  exhaust  pipes  and  in  no  case  have  the  bearings  of 
a  turbine  of  this  type  been  known  to  heat  or  cut.  This  turbine 
is  designaj  with  sufficient  bearing  area  to  support  the  weight 
of  t]ie  rotating  parts  without  tlic  use  of  oil  under  pressure,  and 
the  oil  is  circtilated  by  the  turbtnt;  itself,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  oil  supply  to  shut  off  while  llie  turbine  is  running- 
Engines  also  have  their  trouble  from  this  cause,  cylinders  and 
x-alves  cut,  governor*!  get  out  i>f  order  even  to  the  extent  of 
fly-wheels  bursting  and  finally  wrecking  the  engine.  All  well- 
ordered  plants  have  hose  available  for  submerging  hot  engine 
hearings.  Mechanical  unbalancing  in  the  turbine  creates  dis- 
turbances to  the  extent  of  not  requiring  massive  foundations  and 
holding-down  bolts,  as  in  the  engine. 

The  wearing  of  the  blades  from  erosion  of  sicam  is  fre- 
quently advanced  as  an  argument  against  the  turbine.  To  be 
sure  everytliing  depends  on  the  design,  but  experience  shows  that 
in  general  the  wear  df>es  not  represent  an  excessive  rate  of  depre- 
ciation on  tlie  turbine  as  a  mechanism.  The  only  points  where 
the  turbine  has  not  met  the  engine  are  extremely  low  speeds  and 
belted  imits.  tloth  are  characteristic  of  passing  engineering  prac- 
tice rather  than  present.  Wc  will  all  agree  that  the  steam  con- 
sumption of  the  turbine  is  a  disappointment. 

S.  C.  Foster. 


DISTRICT  HEATING 

J  1.  Does  steam  reduced  from  100  pounds  to  1  pound  through 
a  reducing  valve  contain  more  heat  than  iteam  from  exlianst 
at  one  pound,  or  than  steam  generated  at  one  pound;  if  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  energy  that  is  apparently  lostf 

It  wilt  contain  more  heat  if  a  reducing  valve  is  used. 

Geo.  VV.  Ricuakuson. 


There  is  ver>-  little  apparent  energy  lost  with  the  lOO-pound 
pressure  on  boilers  over  that  required  at  one  pound  pressure. 
The  heat  units  contained  in  a  pound  of  steam  of  one  pound 
pressure  being  about  1 1 48,  while  at  too  pounds  pressure  a  pound 
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of  steam  contains  1185.  Comparing  the  steam  of  one  pound 
pressure  reduced  from  icx)  pounds  througli  a  reducing  valve 
to  exhaust  in  engine,  we  can  find  but  little  difference,  as  the 
engine  Is  simply  acting  as  a  reducing  valve. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Tll'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Yes :  it  has  effect  of  superheating. 

G.  WlL3UR  HUBLCY. 

One  pound  (by  weight)  of  steam  reduced  from  100  pounds 
(gauge  pressure)  to  one  pound  (gauge  pressure)  contains  more 
heat  than  steam  from  exhaust  at  one  pound  (gauge  pressure)  or 
than  steam  generated  at  one  pound  (gauge  pressure).  The  energy 
apparently  lost  is  not  lost  by  reducing  tht-  prcssuri:  (assuming 
no  work  done),  but  superheats  the  steam  at  the  lower  pressure. 

Saturated  exhaust  steam,  or  generated  steam  at  16  pounds 
absolute  pres.surc  ( 1.3  gauge  pressure)  contains  a  total  of  1 147.9 
B.  t.  u.  (above  32  degrees  Fahrenheit)  per  pound  weight  of 
steam.  Saturated  steam  at  115  ]x>unds  absoltitc  pressure  (100.3 
gauge  pressure)  contains  a  total  of  1185  B,  t.  u.  (above  32 
degrees  Fahrenheit)  per  pound  weight  of  steam.  The  difference 
(1185  —  IM7-9  =  37-1  B.  t.  u,)  goes  into  superheating  the 
low-pressure  steam.  F.  N.  Jewett. 

Steam  under  these  conditions  usually  does  contain  more 
heat  units  than  tachau.st  steam.  Part  of  the  surplus  heat,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  used  in  vaporizing  the  moisture  of  the  steam 
where  it  was  moist ;  part  is  also  radiated  from  the  reducing 
valve  and  pipe  connected  thereto.  Cjeorge  Howe, 

Steam  reduced  from  100  pounds  to  one  pound  through  a 
reducing  valve  contains  more  heat  than  if  generated  at  one 
pi^und  in  boiler,  or  steam  from  exhaust  at  one  pound,  because 
it  is  superheated.  H.  C.  Hau. 

t 

There  is  no  reducing  valve  manufactured  that  contains 
enough  surface  to  radiate  the  very  considerable  amount  of 
heat  (hat  is  set  free  in  reducing  steam  from  a  pressure  of  loo 
pounds  on  one  side  of  the  valve  to  one  pound  on  the  other 
side.    As  only  a  small  portion  of  this  heat  can  be  radiated,  it 
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rily  follows  that  ihc  steam  at  one  pound  pressure  carries 
more  beat  than,  so  to  speak,  it  is  entitled  to  earn-  by  its  press- 
ore,  or.  in  other  words,  it  is  superheated.  Thai  this  statc- 
mcm  is  based  upon  actual  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  prac- 
occ,  where  a  considerable  economy  in  operation  has  resulted 
in  live-steam  plants,  when  the  boiler  pressure  has  Ixrcn  increased 
to  pressures  approximating  80  to  100  pounds,  passing  steam 
through  a  reducing  valve  and  reducing  its  pressure  to  from 
5  to  15  pounds  in  the  mains:  whereas  former  practice  was  to 
have  the  boiler  pressure  and  the  line  pressure  the  same. 

A.MEttiCAN  District  Ste.\m  Co 

J  2.  Does  district  heating  jastify  the  expenditure  in  towns. 
where  heat  does  not  have  to  be  distributed  further  than  1000 
feet  from  the  central  station,  where  the  heating  amounts  to 
between  50,000  and  100,000  square  feet  ? 

It  depends  on  local  conditions  of  load,  cost  of  fuel,  type  of 
generating  apparatus,  kind  of  system,  and  price  obtained  for 
heat  service.    Generallly  speaking,  it  would  pay. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 

The  returns  from  district  heating  would  certainly  justify 
the  cost  of  installation  under  the  conditions  named,  provided 
there  is  sufiicient  waste  exhaust  steam  to  supply  the  heal 
required.  M.  T.  Hartmax. 

I  should  say  yes,  especially  if  you  have  exhaust  steam 
for  part  of  the  time.  The  distance  you  mention  is  very  short 
and  there  ought  to  be  but  small  loss  in  the  underground  line. 

K.  Wallace- 


This  .question  can  only  \*c  answered  by  parties  intrreste<I 
estimating  that  they  can  obtain  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  space  heated  during  the  season  when  heat  is 
required.  Tf  the  revenue  received  will  not  justify  the  invest- 
ment, it  will  not  be  a  success.  C.  R.  MArxsntu 

Short  distances  arc  necessary  to  profitable  operation.  TTie 
question  of  average  load  and  whether  the  plant  runs  condensing 
or  not  are  deciding  factors.  R.  N.  Ki>tBM.t.. 
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liinphalically  >'es.  Tlie  probabilities  are  that  the  income 
tlerived  from  the  sale  of  heat  with  a.  meter  rate  of  50  cents  per 
1000  pounds  would  amount  to  between  25  and  30  cents  per 
5i|uare  foot  of  radiatiuii  \xi  season,  provided 'the  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  town  in  question  were  similar  to  those  in  towns  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  et  aciera.  The  total  income  to  be  derived 
from  the  sale  of  heat  with  this  amount  of  radiation  connected 
would,  therefore,  lie  between  $15,000,  on  a  basis  of  50,000  square 
feet  connected,  and  $30,000  on  a  basis  of  100,000  square  feet 
connected.  It  is  imusual  to  find  so  large  an  amount  of  radia- 
tion located  so  closely  adjacent  to  the  station  as  in  tlie  illustra- 
tion given  in  this  question.  H.  C.  Eddy. 


J  3.  Does  district  heating;  pay  if  yon  ^0  beyond  the  amount 
of  exhaust  steam  furnished  by  yonr  engines;  if  so,  at  what 
price?    (Give  price  and  heat  value  of  coal.) 


No. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Depends  on  local  conditions;  investment;  type  of  apparatus; 
whether  or  not  extra  labor  is  required;  kind  of  system  used. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  the  following  prices — which  are 
approximate — should  be  obtained  where  live  steam  must  be 
used  To  supplement  available  exhaust.  Coal  is  assumed  as  having 
12J0O0  1'.  t.  u.  per  pound,  and  at  $2.00  per  ton  equals 

For  hot-water  heal.  20  cents  per  square  ft^ol  per  year. 
For  steam  heat,  35  cents  per  square  foot  per  year. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 


Where  the  local  conditions  are  proper,  district  steam  heating 
can  be  made  a  profitable  business  by  itself,  as  witnessed  by  the 
financial  success  of  a  considerable  number  of  live  steam  heattnp 
companies.  The  price  that  can  be  secured  for  heating  service — 
sufficient  to  pay  profit~<icpends  upon  too  many  different  factors, 
which  vary  in  diflferent  localities,  to  make  it  possible  to  make  any 
accurate  statement  that  will  be  generally  applicable,  further  than 
to  say  that  the  i^pcrating  cost,  including  all  factors,  should  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

AuBRiCAKf  District  Steak  Co. 
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I  know  of  but  one  cause  if  the  system  is  well  put  in.  and  that 
is  leakage  of  air  in  scrnie  part  of  the  system  or  thruugh  tlic  piston 
of  the  pump.  N.  WAi-t-ACE. 

Theoretically,  yes ;  practically,  after  five  years'  experience,  no. 
(Jbal  $2.60  13,000  B.  t.  u.  We  increas*-'<I  our  business  40  per  cent 
and  found  poorer  rcstilts,  we  decreased  it  again  and  made  niorr 
money  and  gave  more  satisfactory  service.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

J  4.  Will  it  be  a  proper  thing  to  put  a  centrifugal  pump 
on  the  return  main  of  a  hot-water  main  that  has  a  back  pressure 
of  10  pounds,  one  mile  away  from  the  station?  There  ii  a 
sag  of  6  feet  in  our  main  at  that  point;  the  mains  are  of  same 
size,  supply  and  return.    Host  of  this  distance  is  down  grade. 


No. 


F.  N.  Jkwett. 


J  5,  In  operating  district  steam-heating  plant  on  Paul 
vacuum  system,  we  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  vacuum;  what 
is  the  most  probable  reason  for  same? 

To  operate  a  stcam-hcating  plant  successfully  on  llic  Paul 
system  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  setting  of  the  air  inlet-valves 
en  each  radiator  for  the  proper  opening:  too  much  or  too  little 
will  he  dtirimcntal  to  guod  results;  iilso  there  mav  Ik*  small  but 
numerous  leaks  in  piping,  stuffing  boxes,  et  catera.  The  composi- 
tion plugs  on  radiators  may  need  renewing ;  all  these  being  in  good 
order,  there  ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  getting  from  12  to  15 
pounds  vacuum  with  a  vcr\-  small  n]>cning  of  the  ejector. 

H.  C.  Hall. 


The  most  probable  reason  Is  that  there  is  a  leak  somewhere 
in  the  air  line  or  that  some  of  the  air  valves  on  ihe  radiators 
arc  out  of  order  and  do  not  properly  perform  their  function. 
The  remedy  would  be  to  make  a  thoruuKh  examination  and  test 
of  the  air-line  fittings  and  also  to  determine  whither  or  not 
sufficient  pumping  capacit}-  is  installed  to  properly  remove  the 
air  from  the  svstem.  American  Distbict  Steam  Co. 
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There  are  so  many  places  where  air  leaks  are  possible  that 
a  vacuum  is  hardiy  to  be  expected.  H.  T.  Hartman* 

The  most  probable  cause  of  loss  of  vacuum,  in  our  experience, 
is  the  tampering  with  air  valves  by  the  occupants  of  the  buildings. 

C.  R.  Maunsell. 

J  6.  Under  what  conditions  does  district  heating  from  a 
central  station  payf 

A  large  amount  of  business  to  be  reached  with  short  mains 
hiph-priccd  tlnmestic  coal,  and  the  exhaust  steam  to  furnish 
the  supply. 

Thp.  Edison  Ei.ec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Only  under  conditions  of  limited  area  an<l  excess  of  mini- 
mum amount  of  exhaust  steam  available  throughout  the  season 
requiring  heat.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

As  long  as  you  have  sufficient  exhaust  to  keep  pressure  in 
mains.  (  Unsigned.  ) 

A  good  roimd  price  for  service,  and  this  depends  on  IcKral 
conditions.  Xo  rate  can  be  maric  lo  fit  all  conditions,  any  more 
than  can  a  rule  be  made  for  the  profit  in  electric  lighting.  What 
would  be  a  fair  price  in  one  city  would  be  low  in  another  and 
prohibitive  in  still  another.  F.  N.  Jewett. 

Where  the  net  balance  remaining  after  deducting  operating 
expenses  from  gross  receipts  returns  a  profit  on  the  iuveslinent 
necessary  to  secure  the  business  that  is  satisfactory  to  tlie 
investor.  Iliis  is  rather  a  broad  statement  but  is  about  the 
only  one  that  can  be  made  generally  applicable.  To  approxi- 
mately determine  in  advance  whether  a  district  steam-healing 
system  can  be  made  lo  pay  a  satisfactory  return  on  the  invest- 
ment, requires  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  present  in  the 
particular  locality  under  consideration.-  These  local  conditions, 
including  average  temperature,  length  of  :>cason,  cost  of  steam 
and  domestic  fuel,  character  of  pc^pulation.  character  of  busi- 
ness served,  whether  business  buildings  or  residences,  whether 
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livv  or  exhaust  steam  must  be  used,  and  if  both,  in  what  rela- 
tive quantity,  amount  of  street  mains  necessary  to  reach  the 
business,  all  vary  within  such  wide  limits  that  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  generalize.  American  District  Steam  Co. 

J  7.  (a)  Has  any  one  tried  nsing  a  donble  expansion  joint 
on  the  steam  mains,  instead  of  the  variatorsT  If  so,  with  what 
sncoeuf  (fa)  Have  they  been  able  to  insulate  the  mains  from 
the  frost  as  well  with  this  as  where  bricked  over  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  variators  are  covered? 

We  have  had  both  variatnrs  and  double  and  single-expansion 
joints  on  our  heating  system  for  the  past  three  years,  and  have 
had  no  trouble  with  either.  Our  slip  joints  are  in  manholes. 
Joints  are  6rst  covered  over  with  asbestos  paper,  then  tilled  in 
with  from  six  lo  eight  inches  of  sawdust  or  mineral  wool. 

The  Coi-orado  SpRiNas  Elec.  Q). 

^'es.  Double-expansion  joints  are  frequently  used  instead 
of  variators.'  They  are  best  adapted  for  use  in  lines  where 
service  connections  are  not  frequently  made,  as  a  double-expan- 
sion joint  will  take  care  of  the  expansion  of  very  much  more 
pipe  llian  will  a  variittor.  They  can  nut.  however,  Ik;  bricked 
over  as  variators  can.  but  must  be  enclosed  in  a  manhole  so 
that  access  may  be  had  lo  them  for  packing.  The  cost  of  uiain- 
tcnancc,  barring  accidents,  is  higher  than  for  variators. 

American  District  Steam  Co. 

f  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  variators — 
it  is  a  term  not  used  here;  but  as  for  expansion  joints,  either 
double  or  single,  I  should  not  use  them  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
I  like  what  we  call  a  swing  expansion  or  offset.  If  properly 
put  in  and  of  good  length,  using  two  L's  and  a  short  nipple 
at  each  end  of  the  offset,  they  give  no  trouble ;  but  don't  attempt 
10  economize  by  using  a  single  L  at  each  end.      1 

N.  Wallace. 

7  8.  Will  it  be  good  investment  to  install  heating  system  in 
a  town  of  5000,  laying  2000  feet  of  pipe,  no  day  load  bnt  sta* 
tion  running  16  honn  per  day.  with   peak  from   150  to  200 
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kilowatts,  slack  at  50  cents  in  bin,  domestic  coal  at  $2.60?  Town 
already  has  a  number  of  steam -heating  plants  in  business  houses. 

Yes,  if  proper  price  is  charged  for  service.  More  tletailed 
data  would  be  required  to  enable  one  to  say  just  what  that 
price  should  be.  F.  N.  Jewett. 

Generally  speaking.  It  would  not  be  a  good  investment  t<i 
Install  a  central-station  heating  system  in  a  town  of  5000  inhabi- 
tants, wilh  no  day  load.  If  your  plant  is  centrally  located  and 
you  could  furnish  all  your  customers  with  exhaust  steam,  it 
would  possibly  pay ;  otherwise  we  think  not. 

i  E.  F.  McCabe. 

On  the  face  of  It,  the  conditions  seem  favorable ;  local  con- 
ditions would  have  to  determine  definitely. 

American  District  Ste.\m  Co. 

A  heating  system  would  be  practically  certain  to  show  a 
loss  under  the  conditions  named.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

J  9.  Is  there  a  meter  for  steam  heating  that  gives  reason- 
ably accurate  results  and  reliable  service  F 

No;  measure  the  water  of  condensation. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

The  condensation  meter  used  for  steam-heating  installations 
will  give  very  fair  results,  but  the  reliability  is  not  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  Edison  Ei^c.  Ill'g  Co.  op  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  writer  has  obtained  good  and  Interesting  results  with 
the  simplex  condensation  meter  made  by  the  American  District 
Steam  Company,  through  careful  and  frequent  inspection. 

C  F.  Hewitt. 

Yes :  .\merican  District  latest  type  meter. 

(Unsigned.) 
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We  are  using  the  American  District  Steam  Company's  sim- 
plex condensatinn  meter,  in  connection  with  cooling  coils,  with 
very  good  results  Tar,  Couiraix)  SmtNcs  Elec.  Co. 


The  condensation  meter  has  bten  improved  in  mechanical 
detail  and  during  the  past  heating  season  has  itfiven  general 
satisfaction  to  those  using  it. 

American  District  Steam  Co. 


J  10.  What  is  the  economical  limit  of  distance  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  heat  by  steam  or  hot  water  in  district  heating?  What 
"head''  in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  required  per  1000  feet  of 
line  for  the  transmission  of  heat  by  steam  at  the  pressure 
employed  1 

In  Colorado  Springs  the  City  Hall  is  alrant  35txj  feet  from 
our  heating  plant.  At  20  degrees  below  zero  we  carried  seven 
pounds  back  pressure  at  plant  and  delivered  steam  at  four  pounds 
at  City  Hall,  which  gave  them  all  the  heat  necessary.  Street 
main  trapped  at  three  iK>ints. 

The  Corx>HAno  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


The  economical  limit  of  distance  for  the  transmission  of 
heat  by  steam  depends  altogether  on  the  distribution  and  amount 
of  heating  business.  The  limit  of  distance  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  has  not  been  found.  There  are  several  companies 
successfully  transmitting  steam  a  distance  of  approximately  two 
miles  radius  from  the  station  as  a  centre.  The  loss  in  prcss- 
nre,  due  to  condensation,  friction  of  pipes,  et  ccrtcra.  ts  much  less 
tlian  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and  depends  more 
upon  the  demand,  due  to  btiilding.s  connected,  than  any  other 
cause.  In  one  instance,  a  steam  line  approximately  6000  feel 
long  williout  re-en forccmcnt  delivers  steam  at  the  extreme  end 
in  average  winter  weather  at  a  loss  in  pressure  of  from  one- 
quarter  lo  one-half  pound;  in  extreme  weather  with  a  loss 
from  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds.  By  "extreme  weather" 
is  meant  temperatures  ranging  considerably  below  zero  point. 

American  District  Steam  Co. 
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If  pipes  an-  uf  proper  size  ihe  loss  in  pressure  is  very  little. 
In  our  plant  we  have  one  Une  ioipplying  heat  to  seven  build- 
insfs,  college  dormitories.  lecture- rooms,  library,  milltan-  armory, 
et  cfftera.  Steam  main  is  2000  feet  long,  back  pressure  gauge 
and  heating-system  gauge  indicate  two  and  a  half  pounds  press- 
ure and  gauge  at  far  end  of  line  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

N.  Wallace. 

J  11.  To  what  extent  is  it  economical  to  supply  ezhanst 
steam  for  heating  1 

Enough  to  keep  the  back  pressure  of  the  engine  below  four 
or  five  pounds.  There  is  a  plant  at  Pcnria,  III.,  using  exhaust 
steam  for  district  heating  where  they  tap  the  receiver  of  a 
cross-cDnip43und  Corliss  engine  direct  to  the  street  mains.  They 
have  an  adjustable  screw  and  vernier  to  adjust  the  cut-off  of 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  while  the  engine  is  in  operation,  and  I 
am  informed  that  it  meet.s  the  requirements  of  an  ideal  district- 
heating  system,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  economy  and  flexi- 
bility. Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

To  the  full  extCTit  of  the  exhaust,  if  business  is  within  reach 
of  shi)rt  mains.  Interest,  depreciation  and  repairs  on  investment 
of  service  pipes  and  mains  being  the  chief  expense  connected 
with  the  business. 

The  Edison  Ei.ec.  Ill'g  Co,  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

To  the  extent  only  of  the  amount  of  excess  of  available 
waste  exhaust  steam  under  the  minimum  conditions  of  the  heat- 
ing season.  G.  Wilbur  IU'blev. 


If  the  town  is  small,  or  thickly  populated  in  profxirtion  to 
its  size,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  steam-heating  users 
in  the  inunediale  vicinity  of  the  central  station,  the  selling  of 
exhaust  steam  for  heating  purposes  might  prove  profitable. 
However,  if  the  heat  units  in  the  exhaust  steam  are  to  be  sup- 
plied for  heating  pur]H)ses.  I  Ixrlieve  that  the  hot-water  system 
is  by  far  the  best,  as  the  engines  may  still  continue  to  be  a\tcr- 
aled  as  condensing  engines,  giving  up  the  latent  heat  in  tlie 
exhaust  steam  to  the  condenser  water,  and  this  water  be  circu- 
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lated  through  insulated  pipes  to  steam-heating  users  at  such  a 
moderate  temperature  that  radiation  from  these  pipes  will  be  very 
small.  Such  a  system,  I  understand,  has  been  most  successfully 
operated  at  Evanston,  Illinois.  GEOR<iK  Howe. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  question  is  not  altogether  clear. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  questioner  desires  to  know  to 
what  extent  i\  is  advisable  to  carry  back  pressure  on  his  engine, 
would  say,  this  would  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  style 
of  engines  used.  So  long  as  operating  conditions  do  not  make 
the  cost  of  furnishing  exhaust  steam  exceed  the  co.st  of  fur- 
nishing the  same  amount  of  live  steam,  everything  being  con- 
sidered, it  is  advisable  to  use  exhaust  steam  in  preference  to 
live  steam.  AMERtCAX  District  Steam  Co. 

J  12.  (a)  Is  it  not  time  to  place  "district  heating"  in  its 
proper  place  as  a  business  by  itselft  (b)  Can  it  be  made  to 
pay  its  own  way?  (c)  What  is  the  ideal  method  of  making* 
charges  for  this  ideal  heatT  (d)  Frovided  regulation  at  plant 
is  good,  has  any  efficiency  been  gained  by  use  of  regulators  on 
houses  for  hot-water  heating,  from  actual  reliable  tests? 

(a)  No.  (b)  A  heating  plant  alone,  operated  purely  as  a  heat- 
ing plant,  can  not  be  made  to  jwy  except  in  rare  and  isolated  cases, 
(c)   Afeler  basis.     This  is  ideal,  but  more  *'i<leal"  than  practical. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 

District  heating  has  suffered  more  from  lack  of  intelligent 
management  thaii  from  anything  else,  and,  until  recently,  from 
the  ahscnce  of  any  accurate  means  of  measuring  the  consump- 
tion of  steam.  Where  careful  and  intelligent  inanagcnient  has  been 
given  district  steam-heating  plants,  uniformly  successful  results, 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  have  been  secured.  The  only  proper 
way  of  charging  for  heat  from  a  central  station  is  on  the  basis 
of  meter  measurement.  Meat  is  more  easily  wasted  than  any 
other  ctMiimodit)'  furnished  by  a  public-service  company.  A 
radiator  is  a  condenser  and  tlie  rale  of  condensation  of  steam 
in  a  radiator  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  air  surrounding  die  radiator.  If  the  temperature  of  tlie 
surrounding  air  be  kept  at  a  low  point,  by  open  doors,  windows 
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or  the  like  conditions,  tlic  rate  ul  cuudcni^aUun  is  immediately 
greatly  increased  over  normal  and  proper  conditions.  This  is 
tlone  without  waritin];^.  If  gas  is  allowed  10  escape  from  a  f;as 
jet.  its  odor  attracts  attention  at  once.  If  gas  is  burned  unner- 
essarily,  the  light  and  heat  produced  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
the  customer  and  it  is  turned  off.  If  electricity  is  used  for 
illuminating  or  i>owcr  purposes,  its  use  is  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain visible  phenomena  that  act  as  a  sort  of  alarm,  but  the 
rate  of  condensation  of  steam  in  a  radiator  may  he  almost 
instantly  increased  to  several  hundred  per  cent  of  the  normal 
rate,  through  a  current  of  cold  air  frum  an  open  door  or  window, 
without  any  warning  being  given.  Moreover,  no  two  consumers 
use  slcatn  tn  the  same  quantity,  even  under  similar  conditions, 
and  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  charge  the  same  rate  to  diflterent 
consumers  for  widely  different  amounts  nf  consumption. 

American  District  Steam  Co. 

For  the  i>ast  three  years  the  Committee  on  District  Heating 
has  been  endeavoring  to  make  a  place  for  this  valuable  adjunct 
to  light  and  iK>wcr  business  and  will  be  glad  tt>  receive,  from  any 
one,  suggestions  that  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  members 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business.  It  certainly  can  be  made 
to  pay  its  own  way. 

The  ideal  method  of  charging  for  heating  is  the  meter  sys- 
tem, supplemented  by  supervision  of  the  installation  to  guard 
the  customer's  utitT7atinn  of  all  heat  units  delivered  to  the  build- 
ing.* Thennostatic  regulators,  if  inspected  occasionally,  give 
good  results,  both  in  the  regulation  of  temperature  and  the 
saving  of  expense  for  heating.  C.  R.  Mal'NSELI,. 


The  ideal  method  of  charging  is  a  combination  of  meter  and 
flat  rate  l>ascd  on  square  foot  of  radiation  required  for  steam 
plants.  There  is  a  large  class  of  business  in  which  tlie  average 
meter  use  would  not  justify  the  necessan,-  investment  in  siatioii 
capacity.  A  rcadincss-lo-scrve  charge  must  be  made  in  addition 
to  meter  rates. 

Efficiency  lias  Ix'en  gained  in  hot-water  plant  by  the  use 
of  the  thermostat ;  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  w^ler  pumped 
has  been  saved.  K.  X.  Kimh.mj- 
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J  13.  Which  is  the  better  plan  where  a  new  lighting^  and 
power  company  is  establishing;  a  station  with  en  expected  annual 
load  factor  of  30  per  cent,  24  hours'  lighting  service — to  operate 
the  heating  system  with  live  steam  and  engines  of  the  highest 
possible  efBcicncy  for  generating  current,  or  to  use  engines  of 
lower  efficiency,  utilizing  exhaust  for  heating? 

The  question  of  operating  the  combined  heating  and  light- 
ing station  was  thoroughly  cxpcriiiicnteU  on  by  the  writer  some 
six  years  ago.  After  a  series  of  exhaustive  test-s  it  was  found 
that  the  general  station  economy  was  very  much  improved  by 
using  engines  of  high  efficiency,  heating  the  feed  water  from  the 
exhaust  of  the  engines,  and  not  attempting  to  put  any  back 
pressure  wliatevcr  on  the  engines  by  forcing  the  exliaust  through 
steam-heating  mains.  This  test  covered  high  and  low-efficiency 
engines,  with  engines  running  condensing  to  cunning  with  as 
high  as  7-5  pounds  back  pressure.  W.  L.  K. 

The  peak  of  the  daily  heating  load  comes  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  peak  of  the  daily  lighting  load  conies 
during  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening  hours.  This  means 
either  the  use  of  considerable  live  steam  for  the  heating  peak 
or  no  demand  for  considerahle  exhaust  steam  at  the  lighting 
peak.  The  heating  demand  is  heavy  on  considerably  less  than 
one-half  of  the  total  hours  hi  a  seven-month  heating  season. 
For  all  the  remaining  hours  of  the  entire  year,  engines  of  reastm- 
ably  good  steam  economy  are  advisable,  even  tliough  it  be  nec- 
essary to  use  some  live  steam  for  heating  for  a  short  time  in 
the  morning  on  cold  days.  P.  JuNKKHSibi.h. 


It  is  better  to  use  engines  of  lower  efficiency,  utilizing  the 
exhaust  for  heating.  See  answer  to  question  J  i.  It  will  be 
seen  that  but  little  of  the  total  heat  in  the  steam  can  be  taken 
out  in  useful  work,  even  in  a  theoretically  perfect  engine. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 

[f  the  exhaust  can  be  all  used  for  heating,  the  engines  dur- 
ing the  heating  season  will  have  an  efficiency  of  nearly  lOO 
per  cent  and  the  class  of  engine  used  cuts  very  little  figure.  If 
enough  fuel  can  be  saved  during  the  warm  season  to  warrant 
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the  increased  in%'cstment  in  high-efHcieney  engines  it  will  pay 
to  install  them,  otherwise  the  low-efficiency  engines  will  be  the 
proper  ernes  to  use. 

The  RiiisoN  Ki-kc.  Ili.'g  Co.  of  Wbst  ChbstbSj  Pa. 

This  is  a  question  of  supplying  heat  by  means  of  steam  in 
large  quantities  at  a  low  pressure  and  corresponding  tempera- 
ture rather  than  in  small  quantities  at  a  higher  pressure  and 
very  much  higher  teniperaturc.  The  former  method  is  always 
desirable.  George  Howe. 

Depends  upon  length  of  heating  season  and  amount  of 
healing.  R.  X.  Kimbalf,. 

J  14.  Why  is  better  circulation  sectired  with,  exhaust  steam 
at  any  pressure  than  with  live  steam  at  the  same  pressure  supplied 
through  a  reducing  valve  T 

Exhaust  steam  is  not  a  steady  flow  and  tends  to  move  con- 
densed steam  along  tn  openings;  also  destroys  eddies  and  dead- 
ends in  the  sy.''tem.  Thk  CorjOR.^no  Springs  Elbc.  Co. 

There  is  no  reason  why  exhaust  steam  should  circulate 
better.  F.  N.  Jewett. 

If  the  reducing  valve  Is  in  good  condition,  the  circulation 
should  be  every  bit  as  good  as  with  exhaust  steam  at  the  same 
steam  pressure.  W.  H.  Whitton. 

J  15.  How  con  a  readiness-to^aerve  charge  be  incorporated 
in  a  meter  rate  for  heating,  and  what  should  sach  a  charge 
cover? 

The  readiness-to-serve  charge  should  be  based  on  the  size 
of  the  meter  required  for  the  installation  under  consideration, 
and  should  provide  for  not  less  than  seven  monthly  bills. 

The  Hdison  Elec.  Ill'g  Ca  op  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Make  the  readiness- to- serve  chai^  some  price  per  square 
foot  of  radiating  surface  connected.  Make  it  cover  all  fixed 
charges.  F.  N.  Jewett. 
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Rcadin«s-to-serve  charge  should  be  based  on  square  feet 
of  radiation  necessary  under  the  local  temperature  conditions. 
based  on  investment,  interest  and  depreciation  charg^es  per  square 
foot.  R.  N.  KiMUU-L. 

J  16.  What  are  the  best  material  and  method  for  coverings 
steam  pipes  in  streets  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency  in  trans- 
mission of  heat  units  to  consumers? 


WyckofT  {>atent  wood  covering. 


F.  N.  Jevvett. 


Pipes  enclosed  in  a  conduit  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  that  is 
split  lengthwise  and  is  known  here  as  the  K.  &  M.  conduit.  This 
should  be  large  enough  to  give  at  least  three  inches  all  round 
the  sti'am  and  return  pipe,  and  the  space  should  be  filled  with 
asbestos  sponge.  This  is  the  best  of  anything  I  have  found  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  good  enough.  Mineral  wool  is  good  if  the  pipes 
arc  wrap])cd  with  aslwstos  jtaiKT  so  that  the  wool  will  not  conic 
in  couiaci  wiili  the  pipes  and  pit  or  corrode  them.  Have  used 
cork  clippings,  but  shall  not  do  so  any  more — ^not  much. 

N.  Wallace. 

J  17.  Hu  any  practical  method  been  devised  for  measuring 
quantity  of  live  steam  delivered  to  district-heating  mains  when 
exhaust  is  insufficient? 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  the  Venturi  tube  as  a  means  for 
determining  flow  of  gases.  Its  use  for  this  purpose  is,  of  course, 
not  so  simple  as  that  of  water.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
serious  reason  why  it  may  not  be  made  to  serve  such  purposes. 

A.  Bemexi. 


There  arc  two  indicating  steam  meters  on  the  niarkct.  onr 
known  as  the  St.  John,  which  is  largely  used  by  tlic  Xcw  York 
Steam  Company.  New  York  city,  and  the  other,  the  Sargent. 
Neither  one  of  these  meters  is  an  integrating  meter,  but  }to'Or 
indicate  the  quantity  of  steam  passing  through  them  at  any  given 
lime.  American  District  Ste.\m  Co 
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J  18.  How  much  more  will  central-station  heating  custo- 
mers pay  per  annum  for  central-station  heat  than  the  cost  of 
running  their  own  heating  apparatus? 

This  depends  altogether  upon  the  individual  conditions  and 
the  ])ersonal  characteristics  of  the  customers.  In  some  cases, 
central-heating  station  customers  are  willing  to  pay  as  much  as 
100  per  cent  advance,  in  order  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  running  their  own  heating  plant.  In 
other  cases,  customers  think  that  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  cost 
to  them  is  excessive.  American  District  Steam  Co. 

Customers  certainly  do  pay  more  for  central-station  heating 
than  it  would  cost  them  to  run  their  own  installations;  just  how 
much  more  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  depends  on  the  custo- 
mer, and  it  would  be  a  rather  delicate  question  to  ask. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

We  doubt  if  anyone  can  answer  this  question  satisfactorily 
except  in  the  following  manner :  Determine  what  you  can  evapo- 
rate and  distribute  a  thousand  pounds  of  water  for,  and  make 
this  a  meter  rate  after  adding  as  high  as  50  per  cent  on  the 
actual  cost  of  evaporation  and  distribution,  and  you  will  find 
plenty  of  customers  willing  to  pay  the  rate,  when  charged  by 
meter  that  records  condensation  in  pounds. 

C.  R.  Maunsell. 

J  19.  How  many,  if  any,  steam  traps  should  be  placed  on 
a  steam-heating  main  of  4000  feet  length,  with  six  right-angled 
bends  in  full  length? 

Ordinarily,  if  no  obstructions  are  encountered  which  cause 
pockets  in  the  line,  a  trap  to  each  800  lineal  feet  of  main  is 
sufficient.  Practice  varies  through  very  wide  extremes,  depend- 
ing upon  the  natural  g^rades  and  other  local  conditions  encoun- 
tered. American  District  Steam  Co. 

On  a  gravity  return  system  we  don't  use  traps  on  the  returns. 
We  use  seals  of  steam  high  enough  to  balance  the  pressure  and 
a  margin  over.     We  never  carry  more  than   two  and   a  lialf 
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pounds  on  our  line  and  wc  have  seals  lo  feel  high.  This  pre- 
vents steam  ever  blowing  through,  and  the  return  water  flows 
through  into  the  receiver  without  trouble.  N.  Wallace. 

J  20.  In  lajring  street  mains  for  steam  heating  with  ezhanst 
steam,  which  will  cause  the  least  trouble  and  have  the  longest 
life — variators  or  brass-lined  slip  joints? 


Variators. 


American  District  Steam  Co. 
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K  1.  Would  the  vibration  be  objectionable  in  a  direct- 
corrent  generator  direct-connected  through  a  pair  of  bevel 
mortise  gears  to  a  vertical  water-wheel? 

Yes;  if  vibration  is  excessive,  it  will  cause  distortion  of 
fields  and  consequently  sparking  of  brushes. 

G.  Wilbur  Hcbley. 

By  having  two  bearings  on  the  machine  and  an  outboard  I>car- 
ing  on  the  pinion  shaft,  the  vibration  ought  to  be  kept  down 
within  good  working  limit.  Augusta  Rv.  an*d  Elec.  Co. 

K  2.  What  is  better  than  cylinder  oil  and  vaseline  for 
Inbricating  collector  rings? 


Nothing,  if  properly  applied. 


W.  H.  Greenslit. 


Hoard's  Delight  commutator  dressing  (liquid). 

Geo.  W.  RirirAHnsoN. 

We  know  of  nothing  better  ihan  pure  vaseline,  used  spar- 
ingly. Most  coinnmtalor  compounds,  when  used  on  copper-strip 
brushes,  find  their  way  between  the  leaves,  spreading  them,  and 
it  is  not  easy  lo  remove  these  deposits  without  injuring  points 
of  brushes.  Chas.  U.  Peters. 

Either  ordinary  engine  oil  or  olive  oil  is  belter  than  cyl- 
inder oil.  O.  H.  VouNG. 
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I  prefer  coal-oil  with  carbon  brushes,  as  it  prevents  girni- 
ming.  J.  D.  Saunders. 

We  have  used  paraffin  with  perfect  satisfaction. 

Thk  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


K  3.  (a)  Sh.ouid  a  small  central  station  install  polyphase 
generators,  and  (b)  how  can  the  difficulty  of  balancing  tke  oir- 
onits  be  overcome! 

Unless  there  Is  an  isolated  case  of  large  power  service  In 
which  a  motor  unit  of  30  or  100  horse-power  is  required,  there 
is  really  no  reason  why  a  polyphase  generator  should  be  installed 
in  an  ordinary  sized  city,  or  a  small  town.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  city  water  pumping  can  be  secured  by  the 
central  station,  and  that  a  motor  in  excess  of  50  horse-power  will 
be  necessary.  In  such  event,  a  polyphase  generator  should  be 
installed :  but  otherwise  the  writer's  recommendations  would 
invariably  be  for  a  single-phase  machine.  There  is  practically 
no  kind  of  service  existing  in  a  small  city,  other  than  a  rare 
instance  of  large  power,  which  can  not  be  thoroughly  taken  care 
of  with  a  single-phase  motor.  It  would,  therefore,  be  "borrowing 
trouble"  to  install  a  polypliase  generator  and  attempt  to  use  it 
as  such.  If  a  polyphase  machine  has  been,  for  special  reasons, 
installed,  we  very  strongly  recommend  either  operating  it  as 
a  single-phase  machine  or  putting  in  a  switchboard  which  i>er- 
inits  of  using  a  polyphase  set  of  'bus-bars  with  single-phase 
feeders  running  out  therefrom. 

Polyphase  generators  are  capable  of  being  operated  at  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  their  rated  capacity  on  single  phase,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  from  every  point  of  view  in  the  ordinary  plant 
to  run  as  a  .single-phase  machine  rather  than  as  a  polypha-^ie.  If  a 
polyphase  switchboard  arrangement  is  installed,  the  use  of  the 
pro|x*r  throw-over  switches  will  enable  all  distribution,  or  prac- 
tically all.  to  be  single-pha.<ie.  These  single-phase  feeders  can 
be  thrown  from  one  phase  to  another  of  the  'bus-bars  and  the 
load  kept  fairly  balanced  on  the  different  phase  windings  of  the 
generator,  With  such  an  arrangement,  each  feeder  should  be 
controlled  with  an  independent  pressure  regulator,  and  when 
such  an  arrangement  is  provided,  the  maintenance  of  a  balanced 
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voltage  on  the  polyphase  'bus-bars  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
each  feeder  can  be  furnished  its  required  voltage  within  a  range 
of,  say,  10  per  cent,  without  adjustment  of  the  'bus-bar  voltage. 

Wagner  Electric  Co. 

If  the  load  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  plant  (say 
within  8000  feet)  it  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  use  three- 
phase  generators.  If  the  load  is  greatly  unbalanced  it  might 
be  a  good  plan  to  split  the  feeders,  taking  some  load  oflf  the 
heavier  feeders  and  throwing  it  on  the  lighter. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

No ;  except  that  if  polyphase  generators  are  installed  a 
number  of  small  single-phase  circuits  should  have  proper  switches 
to  throw  them  on  any  phase  of  generator. 

W.  S.  Greenslit. 

If  polyphase  generators  must  be  used,  I  would  suggest  two- 
phase  rather  than  three-phase  for  ease  of  balancing.  Have 
double-throw  switches  on  each  circuit ;  you  can  then  throw  on 
one  or  other  set  'bus-bars  and  keep  system  balanced. 

A.  Peters. 

No.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Use  three-phase,  if  you  have  a  power  load,  and  run  all 
the  lighting  circuits  from  one-phase,  regulating  the  voltage 
for  this  phase  only.  G.  B.  Leland. 

Yes,  if  power  is  to  be  supplied.  The  difficulty  of  balancing 
circuits  on  three-wire,  three-phase  system  can  be  partially  over- 
come by  installing  feeder  regulator  on  each  feeder.  A  little 
care  and  judgment  in  connecting  circuits  to  the  different  phases 
will  do  the  rest.  I  have  operated  such  a  system  for  several 
years  and  have  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  reason- 
able balance  with  very  little  trouble.  W.  F.  Oviatt. 

Generally  si>eaking.  no  station  under  500  kil.owatts  can 
get  g<KM!  regulation  at  station  with  polyphase  generators  unle.ss 
the  number  of  circuits  is  large  and  their  connected  load  small. 
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The  difficulty  is  less  troublesome,  however,  using  two-phase 
generators  with  independent  windings  than  with  three-phase 
generators  of  an  equal  capacity.  W.  H.  C. 


Yes,  with  a  view  of  prospective  motor  business.  Divide 
circuits  so  that  by  means  of  switches  different  phases  can  be 
loaded  equally.  Harry  Mollis. 

Desirable  to  install  single-phase  apparatus  entirely. 

G.  WiLBUK  HUBLEY. 

Would  consider  single-phase  machines  preferable  for  any 
small  plant.  A.  'R.  MacKinnon. 

Have  found  the  following  arrangement  to  work  satisfac- 
torily :  Install  two-phase  generator  with  single-phase  distribution 
circuits  and  series  alternating  arc-lighting  system.  Operate  arcs 
on  one  phase  and  incandescent  circuits  on  the  other.  Regulate 
generator  voltage  for  incandescent  service  and  let  constant-cur- 
rent transformers  take  care  of  street  system  at  whatever  voltage 
they  get.  F.  D.  Elwell. 

Not  advisable  unless  some  motor  business  could  be  secured ; 
in  that  case  balancing  could  be  secured  by  using  a  plug  and  cable 
board.  C  W.  Higcin.s. 

In  a  small  central  station  having  a  three-phase  motor  load 
it  would  probably  be  jwHcy  to  install  polyphase  generators  and 
use  feeder-potential  regulators  on  lighting  feeders  to  maintain 
the  proiHT  voltage.  Absolute  load  balance  is  not  so  necessary. 
In  case  of  a  lighting  load  only,  single-phase  machines  are  pref- 
erable. E.  J.  Bechtel. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  small  stations  to  install  polyphase 
generators,  for  the  reason  that  few.  if  any,  small  stations  carry 
a  sufficient  number  of  circuits  to  strike  a  decent  balance  between 
them.  If  lighting  is  of  first  importance,  we  recommend  single- 
phase.  60  cycles.     If  a  small  amount  of  power  is  desired  in  the 
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daytime,  and  station  is  centrally  located,  you  would  be  ahead  in 
ihe  long  run  by  installing  a  250-volt,  direct-current  generator  to 
take  care  of  this  power  service.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Polyphase  generators  are  of  no  ultimate  advantage  unless 
power  is  to  be  furnished.  If  the  station  is  small,  and  the  power 
a  small  part  of  business  and  in  small  units,  the  single-phase 
system  has  many  advantages,  and  the  unbalancing  feature  will 
be  eliminated.  Poh'phase  generators  admit  of  parallel  running, 
which  is  an  advantage,  but  not  necessarily  in  a  "small"  station. 
If  polyphase  system  is  adopted  tlic  circuits  may  be  balanced  by 
cutting  over  the  load,  or  by  means  of  automatic  feeder  regulators, 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Unless  a  station  is  very  small,  polyphase  generators  are 
preferable  to  single-phase;  also,  unless  very  small,  the  distribu- 
tion can  be  divided  into  two  parts  for  a  two-phase  system.  If 
a  little  excess  capacity  is  allowed  in  the  generator,  exact  balance 
between  the  phases  is  not  necessary.       The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

A  small  station  with  two-phase  machine  has  always  two 
chances  instead  of  one  in  case  of  lightning  or  short-circuit 

Augusta  Rv.  ano  Elec.  Co. 

No  matter  how  small  a  central  station  may  be.  it  13  good 
policy  to  install  polyphase  generators,  so  that  a  power  load  may 
be  taken  care  of  as  well  as  the  ordinary  lighting  load.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  balance  the  circuits  on  polypliasc  generator.  The 
ligbting  circuit  may  be  run  off  one  phase  and  the  voltage  of 
the  generator  adjusted  on  one  phase  only.  Then  use  the  three 
phases  for  power  work.  F.  G.  Proxttt. 

Where  there  is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  a  motor  load  it  is 
advisable  to  install  polyphase  generators.  Wc  are  operating  two 
two-phase  generators  and  distributing  single-phase  from  the 
switchboard.  With  some  changes  on  our  circuits  wc  have  found 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  balancing  the  phases. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 


No. 


C  M.  WRinHT. 
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A  small  station  should  not  install  a  polyphase  machine  unless 
large  motors  are  a  possibility.  Circuits  can  be  balanced  by  having 
proper  switchboard  arrangements  to  throw  any  circuit  on  any 
phase.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

Not  unless  motors  larger  than  five  per  cent  of  capacity  of 
generator  are  to  be  supplied.  As  both  phases  parallel  each  other, 
it  is  easy  to  transfer  lights,  or  single-phase  motor  load  from 
one  phase  to  the  other  to  keep  them  balanced. 

J.  T.  Cowling. 

E  4.  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  has  an  induction- 
type  generator  over  a  revolving-field  type  on  inductive  and  non- 
indnctive  load? 

No  particular  difference  in  electrical  characteristics.  Would 
prefer  the  revolving-field  type  for  mechanical  reasons. 

W.  H.  C. 

On  inductive  load  an  induction  type  generator  may  be  unable 
to  maintain  sufficient  voltage.  The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

By  induction  in  this  question,  it  is  assumed  that  inductor 
is  meant.  If  both  types  of  machines  are  built  for  the  same  in- 
herent regulation,  then  there  should  be  no  particular  advantage 
of  one  over  the  other. 

In  the  inductor  generator  the  armature  magnetism  does  not 
reverse,  and  the  armature  coil  is  subject  to  about  one-half  the 
variation  in  magnetism  that  is  usual  with  the  rotating-field  type. 
Therefore,  for  equal  weights  of  active  material  the  inductor 
machine  should  have  twice  as  many  armature  conductors  as  the 
rotating-field  type ;  or  if  the  number  of  armature  conductors  is 
made  the  same,  the  induction  must  be  practically  doubled  in  the 
inductor  type  with  consequent  great  increase  in  amount  of  ma- 
terial. In  order  to  keep  the  weight  of  the  inductor  type  down 
to  a  reasonable  figure  it  has  been  the  practice  of  some  makers 
to  adopt  the  middle  course  in  design.  Machines  built  on  such 
lines  would  have  relatively  more  armature  conductors  than  the 
rotating-field  type  and  would  have  somewhat  poorer  inherent 
regulation  on  both  non-inductive  and  inductive  loads.     Also,  to 
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lessen  the  weight  the  inductor  machines  are  frequently  worked 
much  nearer  to  saturation  than  on  the  rotatingf-field  type,  and 
therefore  in  many  cases  have  not  the  margin  for  holding  up 
voltage  on  severe  inductive  loads. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 

K  5.  Under  what  conditions,  if  any,  hare  yon  fonnd  ante- 
matic  circuit-opening  devices  advisable  on  generators  or  exciters? 

Operating  at  overload.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

They  furnish  protection  to  the  generator,  and  are  proper 
apparatus  to  have.  Geo.  W.  Rich.\rdson. 

Short-circuits,  lightning,  overload,  are  taken  care  of  better  by 
using  circuit- breakers  than  by  depending  on  fuses,  and  the  circuit- 
breakers  will  act  quicker.  Andrew  F.  Hall. 

No  conditions.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Automatic  circuit-opening  devices  on  generator  or  exciters 
are  an  advantage  as  protection  against  overload,  such  as  short- 
circuits.  They  should  be  adjusted  for  only  such  emergency 
troubles.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

For  direct-current  apparatus  get  a  reliable  circuit-breaker 
of  an  overload  and  reverse-current  type.  Set  overload  trip  300 
per  cent  over  machine  capacity  and  reverse  current  from  three 
to  12  per  cent.  Harry  Hollis. 

We  are  in.stalling  automatic  oil  switches  on  all  generators 
that  operate  in  parallel.  Tripping  coils  of  these  switches  are 
energized  through  time-limit  relays  from  the  exciter  'bus  and 
have  their  circuits  provided  with  small  knife  switches  by  means 
of  which  they  are  disconnected  after  generators  are  paralleled. 
With  this  arrangement,  if  an  incoming  generator  is  thrown  in 
out  of  step  and  does  not  rapidly  pull  into  synchronism  with  the 
generators  already  running,  it  is  automatically  thrown  out. 
We  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  use  automatic  circuit-opening 
devices  on  exciters.  Harry  M.  Hope. 
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Do  not  think  they  arc  advisable  on  either  generators  or  ex- 
citers, and  should  never  be  used  on  exciters.        C.  W.  Higgixs. 

The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  abandoned  the 
use  of  all  circuit-opening  devices.  A  short  time  ago  a  heavy 
short  occurred  on  the  switchboard,  but  was  burned  off  without 
throwing  the  generators  out  of  synchronism,  the  voltage  dropping 
(of  its  own  accord)  till  the  short  was  burned  away,  when  the 
machines  came  up  again  together  without  any  trouble. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 


Only  when  set  to  operate  at  from  75  to  100  per  cent  over- 
load. The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brock'ix>n. 


We  are  using  circuit-opening  devices  on  feeders  instead  of 
generators,  as  our  generators  will  be  stalled  in  case  of  heavy 
short-circuit  on  generator.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

K  6.  What  are  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  self  and  separate  excitation  for  lai^e  direct-current 
generators  ? 

When  one  generator  is  to  be  thrown  in  with  another  by  using 
separate  excitation,  you  are  sure  of  incoming  generator  building 
up  the  right  way.  A.  Peters. 

The  separate  excitation  seems  useless  except  to  save  the 
five  per  cent  of  exciting  current  taken  from  the  generator,  or  in 
building  up.  Geo.  W.  Richardsox. 

One  advantage  of  separate  excitation  for  large  direct-current 
units  is  that  with  certain  systems  of  automatic  regulation  a  nnicli 
more  uniform  voltage  will  result.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Self-excited  machines  arc  more  compact,  though  they  vary 
more  in  voltage  than  those  independently  excited  from  a  constant 
source  of  electromotive  force.  Ai'gust.v  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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K  7.  Is  an  induction  motor-driven  exciter  aet  ever  sdrisable 
for  alternating-current  generators? 

All  right,  if  installed  with  storag^e  battery.         A.  Peters. 

The  writer  thinks  that  an  induction  motor  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  a  modern  station.        F.  C.  S.,  Maluen  Ei^c.  Co. 

In  large  stations  where  from  convenience  or  the  standpoint 
of  appearance  of  machinery  it  is  not  desirable  to  drive  direct 
from  engfine.  exciters  driven  direct-connected  to  simple  hich- 
specd  engine  are  probably  more  economical  if  exhaust  steam  can 
be  used  for  heating  boiler  feed.  W.  H.  C. 

Yes ;  where  alternative  is  also  provided. 

G.  WiLBini  HUBLEY. 

An  induction  motor  may  be  used  for  driving  the  exciter  if 
provisions  are  made  for  picking  up  the  load  after  a  severe  short- 
circuit.  Having  a  direct-connected  engine-exciter  set  the  engine 
may  be  belted  to  an  induction  motor  with  the  engine  governor 
set  at  a  slightly  lower  speed  than  the  engine  will  then  be  running. 
A  little  steam  should  be  allowed  to  ran  through  the  cylinder  for 
lubricating.  Should  ihe  motor  slow  down,  the  steam  will  then 
pick  up  Ihe  load.  The  Colorado  Springs  El£C.  Co. 

Might  be  used  as  an  auxilian,-  set,  but  there  should  be  one 
or  more  sets  steam  or  wheel-driven  in  case  of  complete  shut-down. 

C.   W.  HiGGINS. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  operating  a  motor-driven  exciter  is 
practically  one-half  the  cost  of  operating  an  engine-driven  exciter, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  on  the  motor-driven  set  is  less  than 
on  an  engine-driven  set,  it  would  seem  advisable  in  nearly  all 
cases  to  use  induction  motor-driven  sets  for  alternating-current 
generators.  Practically  the  only  exception  would  be  in  cases 
where  lines  outside  the  station  are  subject  to  very  frequent  and 
heavy  short-circuits,  which  would  be  liable  to  cause  a  shut-down 
of  the  exciter,  and  even  these  cases  can  in  a  large  measure  be 
overcome  by  having  no  automatic  circuit -opening  de\'ice  between 
generator  and  induction  motor.  J.  S.  Whitaker. 
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The  Denever  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  been  using  a 
set  of  this  kind  with  success.  C.  F.  Haywood. 

It  certainly  is.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Yes.  A  steadier  voltage  will  be  had  with  a  motor-driven 
exciter  than  with  the  exciter  belted  direct  to  the  generator. 

J.   F.   DOSTAL. 

If  a  station  has  a  motor-driven  excitation  equipment  with 
no  storage  battery  as  an  auxiliary,  induction  motor-generators 
for  excitation  would  have  some  advantage  over  a  synchronous 
motor-generator,  as  in  case  of  severe  disturbances  to  the  sys- 
tem the  induction  motor  would  be  less  likely  to  drop  out  of  step 
and  shut  down  the  station. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Bo.ston. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  such  installations,  one  is  led 
to  believe  that  it  is.  H.  Bottomley. 

Yes ;  for  alternating  200-kw  and  over. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

An  induction  motor-driven  exciter  is  very  advisable  for  ex- 
citing alternating-current  generators.  Should  it  be  used,  how- 
ever, either  an  engine-driven  exciter  set  or  a  small  exciter  battery 
should  also  be  installed,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  up  the 
induction  motor  without  first  having  current  on  an  alternating- 
current  generator.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

An  induction  motor-driven  exciter  set  is  very  convenient,  and 
advisable  as  a  reserve.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

E  8.  In  large  power  stations  where  steam  and  electric-driven 
exciters  are  now  both  provided,  which  is  it  more  economical  to 
UK  after  starting^  up? 

Electrically-driven.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Steam-driven  either  from  main  or  independent  engine  if 
proper  use  is  made  of  exhaust  steam  of  engine.  W.  H.  C. 
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The  steam  consumption  for  a  5000-kw  unit  is  14  pounds  of 
steam  per  electrical-hp-hour. 

The  steam  consumption  for  a  75-kw  unit  is  about  30  pounds 
of  steam  per  electrical-hp-hour. 

The  efficiency  of  a  motor-generator  set  is  85  per  cent.  The 
steam  consumption  per  electrical-hp-hour  delivered  by  the  motor- 
generator  set  is  then  14  -=-  .85  =  16.4  pounds  electrical-hp-hour, 
showing  a  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  motor-driven  ex- 
citer. If  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  small  steam  unit  be  used 
for  heating  purposes,  the  advantage  will  be  somewhat  less,  de- 
pending on  maintenance  and  repair  of  small  steam  set,  but, 
usually,  still  in  favor  of  the  motor-driven  exciter. 

W.    S.    MUNRO. 

Electrically-driven  exciters  are  the  more  economical. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Electrically-driven.  C.  \V.  HiGOixs. 

L'ndtT  average  conditions  it  is  far  more  economical  to  use 
motor-driven  exciters  after  a  plant  has  been  started  up.  With 
the  average  steam  exciter  set  not  exceeding  100  kilowatts  capacity 
it  is  not  usual  to  obtain  better  economy  than  40  pounds  of  steam 
per  kilowatt-hour,  whereas  with  the  large  engines  of  a  station 
it  is  not  unconunon  to  obtain  economy  of  16  pounds  of  steam 
{.vr  kilowatt-liour.  Hence,  allowing  80  per  cent  efficiency  for  the 
motor,  you  would  obtain  economy  of  20  pounds  of  steam  per 
kilowatt-hcnir  for  power  delivered  to  the  exciter  generator,  or 
practically  one-half  the  amount  of  steam  required  to  drive  a  steam 
exciter  set.  J.  S.  Whitaker. 

Electric.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

Motor-driven  exciters  are  by  far  the  most  economical  units 
to  use  for  continuous  operation. 

The  Edisox   Elec.   Iu.V,  Co.  of  Boston'. 

IClectric- driven. 

The  Edison  Ei.ec.  Tli.Vi  Co.  of  BRttCKTox. 
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Where  steam  and  electric-driven  exciters  are  both  provided, 
the  electric-driven  generator  would  be  much  more  convenient 
for  general  operation ;  whether  it  would  be  the  more  efficient  or 
not  would  depend  entirely  on  its  size  and  also  on  the  average 
load  that  it  would  have  to  carry.  If  the  steam-driven  exciter 
were  comparatively  small,  the  engine  would  take  a  larger  amount 
of  steam  for  its  operation,  probably  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  that  required  by  the  steam  engine-driven  generators  that  were 
being  excited  from  the  exciters.  So,  although  the  electric-driven 
exciter  might  have  a  total  efficiency  of  only  50  per  cent,  it  might, 
on  account  of  the  high  efficiency  of  the  unit  from  which  it  was 
taking  current,  be  more  efficient  than  the  engine-driven  exciter 
set.     It  would  certainly  be  much  more  convenient. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 


It  depends  on  the  amount  of  exhaust  steam  needed  for 
heating  feed  water.  If  feed  water  is  hot  enough,  motor-driven 
exciter  is  most  economical.  ].  T.  Cowling. 

K  9.  Is  it  not  a  g^ood  policy  to  install  an  exciter  of  donble 
the  capacity  required  and  nse  an  armature  of  donble  the  voltage 
and  operate  at  half  speed? 

I  think  the  money  necessary  to  install  such  a  machine  could 
be  spent  to  better  advantage.  A.  PETr.RS. 

I  fail  to  see  any  advantage,  as  the  first  cost  would  he  greater, 
and  such  a  machine  would  be  compelled  to  run  at  its  maximum 
load  at  its  lowest  efficiency.  Geo.  \^^  Richardson. 

The  writer  thinks  it  g(X)d  policy  to  install  an  exciter  of 
double  the  capacity  if  there  is  chance  for  the  plant  to  grow 
rapidly.  Do  not  sec  any  advantage  in  having  armature  of  double 
voltage  operating  at  half-speed. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  E[-ec.  Co. 

No.  G.   R.   Le-lan'd. 
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Probably  nu  gain.  Commutation  may  be  better,  but  at  full 
load  in  amperes  heating  o£  armature  will  be  greater,  due  to  de- 
creased ventilation  at  baif-spccd.  W.  H.  C 

No.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

There  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  installing  an  exciter  of 
double  capacity  with  double -voltage  armature,  operated  at  half- 
speed,  except  tn  increase  the  first  cost  oi  the  machine  something 
like  30  or  40  per  cent,  as  the  constants  of  such  a  machine  would 
be  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  a  machine  of  proper  cii[>acity. 
Manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery  can  be  trusted  to  furnish 
a  machine  quite  as  satisfactory  in  operation  as  that  which  any 
central-station  man  is  likely  to  evolve.  J.  S.  Whitaker. 

No.  The  fixed  costs  would  more  than  unbalance  any  good 
this  arrangement  might  do.  C.  F.  Haywood. 

No.  A  properly  built  machine  purchased  from  a  reliable 
maker  should  be  able  to  operate  satisfactorily  at  rated  speed  and 
voltage.  The  Seattle-:  Elec.  Co. 

It  shows  very  poor  confidence  in  the  exciter  if  it  is  judged 
necessary  lo  make  it  twice  as  large  as  actual  capacity  requires. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  C<j. 

.\s  the  ratings  of  modem,  first-class  electrical  apparatus  art- 
based  on  continuous  pcrfonnance,  there  is  no  reason  why  putting 
in  an  exciter  of  double  the  capacity  and  running  half  voltage 
would  be  any  more  satisfactory  than  putting  in  an  exciter  and 
tunning  at  normal  rating.  A  very  much  better  policy  would  l>e 
to  put  in  an  extra  exciter  set.  and  in  all  well-conducted  stations 
more  than  one  exciter  set  is  used  anyway.  The  amount  of  in- 
surance you  would  get  from  arranging  your  exciter,  as  stated  in 
the  question,  would  not  be  enough  to  justify  the  extra  expense 
of  such  a  machine.  F.  G.  Proiitt. 

S  10.  In  connection  with  an  underground  Edison  3-wire 
Rystem  operated  from  a  substation,  which  of  the  three  methods 
of  conversion  from  60-cycle  alternating  current  to  direct  current. 
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namely,  rotary  converters.  Induction  motor-generator  sets,  or 
synchronoua  mo  tor- generator  sets,  will  give  best  results  if  a 
heavy  short  should  develop  on  the  3-wire  direct -current  system? 


Induction  motor-generator  set. 


A,  Peters. 


Rotary  converters;  circuit-breakers  will  protect  generator. 

Geo.  \V.  Richardson. 


Induction  motor-generator  set. 


W.  H.  C 


Motor -generator  set,  though  cost  is  more. 

A.  E.   W.ALUEN. 

Induction  motor-driven  sets  are  preferable,  as  they  are  less 
liable  to  flash  over  on  heavy  short-circuits  than  are  rotarics  under 
the  same  conditions.  They  are  preferable  to  synchronous  motor- 
driven  sets,  as  the  self-inductance  is  greater  and  will  prevent  such 
an  excessive  flow  of  current  in  case  of  a  short-circuit  as  would  be 
the  case  with  synchronous  motors,  and  the  consequent  eflPect  on 
other  apparatus  connected  to  the  same  circuit  is  less.  It  is  also 
nearly  impossible  to  burn  off  even  a  small  short-circuit  witti 
6o-cycle  rotarics,  but  is  possible  with  motor-driven  generator  sets 
whether  they  are  synchronous  or  induction  motors. 

W.   F.  OVIATT. 


There  are  two  points  to  be  considered : 

First — The  machine  most  effective  in  quickly  burning  off  tile 
ordinary  short-circuit  on  feeder  or  mains. 

Second — The  machine  that  can  be  most  quickly  put  back  on 
load  if  the  short-circuit  has  been  severe  enough  to  necessitate 
shut-down  of  unit. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  as  between  shunt-wound  rotary  con- 
verters and  shunt-wound  generators  driven  by  induction  or  s>-n- 
chronous  motnr.i,  the  rotary  converter  is  most  effective  iu  burn- 
ing off  an  ordinary  short-circuit,  as  it  will  maintain  nearly  con- 
slant  voltage  with  excessive  overloads,  whereas,  the  shunt- 
wound  generators  will  drop  off  very  rapidly  in  voltage. 
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In  regard  to  the  second,  the  smaller-size  induction  motor- 
driven  generator  sets  could  undoubtedly  be  put  back  into  service 
more  quickly  than  a  rotary  or  synchronous  motor,  both  of  which 
have  to  be  synchronized.  For  the  larger  sizes  of  induction-motor 
generator  sets,  say  above  500-kw  capacity,  there  would  be  very 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  time  required  to  put  machines  under 
load. 

As  a  general  proposition  the  rotary  or  synchronous  motor- 
generator  would  for  the  above  reasons,  as  well  as  for  better 
efficiency,  be  advisable  for  the  larger  systems,  while  the  induction 
motor-generator  could  sometimes  be  advantageously  used  in  the 
smaller  stations.  W.  A.  Rollins. 

Induction  motor-generator  set.  All  three  types  of  motors 
will  pull  out  on  short,  but  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  induction 
motor  being  up  to  speed  and  able  to  take  load  sooner  than  other 
type.  Harry  Hollis. 

Induction  motor-generator  sets  in  this  particular  case. 

Harry  M.  Hope. 

Induction  motor-generator  sets.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

In  case  of  a  heavy  short  if  the  direct-current  apparatus  is 
protected  by  proper  circuit-breakers  there  should  be  no  trouble 
in  any  case,  but  if  not  so  protected  the  induction  motor  would 
probably  pull  the  longest  with  the  short  on. 

C.    W.    HiGGINS. 

Induction  motor -generators  would  furnish  current  longer 
under  severe  short-circuit  conditions;  that  is,  they  would  not  be 
alfected  by  drop  in  voltage  to  such  an  extent  as  would  synchron- 
ous motor-generators  or  rotaries,  which  would  almost  immediately 
drop  out  of  step  under  severe  conditions. 

TuF.  Edison  Elec.  IllV.  Co.  of  Boston. 

Induction  motor-generator  sets. 

The  Enrsox  Er.EC.  Tli/g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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An  induction  motor-generator  set  would  probably  cover  the 
conditions  that  would  result  from  heavy  short-circuit  on  direct- 
current  end  better  than  either  of  the  other  t.vpes  of  apparatus 
mentioned,  as  the  induction  motor  will  take  care  of  an  extremely 
heavy  overload,  anyway,  and  the  motor  can  not  be  injured  by  a 
dead  short-circuit:  the  only  effect  such  a  condition  would  have 
would  be  the  slowing  down  of  the  motor.  The  general  efficiency 
of  such  a  set  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  either 
of  the  others.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

£  11,  (a)  What  is  the  probable  difference  in  cost  and  effl- 
oienoy  at  one-half,  three-quarters  and  full  load  between  using 
static  transformers  and  a  rotary  converter  and  using  a  sjra- 
chronoua  mot^r- generator  set,  the  motor  taking  fall  alternating- 
current  voltage,  say  6600  volts?  (b)  What  is  probable  differ- 
enoe  in  case  of  an  induction  motor-generator  setT 

The  efficiency  will  be  least  with  rotary  converters. 

Geo.  W.  RicHARosoN. 


Only  an  approximate  comparison  can  be  made  in  this  case. 
The  costs  arc  affected  by  the  frequency  to  a  certain  extent.  Tak- 
ing 25  cycles,  for  instance.  The  rotary  converter  for  a  given 
cost  should  have  at  least  as  great  an  output  as  the  generator  of 
the  motor -generator  set.  The  efficiency  of  the  rotary  should  be 
probably  two  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  generator  at  full 
load,  and  from  two  to  four  per  cent  at  one-half  load.  It  then 
remains  to  compare  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  a  synchronous  or 
an  induction  motor  with  that  of  the  lowering  transformers. 
Rough  comparison  would  indicate  that  the  synchronous  and  the 
induction  motor  for  the  above  conditions  should  cost  very  nearly 
the  same,  and  the  efficiencies  of  these  two  should  be  practically 
the  same  unless  the  induction  motor  is  designed  for  rather  good 
starting  torque.  If  the  induction  motor  is  designed  for  a  vcPr'  small 
slip  and  consequent  small  starling  torque,  its  efficiency  can  be 
made  relatively  high. 

Tlie  cost  of  a  synchronous  or  an  induction  motor  will  always 
be  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  lowering  transformers 
required  in  the  above  case.  This  cost  may  be  even  two  or  three 
times  as  great.      Therefore,  the  combined  cost  of  the  molor- 
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generator  set  should  be  very  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
rotary-converter  set  with  equally  good  operating  machines. 

Efficiency  of  the  synchronous  or  tlic  induction  motor  will 
usually  be  from  three  to  five  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  the 
lowering  transformers.  Therefore,  the  efficiency  of  the  motor- 
generator  unit  should  be  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  lower  than 
Ihat  of  the  rotary  converter  with  its  lowering  transformers,  and 
the  diflfcrcnce  may  even  be  greater  in  small  units. 

In  the  case  of  6o-cyc]e  rotary  converters  the  difference  will 
not  be  as  great,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  6o-cycle  rotary  converter 
will  be  possibly  equal  to  or  lower  than  that  of  the  direct-current 
generator  of  the  motor- generator  set.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
efficiency  of  ihc  6o-cycle  synchronous  or  induction  motor  may  be 
slightly  lower  than  in  the  case  of  the  25-cycIe  unit.  As  the  trans- 
former efficiency  will  not  be  reduced  the  same  amount,  the  com- 
bined efficiency  of  the  60-cycle  motor-generator  will  be  slightly 
lower  than  that  of  the  25-cycIe  set,  while  the  efficiency  of  the 
60-cycle  rotary-converter  set  will  be  lower  than  the  25-cydc  set, 
hut  the  reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  the  rotary  set  will  be  one  or 
two  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  motor-generator  set.  It  may  be 
said,  in  general,  the  efficiency  of  the  60-cycle  motor-generator 
set  will  be  from  three  to  six  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  a  60-cyclc 
rotary -converter  set. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 


E  12.  What  are  the  points  in  favor  of  use  of  air  compressors 
for  central-station  nse  for  cleaning  dynamos,  etc.! 

Compressed  air  reaches  portions  of  machines  inaccessible  by 
other  methods,  can  be  applied  while  generators  arc  in  service,  and 
has  the  double  advantage  of  thoroughness  and  facility  of  hand- 
ling. Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

The  advantage  of  using  compressed  air  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses in  central  stations  is  readily  seen  in  the  case  of  armatures 
of  considerable  size,  where  with  a  nozzle  of  some  length  dust  can 
be  blown  from  coils  and  leads  that  are  entirely  inaccessible  to  a 
bellows  or  cleaning  by  hand.  Lee.  Boyer. 

Using  an  air  compressor  for  statfon  use  in  cleaning  oat 
dvtiamos,  ct  c<rtera.  is  more  desirable  than  anv  other  method,  aii 
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it  is  a  labor-saving  device;  it  is  also  much  more  efficient,  dust  and 
dirt  in  holes  and  corners  of  the  machines  being  driven  out  where 
a  hand-bellows  would  never  touch  it,  and  the  man  in  charge  of 
cleaning  the  machines  is  apt  to  do  his  work  much  better  than  by 
using  the  hand-bellows.  Wim-iam  M.  Lewis. 

Air  compressors  furnish  an  easy  and  convenient  method  of 
cleaning  dynamos.  The  work  done  is  also  superior  to  any  other 
method  of  cleaning  known  to  us. 

Ch.\rleston  CoNsoi-  Ry.j  Gas  and  El.ec.  Co. 


The  air  compressor  in  a  station  Is  really  a  necessitj'  and  no 
station  of  any  size  should  be  without  one,  especially  where  it  runs 
twenty-four  hours  in  every  day.  If  you  use  your  air  hose  in  the 
proper  manner  and  do  not  get  it  too  close  to  your  mica  insulation, 
you  will  have  no  trouble  at  all,  but  you  can  in  a  short  time  blow 
a  great  portion  of  ilie  mica  out  of  your  alternators  and  leave  them 
in  a  weak  condition.  By  using  your  air  for  cleaning  your  fields 
and  armatures  as  well  as  the  frame,  you  always  have  a  machine 
looking  as  though  it  were  new,  as  the  air  does  not  affect  the 
varnish  where  soft  rags  are  used  to  wipe  the  machines  after  all 
the  dust  has  been  removed. 

Where  you  arc  called  upon  at  times  to  overload  your  ma- 
chines for  a  few  hours  you  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  simply 
tap  your  hose  with  two  nozzles  and  put  them  to  blowing  on  each 
side  of  the  machine  to  keep  the  teinperature  down  and  prevent 
hot  boxes.  Again,  where  you  have  a  hot  box,  though  it  may  be 
smoking,  you  can  easily  cool  it  down  with  compressed  air  from 
your  compressor,  as  compressed  air  has  a  very  dry,  cooling  effect 
and  does  not  affect  your  generator ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  blow  alt  yonr  oil  out.  For  cleaning  switchboards  it  is  ahead 
of  everything,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  a  short-circuit  and  you 
are  sure  to  have  a  good  clean  board.  Your  arc  lamps,  and  also 
your  meters,  can  be  cleaned  In  a  few  seconds  by  piping  your  air 
to  your  repair-room,  and  your  torches  kept  at  a  steady  flame  from 
its  regular  pressure  when  stored  in  a  reservoir. 

Frbd  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Air  compressors  are  handy  for  cleaning  dynamos,  exciters, 
switchboard  for  pneumatic  control,  for  air  drills,  and  for  forcing 
cnl  to  different  bearings.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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(1)  Is  not  dangerous  to  workman  or  injurious  to  machine. 

(2)  Reaches  all  parts  of  machine. 

(3)  Can  be  used  while  machine  is  nmning. 

(4)  Docs  the  work  quickly  and  leaves  no  lint  or  moisture 
on  machine.  R.  McMillan. 


The  thoroughness  of  the  cleaning. 


W.  P.  Hakcock. 


The  use  of  air  for  cleaning  electrical  machinery  shortens 
the  time  required  to  do  the  work  and  enables  the  operator  to 
do  a  much  more  thorough  job.  It  is  possible  to  clean  out  corners 
and  the  recesses  that  can  not  be  reached  by  other  means. 

I.   E.   MOULTBOP. 

E  13.  (a)  What  is  considered  as  the  working  life  on  a  125- 
Tolt,  30O-kilowatt,  moderate-speed  direct-cnrrent  oommutatorf 
(b)  Wliat  is  azLnaal  expense  for  carbon  bnuhes? 

The  working  life  of  a  i25-vo!t,  300-kw,  moderate-speed,  di- 
rect-current commutator  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  care 
and  attention  given  it.  Presuming  the  machine  is  of  first-class 
make,  and  that  proper  care  is  given  to  commutator,  the  life  should 
be,  at  least,  ten  years. 

Ch.\rleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 


(a)  About  ten  years.     Carbon  brushes  ought  to  last  six 
months  to  a  year  in  this  service.     Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


I  operate  two  150-kw,  two  loo-kw  and  two  56.5-kw,  all 
125-volt,  direct-current  generators  and  the  commutators  have 
been  run  for  three  years  and  show  no  great  wear;  they  have 
never  been  turned  down  and  but  one  new  set  of  brushes  has  been 
placed  on  them.  These  machines  average  twelve  hours  a  day 
each,  and  are  well  loaded,  but  are  never  allowed  to  spark  in  the 
slightest  and  the  commutators  bear  a  rich  chocolate  color,  being 
well  lubricated  and  always  receiving  the  closest  attention. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 
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K  14.  Is  it  practicable  to  overload  an  mcoming  generator 
on  a  water  rheostat  and  thaa  lower  its  frequency,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  synchronized  with  a  generator  that  is  overloaded  and 
nuining  below  speed? 

It  is  practicable,  and  the  writer  has  resorted  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  operation  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  consisting  of  two 
looo-kw  units.  L.  O.  Veser. 

Practicable,  perhaps,  but  by  no  meajis  to  be  recommended. 
The  second  unit  should  be  thrown  in  before  the  load  is  so  heavy 
as  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  first  prime  mover,  and  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  second  by  an  artificial  overload  would  be  to  in- 
vite disaster.  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  overload  an  incoming  generator 
on  a  water  rheostat,  thus  lowering  its  frequency,  in  order  to 
synchronize  it  properly  with  a  generator  that  is  already  over- 
loaded and  running  Iwlow  speed.  In  Germany,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  paralleling  alternators  first  came  up,  water  rheostats 
were  quite  commonly  used,  it  being  the  belief  at  that  time  that 
the  facility  with  which  machines  could  be  thrown  together  was 
increased  by  loading  up  the  incoming  generator  in  this  way,  the 
load  also  being  used  more  or  less  for  obtaining  the  proper  speed. 

H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 

This  depends  upon  your  switchboard  attendants,  and  you 
are  always  taking  chances.  At;cusTA  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

This  is  practical,  but  should  not  be  necessary,  as  it  ts  not 
difficult  to  slow  down  the  incoming  engine  by  means  of  the 
governor  or  throttle.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

K  15.  In  the  operation  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven 
by  reciprocating  engines  and  turbines,  is  there  any  tendency 
shown  for  the  tnrbine  sets  to  take  all  or  nearly  all  the  flnctat- 
tioas  of  the  station  load? 


The  division  of  the  load  between  reciprocating  engines  and 
turbine-driven  alternators  in  parallel  depends  entirely  on   the 
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respective  governors.  By  a  proper  choice  of  governor,  either 
the  turbine-driven  or  engine-driven  units  may  be  made  to  take 
the  greater  share  of  the  load  fluctuations. 

H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 


A  very  good  discussion  of  this  appears  in  the  Electric  Club 
Journal,  February,  1905.  A.  Balslev. 

With  steam  turbines  operating  in  multiple  with  recipro- 
cating engines,  the  standard  adjustment  of  turbine  governors 
will  usually  force  the  turbo  set  to  take  practically  all  of  the 
fluctuations  This  can  be  corrected,  -to  a  large  extent,  by  alter- 
ing the  adjustments  of  the  various  governors,  but  the  inherent 
close  regulation  of  the  steam  turbine  will  always  force  it  to 
take  more  than  its  proper  share  of  the  load. 

M.  Carrington. 


In  case  the  generators  have  similar  characteristics  as  regards 
regulation,  then  the  question  of  division  of  load  between  the 
above  units  will  be  principally  a  question  of  flvwheel  character- 
istics of  the  two  units  and  the  engine  characteristics.  Turbo- 
generators very  frequently  have  large  flywheel  capacity  and 
may  not  follow  quickly  the  changes  in  the  slow-speed  engine 
conditions  due  to  tlie  great  inertia  of  the  turbo-generator  field. 
Also  in  many  instances  the  speed  regulation  of  the  reciprocat- 
ing engines  has  been  made  comparatively  poor  in  order  to  assist 
parallel  running,  while  steam  turbines  may  be  designed  for  much 
better  speed  regulation,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  govern- 
ing of  such  units  sluggish  to  assist  the  parallel  operation.  In 
consequence,  it  may  happen  that  a  turbo  unit  with  great  inertia 
and  good  speed  regulation  characteristics  may  be  operated  in 
parallel  with  reciprocating  unit  having  much  smaller  inertia 
and  much  poorer  speed  regulation.  In  such  a  case  the  turbo 
unit  will  take  the  fluctuations  of  the  load  to  a  considerable 
extent.  If  the  turbo  unit  were  replaced  by  reciprocating  unit 
having  similar  inertia  and  speed  characteristics,  this  latter 
unit  should  also  take  the  fluctuations  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Westinohousb  Elec.  and  Mra  Co. 
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Stcaiu  turbines  will  take  a  Uiclc  more  than  their  proper 
share  of  fluctuations  on  station  load. 

Charleston  Consou  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Ca 

E  16.  In  the  operation  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven  by 
reciproeatinir  engines  and  turbines,  what  tendency,  if  any,  is 
shown  for  a  heavy  cross  current  at  time  of  sudden  overload 
or  short-circuit? 

In  operating  reciprocating  engine  and  turbine  alternators 
in  parallel  the  tendency  is  for  the  turbine  to  take  Ihc  overload. 
providing  the  regulation  of  the  alternators  is  the  same. 

£dw.  Sciiildhauer. 


Answer  to  question  K  1 5  should  cover  tliis.  The  same  cause 
that  could  make  certain  of  the  units  take  the  fluctuating  loads 
would  also  make  tiie  same  units  give  heavy  cross  currents  under 
extreme  conditions. 

The  Westinghouse  Elec.  and  Mfc.  Co. 

In  the  case  of  two  large  plants  operating  in  parallel,  one 
engine-driven,  the  oilier  turbine-driven,  no  serious  troubles  of 
the  kind  mentioned  have  been  noticed  from  overloads  or  short- 
circuits.  (Unsigned.  ) 

K  17.  (a)  What  is  foand  to  be  the  best  method  of  ground- 
ing the  star  point  of  large  (1000-kw  or  over)  generators — ground- 
ing through  one  rheostat  common  to  all  machines,  each  generator 
through  separate  rheostat,  or  otherwise,  and  (b)  what  sort  of 
rheostat  or  connection  to  ground  is  best? 

(a)  In  the  design  of  large  [wwer  stations  it  has  generally 
been  conceded  that  the  best  practice  is  to  provide  a  single  rheo- 
stat which  is  common  to  all  generators  in  the  station,  this  rlieo- 
Stat  being  designed  to  limit  the  current  in  the  common  ground 
lead  to  a  certain  predetermined  amount.  This  current  is  decided 
upon  by  tlie  conditions  existing  in  the  installation,  and  the 
grounding  is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  feeder  circuits. 
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(b)  The  resistance  is  usually  made  of  heavy  grids  of  resist- 
ance metal  mounted  in  suitable  frames,  the  whole  being  sup- 
ported on  insulators  suitable  for  the  required  voltage. 

BEftTRAND  ROWE. 

E  18.  In  motor-generator  sets  consisting  of  a  polyphase 
motor  and  direct-current  or  alternating-current  generator,  what 
advantages  have  induction  over  synchronous  motors  T 

In  small  or  moderate  sizes  induction  motor  would  probably 
liavc  the  advantage  in  first  cost  over  synchronous.  Has  fewer 
accessories  and  requires  somewhat  less  care  in  operation,  par- 
ticularly in  starting.  It  is  also  free  from  "hunting"  sometimea 
found  in  synchronous  installations,  but  in  larger  sizes,  repre- 
senting considerable  percentage  of  the  capacity  of  generator  or 
lines,  its  low  power  factor  must  be  reckoned  with  and  it  is  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  in  that  it  has  not  the  valuable  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  synchronous  motor  of  correcting  the  power  factor 
of  the  line.  An  induction  motor-generator  set  is  also  inferior  to 
synchronous  set  or  rotary  converter  in  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
being  used  "inverted."  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

The  principal  advantage  that  an  induction  motor  has  over 
a  synchronous  motor  is  that  in  case  of  lightning  troubles  on  the 
alternating-current  system  the  induction  motor  is  not  seriously 
affected,  whereas  a  synchronous  motor  will  fall  out  of  step. 
In  case  of  a  liglitning  discharge  through  the  arresters,  it  has  the 
effect  of  momentarily  diverting  the  current.  This  is  a  serious 
matter  in  operating  units  in  parallel.  I  should  recommend  induc- 
tion motors  wherever  there  is  lightning  trouble. 

H.  J.  Giux 

The  advantages  of  an  induction  motor  over  a  synchronous 
motor  are  its  higher  breakdown  point,  and  also  that  it  can  be 
started  without  any  auxiliary  apparatus.  These  advantages  are 
overweighted  by  the  better  power  factor  of  the  synchronous 
motor,  which  is  an  important  feature.  H.  J.  Meveh. 

Induction  motors  will  operate,  even  after  one  phase  may 
be  open-circuited  after  they  arc  started,  and  also  work  better 
on  variable  voltage  on  the  different  phases. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 
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The  main  advantages  arc  the  ease  of  starting  the  induction 
motor,  the  low  cost  of  necessary  switchboard,  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  "fall  out  of  step,"  the  fact  that  there  are  no  moving 
contacts  and  the  fact  that  no  exciting  current  is  necessary. 

Sec  Electrical  Club  Journal,  February,  1905. 

W.  R.  Collier. 


Synchronous  motor-generator  sets  may  be  used  to  raise  the 
power  factor  of  tlie  system,  while  induction  motor-gcneralor 
sets  will,  of  necessity,  lower  the  power  factor;  but  where  the 
attendance  is  not  thoroughly  competent  more  harm  than  good 
will  probably  be  done  in  attempting  to  adjust  the  field  strength 
of  the  synchronous  motor  for  obtaining  the  best  results. 

An  additional  disadvantage  against  the  synchronous  set  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  order  to  cut  down  line  disturbances  at  start- 
ing it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  external  means  of  bringing 
the  unit  up  to  the  synchronous  speed,  and  this  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  an  induction  motor. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  induction  motor-generator  set  will  usually 
be  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  synchronous  motor- 
generator  set,  especially  wliere  the  installation  is  fed  through 
transformers,  allowing  one-half  voltage  taps  to  be  taken  out 
for  starting  and  thus  eliminating  the  auto-starting  device, 
t  M.  Cakriwgton. 


Simplicity  of  starting  devices  and  absence  of  exciter. 

Absence  of  field  rheostats  and  instruments. 

Rugged  construction  throughout. 

Motor  starts  witli  load  and  without  friction  clutch. 

Running  current  not  dependent  upon  attendant,  or  wave 
form. 

Power  factor  not  changing  witli  wave  form  or  excitation 
and  there  is  no  hunting. 

Does  not  react  upon  generator  as  does  the  synchronous  type. 

Changes    in    generator    speed    and    in    load    readily    taken 
care  of. 

Skilled  attendance  not  necessary  and  the  apparatus  is  simple 
both  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Phil.\belphia  Elec.  Co. 
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Induction  motors  are  not  affected  by  drops  in  line  press- 
ure to  such  an  extent  as  synchronous  motors,  and  are  generally 
capable  of  standing  overload  conditions  with  less  liability  of 
trouble.  They  are  also  generally  easier  to  operate,  being  easier 
to  start  and  place  in  service  on  a  large  system. 

The  Edison  Ei^c.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Boston. 


The  induction  motor  requires  no  exciter  witli  the  swilclx- 
hoard  apparatus  incident  to  ti.  It  is  simpler  in  construction. 
has  no  field  winding  with  liability  of  "field  discliarge."  It  has 
no  rotating  winding  other  than  the  squirrel  secondary*.  It  is 
easier  to  start,  takes  less  starting  current,  and  does  not  have 
to  be  synchronized,  It  is  not  overloaded  and  stopped  if  the 
voltage  of  tlie  supply  circuit  falls  momentarily  or  if  tliere  is 
a  heavy  load  or  short-circuit  on  the  generator.  As  it  has  no 
field  adjustment,  the  operator  can  not  disturb  the  voltage  or 
power  factor  of  the  circuit.  Accidents  that  would  injure  the 
motor  or  interfere  with  the  service  arc  much  less  likely,  and 
satisfactory  operation  can  be  secured  with  a  lower  grade  of 
labor.  The  Westinchouse  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 


Induction  motors  are  easier  to  start ;  do  not  go  out  of  step 
and  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  case  of  a  momcnlary  short-cir- 
cuit on  the  system  supplying  motor;  do  not  feed  back  into  a 
short-circuit  on  supplying  system ;  are  much  more  reliable  and 
easier  to  operate.  When  used  tn  operate  alternating  generators 
in  parallel  it  is  much  easier  to  divide  the  load  properly  between 
the  generators  when  same  are  driven  bv  induction  motors. 

M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


K  19.  Is  it  practical  to  use  a  Hopkinson,  Kapp  or  other 
similar  test  on  two  6-pha5e  rotaries  in  the  substation,  connected 
to  mn  normally  in  multiple  from  the  same  'bus-bars,  which  an 
sDpplied  by  a  S-phase  line,  a  separate  engine  being  available  at 
the  generating  station?  Aunming  first  that  their  shafts  can 
not  be  interconnected:  and.  second,  that  they  can  be  interooa- 
nected.    Oive  description  of  method  or  connections. 
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If  induction  regulators  arc  available  for  varying  the  direct- 
current  voltage,  one  rotary  can  be  run  inverted  by  adjusting  the 
regulators,  and  a  full  load  placed  on  each  rotary. 

If  induction  regulators  are  not  available,  the  test  can  be  made 
by  means  of  an  auxiliary  machine  having  an  amjwre  capacity 
equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  rotanes  and  capacity  in  kilowatts 
equal  to  the  copper  losses  in  the  two  rotary  outfits.     The  two 
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rotaries  should  be  started  and  direct-current  voltage  equalized 
at  the  desired  value  for  the  test.  Then  the  auxiliary  machine 
should  be  connected  as  shown  in  the  diagram  and  the  field  of 
this  machine  be  adjusted  to  secure  the  desired  current  in  the 
armatures  of  tlie  rotaries.  D.  W.  Ropes. 


STORAGE  BATTERIES  AND  BOOSTERS 

L  1.  What  is  the  valtie  of  storage  batteries  floating  on 
exciter  circuits? 

They  serve  to  maintain  uniform  load  on  exciter. 

W.  H.  Grebnsut. 

Perfect  operation  of  plant  if  exciters  give  out.     A.  Peters. 

Valuable  in  cases  where  exciters  arc  all  driven  by  induction 
motors  and  where  all  alternating-current  units  are  in  parallel. 
Their  use  is  not  recommended  except  in  the  large  station  where 
they  may  be  properly  charged  and  discharged.  VV.  ti.  C. 

If  properly  equipped  with  circuit-breakers,  guarantees  a 
practically  uninterrupted  exciting  current  for  generators. 

Harry  Mollis. 
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Close  regulation  and  reliability  of  service  insured. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


Insurance  of  service  and  means  for  rapid  starting  in  event 
of  a  shut-down. 

The  Edison  Ei-ec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 


The  functions  of  these  batteries  may  be  grouped  under  three 
headings:  First,  regulation.  Second,  emergency  discharge  for 
excitation.    Third,  emergency  discharge  for  lighting. 

Under  the  first  heading,  batteries  are  especially  desirable  for 
maintaining  constant  voltage  on  the  exciter  Isus,  notwithstanding 
irregularities  in  the  operation  of  the  exciter  units.  These  irr^^- 
larities  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  where  current  for  excita- 
tion is  supplied  by  rotaries  or  motor-generators  operated  from 
the  alternators  themselves.  In  this  case,  any  tendency  to  change 
the  sp'ced  of  the  alternators  will  vary  the  voltage  of  the  exciter 
'bus  in  the  same  direction,  thus  magnifying  tlie  effect  on  tlie  alter- 
nator voltage.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  battery 
used  for  this  purpose,  the  exciter  sets  should  have  a  drooping 
characteristic  so  that  their  voltage  will  be  held  at  the  proper 
point  with  the  least  amount  of  charge  or  discharge  in  the  battery. 

Under  the  second  heading,  a  battery  is  of  special  advantage 
for  emergency  discharge,  since  it  is  always  ready  to  take  its 
load,  no  time  being  lost  in  getting  it  into  service.  Should  trouble 
appear  with  any  one  of  the  exciter  units,  it  can  be  shut  down 
instantly  and  its  load  thrown  on  the  battery  until  another  unit 
can  be  put  in  service.  In  this  way  any  derangement  that  may 
be  of  minor  importance  at  first,  may  be  prevented  from  becoming 
more  serious.  In  case  the  entire  exciter  load  is  carried  by  one 
unit,  a  breakdown  of  this  unit  causes  a  tntal  interruption  of  the 
station  output  if  there  is  no  battery  floating  on  the  exciter  'bus. 
Where  tlie  exciter  current  is  furnished  by  rotaries  or  motor-gen- 
erator sets,  an  interruption  of  this  kind  must  continue  until  a 
steam-driven  exciter  can  be  put  into  service,  if  there  is  no  battery, 
since  there  is  no  alternating  current  available  for  operating  a 
motor-driven  set. 

Under  the  third  heading,  a  battery  on  the  exciter  'bus  is 
of  great  advantage  in  supplying  light  for  a  station  in  case  of  any 
accident  that  would  interrupt  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
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oUicrwise  put  the  entire  station  in  darkness.  Even  with  a  steam- 
driven  exciter  this  result  might  ensue,  due  to  an  accident  to  the 
boiler  plant  or  steam  piping.  J.  Lester  Woodbridge. 


Invaluable  as  an  insurance  of  continuous  service. 

H.   BOTTOMLEY. 

It  is  small.  Very  often  they  will  make  an  undesirable  com- 
plication; espcciaUy  when  the  exciters  are  compound  wound. 
The  more  reliable  the  exciters  are,  the  less  are  the  storage  bat- 
teries needed.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 

L  2.  Does  it  pay  a  small  plant  to  install  batteries?  What 
is  tlie  depreciation  of  storage-battery  installatioiu? 

(a)  Yes;  storage  batteries  are  a  paying  investment  where 
single-expansion  engines  are  used  and  fuel  is  high. 

(b)  Depreciation  is  very  slight  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

(a)  Under  certain  conditions,  yes.  If  a  small  plant  sells 
current  at  flat  rate,  no. 

(b)  With  care,  depreciation  is  very  Httle.  A.  Peters. 

(a)  It  depends  on  nature  of  loads;  usually  the  installation 
would  not  be  justified. 

(b)  Depreciation  is  about  10  per  cent  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  service. 


E.  L. 


Each  case  should  be  given  specific  consideration.  In  the 
abstract,  many  small  plants  now  giving  only  night  service  could 
profitably  furnish  a  24-hour  service  by  installing  batteries  for  the 
daylight  demand ;  these  batteries  also  being  available  for  assist- 
ing the  generators  during  the  peak  hours,  thus  adding  to  the 
station  capacity  to  meet  increasing  loads. 

Chas.  Blizard. 
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The  depreciation  of  storage-battery  installations  depends 
largely  upon  the  man  in  charge  of  the  plant.  If  the  simple 
instructions  furnished  for  the  proper  care  of  batteries  are  fol- 
lowed, plate  renewals  for  small  installations,  comparing  favor- 
ably with  isolated  plants,  should  average  about  six  per  cent 
per  annum  of  the  cost  of  the  battery  installation. 

John  R.  Williams. 

(a)  Supposing  that  by  "small  plant"  central  station  is 
meant,  I  should  say,  No. 

(b)  About  10  per  cent  is  considered  a  fair  average,  but  it 
depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of  work  the  batteries  are  doing, 
and  on  the  care  they  get.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 

li  3.  Ts  it  not  more  profitable  for  medium-sized  plants  to 
increase  tbeir  station  capacity  tlian  to  pat  in  storage  batteries  T 

If  a  plant  nms  all  day  and  the  day  load  is  light  and  un- 
economical, put  in  a  battery  to  carry  day  load  and  peak  of  night 
load.  A.  Peters. 


Yes. 


G.  Wilbur  HuaLEY. 


As  a  battery  may  be  dischai^d  in  multiple  with  the  gen- 
erators to  take  a  portion  of  the  peak  load,  it  consequently 
increases  the  station  capacity  by  the  portion  ©f  the  peak  that  it 
takes.  As  to  whether  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  main 
generating  station  should  be  made  by  generators  or  batteries, 
depends  upon  several  factors,  the  most  im[x>rtant  ones  gener- 
ally being  the  shape  of  the  peak  and  the  values  placed  upon 
close  regulation  and  upon  the  reserve  furnished  by  a  battery. 

Cbas.  Blizard. 


In  most  cases  it  will  be  the  best  practice  to  increase  the 
station  capacity-.  If  the  generating  units  are  very  large  com- 
pared with  the  average  light  load,  the  storage  batteries  will  give 
a  better  load  factor,  but  this  gain  ^snW  not  compensate  for  the 
batteries*  loss  and  expense.  A  very  important  fact  is  that  spare 
station  capacity-  is  good  for  24  hours  per  day  at  maximum  load, 
and  the  batteries  arc  only  good  for  one  or  a  few  hours  at  maximum 
load  at  certain  times.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 
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L  4.  What  would  be  the  original  cost,  cost  of  operation  and 
cost  of  maintenance,  of  a  set  of  accnmulators  to  operate  200 
16-candlepower,  110-Tolt  lamps  three  hoars? 

The  approximate  cost  of  a  battery  of  this  capacity,  installed 
on  a  three-wire  system,  with  switchboard  and  without  boosters, 
would  be  $3600.  No  additional  labor  would  be  required  for  its 
operation.  Chas.  Blizard. 

The  answer  to  question  L  2  applies  to  the  maintenance  feat- 
ure of  tliis  question,  and  assuming  the  original  cost  as  $3600, 
the  cost  of  plate  renewals  should  average  about  six  per  cent,  or 
$216  per  annum.  John  R.  Williams. 

The  original  cost  of  the  accumulators  with  their  accessories 
may  differ  widely,  according  to  the  buyer's  choice.  The  cost 
of  operation,  without  labor  of  taking  care  of  the  batteries,  will 
be  approximately  the  cost  of  66  hp-hours  of  the  motive  power. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  per  year  will  be  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  batteries'  cost  price,  but  this  is  variable,  according  to  the 
care  they  get.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 

L  5.  What  is  the  ampere  capacity  of  a  storage  battery  at 
high  rates  of  discharge,  say  the  6,  10,  15,  20,  30  and  4S-minnte 
rate,  in  terms  of  the  one-hour  rate? 

It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plates,  condition,  formation  and 
age.  The  twenty-minute  rate  is  usually  considered  as  being 
double  the  one-hour  rale.  E.  L. 

The  above  rates  in  multiples  of  the  one-hour  rate  for  plates 
specially  designed  for  working  at  high  rates  of  discharge  are 
respectively  as  follows:  4.5,  3,  2.5,  2,  1.5  and  1.2  times  the  one- 
hour  rate.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  extremely  high 
rates  are  impracticable.  Hugh  Lesixy. 

L  6.  Can  a  storage  battery  be  incoessfuUy  connected  to  the 
Edison  3-wire  system  so  that  it  will  antomaticBlly  charge  or 
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discbaxge  as  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  cnrrent  streng:th  may  demandi 
withont  the  care  of  an  operator  at  the  Bubstation? 

Why  not  use  differential  boosters  with  batteries? 

A.  Peters. 


Yes. 


G.  Wilbur  Hurley. 


Not  very  well,  if  dose  regulation  is  desired. 

W.  H.  WOLVEKAMP. 


The  question  e^ndently  refers  to  a  storage  battery  located  in 
a  battery  substation  at  some  distance  from  the  (generating  station. 
To  a  certain  extent  a-battery  so  located  will  discharge  or  charge 
with  rise  or  fall  of  the  load  without  any  automatic  regulation. 
Tlie  voltage,  however,  will  not  remain  absolutely  constant  under 
these  conditions,  but  will  follow  the  voltage  characteristics  of  the 
battery.  To  maintain  constant  voltage  by  automatic  regulation 
would  involve  automatic  control  of  the  end-cell  switch,  since 
booster  control  would  be  prohibited,  under  such  circmustances, 
without  attendance.  It  would  doubtless  be  possible  to  devise  a 
method  of  automatic  end-cell  switch  control  which  would  respond 
to  clianges  of  voltage,  thus  producing  the  necessary  charge  or 
discharge  of  the  battery  required  to  maintain  constant  potential 
with  varying  Joad,  by  throwing  end  cells  in  or  out.  The  state 
of  perfection  already  attained  in  the  development  of  remote  con- 
trol for  end-cell  switches,  would  indicate  that  this  might  be 
extended  to  produce  the  results  above  mentioned  Nothing  of 
this  kind,  however,  has  as  yet  been  attempted,  and  there  seems 
(o  be  no  immediate  demand  for  such  a  scheme. 

J.  Lester  Woodbridge. 

L  7.  Ii  there  a  formala,  or  what  determines  the  ratio  of 
storage-battery  capacity  to  total  oonneoted  load  in  large  oitiMt 

There  is  no  formula,  the  battery  capacity  being  governed 
solely  by  the  opinions  of  the  engineering  force  or  the  officials  of 
the  companies,  and  the  investment  that  the  companies  in  the 
various  cities  are  willing  to  make  for  this  insurance. 

The  Edisok  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 
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There  is  no  accepted  forniula,  ihe  percentage  of  battery 
capacity  being  tixe<l  by  local  conditions.  Battery  capacities  at  the 
one-hour  discharge  rate  vary  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  direct-current  load.  CUAS.  Blizard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
manager  and  superintendent  of  the  station.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  batteries  and  number  of  ceils,  many  points 
should  be  taken  into  consideration;  such  as  what  their  work  is 
going  to  be,  size  of  peak  of  load,  size  of  generator  units,  load 
factor,  €t  cetera.  W.  II.  VVolvekamp. 

1  8.  (a)  What  is  the  actual  efficiency  (energy)  obtained 
from  a  storage  battery,  (b)  the  efficiency  (quantity)  ? 


About  70  p<r  cent. 


G,  Wilbur  Hubley. 


The  efficiency  depends  on  the  rate  of  discharge  and  charge. 
In  actual  practice,  making  six  tests  on  140  cells  {3- wire  system) 
of  200  amperes  f<jr  two  hotirs  capacity,  I  found  at  maximum 
charging  rate  75  amperes  and  niaximnm  discharge  rate  200 
amperes  two  hours  on  each  side,  the  average  am]x;re  efficiency 
81  per  cent  and  the  average  watts  efficiency  78  per  cent  (for 
batteries  only).  Figuring  in  the  loss  of  energy  in  the  motor  for 
charging  with  twt)  boo.sters.  the  watts  efficiency  dropped  to  51 
per  cent.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 

The  energy,  or  watt  efficiency,  of  a  central-station  storage- 
battery,  unrler  the  usual  service  conditions,  is  from  70  to  75  per 
cent.  The  quantity,  or  ampere  efficiency,  is  from  88  to  92  per 
cent.  Hugh  Lesley. 


LB.  Is  it  advisable  to  ose  recording-  Toltmetera  and' 
ammeters  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  storage  batteries?' 
If  M,  to  what  extent  and  for  what  purpose? 

Recording  \'o!tmeter  placed  on  a  specified  number  of  cells 
will  give  point  of  cut-off  for  charge.  Recording  ammeter  will 
show  action  of  batteries  through  24  hours.  It  is  especially  ad- 
visable to  install  the  voltmeter.  A.  Peters. 

V.  S— IS 
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Yes.  Records  of  this  kind  arc  always  valuable  in  keeping 
check  on  operator's  care.  W.  H.  GREENsr.iT. 

Recording  vollmelers  are  necessary ;  recording  ammeters 
are  not  E.  L. 

Recording  ammeter,  and,  hettcr  still,  recording  wattmeter 
with  dial  readings  will  be  found  a  desirable  instrument  in  many 
cases.  It  is  a  convenient  check  on  how  much  the  batteries  have 
been  discharging  and  approximately  how  much  charge  they  want 
again.  W.  H.  Wolvek.amp. 

Recording  voltmeters  have  been  in  very  general  use  for 
several  years,  and  it  has  been  thoroughly  proven  that  they  arc 
of  ver)'  great  value  in  the  proper  operation  of  batteries. 

Recording  ammeters  are  used  to  a  very  limited  extent  and 
have  not  proved  satisfactory  as  a  guide  in  following  the  working 
of  a  battery,  as  the  scale  on  these  instruments  is  such  that  an 
accurate  record  of  the  wide  variations  of  current  can  not  be 
obtained.  Huch  Lesley. 

L  10.  Has  a  simple  method  been  found  for  taking  the  aoid 
fuine«  out  of  the  air  discharged  from  stor^e* battery  rooms? 

Draw  air,  by  means  of  a  disc  exhaust  fan,  from  the  battery- 
room  through  a  scries  of  four  or  five  fine  brass  screens  (about 
30  wires  of  No.  30  wire  to  the  inch).  Each  screen  should  have 
an  area  of  about  double  that  of  the  exhaust-fan  opening. 

E.  L. 

Acid  fumes  have  been  satisfactorily  removed  from  the  bat- 
tery-room air  in  an  exi)crinicntal  way,  but  in  Boston  an  installa- 
tion is  now  being  made  to  filter  the  air  in  a  large  battery  instal- 
lation. I.  E.  MOITLTROP. 

This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  passing  the  air  through 
a  material  of  fine  mesh  located  in  front  of  the  outlet  flue.  By 
this  method  the  air  is  thoroughly  cleared  of  acid  paiticles  and  is 
discharged  free  from  all  objectionable  features. 

Hu'.;h  Lesley. 
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L  11.  What  resulta  have  been  obtained  from  use  of  board 
leparaton  in  storage  battehei? 

The  results  are  very  satisfactory  on  certain  batteries. 

E.  L. 

Board  separators,  properly  prepared  for  use  in  storage  bat- 
teries have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  all  cases  where  they 
have  1hm,'ii  installed.  Tliey  not  only  improve  the  condition  of  old 
batteries,  but  when  installed  in  new  batteries  serve  to  maintain 
ibein  in  good  conthtion  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  type 
of  separator  yet  developed.  In  many  cases  the  introducticm  of 
hoard  separators  has  increased  the  life  of  the  plates  two  years, 
and  even  more,  where  plate  renewals  wouhi  have  otherwise  been 
necessary.  The  development  of  the  board  separator  lias  been 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  storage-battery  art  in 
recent  years.  Hugh  Lesley. 

L  12.  What  methods  are  nud  in  remoTing  sediment  from 
storage  cells,  and  which  is  considered  most  satisfactory? 

Use  two  scoops  made  of  wood,  well  asphalted ;  make  blade 
of  one  three  and  one-quarter  inches  long,  the  other,  say,  seven 
ur  eight  inches  or  longer,  according  to  width  of  cell.  Scoop  up 
all  you  can  get  with  the  short  scoop,  then  use  the  larger  one. 
You  can  also  draw  off  acid,  and  if  water  is  good  and  pure  fill 
cell ;  and  then,  while  water  runs  in  at  one  side  siphon  off  at  the 
other,  stirring  up  the  sediment  all  the  time.  I  think,  while  the 
scoop  method  is  perhaps  the  slow  method,  the  ordinary  battery 
attendant  will  find  it  the  best.  A.  Peters. 

Take  elements  out  of  cell,  siphon  off  electrolyte  and  scoop 
out  sediment.  Harry  Hollis. 

Remove  the  greater  part  of  the  acid,  stir  up  the  sediment 
by  means  of  paddles  and  a  strong  force  of  water  from  a  hydrant 
or  pump.  At  the  same  time  remove  the  sediment  and  water,  by 
means  of  a  pumji,  provided  the  siphon  method  can  not  be  used. 
Run  the  water  through  a  settling  tank.     Continue  the  process 
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until  all  of  the  sediment  has  been  removed.  Refill  with  acid. 
Only  a  few  plates  have  to  be  cut  out  when  this  method  is  followed, 
and  none  have  to  be  taken  out  of  commission.  E.  L. 

One  way  is  to  scoop  the  sediment  out  at  the  side  and  from 
under  the  plates;  but  this  is  generally  not  satisfactory.  The 
best  method  is  to  charge  the  cell,  siphon  or  pump  out  the  elec- 
trohte,  pour  in  water,  slir  the  sediment,  siphon  out  again,  and 
repeat  the  operation  till  sediment  is  removed. 

W.  H.  WOLVKKAMP. 

The  best  method  of  removing  sediment  is  dependent  upon 
the  size  of  the  cells  of  a  battery.  I'or  the  smaller  sized  batteries 
it  is  usually  most  convenient  and  least  expensive  to  withdraw 
the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  cells  by  means  of  a  wooden 
rake  or  scoop,  for  batteries  of  larger  sizes  a  siphoning  or 
pumping  method  is  used,  the  electrolyte  being  circulated  through 
a  system  of  tanks  in  which  the  sediment  settles  out. 

Hugh  Lesley, 

I.  13,  When  a  leak  haa  once  developed  in  lesd-lined  oak 
tanks,  saturating  the  wood  with  electrolyte,  and  the  leak  in 
the  lining  been  repaired,  cells  mounted  on  porcelain  feet  fonr 
inches  high,  will  electrolytic  action  set  in  with  a  likelihood 
of  pitting  the  lining  from  the  bottom  upward  and  rotting  the 
wooden  tank?  If  not,  what  is  responsible  for  snch  action?  If 
so,  is  there  any  known  remedy  other  than  the  replacing  of 
tanks,  once  they  leak  T  It  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  cells 
with  entirely  new  linings  bat  old  tanks. 

Yes.  Best  to  put  in  entire  new  tank.  Dry  wooden  tank 
thoroughly  before  new  lining  is  placed,  and  coat  heavily  with  a 
good  insulating  paint.  I  think  pitting  nf  lead  lining  is  due  tn 
electrolysis.  Harry  Hollis. 

Once  the  cell  leaks  and  the  insulation  Is  broken  down  through 
i-lectrolyltc  action,  the  lead  lining  must  be  repaired  and  new  sup- 
porting insulators  installed  underneath  the  tank.  The  fault  is 
in  the  old  insulators  and  nut  in  the  new  lining  or  wood.  In  all 
fTobahility  the  current  leakage  to  ground  goes  through  and  not 
over  the  supporting  insulators.  E.  h. 
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The  electrolytic  action  was  caused,  perhaps,  by  Iron  screws 
that  fasten  to  the  bottom  of  t!ie  wooden  tank  the  blocks  thai 
stand  on  the  insulators.  W.  H.  Wolvekamp. 

In  the  case  of  cells  where  porcelain,  or  insulators,  are 
usc*l,  there  is  h'kely  tn  be  a  recurrence  of  electrolytic  action  and 
subsequent  leakage  in  tanks  in  which  the  linitig  has  been  repaired 
if  ihc  insulators  have  become  saturated  with  acid,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  cells  that  have  once  leaked.  Simply  wash- 
ing^  the  insulators  with  an  alkaline  solution  has  not  proved  suf- 
ficient to  neutralize  the  acid  they  have  absorbed,  so  that  the 
only  safe  method  to  prevent  recurrence  of  leakage  is  to  substi- 
tute jjlass  insulators  for  those  of  porcelain,  which  arc  very  apt 
to  be  porous.  Hugh  Lesley. 

L  14.  What  paint  or  compound  have  you  found  most  latit- 
factory  for  painting;  the  outside  of  storage -battery  tanks  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  action  of  the  acid  fumes? 

Asphallum  paint  is  satisfactory.  Cells  should  be  occasionally 
washed  down  with  a  strong  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
afterward  wiped  dry.  E.  L. 

The  most  suitable  compound  for  this  purpose  is  a  special 
p^inl  known  to  the  trade  as  "Improved  Battery  Black  Paint," 
which  ha.s  a  high  ^ade  of  asphaltum  for  a  base. 

Hugh  Lesley. 


L  15.  What  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  booster  and  the 
end-cell  switch  methods  for  battery  reflation  on  light  and 
power  systems?  Is  any  lighting  company  using  the  booster 
method  of  a  3-wire  Edison  system? 

Hattcrics  are  used  very  largely  in  Edison  stations  as  a 
reserve  and  arc  consequently  called  upon  in  case  of  emergency 
to  discharge  at  very  high  rates.  Batteries  never  break  down 
without  having  given  ample  warning,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
generating  apparatus  or  boosters  may  fail  without  having  given 
any  prclimitiary  indications  of  trouble.  This  feature  of  the 
generator  nr  l>ooster  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  not 
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been  used  to  displace  end  cells.  When  a  battery  is  callnl  u|K)n 
in  cases  of  emergency,  all  of  its  parts  should  be  equally  reliable. 
and  were  a  booster  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  end  cells,  such 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  case. 

1  believe  that  there  is  one  Edison  company  experimentally 
using  a  booster  in  connection  with  one  of  its  batteries. 

.    Chas.  Blizmiii. 

L  16.  In  what  order  of  importance  do  central-station  com- 
panies nsBi&  the  functions  of  their  storage  batteriesT  (a)  Be^- 
lation.     (b)  Taking  of  the  peak  load,     (o)  Emergency  reserve. 


(l)  Emergency  reserve, 
(a)  Taking  the  peak  load. 
is)   Regulation. 


A.  L.  Landsbebc;. 


I   should  say  that  the  relative  order  of  importance  is  as 
follows : 

(i)  Emergency  reserve. 

(2)  R^^Iatton. 

(3)  Taking  care  of  peak  load.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Emergency  reserve.     Peak  load.    Regxdation. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Iu.'c    Co.  of  Boston. 


tn  the  larger  plants — reser\'e.  first ;  peak  work,  second ; 
regulation,  tliird,  In  the  smaller  plants,  peak  work  or  regulation 
is  generally  given  first  place.  Chas.  Blizaki}. 

1  17.  What  should  be  the  ratio  of  the  battery  capacity 
at  the  one  and  one-quarter  hour  rate  to  the  total  generating 
capacity  in  central-station  systems! 

There  is  no  fixed  ratio,  the  prof^tirtion  of  battery  capacity 
to  total  direct-current  load  being  fixed  by  local  conditions,  In 
tiiis  country,  battery  capacity  ai  tlie  one-hour  rate  of  discharge 
varies  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  the  maximum  direct-current  load. 

Chas.  Blizard. 

For  the  Chicago  companies  the  ratio  is  between  25  and 
30  per  cent.  Geo.  E.  McKana. 
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L  18.  When  sulphate  forms  on  plates,  what  is  the  best 
method  for  removing  it? 

Jf  a  battery  has  been  ovcrilischarRccl  t*3  such  a  point  llial 
Stilphate  has  become  visible  on  the  plates,  it  should  be  recharged 
al  a  low  rate,  the  charge  being  continued  until  all  the  evidences 
nf  full  charge  are  present.  Several  charges  may  be  required 
before  the  plates  regain  their  normal  appearance.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  thin  film  of  sulphate  on  the  surface  of  the  plates,  par- 
ticularly the  negatives,  which  may  be  broken  up  or  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  plates,  which  overcharge  does  not  reduce,  ff 
this  coating  easily  falls  off  when  touched  with  a  stick,  showing 
the  proper  plate  color  beneath,  the  cells  have  been  restored  to 
proprr  condition,  anti  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  endeavor  to 
rednce  the  stdphate  scales.  Hlt.h  I,iisi.ev. 


Try  a  very  low  charging  rate. 


\V.   R,  CbLLIEK. 


The  normal  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place  in  a  storage 
battery  while  discharging  is  the  production  of  lead  sulphate  on 
both  plates.  This  is  what  may  be  termed  healthy  sulphating ;  but 
there  is  a  condition  in  which  a  whitish  scale  forms  on  the  plates, 
and  plates  thus  coated  are  sard  to  be  dangerously  sulphated.  .\ 
plate  in  this  condition  is  incapable  of  giving  good  service. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  objectionable  sulphating  is 
likely  to  occur,  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A  cell  may  be  overdisc barged,  that  is,  completely  run 
down,  and  left  in  this  condition  for  some  time. 

(2)  II  may  have  been  left  partially  discharged  for  some 
time  even  though  the  limit  has  not  been  reached. 

(3)  The  electrolyte  may  be  too  strong. 
(4!   The  electrolyte  may  be  too  hot. 

(5)  A  short-eircutt  between  the  plates  may  cause  a  cell  to 
run  down  on  open  circuit  and  when  the  battery  is  charged  *the 
cell  will  receive  only  a  partial  charge  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  battery. 

Some  of  the  sulphate  may  be  removed  by  carefully  scrnh- 
bing  the  plates  with  a  brush.  The  cell  may  then  be  charged 
at  a  low  rate  (about  one-half  normal )  for  a  long  period.  By 
fidly  charging  and  only  partially  discharging  foi   a   few  times, 
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the  unhealthy  sulphate  is  gradually  reduced.  When  the  cells 
are  only  slightly  sulphated  the  latter  treatment  is  sufficient  with- 
out scrubbing.  When  the  cells  are  very  badly  sulphated,  the 
charge  should  be  at  about  one-quarter  the  normal  rate  for 
several  days,  with  frequent  intermissions  of  a  few  hours. 

Geo.  T.  Sexton. 


M 

SWITCHBOARDS,     INSTRUMENTS     AND     STATION 

WIRING 

U  1.  What  one  particular  feature  in  your  switchboards, 
instruments  and  station  wiring  has  been  the  greatest  danger  to 
reliability  (a)  to  service  from  your  station?  (b)  From  your  sub- 
station?    (c)  What  remedy  did  you  apply? 

(a  and  b)  Fuses,  (c)  Adopted  General  Electric  expulsion 
fuse.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

The  grounding  of  the  feeders  from  the  generators  to  switch- 
board, due  to  the  iron-pipe  conduit  not  being  lined,  although  the 
cables  were  okonite  insulation  with  an  additional  covering  of 
circular-loom  over  cables.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Our  particularly  bad  feature  was  the  breaking  down  of  in- 
sulation on  our  primaries  by  lightning,  which  got  into  our  board 
on  the  pressure  wires.  Our  remedy  was  to  better  the  insulation 
and  put  lightning  arresters  on  the  pressure  wires. 

L.  E.  Watson. 

The  greatest  danger  wc  have  noticed  in  the  past  is  the  possi- 
bility of  forgetting  to  throw  in  the  equalizing  switch,  which 
is  on  a  separate  pedestal. 

The  Edi5;()n  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

(a)  Dirt  on  the  switchboard  and  sticking  of  circuit-breakers. 
(c)  Careful  attention  to  these  details  will  remedy  any  danger 
therefrom.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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K  2.  What  are  the  principal  troubles  likely  to  occur  with 
remote-controlled  oil  switches  for  pressures  above  5000  volta  T  To 
what  causes  have  failures  of  oil  switches  to  open  circuits  been 
attributed  1 


Oiic  of  llic  principal  troubles  arises  from  moisture  in  the 
oil.  This,  of  course,  can  be  remedied  by  care  in  obtaining  only 
pure  oil  and  seeing  that  it  Is  not  exposed  before  placing  in  the 
switch.  Where  tanks  arc  not  filled  to  the  proper  level  trouble 
has  been  experienced,  in  some  cases,  by  air  hubbies  being  drawn 
below  the  surface  when  the  switch  was  opened.  The  presence 
of  air  in  the  oil  lowers  the  dielectric  strength  and  tends  to 
facilitate  starting  arc  across  the  terminals.  In  the  best  types  of 
switches  now  on  the  market  this  trouble  is  practically  obviated 
by  contracting  the  insulating  lining  of  the  tanks  to  approximately 
the  outlines  of  tlie  terminals  and  using  llie  switch  rod  as  a 
barrier  between  the  terminals. 

The  cause  of  failure  to  open-circuit  can  usually  be  traced 
to  freezing  of  the  contacts.  Contacts  should  be  so  designed  as 
to  give  the  maximum  amount  of  spring  contact  with  a  slight 
rubbing  action,  tending  to  keep  the  surfaces  in  good  condition, 
in  the  larger  sized  switches,  which  are  shipped  knocked  down, 
care  should  be  exercised  in  lining  up  very  accurately  so  that 
full  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  the  contact  area  provided. 

Switches  should  also  be  designed  with  positive  and  direct 
action,  and  the  open  position  should  be  maintained  by  gravity. 

Means  should  always  be  provided  for  opening  the  switch 
by  hand  in  case  of  failure  of  the  control  circuit  from  any  cause. 

M.  Carrington. 


K  3.  What  success  has  been  attained  with  the  "horn-type" 
high-tension  open-air  switch?  Does  not  above  switch  throw 
considerable  strain  upon  apparatus? 


Any  switch  that  will  prolong  and  extend  an  arc  will  cause 
increased  rise  in  potential,  consequently  the  effect  of  horn-type 
switch  is  a  strain  on  the  apparatus.  Edw.  Schildhauer. 
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K  4.  Are  soapstone  ttntotnrei  necessary  in  'bus-bar  iiutal- 
Utions  of  high  voUag:e  and  large  power? 

Not  absolutely  necessao'.  but  should  think  it  good  consinic- 
tion.  F.  C  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Some  fonn  of  fireproof  structure  is  necessary.  Reenforced 
concrete  is  better  for  this  work  than  sDapstone.  havinp  the  ad- 
vantage c'f  jjreatcr  mechanical  stren^h,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is 
its  equal  as  a  dielectric.  Hakry  M.  Hope. 

They  are  advisable,  but  under  some  conditions  could  be  done 
away  with.  The  EnrsfiN  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  !k>sTr>v. 

The  'bus-bars  for  the  high-voltage  system  should  be  cnck>sed 
by  a  fireproof  material  and  something  that  is  not  seriously  Hffected 
by  the  electrical  action,  ft  does  not  necessarily  call  for  thf  use 
of  soapstone.  I.  E.  Moultroi*. 

H  5.  Should  switchboards  of  large  stations  be  made  self- 
explanatory;  i.  e.,  have  the  connections  diagram matically  indi- 
cated on  the  face! 

No;  they  should  he  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate,  a*  nearly  as' 
possible,  tlie  danger  of  developing  short-circuits  by  tlirowing  of 
switches.  W.  H.  Gbeensut. 

It  is  vvt-'jl  lu  have  diagrammatical  indication  of  the  fTinci|>al 
connections  of  a  large  station  wherever  there  is  considerable  re- 
mote-controlled apparatus.  B.  Jamiesok. 

Yes.  This  is  in  most  cases  omitted  where  some  individual 
thinks  he  has  a  mortgage  on  the  job.         Geo.  W.  Ricii.ardsox. 

Yes.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  BBmKnix. 

The  value  of  diagrammatic  connections  on  the  face  of  switch- 
boards lies  chiefly  in  the  information  it  furnishes  new  operators. 
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it  being  noted  that  after  a  short  time  skilled  operators  pay 
little  attention  to  the  diagram. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

It  is  very ,  desirable  to  have  a  diagram  showing  connec- 
tions, framed  and  kept  near  switchboard. 

J.  T.   COWLIXC. 

K  6.  Ii  it  not  the  best  policy  to  have  your  switchboard 
veiy  simple — ^to  eliminate  fuses  and  circait'breakers? 

See  answer  to  K  5.  C.  F.  Hayw(xi». 

The  simplicity  of  all  connections  in  wiring  is  an  extremely 
desirable  feature,  and  in  some  remote  instances  it  may  be  desirable 
to  eliminate  protective  devices,  such  as  fuses  and  circuit-breakers. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  cases  of  machines  that  are  so  de- 
signed that  they  will  carry  only  a  certain  amount  of  overload, 
and  beyond  this  point  cease  to  supply  an  excessive  current,  hence 
can  produce  no  injurious  overheating. 

Generally,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  protect,  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  valuable  apparatus  which  can  be  injured  by  an 
overload.  Especially  is  this  true  of  subfeeder  circuits  where  ex- 
cessive trouble  on  such  subcircutts  will  automatically  cut  out  that 
circuit  and  not  interfere  with  the  oi>cration  of  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

It  is  better  practice  to  complicate  the  wiring  on  the  Iward 
a  little  more  and  protect  the  individual  circuits  as  well  as  the 
main  circuits,  rather  than  to  risk  a  disastrous  trouble,  which  may 
result  from  a  very  small  cause,  but  may  spread  on  the  switchboard 
and  possibly  involve  the  entire  apparatus.  E.  W.  Goucii. 

Yes.     Eliminate  fuses  but  not  circuit-breakers. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes;  but  fuses  and  circuit-breakers  are  necessary. 

W.  H.  Greensmt. 

I  would  say,  by  all  means  use  circuit-breakers  and  fuses  of 
Ihe  enclosed  type  on  rear  of  board.  .\.  Peters. 
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Yes ;  it  is  desirable  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible,  but  fuses 
or  circuit-breakers  as  protective  devices  are  essential. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

We  believe  a  switchboard  can  not  be  too  simple  in  arrange- 
ment, but  think  the  protection  afforded  by  fuses  and  circuit- 
breakers  very  important.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Fuses  should  be  eliminated  except  on  potential  transformers 
and  circuit-breakers  should  be  retained  only  on  feeders. 

C.    W.    HiGGINS. 

Yes ;  it  is  advisable  to  make  switchboard  simple,  omitting 
fuses  as  far  as  possible,  but  not  omitting  circuit-breakers  of  re- 
liable pattern.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

The  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  eliminated  all 
fuses  and  breakers  from  the  alternating-current  board,  causing  a 
great  improvement  in  its  service.  H.  S.  Russell. 

Simplicity  is  desirable,  but  circuit-breakers  should  not  be 
eliminated.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

No.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  have  switchboards  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  to  the  extent  of  leaving  out  any  necessary  or  really 
useful  devices  or  instruments.  Unnecessary  fuses  or  circuit- 
breakers  are  a  nuisance.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Eu.  Co. 

A  simple  switchboard  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  the  elimi- 
nation of  fuses  and  circuit-breakers  is  an  impossibility  in  an 
alternating-current  system  if  reliable  and  continuous  service  is 
to  be  sujiplicd.  The  Edisox  Er,i:c.  It.t.G  Co.  of  Boston. 

M  7.  Is  it  standard  practice  to  place  fuses  in  the  primary 
connections  of  pressore  transformers  supplying  switchboard  Tolt- 
meters,  wattmeters,  etc.? 

Pressure  transformers,  supplying  switchboard  voltmeters, 
wattmeters,  ct  c<ctcra.  are  not  always  fused  on  the  primary  side, 
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but  in  case  a  serious  trouble  develops  on  one  of  these  transformers 
it  may  spread  to  other  circuits  of  far  greater  moment.  The  short- 
circuiting  and  arcing  of  a  small  potential  transformer  may  start 
a  fire  that  would  prove  very  disastrous  and  far-reaching.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  practice  to  fuse  the 
primaries  of  these  transformers,  and  such  practice  is  very  largely 
carried  out  in  modern  installations.  E.  W.  Cough. 

Na  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Yes.  Louis  I.  Porter. 

Yes.  C.  A.  Keeler. 
No.                                            F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Yes.  G.  H.  CuSHMAX. 

Yes.  Harry  M.  HorE. 

Yes.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

We  have  found  it  good  practice  to  fuse  potentional  trans- 
formers. In  a  number  of  instances  we  have  lost  only  the  fuses, 
and  several  times  lost  both  transfomier  and  instrument  when 
transformer  was  not  fused.     The  Coloraix)  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  good  practice.  H.  S.  Russell. 

It  is  done  here  (Denver)  with  good  results. 

C.  F.  Haywood. 

Yes.  J.  F.  Do.STAL. 

Some  companies  use  fuses  on  pressure  transformers,  but 
many  do  not.  A  set  of  fuses  should  be  placed  on  the  primary 
to  lessen  the  danger  from  fire  in  case  of  a  short-circuit  in  the 
transformer.     A   short-circuit   in  a   transformer   without    fuses 
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would  mean  a  bad  burnout  and  a  great  possibility  of  hot  metal 
setting  fire  to  the  building  or  surrounding  insulsrtton. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

Yes.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

We  feel  safer  in  doing  it  and  sometimes  have  occasion  to 
replace  fuses  on  account  of  lightning. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

H  8.  Is  it  safe  to  operate  a  skeleton  wooden  board  with  a 
potential  of  2000  volts,  having  the  wires  well  insulated  and 
using  oil  switches  7 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosTAL. 

Wooden  skeleton  switchboards  operating  at  2000  volts  where 
the  wire  is  insulated  for  this  pressure  and  where  the  switches  are 
enclosed,  should  meet  all  the  necessary  safety  requirements,  pro- 
vided the  wiring  be  suitably  mounted  on  porcelain ;  marble  or 
slate  panels,  however,  would  be  preferable.  E.  W.  Gough. 

Yes.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Yes,  for  temporary  service ;  but  for  permanent  installation, 
no.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

It  would  be  safe  to  a  certain  extent,  so  long  as  there  was 
no  arc  formed  to  cause  a  fire,  but  a  slate  or  marble  board  is  much 
more  practical  and  safe  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Have  operated  a  skeleton  wooden  board  for  five  years  on  a 
potential  of  2200  volts  without  the  least  trouble. 

E.  W.  Crocker. 

Yes.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Yes.  G.  H.  CusHMAN. 

Perfectly  safe.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Well-designed  wood  switchboards  are  safe  if  properly  treated 
with  paraffin.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 
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It  is  safe  to  operate  a  skeleton  wooden  board  on  2000  volts 
with  oil  switches,  but  would  hardly  be  approved  by  underwriters. 

C.   W.   HiGGINS. 

Yes.  We  have  a  2000-volt  skeleton-board  in  use,  but  do  not 
recommend  the  use  of  skeleton-boards. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  There  are  many  such  installations  in  use  operating  in 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner;  in  fact,  if  suitably  wired  with 
wire  having  slow-burning  insulation  and  the  wood  treated  with 
fire-proofing  material,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  considering  such 
an  installation  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c,   Co.  of  Boston. 

A  properly  designed  skeleton  wood  board,  with  ample  space 
I'or  switches  and  wires,  should  be  quite  safe. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  not  safe  to  have  any  wood  about  a  switchboard. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

K  8.  Is  there  any  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of 
feeder  regnlation  for  direct  cniTent? 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  a  method  of  direct-current 
feeder  reg^ilation  by  means  of  a  motor-driven  booster. 
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The  field  coils  and  the  armature  of  the  booster  are  connected 
in  series  with  the  feeder,  which  makes  the  regulation  almost 
:iutoniatic,  as  the  volts  generated  and  the  volts  lost  in  the  feeder 
vary  with  the  current  in  the  feeder.  Wm.  McDonald. 

Yes.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

H  10.  How  do  yon  obtain  satisfactory  regulation  on  alter- 
nating-current 60-cycle  distribntion  system?  Do  you  use  hand 
or  automatic  regulators! 

Hand  regulators;  using  adjustable  resistance  shunted  around 
generator  compounding.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Have  used  General  Electric  M.  R.  regulators  and  found  them: 
most  satisfactory.  A.  Peters. 

Hand  primary  regulators  are  most  reliable  and  satisfactory.. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubl£y. 

Hand  regulation.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Automatic  regulators  are  the  best.  G.  B.  Leland. 

The  most  satisfactory  regulation  is  obtained  by  automatic^ 
tegulators.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

fland  regulators  with  lighting  service  predominating. 

W.  H.  C. 

Hand  regulation  in  each  feeder  and  governed  by  compen- 
sating voltmeters.  .\.  E.  Walden. 

Hand-operated  regulators  are  used,  resulting  in  regulation 
within  two  per  cent  of  noniial.  Automatic  regulators  are  not 
sufficiently  reliable  to  be  satisfacton.'  as  yet. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 
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Use  a  hand-operated  regulator  on  each  single-phase  lighting 
primary.  The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 


We  have  found  the  use  of  the  Tirrell  voltage  regulator 
very  satisfactory.  It  has  reduced  the  cost  of  lamp  renewals  to 
us,  and  is  vastly  superior  to  hand  regulation. 

E.  F.  McCabe. 


It  this  question  refers  to  holding  constant  the  voltage  on  a 
»X)-cycIe  generator  we  unhesitatingly  say — install  a  Tirrill  regu- 
lator. This  apparatus  regulates  by  short-circuiting  the  resistance 
in  the  field  of  the  exciter  and  cutting  it  all  out,  or  cultting  in 
enough  to  reduce  exciter  voltage  to  about  45  volts.  We  have  had 
one  installed  on  one  leg  of  our  three-phase  generators  for  over 
twenty  months,  and  it  has  held  voltage  on  that  leg  absolutely 
steady  as  load  has  come  on  and  off ;  even  the  sudden  variations 
of  load  due  to  the  street  cars  do  not  affect  our  voltage  perceptibly 
unless  for  some  reason  the  regulation  of  our  engine  is  extremely 
poor.  Whenever  we  have  had  trouble  with  our  lights  it  has  always 
been  due  to  the  governor  needing  attention.  Our  experience  is 
that  it  is  a  wonderfully  reliable  and  quick-acting  instrument.  Our 
engineer  never  tourhes  the  rheostat.        W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 


Hand  regulators.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


We  have  recently  installed  an  automatic  regulator  at  our 
power-house,  which  has  proven  very  satisfactory.  The  throwing 
on  or  off  of  motors  does  not  affect  the  lights  enough  to  be  noticed, 
voltage  not  varying  over  two  volts  at  the  power-house. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 


Hand  regulators.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Hand-operated  induction  regulators.         Harry  M.  Hope. 
v.  2~ 13 
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We  use  hand  regulation. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


We  use  a  compensated  machine,  which  is  very  satisfactory, 
with  a  very  little  hand  regulation.  L.  E.  Watson. 

Satisfactory  regulation  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  pressure 
regulators.  Wc  have  three-phase  current  from  machine  to 
switchboard,  and  distribution  from  board  is  single-phase.  A 
regulator  is  placed  in  each  circuit,  the  primaries  of  which  are 
connected  across  the  'bus-bars  and  the  secondaries  in  series  with 
the  feeders.  By  partially  cutting  the  winding  in  or  out  on  the 
secondary  of  the  regulators,  the  voltage  is  readily  adjusted.  They 
are  hand-controlled.  S.\m'l  Kahn. 

Have  load  well  balanced,  and  use  pressure,  wire  from  centre 
of  distribution,  three-wire  secondary,  of  heaviest  district.  Hand 
regulation.  Where  this  will  not  give  satisfactory  results,  install 
boosters  in  long-circuits,  or  use  hand  regulators  in  each  circuit  if 
necessary.  C.  W.  Higgins. 

( )ne  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  has 
on  the  market  a  well-nigh  perfect  automatic  regulator  for  60- 
cycle  systems.  Geo.  B.  L.^uper. 

We  obtained  fairly  satisfactory  regulation  on  alternating- 
current,  (^io-cycle  distribution  system  by  means  of  hand  regulation. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Satisfactory  regulation  can  be  (.tbtained  by  hand  regulators 
if  the  attendant  knows  the  characteristics  of  his  load  and  watches 
ihe  load  carefully.  H.   S.  RfSSELL. 

.Satisfactory  regulation  can  he  obtained  with  hand  regulators 
on  a  lighting  Inad  if  the  attendant  watches  the  load  carefully. 

J.  F.  noST.\L. 

U  11.  Is  the  feeder-pressnre  regulator  a  desirable  auxiliary 
for  the  small  central  station? 
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No;  not  so  much  so  as  a  voltmeter  compensator. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 

A  feeder-pressure  regulator  is  not  only  a  desirable  auxiliary, 
but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  under  certain  conditions  and  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  pressure  for  long 
feeders.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosTAL. 

Yes.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Yes,  if  more  than  one  centre  of  distribution  is  required. 

W.  H.  C 

Yes.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Yes ;  for  alternating-current  stations.         Harry  M.  Hope, 
Yes.  G.  H.  CuSHMAN. 

The  feeder-pressure  regulator  is  certainly  desirable,  even 
for  small  stations,  and  especially  so,  if  the  company  furnishes  free 
lamp  renewals.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Yes.     Good  regulation  is  always  very  desirable. 

F.  Ell  WOOD  Smith. 

They  are  indispensable  if  good  lighting  service  is  to  be 
maintained. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 

K  12.  What  is  the  advantage  of  taking  hourly  readings 
on  all  feeder  circuits  t  Does  their  value  justify  the  use  of  an 
extra  man  or  helper  for  this  purpose! 

(a)  If  alternating-current  it  may  help  to  determine  power 
factor  on  circuits  by  checking  ammeter  readings  against  watt- 
meter readings  from  time  to  time. 

(b)  No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 
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This  is  good  information  to  have  at  times  for  future  refer- 
ence, but  does  not  justify  the  use  of  an  extra  man  for  this  purpose. 

F.  C.  S.,  Maldex  Elec.  Co. 

The  taking  of  hourly  readings  on  feeder  circuits  is  not  of 
much  value  for  ordinary*  plants.  A  plant  of  ordinary  size  (such 
as  may  be  found  in  cities  of  from  15,000  to  50,000  inhabitants) 
should  have  integrating  wattmeters  on  each  feeder  or  group  of 
feeders,  which  should  be  read  daily  and  the  readings  preserved. 
The  monthly  records  of  these  meters  afford  a  check  against  undue 
losses  and  theft  of  current  between  the  switchboard  and  the 
customer.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  form  of  the  load 
curve,  as  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  business  is  devel- 
oping, it  is  worth  while  making  readings  of  instruments  every 
fifteen  minutes,  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  year,  but  an 
inspector  can  take  care  of  this.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

Yes,  except  in  very  small  plants. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

These  readings  are  valuable,  but  not  at  the  price  of  an 
extra  man  to  obtain  them. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Hourly  readings  of  all  feeders  provide  record  of  each  day's 
operation  and  require  that  the  attendant  watch  his  board.  If 
the  plant  is  large  enough  an  extra  man  would  be  justified  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  man  in  authority  at  the  board  should  take 
the  readings.  Auci'sta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  hourly,  or  half-hourly,  read- 
ings should  be  taken  on  all  feeder  circuits.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are : 

(a)  The  maximum  reading  keeps  you  posted  as  to  whether 
or  not  your  copper  is  large  enough  for  the  load  it  carries,  and 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  load  could  not  be  advan- 
tageously placed  on  another  circuit  having  the  same  size  copper. 

(b)  The  minimum  reading  gives  you  a  line  on  your  losses, 
in  circuits,  transformers,  and  meters.  E.  F.  McCabe. 
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Hourly  readings  are  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  are  valua- 
ble and  in  large  plants  necessary  in  showing  the  increase  from 
year  to  year,  and  thus  important  in  making  estimates  of  future 
needs.  It  would  hardly  be  wise  to  employ  an  extra  man  for  this 
alone,  but  the  records  should  be  kept  in  some  way,  for  the  winter 
months  at  least.  C.  W.  Higgins. 


One  advantage  is  that  such  readings  add  to  the  completeness 
of  station  records,  and  some  time  or  other  may  be  of  incalculable 
value.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  insures  .more  complete 
patrol  and  inspection  by  the  attendants,  as  they  must  visit  the 
feeder  panels  at  least  once  an  hour.  It  would  seem  that  such 
hourly  readings  would  hardly  require  an  extra  man,  although 
circumstances  alter  cases.  My  judgment  is  that  such  readings 
are  liable  to  be  of  great  value  as  matters  of  record. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

The  data  obtained  by  readings  on  all  circuits  at  intervals 
— say  ten-minute  intervals — are  most  valuable  for  plotting  of 
load  curves  and  subsequently  noting  load  conditions  of  individual 
circuits.  Such  records  have  also  good  moral  effect  on  attendants 
and  result  in  better  regulation  and  more  careful  attention  to 
operation.  The  work  required  can  be  done  by  switchboard 
attendant  without  extra  help,  and  is  of  material  advantage  in 
many  ways.  G.  Wilbur  Hurley. 

M  13.  How  often  is  it  advisable  to  test  switchboard  instrn- 
mentst 

About  once  every  twelve  months.  A.  Peters. 

Once  every  four  months.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Six  to  twelve  months.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

We  find  that  twice  a  year  is  often  enough  unless  they  have 
been  subject  to  short-circuit  or  heavy  overload. 

Harry  M.  Hope. 
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Once  in  six  months  or  a  year — depending  on  instruments 
and  use,  also  amount  of  vibration  to  which  they  are  subject. 

C    W.    HiGGINS. 


At  least  twice  a  year.  David  W.  Beaman. 

Switchboard  instruments  should  be  checked  at  least  twice 
annually,  probably  spring  and  fall.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

This  depends  on  the  class  of  instrument  and  the  importance 
of  its  indications.  Direct-current,  integrating  watt-hour  meters, 
having  a  silver  commutator,  are  the  most  subject  to  change. 
We  find  it  pays  to  check  the  500-volt  wattmeters  weekly,  using  the 
regular  switchboard  ammeter  and  voltmeter  as  standards.  Direct- 
current  lighting  regulating  voltmeters  should  also  be  checked 
weekly  because  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  an  error  in  them. 
.\mmeters  are  the  least  liable  to  change.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
monthly  whether  zero  has  shifted  due  to  accumulation  of  dust 
on  moving  parts  or  weakening  of  spring.  A  shunt-drop  check 
should  be  made  once  in  three  or  four  months  to  detect  broken 
strands  in  shunt  leads,  et  cetera. 

Alternating-current  instruments  in  general  are  less  liable  to 
changes  than  direct-current.  We  have  found  the  horizontal  edge- 
wise type  very  satisfactory  in  this  resp-ect ;  even  short-circuits  on 
feeders  do  not  throw  them  out  of  calibration.  For  the  first  few 
months  after  being  put  in  use  the  pointer  will  gradually  settle 
back  of  the  zero,  but  this  is  easily  adjusted  and  will  require  very 
little  attention  thereafter.  Integrating  wattmeters  are  very  con- 
stant under  normal  conditions.  If  after  lightning  or  a  very  heavy 
short  an  error  is  noticed,  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  current 
transformer  should  be  checkc<l.  as  well  as  meter  itself. 

G.  R.  Radley. 

Every  year.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  W^henever  the  instrument 
itself  or  any  of  its  connections  or  any  nearby  conductors  carrying 
heavy  currents  are  changed,  the  instrument  should  be  rechecked. 
In  any  case,  it  is  inadvisable  to  allow  too  long  a  time  to  elapse 
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between  tests  of  instninieiits.  particularly  those  on  the  accuracy 
of  which  the  proper  operation  of  the  station  depends. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Every  thirty  days.  This  depends  on  the  make  of  the  instru- 
ment. United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

At  least  once  a  year.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

At  least  once  a  year.  Augl'sta  Ry,  and  Hlec.  Co. 

The  instruments  on  which  the  station  economies  are  based 
should  be  tested  once  a  month.  All  other  instruments  should  be 
checked  at  least  twice  a  year.  Recording  wattmeters  running 
on  sapphire  jewels  should  be  inspected  and  checked  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  500,000  revolutions.  C.  R.  Brow.v. 

K  14.  What  is  the  most  accurate  way  to  check  up  alter- 
uating^-currezit  switchboard  instruments  when  they  are  used  in 
connection  with  current  and  potential  transformers? 

Switchboard  instruments  are  more  easily  and  accurately 
checked  up  by  removing  them  from  the  board  and  checking  them 
against  instruments  of  known  accuracy ;  where  considerable 
refinement  is  required  they  should  be  checked  against  standards 
on  alternating  currents,  but  the  standards  themselves  should  be 
accurate  either  on  direct  or  alternating  current  so  that  they  (the 
standards)  may  be  checked  up  on  direct  current  against  absolute 
standards  of  current  and  e.  m.  f. 

For  example,  an  alternating-current  voltmeter  of  any  type 
could  be  checked  against  a  Weston  voltmeter  of  moving-coil  type, 
which  is  accurate  on  cither  direct  or  alternating  currents,  and 
this  standard  Weston  voltmeter  could  be  maintained  accurate 
against  absolute  standards.  The  ratio  of  current  and  potential 
transformers,  however,  should  be  known  under  their  working 
conditions.  The  current  transformer  may  or  may  not  have  an 
exact  ratio,  depending  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  winding 
of  the  ampere-meter  that  is  connected  with  it.  and  its  ratio  in 
connection  with  this  am|.vrt'-ineter  should  be  <letennincd. 

E.    \\^    GOUGH. 
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We  use  a  o-io-ampere  Thomson  portable  inclined-coil 
ammeter  with  small  portable  water  rheostat  and  lamp  bank.  As 
all  pressure  and  current  wires  run  to  terminal  boards  located 
back  of  instrument  panels,  the  test  instrument  is  connected  to 
instruments  to  be  checked  without  disturbing  instrument  wires. 
Instruments  are  checked  over  entire  scale  by  varying  the  load  on 
them  with  rheostat  and  lamp  bank. 

For  testing  station  voltmeters  a  Weston  portable  voltmeter 
is  used.  H.\RRY  M.  Hope. 

Means  should  be  provided  for  the  insertion  of  temporary 
standardized  instruments  and  transformers  in  series  with  each 
group  of  switchboard  instruments.  This  not  only  provides 
means  for  checking  the  permanent  instruments  and  transformers, 
but  also  the  connections,  which  are  liable  to  be  erroneous  or 
to  have  become  unintentionally  deranged.  C.  R.  Brown. 

The  following  method  we  find  to  be  a  rapid  and  sufficiently 
accurate  method  of  checking  our  switchboard  instruments.  We 
short-circuit  the  secondary  coil  of  our  current  transformer  and 
then  cut  a  standard  ammeter  and  indicating  wattmeter  in  series 
with  the  switchboard  ammeter  and  indicating  wattmeter,  tapping 
the  potential  circuits  of  the  wattmeters  across  the  same  points 
and  arranging  the  connection  so  that  no  instrument  indicates  the 
losses  in  any  other ;  then  by  means  of  a  variable  non-inductive 
resistance  (t'ij. :  a  lamp  bank)  we  vary  the  current  flowing 
through  the  current  coils  of  the  instruments  and  compare  the 
readings;  if  Ihey  check  up.  this  completes  the  test;  if  not,  the 
instruments  are  removed  from  the  board  and  adjusted  in  the 
meter  department. 

By  a  slight  modification  this  test  can  be  arranged  to  check 
up  the  ratios  of  the  current  and  potential  transformers  if  desired. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

Removal  and  testing  in  laboratory. 

Augusta  Ry.  .\Nn  Elec.  Co. 

.Alternating-current  switchboard  instruments  used  in  con- 
nection with  transformers  can  best  be  checked  by  testing  them 
in  connection  with  their  transformers.    This  is  not  alv.avs  feasible, 
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since  insiruiiiculs  using  transfonners  arc  generally  connected  lo 
high-tension  conductors.  For  example,  a  wattmeter  on  a  high- 
lenston  circuit  can  be  checked  by  putting  a  standard  wattmeter 
into  the  circuit  with  its  voltage  coil  directly  on  the  high-tension 
side  of  the  potential  transformer  and  a  large  amount  of  non- 
inductive  resistance  in  scries  with  it.  It  is  much  simpler  to  con- 
nect the  series  coils  on  the  secondary  of  the  current  transformer 
for  making  a  check  of  the  instrument  in  position.  The  ratio  of 
transfonnation  of  the  current  transformer  must,  in  this  case,  be 
rlclermined  by  a  separate  experiment  in  the  laboratory'  after  dis- 
connecting tlic  transformer  from  (he  high-tension  circuit.  It  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  determine,  also,  the  ratio  of  transformation 
of  the  potential  transformer  in  the  laboratory.  If  this  is  done, 
the  indicating  instrument  alone  may  be  given  a  separate  laboratory 
check.  To  determine  the  ratio  of  transformation  of  the  current 
transformer,  an  accurate  alternating-current  ammeter,  such  as, 
for  example,  a  Kelvin  balance,  can  be  used  to  measure  the  current 
on  the  primary  side,  while  another  ammeter  measures  the  current 
on  the  secondary  side.  The  way  in  which  a  check  of  this  kind 
is  made  will  dqjend  largely  upon  local  conditions,  so  that  no 
general  mle  can  be  followed.  Obviously,  it  is  necessary  in 
making  checks  on  the  instruments  on  the  high-tension  circuits  lo 
insulate   thormighly   alt   instruments  and  multipliers  employed. 

EtECTRicAL  Testing  Laboratories. 

W  itU  voltmeter  and  dvTiamometers  on  primary. 

G.    WlLBLTR    HUBLEV. 


This  question  presumably  refers  to  alternating-current 
switchhoard-type  anmieters,  voltmeters  and  wattmeters,  as  lliese 
are  practically  the  only  instruments  used  in  connection  with  cur- 
rent and  potential  transformers. 

In  the  case  of  ammeters  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  exact 
ratio  of  lUt  series  transformer  is  known,  as  this  is  iisually  stated 
by  the  maker  nf  the  instrument,  and  assuming  this  ratio  correct, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  check  the  ammeter  without  the  series  trans- 
former on  a  range  of  current  in  the  sante  proportion  to  the  actual 
current  measured  when  instrument  is  in  use,  as  the  ratio  of  the 
transformer.  Tluis,  if  the  ammeter  with  transformer  is  of  100 
amperes  capacity,  the  transformer  would  usually  have  a  ratio  of 
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-?o  to  I.  The  ammeter  would  therefore  be  of  five  amperes  capa- 
city and  should  be  checked  against  any  standard  primary  ammeter 
■md  should  read  exactly  five  amperes  with  five  amperes  on  the 
itandard  instrument. 

Any  of  the  methods  of  checkini^  ammeters  as  given  in  the 
answers  to  question  M  15.  is  suitable  for  this  jiirpose. 

In  the  samt'  way  in  checking  a  voltmeter,  used  with  potential 
transformer,  the  ratio  of  the  transformer  is  usually  known,  and 
this  being  the  case  the  voltmeter  can  be  checked  on  any  secondary 
circuit  of  the  same  voltage  as  that  for  which  the  secondary  of  the 
'.ransformcr  is  adapted.  This  is  an  entirely  satisfactory  method 
and  there  arc  a  number  of  ways  of  checking  the  voltmeter  for 
the  ordinary  pressure  for  which  the  secondary  of  the  potential 
transformer  is  made,  50  or  100  volts. 

In  checking  integrating  wattmeters  or  indicating  wattmeters 
used  with  current  or  potential  transformers,  or  both,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  above  method  applies,  and  in  case  a  wattmeter  is  being 
checked  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  two  transfomiers, 
it  can  be  suitably  checked  on  a  circuit  of  the  pressure  and  current 
capacity,  as  described  for  checking  ammeter  and  voltmeter. 

R.    C.    L.ANTHIER. 

U  15.  Which  is  the  best  transformer  instmment  for  nse 
in  standardizing  alternating-current  ammeters — a  Kelvin  balance, 
a  current  dynamometer  or  a  hot-wire  ammeter? 

.\  good  current  dynamometer  whose  accuracy  is  known,  and 
whose  accuracy  can  be  checked  up  froui  time  to  time,  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  check  up  ami)ere-metcrs  on  alternating 
currents.  E.  W.  GouGii. 

The  Kelvin  l)alance.  while  it  has  certain  disadvantages  that 
are  inherent  in  it.  is  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  instrument 
for  use  in  standardizing  alternating-current  ammeters.  Some  of 
the  largest  sizes  of  Kelvin  balances  arc,  however,  affected  by  an 
»ddy-eurrent  error  which  varies  with  the  frequency.  Such  instru- 
ments should  be  avoided  unless  the  necessary  corrections  are 
known.  The  current  electnulyiKimouieter.  it  properly  constructed. 
is  also  a  reliable  transfer  instrument.  A  hot-wire  ammeter  can  be 
userl  only  by  taking  great  precautions  to  get  the  alternating  and 
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direct-current  conditions  exactly  alike  and  to  make  the  alternating 
current  check  at  once,  after  the  direct-current  standardization  has 
Ijecn  made.  Ei.EcrmcAi.  Testing  Laboratories. 


Kelvin  balance. 


G.  Wilbur  Huhlky. 


The  standardisation  of  alternating:-current  ammeters  is  a 
trifle  more  difiicuU  matter  ihan  standardizing  direct-current 
ammeters,  and  of  the  method  suggested  in  the  question  a  current 
dynamometer  or  hot-wire  ammeter  is  probably  to  be  preferred 
lo  the  Kelvin  balance  fnr  the  average  central-station  work.  A 
Kelvin  balance,  to  gel  best  results,  requires  considerable  experi- 
ence and  skill  on  the  j-art  of  the  operator,  and  is  really  a  labora- 
tory instrument  of  the  first  class.  A  current  dynamometer  is  by 
iill  odds  the  most  perfect  apparatus  known  for  measuring  alter- 
nating current  if  the  instrument  is  kept  in  proper  condition  and 
used  with  a  correct  calibration  curve.  Some  dynamometers  are 
lalibrated  on  tht.*  dial  to  read  in  amperes,  but  the  finer  ones  nf 
;hese  instnmicnls  usually  have  to  be  used  with  a  curve. 

A  hot-wire  ammeter  is  equally  satisfactory,  provided  it  has 
been  carefully  stanilardizcd  by  some  reliable  laboratory,  and  if  it 
is  not  used  loo  much  for  ordinary  work.  The  advantage  of  the 
hut-wiro  ammt'tcr  is  that  it  can  he  used  with  shunts  for  diflferent 
ranges  in  amperes,  whereas  the  dynamometer  can  not  be,  and 
for  different  ranges  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  several  dyna- 
mometers or  diflferent  sets  of  coils  in  the  same  instrument.  The 
preference  of  the  writer — personalty — for  a  transfer  instrument 
in  standardizing  alternating-current  ammeters — is  a  hot-wire 
ammeter,  with  proviso  mentioned,  that  it  shall  be  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  occasionally  standardized  carefully  by  one  of  the 
recognized  laboratories.  R.  C  Lanphier. 


For  all-around  work  when  a  number  of  readings  have  to 
be  made  in  a  nu'nimuin  time  and  with  an  unsteady  load,  the 
current  dynamometer  is  the  most  satis  factory-.  Rut  if  lime  is  no 
object  all  three  instruments  give  equally  good  results. 

C.  R.  Brown. 
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H  16.     What  is  the  best  instrument  and  method  to  use  in 
standardizing^  alternating-current  voltmeters? 


Hot-wire  instruments. 


W.  H.  Grebnslit. 


A  Weston  voltmeter  of  moving-coil  type,  accurate  ou  either 
direct  or  alternating  currents.  E.  W.  Gough. 

Weston  alternating  voltmeter. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

An  alternating-current  voltmeter  can  probably  best  be 
standardized  by  comparison  with  a  standard  direct -current  volt- 
meter or  potentiometer,  taking  both  direct  and  reversed  readings. 
This  method  assumes  tliat  the  voltmeter  is  free  from  error  due 
to  inductance,  hysteresis,  et  ctrtcra.  An  excellent  way  10  stand- 
ardize an  alternating-current  voltmeter  with  high  accuracy  is  to 
use  an  electrostatic  voltmeter  of  suitable  range,  as  a  transfer 
instrument.  The  electrostatic  is  calibrated  on  direct  current  by 
direct  and  reversed  readings,  and  is  thrown  over  to  alternating 
current  by  means  of  a  quick  throw  switch,  so  that  its  needle  is 
not  allowed  to  return  to  aero.  This  method  of  transfer  is  capable 
of  great  refinement  if  the  alternating-current  (ircssure  is  very 
steady.  The  instrument  may  then  be  read  by  means  of  a  telescope 
and  scale.  This  method  is  in  daily  use  in  the  Electrical  Testing 
laboratories  for  the  accurate  determination  of  alternating-current 
pressures.  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 


In  standardizing  alternating-current  voltmeters  for  general 
purposes,  the  writer  has  found  the  most  satisfactory  method  to 
be  the  use  of  dynamometer-type  Weston  voltmeter,  which  is  kept 
for  this  puri>osc  and  which  was  first  carefully  standardized  at  the 
National  Bureau  in  Washington,  and  at  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories  in  New  York,  a  curve  being  made,  giving  the  com- 
parative readings  on  alternating  and  direct  current  at  several 
points. 

These  Weston  instruments  have  very  little  inductive  error 
on  alternating  current  (or  different  frequencies,  and  there  likewise 
is  very  little  error  in  the  readings  between  alternating  and  direct 
current,  with  the  imderstanding  of  course  that  reversal  readings 
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bhall  be  taken  in  each  case,  on  direct  current.  The  Weston  inslni- 
ment  in  practice  is  carefully  checked  from  time  to  lime  against  a 
standard  potentiometer,  and  as  the  scale  cnrrecti*>n  between  direct 
and  alternating  current  has  been  carefnlly  determined  once  for 
all,  it  is  then  very  easy  to  check  any  akcniating  voltmeters  against 
the  \^'eston  standard  by  simply  taking  comparative  readings. 
Of  course,  if  a  station  is  justiHed  in  having  one.  an  electrostatic 
voltmeter  is  absolutely  the  best  transfer  instrument  for  direct 
current  and  alternating  current,  but  this  class  of  instruments  is 
expensive  and  entirely  unnecessary  for  most  work,  as  good  results 
to  an  accuracy  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  can  be  obtained  by 
the  method  given  above. 

We  may  add  that  in  checking  the  voltmeter  against  the 
potentiometer  a  set  of  storage  cells  is  used  so  as  to  get  verj'  steady 
pressure  for  this  checking.  R.  C  L.A,NPHiEa. 


Standard  Weston  voltmeter. 


G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


H  17.  Wliat  i«  the  best  method  for  determining  the  work 
constant  of  a  watt  dynamometer? 

If  the  elect rodynamometer  is  properly  constructed,  so  thai 
it  is  free  from  error  due  to  inductance,  cap'acity  and  eddy  currents, 
its  constant  can  be  determined  by  direct-current  standardization. 
If  the  elcclnxlynamnmetcr  does  not  fulfill  these  conditions,  its 
constant  can  be  determined  by  comparing  it  on  alternating  current 
of  tlie  required  frequency  with  a  standard  wattmeter  that  ddcs 
fulfill  the  above  conditions. 

Electrical  TEsrrNC  Laboratohies. 


Calibrate  as  a  direct-current  meter  in  the  following  manner : 
level  up  instrument  on  a  stand  that  can  be  swung  through  an 
angle  of  180  degrees;  apply  direct-current  pressure  to  the  press- 
uie  coil  of  dynamometer  with  no  current  flowing  through  the 
current  coil.  If  meter  is  aflFcctcd  by  stray  fields  dynamometer 
will  swing :  rotate  dynamometer  nn  stand  until  no  deflectinn  is 
obtained.  Meter  is  then  in  position  where  it  is  not  affected  by 
external  fields  and  can  be  accurately  calibrated  by  using  direct- 
current  voltmeter  and  ammeter.  G.  N.  Eastman. 
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U  18.  Which  will  mean  more  to  the  station  attendant — 
an  ammeter  npon  the  generator  panel  on  the  3-phase  feeder 
panel  or  an  indicating*  wattmeter  t 

On  a  non-inductive  load,  an  ammeter ;  on  an  inductive  load, 
an  indicating  power-factor  meter  additional. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Ammeters  would  be  most  necessary,  showing  the  current 
limit,  likewise  the  heating  limit,  of  the  generator  to  the  attendant. 

A.  E.  Walden. 

Ammeter.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Generator  panel  should  have  both ;  ammeter  for  balancing 
and  indicating  wattmeter  for  total  readings. 

H.  M.  Beugler. 

An  ammeter  on  each  leg  of  a  three-phase  feeder  panel  will 
mean  more  to  a  station  attendant  than  will  an  indicating  watt- 
meter. H.  N.  Crandall. 

The  indicating  wattmeter  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
attendant  than  would  an  ammeter.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Ampere-meters  measuring  the  actual  current  load  upon  a 
generator  are  of  more  importance  than  an  indicating  wattmeter. 
in  that  it  shows  to  the  attendant  the  amount  of  current  flowing, 
and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  heating  which  the  machine  may 
be  expected  to  be  undergoing;  whereas  the  wattmeter,  while  it 
will  show  him  the  output  of  the  machine,  will  not  give  him,  unless 
other  instruments  are  consulted,  the  actual  current  flowing,  pro- 
vided the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  is  less  than  loo  per  cent. 
By  the  use  of  a  wattmeter  and  voltmeter  and  no  other  instruments, 
lie  is  unable  to  tell  how  heavily  his  machine  is  loaded. 

E.  W.  GOUGH. 

Indicating  wattmeters  on  generator  and  totaling  panels. 
anmietcrs  on  feeder  panels.  Harry  M.  Hope. 
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Where  three-phase  generators  are  run  in  parallel,  indicating 
three-phase  wattmeters  ought  to  be  mounted  on  each  generator 
panel.  Ampere-meters  alone  do  not  enable  the  attendant  to  tell 
whether  or  not  the  machines  are  suitably  dividing  the  external 
load  and  are  not  burdening  each  other  with  excessive  cross-cur- 
rents. It  is  also  desirable  to  have  an  ampere-meter  or  ampere- 
meters on  the  generator  panels  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  the  generators  are  working  harmoniously  together. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  ampere-meters  and  integrating  wattmeters 
on  the  feeder  panels.  In  connection  with  this  sec  the  answer  to 
question  M  12.  Duc.ald  C.  J.\ckson. 

Use  both.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Indicating  wattmeter.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

The  indicating  wattmeter  means  more  to  the  station  attendant 
than  does  the  ammeter,  for  he  can  read  the  load  at  a  glance. 
The  ammeters  across  the  phases  are  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
superintendent  or  engineer  in  charge  in  determining  how  well 
the  loads  on  the  different  phases  are  balanced.         Sam'l  Kahn. 

An  ammeter  should  indicate  more  in  either  case  to  the 
attendant,  as  amperes  per  phase  is  easier  to  remember  than  watts 
per  phase ;  though  in  case  of  a  wattmeter  its  speed  will  indicate 
a  good  field  adjustment.  C.  W.  Higgins. 

An  ammeter  is  essential  on  a  generator  or  underground 
feeder,  in  order  that  the  attendant  may  limit  the  current  to  the 
safe  carrying  capacity  of  the  armature  or  underground  cables. 
If  the  load  is  not  strictly  incandescent  lighting,  a  wattmeter  is 
necessary  if  it  is  important  to  know  the  actual  useful  load  being 
carried.  The  Seattle  Ei.ec.  Co. 

The  ammeter  will  generally  be  the  more  useful  if  the  load 
is  nearly  balanced.  M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  En.  Co. 

Indicating  wattmeters.  F.    Ellwood   Smith. 
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The  indicating  wattmeter  on  a  standard  systan  furnishes 
ihc  station  attendant  with  the  most  reliable  information,  as  it 
reduces  lar^dy  the  amount  of  figuring  necessary  to  obtain  actual 
loads. 

The  Edison  Ei^c.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 


Since  It  is  amperes  that  cause  most  of  the  he-ating  in  an 
armature  and  are  more  of  an  indication  of  the  danger  point  than 
arc  kilowatts,  on  account  of  varying  power  factors,  an  ammeter 
would  seem  preferable ;  although  for  records,  the  kilowatt-output 
is  frequently  more  valuable.  On  one  of  our  feeders  we  have  1 10 
amperes  with  about  250  kilowatts,  and  later,  on  the  same  paneK 
wc  have  70  amperes  with  nearly  350  kilowatts,  the  power  factor 
varj-ing  from  75  per  cent  to  nearly  100  per  cent.  We  have  both 
ammeters  and  indicating  wattmeters  on  our  feeder  panels,  and 
ammeters  only  on  our  generator  panels.  Gbo.  B.  Lauder. 


An  indicating  wattmeter. 


H.  S.  Russell. 


An  ammeter.  The  ordinar>-  station  attendant  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  amperes  than  he  does  about  watts,  unless  he  has. 
been  very  especially  trained  to  wattmeters.       C.  F.  H.wwood. 


Ammeter. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


U  10.  Are  separate  current  transformers  necessary  for  the 
ammeter  and  for  the  time*Iimit  relay  on  altcniating*current 
feeders,  or  can  both  instruments  be  operated  satisfaototily  from 
one  transformer? 

The  writer  has  charge  of  a  plant  in  which  a  polyphase 
recording  wattmeter,  three  ammeters,  and  an  overload  relay,  all 
receive  current  from  one  set  of  two  current  transformers  con- 
nected to  produce  a  resultant  delta  and  operate  with  entire  satis- 
faction.  L.  O.  Veser. 


Both  can  be  operated  from  one  transformer. 

H.^RBv  M.  Hope.. 
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If  the  proper  const^its  arc  chostn  for  current  transformers, 
ammeters  and  timc-liniit  relays,  but  one  current  transformer  is 
necessary  to  operate  an  ammeter  and  a  time-limit  relay,  it  being- 
possible  if  desired  to  add  two  or  three  more  instruments  to  the 
circuit  without  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  if  the 
current  transformer  is  properly  chosen  in  the  first  place. 

H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 

Separate  current  transformers  are  not  necessary. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

As  to  whether  separate  current  transformers  ?re  necessary 
for  ammeters  and  lime-limit  relay  on  allernaling-currenl  feeder 
circuits,  the  matter  depends  both  on  the  capacity  of  the  current 
transformers  and  upon  the  relays.  I  f  the  relays  have  such  a  high 
resistance  that  there  is  not  enough  pressure  in  the  scries  trans- 
former circuit  to  operate  them  without  an  exccspive  drop  in 
voltage,  or  if  the  relays  are  designed  with  a  variable  magnetic 
induction,  the  ammeters  would  not  read  correctly  with  the 
relays  in  the  same  circuit.  Bertrand  Rowe. 

The  same  current  transfonner  will  do  for  both  ammeter  and 
time-limit  relays  on  alternating-current  feeders. 

H.  J.  Meyer. 

H  20.  (a)  What  is  considered  the  best  design  for  ground 
plates?  (b)  What  is  regarded  as  the  best  practice  in  locating 
tftme,  and  their  connection  to  the  different  generators,  traiu> 
formers  and  instruments  in  stations  or  substations?  (e)  Should 
all  this  apparatus  be  connected  to  the  same  ground  'bus.  or 
should  there  be  an  independent  ground  'bus  for  each  class  of 
apparatus  t 

i'lat  sheet  copper.  For  protection  from  lightning,  all  runs 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line  to  earth. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

(a)  The  best  ground  for  high-tension  apparatus  can  be 
made  by  attaching  to  underground  water  mains. 

(b^  For  a  station  ground  plate  the  best  practice  is  to  sink 
a  tinned  copper  plate  in  permanently  damp  earth  and  embed  it 

V.  3 — 14 
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in  crushed  coke  or  cliarcoal,  preferably  pea  size.  In  a  water- 
power  station,  connection  should  also  be  made  to  the  iron  flume, 
(c)  The  best  practice  is  to  connect  all  ground  circuits  and 
the  frame  of  llic  building,  as  well  as  alt  ai)paratns  10  be  grounded 
to  the  same  circuit.  Bertb.\nd  Rowe. 

A  one-inch  galvanized-iron  pipe,  eight  feci  long,  driven  in 
the  ground,  shows  results  on  the  lightning  arrester.  .Ml  parts 
should  be  insulated  for  safe  protection. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Eij-x.  Co. 

U  21.  Should  the  discharge  resistance  leads  for  any  gen* 
erator  field  switch  be  insulated  for  a  higher  pressure  than  the 
field  leads  I 


No. 


Bertrahd  Rowb. 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  insulating  the 
discharge  resistance  leads  of  a  generator  field  switch  with 
greater  care  than  the  main  field  leads  themselves. 

H.  H.  Barnes.  Jr. 

No.  Both  sets  of  leads  are  subjected  to  the  same  insulation 
Strain.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Et>.  Co. 

No.  The  pressure  is  the  same  throughout  the  field  leadft 
as  in  the  discharge  resistance  leads.  Cl.\vt«>\  (.r.iCER. 

H  22.  Has  any  form  of  3-phase  reverse-current  relay  for 
use  on  the  substation  ends  of  high-tension  feeders  in  mnltiple. 
proved  satisfactory  in  service? 

A  reverse-current  relay  which  depended  on  pressure  and 
current  was  installed  for  test.  It  proved  a  failure  because  the 
drop  in  pressure  at  time  of  reversal  of  power  made  the  device 
inoperative.  Edw.  Schilduauer. 


H  23.     (a)  How  often  is  it  usual  to  change  the  oil  in  oil 
switches  of  15.000  volts.  100  to  300  amperes  capacity,  when  oper- 
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ated  once  or  twice  daily  T  (b)  How  can  one  tell  when  clianfire 
ihoold  be  made? 

If  switches  are  opening  large  quantities  of  current  once  or 
twice  daily,  the  oil  should  be  changed  at  least  monthly,  but  if 
they  arc  opening  only  small  amounts,  once  in  six  months  or  even 
once  a  year  would  be  good  practice.  In  general,  however,  after 
a  switch  has  opened  5000  to  10,000  kilowatts  under  short-circuit 
conditions  it  should  be  inspected  and  the  condition  of  the  oil 
^ould  govern  a  decision  as  to  the  need  of  changing  the  oil. 

The  Edison  Et.Kc.  Tli/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

■^  A  moisture  test  is  properly  sufficient  to  determine  when  oil 
would  be  changed.  A  sample  of  oil  should  be  taken  from  swildi. 
wid  heated  in  a  vessel  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  raising  to  tem- 
perature of  boiling  water.  If  a  perceptible  amount  of  water 
condenses  on  the  glass  cover,  oil  should  be  changed. 

G.  N.  Eastman. 


K  24.  In  determining  the  correctness  of  recording  watt- 
meters, is  it  necessary  to  check  the  ratio  of  series  and  shunt 
transformers  from  time  to  time,  when  sach  apparatus  is  used  on 
wattmeters? 

The  ratios  of  series  and  shunt  transformers  that  are  used 
with  electrical  instruments  ought  to  remain  unchanged  unless  the 
transformer  has  been  damaged.  If  any  accident  has  occurred 
to  a  transformer  or  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  its 
turns  may  have  become  burned  out,  it  is  then  desirable  to  check 
the  ratio  for  the  purpose  of  learning  whether  or  not  the  trans- 
former is  still  in  satisfactory  condition.       Ducald  C.  Jackson. 

If  series  and  shunt  transformers  furnished  with  integrating 
wattmeters  have  been  properly  constructed  by  the  manufacturer, 
as  most  of  these  devices  are  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  .should  be  any  necessity  of  checking  the  ratio  of  either 
the  series  or  shunt  transformers  after  this  ratio  has  once  been 
determined  and  given,  unless  the  transformers  are  damaged  at 
some  time  so  that  they  have  to  be  rewound.  In  this  case  it  is,  of 
course,  best  to  determine  the  ratio  exactly  before  installing  again 
with  the  instruments  for  which  the  transformers  are  made. 

R.  C.  Lanphier. 
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With  well-designed  series  transfonners  the  change  in  the 
ratio  due  to  aging  is  usually  negligible  and  does  not  affect  the 
wattmeter  readings.  The  effect  of  age  on  the  shunt  transformers 
will  not  affect  its  ratio.  Bertrand  Rowe. 


It  is  wiser  to  do  this  each  year  when  the  instruments  are 
tested.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


BELTS  AND  SHAFTING 

N  1.  Are  rubber  belts  for  high  speed  on  generators  better 
than  leather?     Whyt 

Sometimes,  yes — sometimes,  no !  High  speed  may  mean 
rapid  run  in  lineal  feet  per  minute,  or  high  speed  in  revolutions 
of  driver  and  driven  pulleys.  Therefore,  if  pulleys  are  small  in 
diameter  and  of  high  rotative  speed,  rubber  belt,  owing  to  its 
flexibility,  is  preferable  to  leather.  Otherwise,  no.  Rubber  belts 
when  employed  should  be  the  very  best  in  material  and  workman- 
ship, of  suitable  ply  for  strength,  and  of  ample  width  to  transmit 
the  required  quantum  of  power.  E.  T.  Copeland. 

Leather  belts  are  the  best  for  ordinary  work,  for  the  reason 
that  they  give  better  satisfaction  all  around,  as  to  wear,  tear, 
et  artera.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

No.     They  wear  out  too  quickly.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

Xo. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  red-strip,  non-stretchablc  rubber  belts  are  better  than 
leather,  because  when  you  once  get  the  right  tension  they  will 
become  no  tighter,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  slip.  If  slipping 
does  occur  a  slight  dressing  of  boiled  linseed  oil  will  stop  it  at 
once.  W.  P.  Cahilu 
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Rubber  belts  are  not  desirable  on  high  or  low-speed  genera- 
tors, for  the  reason  that  wire  fastening  or  lacing  is  not  so  strong 
nor  so  smooth  as  the  scarfed  and  cemented  joint;  moreover,  if 
any  oil  falls  on  a  rubber  belt,  the  rubber  is  rapidly  dissolved, 
making  a  sticky  mess.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 


Double  leather  belts  are  preferable. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


N  2.  What  per  cent  of  power  is  wasted  in  a  good  belt 
driving  a  generator  as  compared  with  a  direct-oonnected  unit? 

Four  per  cent.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Have  made  several  tests  in  this  direction  and  have  found 
very  little  in  favor  of  the  direct-connected  unit,  the  percentage 
of  friction  of  belt-driven  being  below  that  of  the  direct-connected 
unit.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

In  some  cases  not  over  0.5  per  cent ;  in  others,  three  to  seven 
per  cent.  Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

Approximately  10  per  cent.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

H  3.  In  calculating  length  of  belt,  when  same  must  be  out 
ftud  cemented  before  putting  on,  how  allow  for  stretch? 

One-eighth  inch  for  each  foot  in  length  of  belt. 

Chas.  N.  Shaw. 

A  very  simple  method  is  to  measure  or  calculate  the  length 
of  the  belt  very  accurately  and  deduct  one-eighth  of  an  inch  per 
foot  for  single  belt,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  per  foot  for 
double  belt;  this  makes  a  belt  about  as  tight  as  it  can  be  put  on 
pulleys.  J.  F.  C. 

Never  mind  about  the  stretch ;  allow  for  getting  it  on. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 
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The  best  pUn  is  to  put  the  belt  arotind  the  pulleys  and  {.'all 
up  the  belt-stretcher  before  making:  joint,  as  no  calctilation  can 
be  made  for  the  amount  the  belt  will  stretch. 

The  Eoison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  West  Chestkb^  Pa, 

New  leather  belts  stretch  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  indi 
per  foot,  and  must  be  taken  up  accordingly.       W.  P.  Cahiu. 

Allowance  for  stretch  in  leather  belt  depends  on  its  lengdi 
and  thickness.  If  no  means  are  provided  for  taking  up  the 
stretch  on  belt,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  give  supply  house  the 
exact  measurement  over  pulleys,  and  they  will  take  stretch  into 
consideration  as  far  as  possible.  All  new  belts,  however,  keep 
stretching  from  time  to  time,  and  it  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
from  pulleys,  belt  clamps  will  be  necessary  to  take  up  slack  wh2e 
rcspHicing.  Chas.  H,  Pktess. 

V  4.  What  if  a  safe  rule  for  lise  of  shafting  for  dueot- 
eottnecting  dynamo  and  water-wheel  shaft  t 

For  shafting  of  turned  iron,  bearings  ogfat  feet  apart 
£?  =  diameter  of  shaft  in  inches 
/?  =  revolutions  per  minute 
H  =s  horse-power 


Then 


-P^ 


This  formula  is  the  minimum  diameter,  tliercfore  judgment 
must  be  used  in  selecting  a  size  larger  than  that  given  in  formula, 
depending  on  the  distance  apart  of  bearings. 

Geo,    W.    RlCHAftDSOK. 

The  shearing  strength  of  steel  is  equal  to  three-fifths  of 
the  tensile  strength.  Assuming  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
machine  steel  used  in  shafting  at  85.000  to  90,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  ultimate  shearing  strength  would  be  about 
52,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  a  safe  working  stress,  on 
a  factor  of  safety  of  4,  about  13,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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The  turning  moment  of  the  shaft  in  inch-pounds,  divided 
by  the  cross  section  of  the  shaft  in  square  inches  should  be 
not  over   13,000. 

The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


H  6.    Whioh  is  the  most  efficient  pulley,  leather-covered, 
wood  or  paperf 


From  some  considerable  experience  with  pulleys  of  varied 
characteristics,  I  find  that  paper  pulleys  of  reasonable  sizes  give 
ttie  best  service.  Lee  Boyer. 


We  prefer  paper  pulleys.  F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

Wood,  for  small  pulleys,  at  least.  Fred  H.  Beck. 


Leather-covered  pulleys  are  naturally  the  most  efficient,  but 
wood  can  be  more  securely  placed  on  a  pulley  where  the  size  is 
to  be  increased.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  leather  hold  on  an  iron 
pulley.  My  experience  with  paper  pulleys  is  that  they  get  very 
slippery  and  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  stop  the  slipping  they  have  a  tendency  to  cake  very  badly. 
For  electric-light  work  where  iron  pulleys  can  be  used  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  slack  belts  znA  the  preparation  known  as 
cling  surface ;  it  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  us. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


I  consider  a  perfectly  smooth   iron  pulley  most  efficient, 

D.    O'CONNELL. 


Very  little  choice,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  actual  practice, 
but  we  make  a  practice  of  specifying  paper  pulleys  in  all  con- 
tracts for  generators,  having  had  excellent  success  with  them. 

E.   W.    FURBUSH. 
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OIL  AND  WASTE 

0  1.  What  make  of  oil  is  best  for  lubricating  cylinden 
luingr  superheated  steam? 

0  2.  What  fire  test  should  cylinder  oil  stand  for  nse  with 
90*poimd  steam;  also  125-pottnd?    Speed  100,  cylinder  20  by  ttf 

Six  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Six  hundred  to  650  degrees  fire  test.  Chas.  II.  Peters. 

0  3.  What  are  the  effects  of  superheated  steam  on  cylinder 
Inbrication,  with  160  pounds  pressure;  steam  superheated  to  100 
degrees  or  more? 

We  have  to  use  some  40  per  cent  more  cylinder  oil  witli 
superheated  steam  than  with  wet  steam.  W.  P.  Hancock. 

0  4.  Does  the  most  economical  cylinder  oil  have  very  little 
or  no  animal  fat  ? 

The  high-grade  cylinder  oils  are  mineral  oils. 

C.  W.  Koiner. 

The  best  cylinder  oils  contain  some  animal  fats. 

O.  H.  Young. 

After  frequent  tests  we  find  that  most  economical  cylinder 
oil  has  very  little,  if  any,  animal  fat. 

Madison  Lt.  and  Ry.  Co, 

The  best  and  most  economical  cylinder  oil  contains  no  animal 
fat.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

All  good  cylinder  oils  have  a  small  percentage  of  animal  fat. 

G.   WlI.BUR  HUBLEY. 
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A  very  little  animal  fat  is  very  desirable  in  cylinder  lubri- 
cation unless  the  condensed  steam  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
boilers,  in  which  case  its  deleterious  effect  upon  the  feed  water 
would  more  than  ofltset  its  lubricating  advantages. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

I  believe  that  the  oil  manufacturers,  in  compounding  cyl- 
inder oil  to  make  a  high-priced  and  high-test  oil,  put  in  more 
tallow  than  in  the  cheap  grades.  W.  H.  Mills. 

0  6.  Describe  some  convenient  and  cheap  apparatus  for 
remoTUiK  oil  from  used  waste  and  making^  it  suitable  for  farther 
nte. 

It  has  been  found  well  to  squeeze  the  oil  from  the  waste 
with  a  press.  In  this  way  considerable  oil  can  be  taken  from  the 
oil-filled  waste.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Centrifugal  wringer  with  a  little  steam  will  extract  the  oil. 

G.    H.    CUSHMAN. 

Machine  made  for  this  purpose  by  Oil  and  Waste  Saving 
Machine  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  most  convenient,  and 
is  efficient  and  economical  for  operation,  although  first  cost  is 
high.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Take  a  piece  of  12-inch  steam  pipe  about  18  inches  long,  and 
secure  a  cap  at  the  bottom.  Perforate  the  bottom.  Inside  of  this 
place  a  plunger  that  can  be  screwed  up  and  down  by  a  screw 
passing  through  a  yoke  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  12-inch  pipe. 
Oily  waste  can  be  placed  in  this  pipe,  and  when  the  plunger  is 
screwed  down  the  oil  will  be  squeezed  out  from  the  waste  and 
can  then  be  filtered  and  used  again ;  the  waste  can  be  washed 
and  used  again.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

We  have  used  for  this  purpose  for  ten  years  with  eminent 
satisfaction,  the  Economy  waste  press,  made  by  the  Strong 
Machine  and  Supply  Company,  of  2^  Murray  street,  New 
York  The  Eoison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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A  piece  of  eight-inch  pipe  combined  with  the  use  of  a  screw 
from  an  old  jack-screw  can  be  made  up  into  a  good  oil  press. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  £i,kc.  Co. 

0  6.  What  ii  the  lengrth  of  time  one  fllUng  of  an  oiling 
syitem  can  be  used  where  the  oil  is  pamped  back  into  the  tank 
and  used  over  again!    Does  not  the  oil  gradually  wear  out? 

There  is  always  some  waste  of  the  oil,  and  by  replenishing 
same  the  viscosity  of  the  oil  is  maintained. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

We  use  oil  over  and  over  again,  adding  new  oil  as  need 
requires.  David  W.  Beaman. 

Depends  on  grade  of  oil  used,  the  efficiency  of  the  filters, 
the  amount  of  make-up  supply  required,  and  so  forth. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Six  months  to  a  year,  according  to  the  amount  of  oil  in  tank. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

0  7.  If  the  temperature  of  oil  is  160  degrees  Fahrenheit 
when  it  comes  from  the  turbine  step  bearing,  is  it  necessary  to 
oool  before  using  again  T 

1  find  that  the  oil  gives  better  results  if  not  cooled ;  that  seven 
gallons  of  oil  per  month  will  lubricate  the  step-bearings  of  two 
SOO-kw  turbines.  Thomas  Hawken. 

The  temperature  of  the  oil  entering  the  bearing  must  be 
the  best  guide  in  this  matter.  If  large  tank  and  radiating  sur- 
face cool  the  oil  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  oil  leaving  the 
bearing  never  rises  above  r6o  degrees,  cooling  may  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

Have  seen  a  case  where  oil  was  not  cooled  for  seven  hours 
and  in  that  time  the  temperature  had  steadily  but  very  slowly  risen 
to  about  i8o  degrees.  The  tank  capacity  and  radiating  surface  in 
this  case  was  quite  large.  Normal  temperature  of  oil  leaving  bear- 
ing was  about  120  degrees. 

*  The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co, 
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0  8.  What  is  a  g:ood  lubrioant  for  wooden  cog  gears  meth- 
iag  with  8t«el  pinions  ? 

Molasses  and  graphite.  CuAS.  N.  Shaw. 

Albany  grease — sometimes  called  hard  oil. 

Geo.  W.  Richardson. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  makes  a  special  grease  for  this 
purpose,  which  gives  splendid  results.  P.  H.  Korst. 

Hard  grease  and  powdered  graphite  mixed. 

A.  R,  MacKinnon. 

1  have  until  recently  thought  we  must  use  Albany  grease, 
but  having  a  sliipment  delayed  used  lard  compound  as  a  makeshift 
and  found  that  it  answered  perfectly  at  about  one-third  the  cost. 

E.  W.  Crocker. 

Very  fine  sawdust,  graphite  and  grease. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

A  good  lubricant  for  wood  cog  gears  meshing  with  steel 
pinions  is  composed  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  Hake  graphite  mixed 
with  ten  pounds  of  Albany  grease.  Melt  the  grease  and  mix 
the  graphite  with  same  and  apply  with  a  brush  when  gears  are 
running  slow.  H.  P.  Wo«ji>s. 

Tallow  and  graphite  have  given  us  good  results  for  the  last 
six  years  Melt  the  tallow,  mix  with  it  some  flaked  graphite,  and 
apply  to  the  gear  wheel  with  a  paint  brush  while  the  gear  i« 
running.  Lee  Jebnigan. 

0  9.  If  a  cylinder  oil  leaves  a  sticky,  brownish  lubstanee 
on  valve  seat  when  the  valve  has  cooled  off  by  exposing  to  the 
air,  does  it  show  over-compounding,  or  compounding  to  give 
▼iicoeity  regardless  of  lubrication  t 

The  best  cylinder  oil  of  the  compounded  stock  contains  95 
to  97  per  cent  steam-refined  mineral  oil  and  tliree  to  five  per  cent 
of  acidless  tallow  oil;  the  oil  to  be  compounded  at  a  temperature 
not  less  than  300  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  mineral  stock  to  be 
25.5  to  26  degrees  Baume  gravity,  58c  flash  and  640  fire  test,  to 
be  dark  filtered  but  not  a  black  oil. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  keep  the  percentage  of  animal 
oil  as  low  as  possible,  as  a  large  quantity  of  it  will  leave  a  gummy 
coke  deposit  in  the  cylinder,  which  will  seriously  attack  not  only 
the  joints  but  the  iron  itself.  S.  C.  Foster. 
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P  1.  Has  any  one  uud  crade  oil  or  tar  in  the  treatment 
of  poles  T    If  «o,  with  what  success?      State  method  of  application. 

Have  applied  hot  tar  to  season  poles  for  several  years  and 
from  present  appearance  the  poles  are  preserved  by  this  treatment. 
The  Edison  Hlec.  Ill'g  Co.  or  West  Chester,  1'a. 

We  are  using  the  tar  from  our  water-gas  works  to  paint  the 
butts  of  a]3  our  poles,  and  find  that  the  horses  will  not  touch  them 
after  we  have  the  butt  well  tarred.  G.  B.  Leland. 

Crude  oil,  yellow  ochre  and  lamp-black  make  a  good  green, 
and  will  wear  well.  Fred  B.  Sh.\rpe. 

Have  used  tar  on  butts  of  poles,  applied  hot,  and  don't  think 
it  pays  the  expense  of  putting  on.  U  preserves  the  outer  shell 
and  holds  the  dampness  inside,  causing  it  to  decay  sooner  than  it 
would  otherwise  do.  If  it  could  be  forced  in  under  pressure  I 
think  it  would  preserve  the  pole.  Hehbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Tar  was  used  on  poles  set  in  damp  and  swampy  places  and 
increased  the  life  of  the  poles  from  two  to  four  years  over  that  of 
poles  not  tarred.  To  get  the  best  results  the  poles  should  be 
charred  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  feet  at  the  butt,  and  the  tar 
thickly  applied  with  a  brush  while  poles  are  still  warm. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

Tn  regard  to  treatment  of  poles,  we  get  tar  from  the  gas 
company,  thin  It  a  little  with  kerosene  and  apply  with  a  heavy 
brush  about  eight  inches  above  the  dirt  line  and  about  two  feet 
below.  H.  E.  Ryder. 

P  2.  Does  creosoting  from  7  to  8  feet  of  the  base  of  eypren 
poles,  where  poles  are  set  5  feet,  prolong  the  life  of  same  long 
enoagh  to  jnstify  the  expense  of  orcosoting? 


Yes. 


W.  H.  Grbensut. 
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We  have  tried  different  methods  of  preserving  wooden  poles, 
and  the  method  that  has  proved  most  successful — which  I  think 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  electric-light  companies — 
is  a  cement  butt.  This  cement  butt  is  six  feet  long  where  the  butt 
is  set  five  feet  in  the  ground,  and,  by  means  of  four  galvanizcd- 
iron  clamps  set  into  the  cement,  you  set  the  wooden  pole  on  top  of 
the  cement  butt.  The  galvanized  clamps  are  brought  up  on  the 
four  sides  of  the  poles  directly  opposite  one  another,  and  the  two 
bolts  are  put  through  the  clamps  in  the  poles  to  hold  the  same, 
making  a  very  substantial  job.  The  top'  of  the  cement  butt  comes 
about  one  foot  above  the  top  of  the  ground,  thereby  preventing 
the  rotting  that  takes  place  with  wooden  poles  at  the  ground  line, 
especially  due  to  rain  hitting  the  ground  and  splashing  up  against 
the  base  of  the  pole. 

We  have  had  some  of  these  poles  in  use  for  two  years  and 
they  have  shown  no  perceptible  wear,  and  we  are  setting  alt  our 
new  pole  construction  with  these  bases.  When  tlie  wooden  pole 
becomes  defective,  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  unscrew  the  bolts 
and  set  a  new  pole  on  the  cement  butt,  thereby  avoiding  the 
trouble,  on  the  city  lines,  of  having  to  have  your  pole-hole  loca- 
tions relocated.  D.  H.  Hecartv. 

Creosoting  a  cypress  pole  at  the  base  one  foot  above  the 
ground  line  will  make  it  last  from  twent>'  to  twenty-five  years. 

H.  J.  Meyer. 


I  don't  think  so. 


Herbert  E.  Bragoon. 


We  have  been  painting  with  Carbolineum  all  poles  we  have 
set  during  the  last  few  years,  and  believe  the  poles  will  last 
enough  longer  to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  treatment. 

F.  L.  WitJ-IAMSON  &  Co. 


Creosoting  any  wooden  poles  from  the  bottom  to  a  point 
12  inches  above  the  ground  line,  is  the  best  kind  of  investment  a 
company  can  make.  We  find  that  three  to  four  coats  of  C.  A. 
Wood  Preserver,  which  is  a  creosote  preparation,  increases  the 
life  of  poles  almost  75  per  cent  in  our  dry  locality. 

Chas.  H.  Pktkrs. 
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P  3.     In  building  a  2200-rolt  lingle-phase  traasmisiion  line, 
how  Bhonid  the  transpoiing  polei  be  oonstniotedf 


Transposition  is  not  necessary. 


W.  W.  TiTZELL. 


F  4.  What  is  a  good  method  of  dead-ending  heavy  primary 
pole  line  feeders;  something  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  legalar  strain  insulators  1 

A  very  good  method  is  to  use  a  number  of  high-strain  insula- 
tors in  series,  using  one  to  every  500  volts.  If  used  in  a  horizontal 
plane  they  will  give  very  good  results.  J.  F.  C. 

By  the  regular  guy-wire  method,  using  enough  strain 
insulators  in  series  to  stand  the  electrical  strain  and  enough  in 
parallel  to  stand  the  mechanical  strain.  W.  H.  Greensut. 

We  have  found  success  with  double-arming,  using  good 
locust  pins,  and  placing  end  of  feeder  so  that  the  strain  comes 
equally  on  the  two  pins ;  then  bridle-guy  each  set  of  arms  back 
to  stub,  having  a  good  anchor.  It  is  possible  and  safe  to  thus 
hold  No.  00  wires.  A.  Peters. 

Have  had  very  good  success  with  strain  insulators  made  by 
using  large  spool-shaped  porcelain  insulators  clamped  with  bolls 
between  two  iron  plates,  tieing  one  insulator  to  the  live  wire  and 
the  other  to  the  cross-arm.  If  very  high  voltage  is  used,  two  or 
more  sets  of  spools  can  be  used  in  series. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'c  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

One  method  would  be  the  use  of  an  insulated  pole  ratchet 
Another  method  is  the  construction  of  a  pin  with  a  yoke — the 
yoke  to  fit  over  and  be  bolted  to  the  ami.  Special  insulator  of 
gutta-percha  made  fast  to  pin.  F.  J.  Arnold. 


A  "break-arm"  with  triple-petticoat  porcelain  insulators 
makes  a  safe  and  permanent  job.  The  feeder  is  attached  to  one 
insulator  and  the  guy  wire  to  the  other.        D.  Clinton  Shain. 
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Double-arm,  with  bolts  through  each  end  of  arms;  end  tie  on 
outside  glass.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Double-arm  last  pole,  anchor  end  of  line  on  last  glass  and  tie 
in  on  opposite  glass.  Double-arm  next  pole  and  tie  in  on  each 
glass  with  proper  gauge  copper  wire.  Guy  arms  to  stub,  making 
guys  fast  to  eye-bolt  running  through  blocks  between  arms, 
setting  strain-ball  insulators  in  each  guy  near  the  arms  and  guy 

stub.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Use  recently  developed  spool-shaped  porcelain  insulator,  in 
which  the  wire  is  fastened  about  midway  between  two  petticoats ; 
a  bolt  passes  through  the  insulator  and  through  the  cross-arms 
directly  above  and  below  same.  Warren  Partridge. 

P  5.  With  overhead  wires,  what  is  the  voltage  limit  to 
be  safely  handled  when  lineman  is  on  a  wet  pole  ? 

Five  hundred  volts.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Two  thousand  volts  would  seem  to  be  the  limit,  as  we  have 
some  difficulty  in  handling  that  at  times.  W.  L.  Sees. 

If  gloves  were  dry,  2200  volts.  D.  Clinton  Shais. 

Twenty-five  hundred  volts.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Pull  the  switch  at  .station  and  then  the  lineman  is  safe  if  he 
handles  every  wire  as  though  it  were  a  2200-volt  circuit. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Twenty-three  hundred  volts  is  as  high  as  should  be  attempted, 
and  then  only  when  the  lineman  is  properly  equipped  with  suita- 
ble safety  apparatus. 

The  Edison  Elec.   Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

With  great  care,  and  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  and  rubber 
Ivxjts  a  safe  voltage  limit  would  be  about  4000  volts. 

The  Edison  Et.ec.  Tu.'n  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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Four  Uiousaiid  volts  to  5000  volts,  if  good  rubber  gloves 
are  used.  M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed,  Co, 

P  6.  Suggest  ways  of  removing  static  charge  from  arc 
and  primary  circmts,  especially  when  partly  overhead  and  partly 
andergroand. 

Where  wire  and  cables  are  lead -covered,  grounding  the 
sheath  is  a  successful  method  of  removing  this  static  charge. 

H.  J.  Meyer. 

Let  the  static  discharge  to  ground  through  a  heavy  pencil 
mark  on  a  strip  of  ground-glass.  J.  F.  Dostal. 


Gap  lightning  arresters. 


G.  WlLBtni  HUBLE^". 


Use  lightning  arresters  or  high -re  si  stance  slatic-dischai^ 
apparatus  at  the  station  ends  of  the  circuits  and  also  at  px>ints 
where  circuits  make  underground  connections. 

The  Edison   Elec.   Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 


Ground  the  circuit. 


M.  P.  R„  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


A  small  motor  could  easily  be  arranged  with  rotating  arm 
and  condenser  to  wipe  the  charge  off  the  lines,  while  in  operation. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 


P  7.  (a)  What,  if  any.  is  gained  by  mine:  a  grounded 
neutral  on  an  Ediion  3-wirc,  direct-current,  110-220-volt  system  1 
(b)  What  is  the  best  method  of  grounding  same,  and  how  far 
apart  shoold  ground  connections  be  placed? 

(a)  By  grounding  the  neutral  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  2ao- 
volt  short  or  220-volt  shock.  At  the  s  her  con- 
ducive to  the  destruction  of  meters    jt 

(b)  Ground  at  station  to  >}:  fur 
lightning  arresters  and  con 

convenient. 
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Impossible  to  get  over  i  lo  volts  between  line  and  ground. 
Reducing  the  strain  on  fixture  insulators,  inside  wiring,  lamps, 
and  other  appliances,  has  numerous  advantages. 

D.  Clinton  Shain. 


Follow  the  rules  in  National  Code. 


G.  H.  CUSHUAN. 


(a)  Reduces  voltage  to  maximum  of  no  volts.  Not  necessary 
to  use  insulated  wire  on  neutral. 

(b)  Ground  connection  should  be  made  at  convenient  points 
to  underground  pipe  lines,  or.  wherever  iht:se  arc  not  available, 
by  copper  connection  to  ground  plate  buried  at  least  six  feet  below 
surface  of  ground.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


fa)  The  advantage  of  grounding  the  neutral  wire  of  an 
Edi<«n  thrcc-wirc  system  is  safety  to  customers  from  high  pf>tcn- 
tial  entering  their  premises,  due  to  crosses  with  high-voltage 
lines.  The  ground  makes  it  impossible  for  greater  potential 
than  no  volts  to  exist  between  either  wire  and  the  ground,  (h) 
Rule  I3.\  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  1903, 
requires  grounding  of  thrcc-wirc  systems  every  500  feet.  An 
excellent  ground  may  be  obtained  by  about  two  bushels  of  coke 
about  the  size  of  an  egg  burled  five  or  six  feet  in  the  ground 
around  a  copper  plate.  This  method  has  been  very  carefully 
discussed  in  a  special  bulletin  of  the  New  England  Insurance 
Exchange,  dated  March  15,  1905,  entitled  Crounding  Low- 
Potential  Circuits. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Iix'c  Co.  of  Brockton. 


Tlie  principal  advantage  in  grounding  a  neutral  on  a  three- 

rirc  overhead  system,  is  that  danger  to  life  due  to  crosses  with 

ies  arc  or  other  high -potential  circuits  is  avoided.    In  a  small 

town,  where  ihere  are  no  high -potential  wires,  there  would  be 

no  particular  object  in  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  I  r5-230-volt, 

"cnt  system,  except  that  there  might  be  less  liability-  to 

property  and  apparatus  from  lightning  storms. 

W.  G.  Carlton. 
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(a)  The  neutral  should  be  grounded; 

First — To  limit  the  potential  strain  between  wire  and  Hxture 
10  apf-Toxiinalcly  i  lo  volts. 

Second — When  a  defect  occurs  in  insulation  it  initnediately 
becomes  manifest  by  blowing  of  one  fuse.  This  fuse,  being  on 
but  a  I  io-vo!t  short-circuit,  opens  without  fail.  W^ith  two  fuses 
in  series  on  a  220-volt  short-circuit,  the  arc  may  hold. 

Third — It  is  not  possible  to  shunt  the  customer's  meter,  either 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  by  a  ground  after  the  meter  and 
another  one  before  it.  With  neutral  purposely  grounded  these 
grounds  on  the  outside  wire  either  blow  the  service  fuse,  or.  if 
partial,  show  up  on  the  meter  and  will  probably  be  discovered 
when  a  "kick"  is  made  on  the  high  bill- 

{b>  The  proper  place  to  make  the  ground  is  at  the  station, 
and  there  only.  If  other  grounds  are  made  the  return  current  of 
street-railway  system  may  enter  by  them  and  flow  to  station  via 
the  lightning  neutral,  causing  an  unbalancing  at  distant  end  of 
twice  the  amount  of  drop  thus  caused  in  neutral  conductor.  Ten 
volts  per  mile  is  frequently  found  on  railway  returns;  this  would 
unbalance  the  lighting  system  20  volts.  This  has  actually  occurred. 

G.  R.  Radley. 


(b)  If  the  neutral  of  an  Edison  system  is  grounded,  the 
best  method  is  to  ground  it  at  the  station  only.  Especially  so.  if 
the  lines  parallel  electric  street-railway  lines  using  the  rail  as  part 
of  their  electrical  circuit.  In  case  of  two  or  more  grounds,  the 
neutral  will  have  a  tendency  to  carry  part  of  the  railway  current 
from  one  ground  to  the  other.  This  current  will  var>  as  the 
load  in  the  street-railway  system  varies,  and  is  apt  to  cause  a 
fluctuation  of  voltage  on  the  lighting  system.         E.  J.  Rechtkl. 

Where  the  system  is  liable  to  be  unbalanced,  the  drop  has 
been  lessened  by  grounding  the  neutral  at  the  station  and  at  the 
jitiints  where  the  unbalancing  occurs.  J-  F.  Dostal. 

I  a)  Advantages  are  that  the  possible  shock  to  consumer  who 
handles  fixtures  is  reduced  to  one-half  the  pressure  of  the  system, 
that  is.  110  volts.  .A  well-grounded  neutral  system  assists  materi- 
ally in  balancing  one  district  against  another  without  relying  on 
the  neutrals  in  feeders  carrying  the  unbalanced  current  back  to 
the  station  to  be  balanced  there. 
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(b)  Ground  stakes  in  every  manhole  and  heavy  ground  plates 
at  all  stations  sunk  in  damp  soil  provide  all  necessary  ground 
capacity.  Grounds  sli^ouM  be  made  on  system  at  least  every  500 
feet.  The  Edison  Elkc.  Iu.'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

P  8.  What  objections  are  there  to  grounding  the  neotral 
of  a  4-wire  S-phase  system  outside  the  station  and  relying  upon 
these  ground  wires  on  neutral  instead  of  lightning  arresters  ? 
This  refers  to  systems  operating  with  neutral  grounded  in  station. 

Grounding  tlie  neutral  of  the  three-phase  system  perma- 
nently increases  the  danger  in  handling  the  high-tension  lines, 
and.  acting  In  place  of  the  lightning  arresters  that  would  be 
normally  placed  on  the  phases,  increases  the  risk  of  a  discharge 
through  some  of  the  apparatus  connected  to  the  neutral;  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  three-phase  wires  are  insulated  from  the 
ground.  E.  W.  Gough. 

If  the  grounds  are  made  to  a  railway  track  direct  current  will 
flow  over  the  alternating-current  neutral  and  phase  wires,  and 
this  may  cause  fictitious  indications  in  series  ammeters  at  the 
station — those  not  used  with  current  transformers.  Should 
"C.  R."  type  of  feeder  regulators  be  in  use  on  these  feeders,  this 
direct  current  may  hold  the  arc  from  one  clip  to  the  next,  short- 
circuiting  a  coil  and  burning  the  contacts.  G.  R.  Radlky. 

When  outer  wires  receive  static  charges  they  are  relieved 
only  by  discharging  through  transfonners  or  generators,  endan- 
fcring  apparatus.  The  proper  way  is  to  install  a  series  of  gaps 
from  each  outer  to  common  wire  and  ground  common  wire 
at  each  place  where  this  is  done.  W.  H.  C. 

After  a  system  has  been  operated  with  neutral  grounded  in 
the  station,  it  will  be  found  to  be  grounded  outside  also,  due  to 
no  attempt  being  made  to  keep  it  clear  of  grounds.  Hence  condi- 
tions will  not  be  changed  by  intentionally  grounding  it  outside. 
The  advantages  gained  by  grounding  a  neutral  at  each  lightning- 
arrester  installation  are  as  follows; 

Renders  placing  of  arresters  on  a  neutral  unnecessary, 
thereby  reducing  arrester  investment  and  maintenance  cost. 


3a8 
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Partial  protection  against  gradual  accumulation  of  high 
charge  on  phnse  wires,  by  allowing  a  path  for  discharge  from 
phase  wire  through  primary  of  transformer  to  grounded  neutral. 
7^e  ground  on  neutral  should  not  be  depended  upon  entirely  as 
protection,  but  arrester  should  be  p'laced  on  phase  wires. 

Paul  F.  Wiluams. 

We  see  no  objection  to  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  four-wire 
three-phase  system  at  the  station  only,  but  if  grounded  at  diflfercnt 
points  in  a  street-railway  district,  the  return  currents  of  a  street 
railway  are  apt  to  be  annoying.  Lightning  arresters  should  be 
used  with  Uiis  metliod.  E.  J.  Bkchteu 

Grounds  should  not  be  relied  upon  as  lightning  arresters, 
because  they  would  require  that  the  discharge,  in  order  to  reach 
the  ground,  pass  through  some  of  the  translating  devices  on  the 
lines.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  using  some  of  the 
neutral  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  grounding  lightning  arresters 
on  the  outside  wires. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ii-l'g  Co.  op  Brockton. 

P  9.  (a)  Is  it  good  policy  to  ground  lightning  arresters  to 
street  railway  track,  provided  the  tracks  and  water  mains  are 
bonded  together  at  the  power-house?  (b)  If  this  ground  is  not 
considered  sufficient  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  power- 
house, would  there  be  any  danger  to  the  track  or  cars? 

It  is  desirable  to  have  independent  ground  from  railway 
track,  unless  ground  connection  to  same  is  in  close  proximity. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  gfround  wire  of  lightning  arresters  can  be  very  well 
grounded  on  the  railway  track  with  the  best  of  results  if  the 
track  is  solid.  But  the  liability  of  the  wire  becoming  loosened 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Thk  Edison  Elix.  Ill'g  Co.  op  West  Chester,  Pa. 


pREn  B.  Sharpe. 
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(a)  I  do  not  think  It  good  policy. 

(b)  Do  not  think  it  would  damage  track  or  cars. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

The  best  policy  is  to  ground  lightning  arresters  both  to  the 
street-railway  lines  and  to  a  separate  ground. 

E.  J.  Bechtel. 

We  ground  our  lightning  arresters  to  street-railway  track, 
ground  track  into  river  and  such  permanently  damp  spots  as  are 
handy,  and  find  this  method  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Chas.  H.  I^ers. 

This  is  good  policy,  and  would  not  be  at  all  dangerous. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  should  call  it  good  policy,  and  we  see  no  possibility 
of  damage  to  cars  or  track. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

F  10.  Is  there  any  successful  method  of  protecting  high- 
tension  transmission  lines  from  lightning?    Where  is  it  used? 

Run  a  bare  wire  over  the  top  of  the  conductor;  usually  a 
single  line  on  top  of  the  pole  will  be  sufHcient;  barbed  wire  is 
particularly  good.  E.  W.  Gough. 

Efficient  lightning  arresters  on  line  and  choke-coil  panels  in 
station.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

P  11.  Describe  a  good  method  of  placing  lightning  arresters 
on  a  junction  pole  of  a  transmission  line,  where  the  aerial  line 
joins  nndei^otmd  cable! 

It  is  preferable,  owing  to  the  presence  of  cables,  cable  joints 
and  pipes  on  a  cable  pole,  to  place  the  lightning  arresters  on  the 
first  pole  away  from  the  cable  pole.  In  this  way  a  standard 
installation  can  be  made  in  the  same  way  that  it  is  made  anywhere 
else  on  the  line  and  the  protection  of  the  cables  is  equally  good. 

H.  B.  Gear. 
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Lightning  arresters  should  not  be  placed  on  such  a  pole,  but 
on  the  next  pole  to  it.  W.  L.  Sees. 

Carry  the  underground  cable  up  the  pole  to  the  required 
distance  above  the  ground,  fastening  same  to  pole  by  lead  clips. 
Install  pothcad  on  end  of  cable  and  attach  overhead  wires  to 
terminals  of  cable  in  pothead.  Protect  p-othead  with  a  suitable 
house,  which  is  proof  against  weather,  using  suitable  porcelain 
bushings  to  bring  wires  to  pothead  through  sides  of  house.  This 
construction  is  excellent  for  pressures  up  to  15.000  volts  and 
necessitates  a  house  approximately  two  feet  by  one  and  onc-haU 
by  one  and  one-half  feet. 

The  Edison  Elec.   Ill'c  Co.  of  Boston. 

It  would  be  better  to  place  the  lightning  arresters  one  pole 
away  from  the  junction  pole  connecting  with  underground  lines, 
in  order  to  avoid  too  much  apparatus  on  the  junction  pole. 

W.  G.  Carlton. 

P  12.  What  is  the  smallest  sise  weatherproof  copper  wire 
meohRnicaU^  safe  for  overhead  city  line? 

Number  10  B.  &  S.  gauge.  G.  Wilbur  Huolev. 

Depends  upon  the  length  of  the  span ;  usually  a  No.  6  is 
about  as  small  as  is  mechanically  safe.  E.  W.  GoUGH. 

Number  6  B.  &  S.  gauge.  J.  F.  C 

W.  H.  Grecnsut. 

A.    E*ETERS. 

W.  L.  Sees. 

F.  C  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

J.  W.  Cartwrigut,  Jr. 

A.  R  MacKinnon. 

Fred  B.  Sharpl 

Paul  F.  WiLLiAica 
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H.  J.  Meyer. 

G.  H.    CUSHMAN. 

E.  J.  Bkchtel. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

j.  f.  dostal. 

F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

H.  E.  Ryder. 

H.  Bottomley. 

■  F.  W.  Bullock. 

John  J.  Gaffney. 

Number  8  hard-drawn  copper.  G.  B.  Lelano. 

About  nine  years  ago  we  adopted  No.  10  B.  &  S.  weather- 
proof wire,  as  the  smallest  we  would  use  on  looo-volt  primary 
circuits.  Since  that  time  we  have  not  had  a  wire  down.  Prior 
to  that,  we  had  two  cases  when  No.  12  broke,  killing  a  horse  each 
time.  P.  E.  Cowles. 

Would  use  nothing  smaller  than  No.  8  hard-drawn. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Nothing  smaller  than  No.  8  should  be  run  as  overhead 
conductor.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Number  8  for  spans  up  to  100  feet.  Number  6  for  spans  over 
loo  feet.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

Size  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge  is  the  smallest  we  think  advisable. 
The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Number  8  B.  &  S.  gauge.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

We  never  use  wire  smaller  than  No.  10  B.  &  S.  gauge.    On 
high-potential  lines,  wire  smaller  than  No.  6  should  not  be  used. 
Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 
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It  depends  on  the  distance  between  supports,  but  for  r^ular 
pole  lines  (poles  120  feet  apart)  No.  10  g^ves  best  service,  as 
smaller  sizes  will  not  stand  much  sleet  or  fires.        A.  M.  Cover. 


Where  stretches  do  not  exceed  90  feet,  No.  6  wire  is  safe, 
but  above  that  distance  No.  4  is  as  small  as  should  be  used  to  be 
''onsidered  safe. 

The  Edison  Elec.   Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

Number  10  B.  &  S.  gauge.  S.  R.  Inch. 

Number  6  is  mechanically  safe  if  no  trees  are  encountered, 
and  if  bad  trees  are  encountered  nothing  smaller  than   No.    i 
should  be  used  for  important  primary  circuits.     In  many  cities 
no  wire  smaller  than  No.  4  is  ever  used  for  primary  circuits. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

We  think  the  smallest  size  of  weatherproof  wire  to  use 
for  an  overhead  city  line  is  No.  6.  Smaller,  of  course,  can  be 
used,  but  taking  into  consideration  all  conditions  of  weather,  if 
a  size  smaller  is  used  the  chances  of  open  circuits  and  broken 
wires  are  so  materially  increased  as  to  more  than  offset  the 
small  saving  that  their  use  might  effect  on  first  installation. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

Number  6  B.  &  S.  is  about  the  limit,  but  No.  4  is  better 
for  high-tension  lines.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Number  4  R.  &  S.  weatherproof  wire.  Some  people  think 
that  No.  6  is  all  right  for  this  purpose. 

W.  T.  M..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Number  8  is  the  smallest  wire  that  should  be  used  for  over- 
head lines.  E.  F.  McCabb. 

Number  6  for  long  lines  and  No.  10  for  short  lines. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co, 
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?  13.  What  faoton  should  determine  the  size  and  numbers 
of  feeders  to  be  installed? 

The  number  of  feeders  required  to  deliver  the  load  of  the 
station  to  the  distributing  network  dep-ends  both  upon  the  amount 
of  the  load  and  on  its  relative  distribution  through  the  territory 
supplied.  A  sufficient  number  of  feeders  must  be  installed  to 
make  it  possible  to  distribute  from  the  centre  of  distribution  to 
the  most  distant  customers  without  more  than  two  per  cent  drop 
in  the  mains.  In  a  district  where  the  load  is  scattered,  this  will 
result  in  rather  more  feeders  for  a  given  load  than  would  be 
necessary  in  feeding  load  in  a  business  district,  where  the  dis- 
tances to  be  covered  by  the  primary  mains  are  so  small  that 
the  feeders  can  be  loaded  much  more  heavily. 

From  the  standpoint  of  interruption  of  service  it  is  not 
advisable  to  load  single-phase  feeders  above  150  kilowatts,  as 
the  blowing  of  a  fuse  interrupts  the  service  of  too  many  cus- 
tomers. On  feeders  supplying  widely  distributed  load  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  carry  more  than  100  kilowatts  with  good  distri- 
bution of  pressure  on  the  mains. 

The  most  economical  size  of  wire  to  be  used  for  a  feeder 
that  is  to  carry  a  given  maximum  load,  is  that  for  which  the 
sum  of  the  copper  losses,  plus  the  fixed  charges  on  the  value  of 
the  feeder,  plus  fixed  charges  on  the  value  of  the  station  equip*- 
ment  required  to  supply  the  feeder  losses  at  maximum  load,  is 
a  minimum.  H.  B.  Gear. 

Number  of  centres  of  distribution  and  the  size  should  be 
figured  from  the  possible  amperage  and  distance. 

A.  Peters. 

Distance  and  load ;  200  kilowatts  being  enough  for  2200-volt 
circuit.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

The  two  factors  are  the  cost  of  power  lost  in  drop  and  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  feeders. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  load  and  the  distance  to  be  transmitted. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 
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Load,  distance  and  power  factor,  allowing  liberal  margin  for 
increase  of  business.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


The  kind  of  load  to  be  carried,  whether  motors  or  lights, 
that  is,  the  feeders  must  be  nf  such  a  size  as  to  handle  properly 
all  fluctuations  in  load  without  exceeding  the  specitied  drop  allow- 
able. The  number  of  feeders  should  be  governed  by  same  factor 
and  also  by  the  percentage  of  loss  that  a  company  is  willing  to 
stand  yearly  as  an  interest  charge  against  its  investment. 

Thr  Ei>isf)N-  Ri.K<;.  Ir.i.R  Co.  of  RtisTOs. 

First,  the  area  to  be  supplied  by  a  single  feeder  should  be 
sufficiently  limited  to  enable  a  reasonably  tmiform  voltage  to 
be  maintained  over  the  whole  of  it.  The  maximum  advisable 
size  for  an  alternating  lighting  feeder  is  usually  limited  by  the 
increased  reactance  loss  to  from  No.  o  to  No.  0000  for  60-cycle 
systems.  The  maximum  current  per  feeder  is  limited  by  allow- 
ing from  10  to  20  per  cent  maximum  loss  of  voltage. 

The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

Amount  of  business  to  be  taken  care  of,  permissablc  line 
loss,  probability  of  future  business,  and  cost  of  feeders. 

W.  G.  Carlton. 

The  size  and  number  of  feeders  to  be  installed  in  any  elec- 
trical system  of  distribution  should  be  governed  by  the  old 
saying:  "Do  not  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket."  .About  100 
kilowatts  of  load  is  as  much  as  should  be  carried  on  any  single 
set  of  feeders.  F.  G.  Paotm. 

P  14.  What  is  the  advisability  of  dividing  overhead  line 
into  sections  by  switohes  located  in  various  districts  T 

We  find  it  advisable,  since  it  makes  it  easier  to  locate  trouble 
and  also  pcnnits  us  to  operate  the  larger  part  of  any  circuit 
that  may  be  in  trouble  until  the  same  can  be  repaired. 

In  dividing  up  a  system  in  which  the  neutral  is  grounded 
it  is  unnecessary  and  indeed  inadvisable  to  open  the  neutral  wire 
at  such  points.  S.  R.  I.xcb. 
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This  is  usually  an  unnecessary  complication,  but  is  some- 
times desirable  in  special  cases.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

It  makes  it  very-  convenient  to  cut  out  any  section  for  repairs, 
or  in  case  of  a  fire  it  saves  cutting  the  wires  or  shutting  down 
the  plant.  Porcelain-plug  junction  boxes  make  the  best  switches 
for  alternating-current  work.  F.  W.  Bullock. 

This  is  a  good  idea  and  assists  us  in  rapidly  locating  trouble. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

That  they  may  be  disconnected  from  main  lines  in  case  of 
fires  or  accidents  to  lines.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

A  circuit  divided  into  sections  has  a  twofold  advantage. 
First,  only  one  section  will  be  out  of  service  while  trouble  is  being 
located ;  second  only  one  section  has  to  be  gone  over  to  locate 
the  trouble.  W.  L.  Sees. 

Useful  in  cases  of  fire  or  repairs.  If  oil  switches  are  used 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  open  under  load. 

W.  H.  C. 

The  s^vitching  plan  is  found,  occasionally,  to  be  very  con- 
venient in  case  of  fire  or  serious  trouble. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

We  find  that  the  installation  of  cutting-out  switches  on 
various  sections  of  both  our  transmission  line  and  our  2300-volt 
distribution  system  increases  the  reliability  of  our  service  as  sec- 
tions on  which  troubles  show  may  be  cut  out  until  repaired  with- 
out affecting  the  operation  of  the  rest  of  the  system.  Cutting-out 
switches  are  very  convenient  to  power  stations  giving  z4-hour 
service  in  case  extensive  repairs  or  extensions  are  to  be  made, 
in  which  case  the  circuits  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  can 
be  killed  during  working  hours.  F.  N.  Averill. 

To  furnish  an  easy  method  of  cutting  dead  a  small  part  of 
a  circuit,  for  necessary  repairs,  trouble,  or  cutting  in  new  con- 
struction on  to  old  lines.  E.  A.  Vaugban. 
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It  is  a  very  g^ood  proposition  to  divide  overhead  lines  into 
sections.  Bwitches  ought  not  to  be  used,  however ;  a  Noark 
jtmction  box  would  be  a  better  proposition. 

H.  J.  Meyer. 


For  trolley  system  only. 


W.  W.  TiTZELL. 


It  is  advisable,  if  only  for  the  easy  locating  of  grounds. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

In  case  of  trouble  it  allows  part  of  the  circuits  to  be  cut  out 
for  repairs,  keeping  the  rest  working,  thereby  stopping  only 
part  of  the  service.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Do  not  consider  it  good  practice.  G.  Wii.bur  Hublcv. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  divide  overhead  lines  into  sections  by 
switches  located  in  various  districts,  because  it  invites  the  possi- 
bility of  interrupting  continuous  24-hour  service  to  your  cus- 
tomers. Douglass  Burnett. 

Series  arc  lines  can  be  divided  to  advantage  by  switches 
located  in  various  districts.  The  benefit  derived  is.  in  case  of  a 
bad  fire  or  open  circuit  in  any  district,  the  switch  for  same 
can  be  closed,  thus  cutting  out  the  affected  piece  of  line 
and  closing  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  Incandescent 
lines  can  also  be  divided  to  advaiilape  in  some  places,  for  the 
same  reasons  as  arc  lines,  hut  the  advantage  will  not  be  so  great, 
owing  to  open  circuits  being  less  frequent. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

P  10.  Can  not  onr  overhead  lines  be  made  more  reliable 
bj  increasing  the  spacing  and  sags  where  space  is  available? 

Lines  could  be  made  more  reliable  by  increased  spacing^. 
but  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  decreasing  the  length  of 
spans  where  that  is  possible.  W.  L.  Sees. 


Yes.  by  increasing  the  spacings  but  not  the  sag. 


J.  F  C. 
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No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

I  think  not.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Yes. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

No.  G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

Decidedly  not.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

They  can  be  made  safer,  as  well  as  more  easily  worked. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

P  16.  What  is  the  best  distance  apart  for  wires  on  2200- 
Tolt  oircnits  where  oircoits  are  in  use  24  honri  per  dayf 

Forty  inches  at  pole;  14  inches  between  pins. 

W.  W.  Titzell. 

In  the  writer's  judgment  the  two  pins  nearest  pole  (one  on 
either  side  of  pole)  should  be  24  inches  apart,  and  from  there 
out  12  inches  between  pins  is  sufficient.  J.  F.  C. 

Place  pole  pins  24  inches  centre  to  centre,  then  outer  pins 
12  inches.  A.  Peters. 

Not  less  than  two  feet.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Depends  on  spacing  of  poles,  but  wire  should  run  on  adjoin- 
ing pins.  W.  H.  C. 

We  use  a  cross-arm  with  13  inches  between  pins  and  26 
inches  between  pole  pins.  J.  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 

Ten  to  12  inches. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 
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This  depends  entirely  upon  the  method  of  construction. 
Some  companies' run  both  wires  of  the  feeder  on  the  same 
side  of  the  arm,  1.  e.,  on  a  six-pin  arm,  using  the  end  pin  and 
middle  pin  or  the  middle  pin  and  pole  pin  on  one  side  of  the  arm ; 
other  companies,  which  the  writer  thinks  is  the  general  prac- 
tice, rtm  lighting  feeders  on  the  pole  pins  or  middle  pin  of  each 
side  of  the  arm.  In  the  first  case  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference  what  distance  apart  these  wires  are.  The  usual 
distance  is  about  a  minimum  of  14  inches,  but  if  they  are  run  in 
the  latter  way.  the  minimum  distance  between  pole  pins  should 
be  30  inches  so  these  wires  necessarily  will  be  30  inches  apart. 
This  practice  is  maintained  for  the  sake  of  safety  in  working  on 
wires.  F.  C.  S..  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

About  18  inches  apart  with  slack  well  pulled  up.  The 
tighter,  the  better.  Herbert  £.  Braguon. 

We  have  good  results  from  2300-volt  circuit  wires.  12  inches 
apart.  E.  J.  Bechtel. 

Fourteen  to  16  inches  and  a  space  of  22  inches  at  the  pole. 
This  space  is  for  the  linemen  to  ascend  between  tlie  wires.  This 
space  is  found  tu  be  good  practice  in  line  construction. 

C  W.  KoiNER. 


Thirteen  inches. 


G.  H.   CUSHHAN. 


Not  less  than  four  feet  apart,  as  this  leaves  room  for  work- 
men to  do  necessary  work  on  poles  where  wires  are  in  use.  This 
refers  only  to  the  space  between  wires  adjacent  to  poles. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

Twelve  inches  is  sufficient. 

The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Ca  of  Brockton. 

One  foot  for  outside  wires,  and  21  inches  for  wires  next 
to  the  pole.  M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


T  17.    Would  it  b«  ftdvisable  to  tic  high-potentiU  wires 
with  iron  tie  wires  T 
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No,  and  emphatically  no,  if  the  iron  wire  is  bare. 

J.  F.  C. 

No.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

No ;  it  would  cause  local  electrolytic  action  to  result. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

No.  Tie  wires  of  the  same  material  as  the  line  should 
always  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  local  action  between  the 
tie  wire  and  line  wire. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g    Co.  of  Boston. 

Do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  tie  hig;h-potential  wires  with 
iron  tie  wires — First,  unless  well  galvanized  they  would  rust 
out  very  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  insulation  on 
the  line  wire.  Second,  they  would  cut  into  the  insulation,  thereby 
becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  linemen  working  on  the  pole. 

A.  C.  Greenm.\n. 

No.  W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

No,  with  a  large  N.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

No  objection  if  tied  in  such  a  way  that  two  dissimilar  metals 
do  not  come  in  actual  contact.  W.  H.  C. 

No.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

In  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  tie  copper  wire  with  iron  ties. 
You  will  invariably  find  that  your  linemen  will  mark  the  copper 
with  the  iron  ties,  in  which  case  you  will  be  very  likelv  to  have 
shut-downs  occasioned  by  broken  wires. 

F.  N.  AvERH.r,. 

No.  Iron  tie  wires  would  act  as  choke  coils  and  would 
probably  cause  lightning  to  discharge  through  insulators  and 
poles  instead  of  following  the  line  to  the  lightning  arresters. 

T.    F.    DOSTAL. 
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No.  Iron  is  more  likely  to  break  in  wrapping  than  is  copper, 
and  rusts  away  in  a  short  time.  M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Eo.  Co. 

Iron  wires  would  probably  be  put  on  tight  enough  to  cut 
the  insulation  on  the  copper  wire. 

Ai;gusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

F  18.  Are  best  results  obtained  by  fitting  of  pins  in  cms- 
arms  in  store-room,  where  painting  shank  of  pin  with  white 
lead  and  fastening  pin  witb  a  galvanized  nail  is  easily  done, 
or  by  leaving  tliis  fitting  to  linemen  and  not  leading  shank 
of  pint 

By  fitting  pins  in  store-room.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

We  consider  it  good  practice  to  fit  lead  and  fasten  such 
pins  as  we  expect  to  use  soon,  but  the  pin-holes  that  we  do  not 
have  immediate  use  for  wc  leave  open.  J.  F.  C. 

Think  best  results  are  obtained  by  fitting  cross-amis  with 
pins  and  braces  in  the  store-room.  A.  C.  Greemman. 

We  always  pin  all  our  arms  in  the  store-room  at  the  time 
of  painting  same.  The  pins  are  dipped  in  the  paint  that  is  used 
to  paint  arms  with  and  driven  in  die  pin-holes  and  fastened 
with  a  wire  nail.  This  is,  of  course,  on  new  material ;  where  a 
pin  is  to  be  replaced  on  the  line,  it  is  done  without  removing 
arm.    *  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  painting  shank  of  pin  and 
then  painting  around  pin  after  it  is  in  place,  to  keep  the  water 
out.  F.  H.  Ketchem. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  fitting  the  pins  in  the 
store-room,  if  it  can  be  done.  However,  there  should  be  no 
difficult}'  in  doing  this  work  on  the  ground. 

C  W.    KOINER. 

In  our  experience  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  by 
putting  pins  in  cross-arms  in  the  store-room,  as  without  some 
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kind  of  paint  coating  the  pins  rot  rapidly  and  if  there  is  a  slight 
lifting  strain,  the  pins  will  pull  out,  unless  nailed  in,  and  cause 
trouble.  E.  A.  Vaughas. 

Paint  arms  with  one  coat  of  good  lead  paint  before  priming. 
After  thoroughly  dry  dip  pins  in  paint  before  driving  in  hole.  Use 
short  wire  nail.  Give  arm  finishing  coat ;  paint  thoroughly 
around  shoulder  of  pin,  using  boiled  linseed  oil. 

D.  Clinton  Shain. 

In  store-room.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

This  work  should  be  done  Jn  the  store-room  by  linemen  dur- 
ing weather  when  they  can  not  work  outside. 

W.   W.   TiTZELL. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  fitting  cross-arms  in  store- 
room. In  case  linemen  arc  on  the  monthly  pay-roll,  it  will  cost 
practically  nothing  to  fit  up  the  cross-arms  in  the  store-room  on 
days  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  line  work  to  be  done. 
Linemen  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  fit  up  cross-arms  pToperly 
when  on  the  line  work,  because  they  do  not  carry  all  the  material 
and  tools  to  fit  the  pins  and  arms  properly. 

Paul  F.  Williams. 

A  locust  pin  will  last  much  longer  than  a  cross-arm,  so  I 
see  nothing  gained  in  painting  shank.  But  all  pins  should  be 
nailed  in.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

To  prepare  cross-arms  in  advance  and  properly  fit  pins.. 
etceetera,  is  desirable.  G.  Wiiju-r  Hirin.Kv. 

Fitting  up  in  store-room.  H.  Bottomley. 

Arms  should  be  fitted  up  in  store-room,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  there  is  anything  gained  by  leading  shank  of  pin. 

M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  fit  pin  and  cross-arm  on  the  line  and  dip  it  before  put- 
ting it  in.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
V.  2  —  16 
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P  19.  (a)  What  is  b«st  to  do  with  overhead  high-tension 
alternating-current  lines  where  line  passes  through  a  good  many 
trees  and  trimming  is  objected  to?  (b)  Is  there  any  satisfactory 
tree  insulator  in  use? 

We  jjfet  very  good  results  fruiu  a  hutiic-iiiadc  tree  insulatur. 
consisting  of  a  wooden  batten  made  in  twn  halves  of  one-inch 
by  two-inch  seasoned  oak  with  comers  chamfered  on  one  side, 
and  a  lialf-inch  ])low  c^ne-fuurth-inch  deep  on  the  other  side, 
given  TWO  good  coals  of  paint.  We  get  these  made  in  twelve- 
fool  lengtlis,  and  cut  thein  in  pairs  of  various  lengths  lo  fit 
the  rei|uirenients.  If  it  is  [Mjssihie  to  get  np  ihe  tree  they  can 
be  put  on  line  wires  without  interfering  with  service,  by  binding 
the  two  halves  together  with  scrap  magnet  wire,  and  anchoring 
it  on  wire  with  insulating  tape.  J.  l-'.  C. 

Raise  lines  alwvc  trees.  W.  H.  Gbeensut. 

We  have  not  been  able  tu  find  a  satisfactory  tree  insulator. 
Where  it  is  ini|)ossihIe  lo  trim  trees  we  have  raised  or  shifted 
wires  lo  gel  clearance.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  fouiul  nec- 
cssan'  lo  leave  the  trimming  to  the  live  wire. 

W.  I..  Sees. 

There  are  several  gootl  insulators  on  the  market  that  arc 
very  satisfactory  for  2000  to  3000-voh  service. 

F.  C.  S.,  M.MJiKrc  EiJ!c.  Co. 

Use  a  tree  insulator  whose  insulation  is  equal  to  thai  of 
any  insulator  on  the  tine  in  ail  kinds  of  weattier.  I  think  there 
arc  one  or  two  types  that  fill  the  bill  where  the  size  of  limb 
admits  of  its  installation.  W.  II.  C. 

It  is  better  to  g<i  al>ovc  or  under  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  It 
is  better  lo  go  above  the  trees  with  high-tension  lines,  fn  no 
case  should  high-tension  lines  be  fastened  to  tree  limbs  with  tree 
in<(nIators,  as  it  is  only  a  makeshift  and  will  eventually  give 
irnuble.  If  the  wires  can  not  be  run  above  the  trees  ihcy  should 
gu  under  the  lower  Hnibs  and  Uie  limbs  should  be  cut  off  for  a 
ilistance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  wires;  but  it  is  better  to  build 
lines  away  from  trees  is  (>ossible.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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Use  rubber-covered  wire,  braided,  and  high  poles.  There 
should  not  be  much  trouble  in  turning  the  average  tree  if  wires 
are  40  or  50  feet  above  sidewalk.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

Use  long  arms,  good  tree  cable  and  wooden  sleeves  treated 
with  paraffin.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Use  wire  with  three-thirty-seconds-inch  rubber  wall  and 
triple-braid  cover,  and  where  same  comes  in  contact  with  tree 
limbs  large  enough  to  wear  the  insulation,  cover  with  wooden 
moulding.  W.krren  Partridge. 

There  is  no  tree  insulator  that  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
only  method  that  will  gfive  good  results  is  to  trim  trees  and  clear 
lines  entirely.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

If  you  can  not  raise  wires  without  great  expense,  we  know 
of  but  one  other  thing  to  do.  Put  up  a  nice  talk  to  the  owners  of 
trees ;  tell  them  that  swaying  will  cause  them  to  make  contact 
with  wires,  and  result  in  their  being  killed ;  that  you  are  too  much 
an  admirer  of  trees  to  wish  to  see  them  destroyed,  and  would 
Hke  their  permission  to  carefully  trim  the  tops  sufficiently  to 
remove  all  danger.  If  you  can  get  one  or  two  parties  to  grant 
this  request,  have  a  comp-etcnt  man  do  the  trinuning,  and  then 
your  difficulty  is  half  over  with  the  other  owners. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Tree  insulators  are  worthless ;  use  tree  wire  for  distributing 
circuits.  For  extra  high-potential  lines,  buy  the  trees  and  cut 
them  down  or  go  above  them.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

Avoid  the  neighborhood ;  or  get  permission  to  clip  the  trees 
to  an  extent  satisfactory  to  yourselves. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Use  high  poles  and  run  wire?  above  the  trees ;  or  better  still, 
move  line  and  go  around  trees.  There  is  no  satisfactory  tree 
insulator  now  made,  and  owing  to  movement  of  trees,  and  the 
amount  of  water  on  same  in  wet,  stormy  weather,  none  can 
be  safely  used.  A.  M.  Cover. 
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We  have  used  Brodie  tree  insulators  with  perfect  satis- 
faction. The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  is  better  to  pass  around  or  over  trees,  as  we  find  this  the 
only  sure  remedy  for  grounds  on  trees. 

AuGusT.A  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

(a)  A  special  tree  wire  with  rubber  core  and  three  or  four 
extra  strong  braids,  is  fairly  satisfactory  up  to  2200  volts,  (b^ 
There  is  no  really  good  tree  insulator  in  use. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

F  20.  Are  there  any  insulator  troubles  on  altemating-onr- 
rent  lighting  circuits  of  2200  to  3000  volts ;  on  series  alternating- 
current  lighting  circuits  up  to  7200  or  8000  volts? 

Not  to  the  writer's  knowledge. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

There  should  be  no  trouble  from  insultors  for  the  voltage 
named  above,  as  triple-petticoat  glass  insulators  that  will  stand 
10,000  volts  can  be  purchased  at  from  seven  to  seven  and  a  half 
cents  each.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

I  have  trouble  in  wet  weather  with  2200-volt  and  6000-volt 
lines,  caused  by  leakage  over  the  glass. 

F.  H.  Ketchem. 

No.  J.    F.   DOSTAL. 

Practically  none  with  good  double-petticoat  insulators, 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

P  21.  Is  it  practicable  to  run  a  telephone  line  on  the  lame 
poles  with  2300-volt  lighting  circuits  within  two  feet  of  the 
other  wires?  If  so.  how  often  should  such  a  line  be  transposed? 
How  often  when  on  the  same  poles  with  a  600-volt  directHnurent 
circuit? 

No.  W.  n.  Greenslit. 
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Ves ;  transpose  about  every  five  poles. 

E.  W.  GOUGH. 

It  is  practicable,  but  not  good  practice.  The  writer  is 
familiar  with  a  great  amount  of  this  kind  of  construction  which 
ieems  to  cause  no  trouble  with  the  telephone  service. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Good  results  are  obtained  on  two  different  telephone  lines 
run  on  poles  with  lighting  circuits,  one  Hne  being  transposed 
every  1200  feet  and  the  other  line  every  2500  ieei. 

W.  L.  Sees. 

.\  telephone  line  can  be  run  on  the  same  poles  with  a  2300- 
volt  lighting  circuit  two  feet  from  same  if  the  wires  are  trans- 
posed about  five  times  per  mile.    This,  I  find,  gives  good  service. 

H.  P.  Woods. 

We  have  an  eight-mile  telephone  line  on  the  same  poles  with 
a  6000-volt  line :  some  of  the  way  it  is  on  brackets  on  the  end 
of  the  pole,  some  of  the  way  on  the  same  cross-arms,  using  a  six- 
pin  arm  and  four  lighting  wires  and  two  telephone  wires.  I  trans- 
pose every  five  poles,  but  care  must  be  taken  in  transposing  to 
carry  the  wires  around  the  same  way,  so  that  one  will  be  wound 
around  the  other  in  following  the  Hne.  F.  H.  Ketchem. 

It  is  common  practice  to  run  a  telephone  line  on  the  same 
poles  with  a  2300-volt  Hne.  Two  feet  is  closer  than  is  ordi- 
narily run,  but  is  allowable.  The  line  should  be  transposed  about 
every  half  mile.  The  same  transposition  will  do  if  it  is  placed 
in  proximity  with  the  500-voIt  line,  but  the  induction  of  a  direct 
current  is  negHgible.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

Telephone  lines  should  not  be  run  closer  than  six  feet,  to 
a  high-tension  line,  and  more  distance  should  be  allowed  if 
possible.  The  telephone  Hne  must  be  full  metalHc  and  should  be 
transposed  every  600  feet. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  500-volt  direct-current  Hnes  and 
telephones.  A.  M.  Cover. 
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We  have  telephone  circuits  within  two  feet  of  several  of 
our  2300-volt  lines  and  have  heard  of  no  annoyance  resulting 
therefrom  to  the  telephone  company. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

On  2300-volt  lighting  circuit  a  twisted  pair  would  prob- 
ably be  the  only  way  of  giving  satisfaction  within  two  feet 
of  the  line.  Transposing  every  five  poles  on  500  volts  ought  to 
be  satisfactory.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes,  if  2300-volt  constant-potential  circuits  and  ordinary 
city  work,  where  the  two  sets  of  wires  do  not  run  a  long  dis- 
tance together.  Can  not  answer  for  a  line  of  several  miles  in 
one  stretch.  Alex.  J.  Campbell. 

F  22.  Is  it  pouible  for  telegraph  wires  to  be  affected  in 
any  way  by  direct'cuzrent  mains  (3-wire)  at  a  distance  of  two 
feett 

It  is  not  probable.  W.  H.  Greexslit. 

No.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Do  not  think  it  would  cause  any  annoyance. 

J.  F.  Dostal. 

Not  unless  they  came  in  contact  with  the  direct-current 
wires,  as  the  direct-current  system  will  cause  no  induction. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

Never  heard  of  its  happening. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

F  23.  How  shall  we  |fet  rid  of  the  effects  of  induction  on 
oar  telephone  wires  on  cross-arms  two  feet  under  our  11,000- 
Tolt  13*mile  transmission  wires? 

Trans]Kise  the  wires  four  times  per  mile.        J.  F.  IXtsTAL. 
By  frequent  transposition.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 
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If  your  telephone  circuit  is  of  metallic  construction,  on  grood 
insulators,  transposed  evenly  and  often,  and  absolutely  free  from 
even  slight  grounds,  you  should  have  no  trouble  with  it.  The 
smallest  branches  of  trees  touching  your  telephone  line  will 
ground  it  sufficiently  to  make  it  noisy. 

We  are  operating  a  20-mile  telephone  line  constructed  as 
above,  on  the  same  poles  as  our  22.500-volt  line  and  it  is  clear 
as  a  bell.  F.  N.  Averill. 

Telephone  line  should  be  dropped  down  about  10  feet  below 
high-tension  wires,  or  as  far  as  possible,  and  should  be  trans- 
posed every  fifth  or  sixth  pole.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

Transpose.  Eked  B.  Shaki'k. 

Transpositions  of  the  telephone  wires  at  uniform  distances 
of  half  a  mile  would  probably  make  the  induction  effects  referred 
to  small  enough  to  be  overlooked.  Uugald  C.  J.^ckson. 

Lower  the  telephone  wires  to  make  a  separation  of  at  least 
six  feet  from  the  11,000-volt  lines,  and  transpose  the  telephone 
wires  every  600  feet.  A.  M.  Cover. 

If  the  telephone  wires  be  a  twisted  pair,  place  them  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  high-tension  mains  and  to  one  side  of  these 
mains,  never  between  them,  and  about  two  feet  away  if  possible. 
By  running  the  high-tension  line  on  one  side  of  a  cross-arm 
and  the  twisted  pair  on  the  extreme  other  end  of  the  cross-arm, 
no  induction  will  be  detected. 

Where  the  high-tension  line  occu])icd  both  sides  of  a  cross- 
arm  and  could  not  be  moved,  perfect  satisfaction  was  obtained 
by  running  the  twisted  pair  of  telephone  wires  on  the  end  of 
the  cross-arm  below.  They  had  previously  been  on  this  cross- 
arm  nearer  the  pole,  and  the  noise  necessitated  the  change. 

Another  scheme,  when  a  twisted  pair  is  not  in  use,  is  to 
run  the  telephone  wire  si.x  feet  below  the  power  line  on  insu- 
lators fastened  to  either  side  of  the  pole  itself.  Transpose  the 
wires  every  quarter  of  a  mile  and  satisfactory  results  will  obtain. 

C.  W.'r..  N.  Y.Ed.  Co. 
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It  is  unsafe  to  run  telephone  lines  within  two  feet  of  11,000- 
volt  transmission  lines,  as  there  will  be  a  too  high  potential 
induced  between  the  ground  and  the  telephone. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

P  24.  When  two  li^hting^  companies  arc  reqnired  to  make 
joint  use  of  certain  poles,  each  having  2200-voU  primary  alter- 
nating-current lines  and  220-ToIt  secondary  lines,  which  of  the 
following  arrangements  of  the  wires  is  the  safer?  (a)  A  zone 
at  the  top  of  the  pole  for  the  high-pressure  wires  of  one  com- 
pany, followed  immediately  beneath  by  the  zone  for  the  high- 
pressure  wires  of  the  second  company,  the  low-pressure  of  the 
wires  of  the  first  company  being  then  placed  in  a  zone  beneath 
the  high-pressure  of  the  second  company,  followed  in  their  ttim 
by  the  low-pressure  wires  of  the  second  company;  or  (b)  high- 
pressure  wires  of  first  company  at  top  of  pole,  followed  beneath 
by  zone  for  low-pressure  wires  of  this  company,  then  by  zone 
for  high-pressure  wires  of  second  company,  and  finally  by  the 
low-pressure  wires  of  second  company. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  secoml  arranpement  of 
wires  would  be  safer,  as  well  as  more  desirable  to  the  parlies 
concerned,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  company  occupying 
the  up[)er  zone  would  be  at  a  little  additional  expense  to  properly 
msulate  Its  service  wires  where  ihey  drop  through  the  lower 
company's  primary  wires.  As  to  which  company  would  occupy 
the  lower  or  higher  zone,  that  would  be  decided  by  the  height  of 
ihe  different  companies'  poles  leading  to  or  from  such  joint  poles. 

J.  F.  C 

All  high-pressure  wires  should  be  placed  at  top. 

W.  H.  Greekslit. 


It  would  seem  as  if  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  this 
question,  i.  e..  high-tension  wires  of  first  company  followed  by 
their  own  low-tension  wires,  high-tension  wires  of  second  com- 
pany with  their  own  low-tension  wires  beneath.  By  tliis  arrange- 
ment the  linemen  have  only  to  take  care  of  the  high-tension  wires 
about  which  they  are  working.  W.  L.  K- 
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In  the  first  arrangement  any  transformer  taps  would  be  run 
through  the  other  company's  wires.  The  second  arrangement 
would  be  much  better,  because  it  groups  each  company's  wires 
together,  and  by  leaving  a  vacant  gain  between  groups,  ample 
clearance  could  be  had.  W.  L.  Sees. 


Would  prefer  second  method.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Arrangement  (a).  Harry  M.  Hope. 


High-pressure  wires  of  both  companies  should  occupy  top 
arms.  W.  W.  Titzell. 


Would  suggest  that  both  companies  use  the  same  cross- 
arms  with  high-pressure  lines  above  and  low-pressure  below,  one 
company  using,  say,  the  north  and  east  sides  of  poles  and  the 
other  the  south  and  west.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

The  first  arrangement  is  safer  and  preferable. 

G.  Wilhur  Hubley. 

Place  the  high-tension  wires  of  both  companies  above  all 
secondary  wires.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

Under  the  conditions  noted  we  should  think  it  advisable 
for  the  two  companies  to  take  two  sides  of  the  pole,  each 
putting  its  high-tension  lines  on  top  and  reducing  the  pressure 
as  it  comes  down  to  the  bottom. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Where  two  companies  distributing  electric  light  and  power 
use  the  same  poles,  the  method  marked  (a)  in  the  question  is 
by  all  means  preferable.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

All  low-tension  wires  should  be  under  all  high-tension  wires. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  El).  Co. 
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P  25.  Referring  to  Class  "B."  rules  of  NBtional  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  Section  C.  stating  that  service  wires  must 
be  at  least  seven  feet  above  highest  point  of  flat  roofs,  should 
this  apply  to  an  Edison  three-wire  sjrstem  with  500  volts  between 
outside  wires?  Should  not  service  wires  at  this  low  voltage  be 
exempt  from  this  ruling  and  a  lesser  amount  than  seven  feet 
he  approved  ? 

No  wires  that  will  not  clear  a  man's  head  should  \\e  allowed 
on  a  roof,  as  they  arc  always  liable  to  be  the  cause  of  an  accident 
in  the  dark.     They  are  especially  dangerous  to  firemen. 

W.  L.  Sees. 

Service  wires  shoiihl  not  be  exempt  from  this  ruling,  because 
the  intent  of  (he  mlc  Is  In  give  head  room  between  wire  and  roof. 
1  he  clement  of  danger  from  shocks  is  secondarj-  to  that  of  ob- 
structing passage  over  roof.  Paul  F.  Williaus. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Forsythe,  cliief  inspector  of  the  New  York  IJoard 
of  Fire  Underwriters,  informs  me  that  this  rule  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  firemen  and  applies  to  telephone,  telegraph,  eiei-tric 
and  all  oUier  wires.  W.  VV.  Titzell. 

Less  than  .seven  feet  always  permits  interference  for  which 
ihc  lighting  company  has  to  pay  expenses. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  El£c,  Co. 

F  26.  <a)  What  provisions  are  made  against  high-tension 
wires  falling  across  telephone,  telegraph  or  other  foreign  wires 
ftt  crossings  T  (b)  What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  protecting 
one  crossing  I 

Where  our  transmission  lines  cross  foreign  wires  we  place 
a  pole  as  close  as  iKpssible  on  each  side  of  the  lead  we  are  crossing, 
and  of  such  a  height  as  will  make  the  clearance  of  our  wires 
above  the  lines  we  are  crossing,  one  and  one-third  times  the  span. 
These  poles  are  all  <louhle-armcd.  Iica<l-giiycd  together  and  lo 
the  next  pole  in  the  line  each  side  of  the  crossmg.  This  head- 
guying  lakes  all  strain  ofT  the  transntission  wires  and  if  they 
break  at  the  crossing  they  will  not  he  long  enough  to  reach  the 
foreign  lead.  F.  N.  Averili^. 
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Span  wires  over  telephone  wires.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

(a)  Have  in  service  150  patent  connectors.  These  con- 
nectors disconnect  the  wires  from  the  line  automatically  at  the 
time  the  wire  breaks  and  allows  the  broken  span  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

(b)  The  cost  of  installing  these  connectors,  including  cost 
of  connector,  will  not  exceed  60  cents  per  wire. 

Paul  F.  Wiujams. 

(a)  A  pole  is  set  on  either  side  of  the  line  to  be  protected. 
of  sufficient  height  so  that  if  the  high-tension  line  breaks  between 
these  poles  the  ends  will  not  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  tele- 
phone line. 

(b)  The  additional  cost  approximates  $10  per  crossing. 

J.    F.    DOSTAL. 

P  27.  Where  hi^h-voltage  lighting  wires  (2600  to  600() 
Tolts),  telephone  wires  and  municipal  fire-alarm  wires  are  all 
on  one  set  of  poles,  shonld  the  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires 
be  placed  above  or  below  lighting  lines  ?    Give  reasons  for  opinion. 

Telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  always  be  placed 
below  lighting  lines,  since  they  are  much  more  likely  to  break 
and  fall  than  are  the  lighting  wires.  It  is  also  safer  for  linemen 
climbing  the  pole  to  have  the  lighting  wires  above,  since  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  fire-alarm  and  telephone  linemen  to  come 
near  primary  wires  when  they  are  above.  A  clearance  of  four 
feet  should  be  maintained  between  the  lower  lighting  wires  and 
the  upper  telephone  wires,  if  possible.  H.  B.  Gkar. 

High-voltage  transmission  lines  should  be  on  top  of  all  others. 
since  high-voltage  lines  are,  as  a  rule,  of  stronger  construction 
and  more  carefully  insulated.  Their  strength  makes  breakdown 
less  likely,  and  they  arc  in  that  position  safer  from  contact  with 
other  wires  that  may  break.  Working  on  low-tension  circuits 
is  also  possible  w^ithout  exposing  the  linemen  to  contact  with 
high-voltage  lines.  J.  W.  Cartwrkjht.  Jr. 
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The  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  placed  below 
the  high-voltage  wires,  because  the  lighter  wires  break  frequently 
and  if  placed  above  would  cause  considerable  damage  and  would 
be  very  dangerous.  In  case  of  a  bad  sleet  storm  the  high-voltage 
wires  would  all  be  out  of  service  until  men  could  be  sent  out 
and  broken  wires  be  removed  from  lines.  As  sleet  breaks  down 
very  few  wires,  comparatively  speaking,  that  are  used  for  light 
and  power,  this  makes  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the 
outage. 

If  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  were  placed  above  high- 
voltage  wires,  men  working  on  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires 
would  be  compelled  to  go  up  through  the  live  wires.  This  would 
be  very  dangerous,  as  many  of  these  men  have  no  experience 
with  live  wires.  W.  L.  Sees 

The  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  placed  on  top,  as  there  are 
usually  only  a  few  of  these.  The  high-tension  lines  should  come 
next,  with  the  telephone  lines  below,  otherwise  the  telephone  lines 
arc  liable  to  break  and  fall  across  the  high-tension  lines,  giving 
trouble  and  interrupting  service.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

All  low-voltage  wires  should  be  placed  below  high-tension 
circuits,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  less  danger  of  high-tension 
wires  falling  and  linemen  do  not  have  to  string  wires  over  them 
nor  climb  up  between  them.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

Place  the  telephone  or  fire-alarm  wires  below,  as  the  high- 
voltage  electric-light  wires  are  not  so  apt  to  break,  on  account 
of  their  larger  size. 

TiiK  Eiirsox  Er.KC.  Ilt.'g  Co.  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Jt  is  desirable  to  place  high-tension  wires  above  fire-alarm 
and  telephone  wires,  on  accoimt  of  personal  safety  and  increased 
icliability  of  service.  (1.  Wilp.ur  TIubley. 

'lY'leijlionc  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  placed  below 
electric-light  or  power  lines.  The  former  wires  are  of  smaller 
I'.izf  and  arc  easily  broken  by  wind  or  sleet.  Most  of  our  trouble 
has  been  causrd  by  the  small  wires  falling  on  our  electric-light 
wiri'.^.  (Unsiaxei).) 
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This  is  really  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  We  prefer  to 
have  telephone  wires  placed  above  our  high-tension  wires  in  all 
cases.  First,  because  it  is  easier  for  our  linemen.  They  do  not 
have  to  crawl  through  the  foreign  wires,  which  are  usually  strung 
so  densely  that  it  is  quite  a  proposition  to  get  through  them. 
Second,  if  our  high-tension  wires  break  or  sag  they  will  not  fall 
on  telephone  wires  and  burn  them  out. 

Should  the  telephone  wires  fall  and  a  burnout  result,  this 
would,  of  course,  be  due  to  poor  construction  work  of  the  tele- 
phone company  and  the  electric-light  company  would  therefore 
not  be  liable.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  better  argument  to 
have  the  high-tension  wires  on  the  top.  First,  because  they  are 
less  liable  to  break  and  fall ;  and,  second,  telephone  and  fire- 
alarm  linemen  would  not  have  to  pass  the  high-tension  wires 
going  to  their  work.  However,  we  prefer  to  be  on  the  bottom 
arms.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

Below  lighting  wires,  because  of  greater  liability  to  break- 
age. Harry  M.  Hope. 

Place  the  high-tension  lines  on  top,  as  the  line  work  is  gen- 
erally of  better  construction  and  less  likely  to  break  than  tele- 
phone or  fire-alarm  lines. 

The  Coi/>R.\rx)  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

High-voltage  wires  should  be  placed  above  telephone,  fire- 
alarm,  or  similar  wires,  as  wires  of  this  class  are  continually 
breaking.  When  they  drop  to  the  street  they  will  not  fall  across 
wires  carrying  voltage  dangerous  to  the  public. 

W.    W.   TiTZELI.. 

There  are  advantages  both  ways,  but  1  prefer  having  light 
wires  underneath.  Being  of  soft  copper  they  are  more  liable  to 
sag  and  as  telephone  wires  are  run  nearer  together  than  light 
wires  they  are  bad  for  a  lineman  to  climb  through. 

A  lineman  handling  live  wires  wants  to  keep  as  far  away 
from  telephone  and  fire-alanii  wires  as  possible,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  grounded,  therefore  a  very  good  thing  to  keep  clear  of. 

Herbert  E.  Br.\gi»on'. 
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As  a  rule  high-voltage  Hues  are  mechanically  stronger  than 
telephone  or  tire-alarm  lines  and  are  less  liable  to  breaking,  hence 
ihey  should  be  put  at  the  top.  J.  F.  Dostau 


Place  the  high-tension  lines  on  top,  because  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repair  the  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  a  man  does  not 
have  to  go  up  through  the  high-voltage  lines.  .Mso,  in  case  of 
three-phase  transmission,  the  top  of  the  pole  gives  better  oppor- 
tunity for  the  equal  legs  of  the  triangle.  G.  F.  VVii.lard. 

« 

Place  the  fire-alarm  wires  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  so  that  noth- 
ing can  interfere  with  them,  Place  the  telephone  wires  below 
the  electric-light  wires,  because  tlie  electric-light  wires  are  less 
hable  to  break  and  fall  on  the  telephone  wires  than  are  the  tele- 
phone wires  liable  to  break  and  fall  on  the  electric-light  wires; 
also,  because  by  this  arrangement  the  telephone  employees  ^o 
not  have  to  climb  up  through  the  high -potential  wires. 

P.  Ellwood  Smith. 

Telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  below  lighting 
wires,  because  they  are  more  apt  to  break.  J.  T.  Cowlini;. 

The  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  on  the  top  of  the  pole,  as 
tl)ey  rarely  need  any  changing  and  workmen  need  not  work  as 
much  with  same  as  with  the  electric-light  wires;  they  should  be 
at  least  four  feet  abi>ve  the  electric-light  wires. 

The  telephone  wires  should  be  placed  six  feet  under  the 
electric-light  wires,  and  in  the  form  of  cable  instead  of  open  wires, 
as  same  will  be  very  heavy  if  many  telephone  wires  are  needed. 
This  also  gives  workmen  a  chance  to  work  on  either  the  electric- 
light  or  the  telephone  lines  without  coming  in  contact  with  other 
wires.  A.  M.  Covbr. 

To  minimize  danger  from  broken  wires  coming  in  contact 
with  electric  wires,  6re-alanTt  and  telef^one  wires  should  always 
be  placed  under  high-voltage  wires;  the  breaking  of  the  former 
small-sized  wire  is  much  in  evidence  as  comjiared  to  the  break- 
ing of  electric  wires.  C.  C.  Gartland. 
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Telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  should  be  below  high-tension 
wires,  because  the  latter  are  always  larger  and  less  likely  t.) 
break ;  also  because  linemen  would  not  have  to  climb  througj 
high-tension  wires  to  reach  the  others. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  El).  G). 


The  high-voltage  lighting  wires  should  be  placed  above  all 
the  other  wires.  The  mechanical  strength  of  these  wires  is 
greater,  and  for  this  reason  they  should  be  placed  on  top,  other- 
wise the  weaker  wires  might  fall  across  the  high-potential  wires. 

W.  T.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  fire-alarm  and  telephone  should  be  below  the  high- 
voltage  wires,  because  of  fewer  breaks  taking  place  in  high- 
voltage  wires  on  account  of  size  of  same,  and  telephone  linemen 
not  familiar  with  high-voltage  service  should  not  pass  through 
said  lead  to  get  to  their  wires.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 

Locally,  we  prefer,  and  the  telephone  company  prefers,  to 
liave  its  wires  on  top  and  ours  below.  Our  reasons  are  that  the 
lower  heavy  wires  are  placed,  the  less  strain  on  the  poles  and  the 
easier  the  wires  are  to  handle.  The  heavy  wires  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  stretch  taut,  and  the  sag  and  strain  may  allow  them  at 
times  to  touch  other  wires  placed  underneath  them. 

F'or  reasons  for  doing  the  other  way,  see  A.  V.  Abbott, 
Telephony,  Part  Four,  Aerial  Lines,  page  28.  et  seq. 

Alex.  J.  Campbell.' 

Where  high-voltage  wires  and  fire-alarm  wires  run  on  the 
same  pole  I  would  advise  that  the  high-tension  lines  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  pole,  because  they  usually  consist  of  No.  o  wire 
and  are  less  liable  to  break  than  the  small  sizes.  Again,  the  fire- 
alarm  and  telephone  linemen  would  have  no  occasion  to  climb 
through  the  high-tension  lines  in  order  to  make  any  repairs. 

John  J.  Gaffnev. 

F  28.  (a)  What  form  of  device  for  disconnecting  overhead 
wires  from  underground  cables  for  the  purpose  of  testing  has 
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been  found  safe  and  easy  to  handle?     (b)  Do  you  consider  it 
advisable  to  plaoe  snoh  device  on  cable  poles? 

Weatherproof  oil  switch  with  lead- sheathed  cable  made  into 
box  with  wiped  joint  and  aerial  wire  brought  out  through  sealed 
bushing.  May  be  operated  under  full  load  and  safely  installed 
on  any  pole.  W.  H.  C. 

For  lines  carrying  not  over  25  amperes,  standard  types  of 
porcelain  transformer  fuse  blocks  can  readily  be  placed  on  the 
terminal  poles,  so  that  overhead  and  underground  sections  can 
be  quickly  disconnected.  These  boxes  can  be  fused  if  desired, 
or  fitted  with  copper  wire  and  used  simply  as  disconnecting  plugs. 

Warren  Partridge. 

It  is  considered  poor  practice  to  have  any  device,  except  a 
good  soldered  joint,  for  disconnecting  the  overhead  lines  from 
ihe  underground  cable.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

(a)  1  use  a  knife  switch  and  find  it  very  satisfactory, 
(b)   Ves.  Herbert  E.  Bracdon. 

We  have  used  single-pole  knife  switches  at  points  where 
underground  cables  meet  the  overhead  wires.  These  switches 
are  thoroughly  insulated  and  located  in  the  manholes.  We  find 
them  very  useful  when  we  desire  to  locate  grounds  on  either 
the  overhead  or  underground  lines.        United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Disconnecting  switches  placed  in  weatherproof  houses  on 
fxiles  have  been  found  satisfactory. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

In  connecting  underground  line  to  the  aerial  line  we  run 
cable  up  pole  to  the  weatherproof  box ;  we  place  pot-heads  inside 
of  box  and  run  cable  through  the  bottom  of  box  and  use  an 
extra  heavy  insulated  wire  inside  the  box  and  make  connection 
by  means  of  a  large  connector,  and  when  made  we  cover  up 
connection  with  an  insulated  tube.  In  case  we  wish  to  disconnect 
cable  from  aerial  line  we  raise  this  insulated  tube  and  that 
allow.s  us  to  do  the  work.  John  J.  Gaffney. 
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P  29.  What  formi  of  potheads  or  joints  have  been  fonnd 
satUfaotory  for  connection  between  overhead  and  underground 
linei  for  voltages  ranging  from  1000  to  6000} 

A  pothcad  consisting  of  a  1.5-inch  porcelain  tube  set  over 
the  joint  between  the  lead  cable  and  the  line  wire  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  service.  The  cable 
enters  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  the  annular  space  between  the 
cable  and  the  tube  being  filled  with  a  wooden  block  to  hold  the 
compound  while  it  is  being  poured  into  the  tube.  The  conductor 
from  the  pothead  to  the  line  wire  is  extra-heavy  rubber-covered 
stranded  cable  and  the  top  of  the  bushing,  after  it  has  been  filled 
with  compound,  is  built  up  with  tape  and  compound  around  the 
lubber  conductor  in  the  sliape  of  a  cone,  so  that  no  water  can 
accumulate  on  the  top  of  the  joint.  The  tube  is  attached  to  the 
cross-arm  by  means  of  an  ordinary  metal  strap,  near  the  wire 
to  which  il  is  connected.  H.  B.  Gear. 


At  present  we  are  using  a  pothead  made  by  slipping  a 
1.5-inch  by  1 2-inch  porcelain  tube  over  joint  and  filling  the  same 
with  No.  2  Minerallac,  taping  up  the  ends  and  painting  the 
whole  with  P.  Si.  B.  insulating  paint.  As  we  have  had  none  of 
these  joints  in  use  more  than  ten  months,  they  have  not  had  a 
thorough  test,  but  have  given  satisfaction  to  date. 

W.  L.  Sees. 


No  pothead  is  necessary  up  to  2500  volts,  ordinary  coupling 
or  sleeve  joints  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Above  2500  volts 
the  standard  form  of  bcll-shapcd  pothead  is  advisable,  protecting 
same  from  weather  by  a  suitable  weatherproof  house. 

The  Euison  Elec.  Ii-l'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

I  use  rubber-covered  wire  and  a  lead  pothead  filled  with 
compound,  protecting  it  from  the  weather  with  a  small  wooden 
box,  and  have  had  no  trouble  from  their  use.  A  lead  pothead 
not  protected  is  liable  to  freeze  and  expand  the  lead  and  then 
the  dampness  works  down  into  the  cable  and  burns  it  out. 

Herbert  E.  Bragdon'. 
v.  a— 17 
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We  have  found  potheads  made  out  of  lead  sleeving  about 
iwico  the  size  of  the  cable.    It  worked  very  satisfactorily. 

John  J.  Gaffney. 

F  30.  What  insulation  resistance  should  be  required  in 
testing  high-tension  lines  subject  to  a  voltage  of  2000,  4000, 
7000  or  14,000?  SOionld  a  breakdown  test  be  made  on  sudi 
lines?    And  what  voltages  should  be  used  in  the  test? 

A  fair  insulation  test  for  either  an  overhead  or  underground 
hne  is  to  test  at  a  voltage  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal 
line  pressure  for  a  period  of  one  minute.  On  overhead  lines 
operating  at  below  5000  volts  it  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to 
iiKike  nny  insulation  test.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

In  making  breaddown  tests  on  the  13,000-volt  transmission 
imo  we  used  25,000  volts  for  five  minutes.     John  J.  G.\ffnev. 

F  31.  How  should  records  of  connected  load  on  feedera, 
mains,  transformers  and  secondaries  be  kept,  so  that  it  will  be 
flexible,  accurate  and  easy  to  refer  to?  Illustrate  by  sample  of 
cards  used. 

A  simple  way  of  computing  the  connected  load  of  feeders 
dtiii  mains  consists  in  the  use  of  an  outline  diagram  of  the  lines. 
usini:  a  small  circle  to  show  the  transformers.  The  size  of  the 
:rar.>i\>rmer  is  marked  in  pi-ncil,  to  pemiii  oi  making  changes 
la^ily.  The  connected  load  in  kilowatts  oi  transformer  capacity 
can  K-  determined  from  such  a  map  at  any  time  with  a  few  min- 
:::e>"  work  if  the  transformer  data  are  kept  np  to  date.  There 
.-ire  '.an.^'.is  card  >ys:on".>  for  keeping  track  oi  tlie  load  on  trans- 
:".-r:::i.rs  and  secondaries,  which  are  very  gooCi.  In  a  large  system 
wi:::  :hToe-w:re  secondaries  it  is  valuable  to  have  maps  of  a  scale 
-:  s-.:~cicr;:  size  :•">  shew  tlie  location  of  the  poles  and  service 
;a:^>  Two  and  ihrce-wire  services  can  readily  be  seen  and  the 
■>A!.-i-Vi  .-iv:  i:-s:r'!b-.:::on  of  '.o;^'\  or.  the  secondaries  be  kepi  track 
:  H   B.  Gear. 

>.ir:'.  "es  -f  c?.r:s  v.set''  by  t;'.e  Clvlcaco  Ed-son  Company 
.1-;   ■.'•-■Ar.  ^cl-'w  W    '~i    Carltos. 
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JMaa. 


■Lrat-gt  Ho\f. 


Wc-W  done 


tniMtdti? 


JVired^bt 


JItfat. 


w  P 


V"*" 


_Uouu_ 


_iBllL 
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•Ml,  BHIMMI  Ullt  d 


Give  every  transformer  a  number,  irrespective  of  manufac- 
turer's number,  and  paint  on  transformer  in  large  enough  figures 
to  be  legible  from  the  ground.  Using  a  loose-leaf  ledger,  give 
every  transformer  a  page  or  more,  with  the  description  of  trans- 
former, names  and  addresses  of  consumers  connected,  witli  tlie 
amount  connected — counting  each  i6-cp  lamp  at  0.05  kilowatt 
consumption — and  whether  consumer  is  on  flat  or  meter  basis. 
It  will  be  found  that  for  residence  districts  the  transformer  must 
be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  total  connected  load  when  all 
connected  are  on  flat  rates,  but  if  on  a  meter  basis,  the  trans- 
former may  have  a  capacity  of  25  per  cent  of  the  total  connected 
load.  With  every  "connect  up"  or  "disconnect"  order  the  line- 
man turns  in  the  transformer  number. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 


Keep  a  card  index  of  your  customers  in  your  operating  de- 
partment, with  information  with  regard  to  your  customers'  in- 
stallation on  the  face  of  the  card,  and  with  information  with 
regard  to  the  feeder,  "bus  line  or  main,  the  transformer,  meter 
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and  station  on  the  back.    In  other  words,  the  face  of  the  card 
should  show  the  installation,  the  back  the  service  record.     See 
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sanipk-  endosfti.  Gutter  arran^ft:  them  geographically,  that  is, 
according  t<i  lal  .<trecis;  (hi  separate  meter  ami  a  transftirmcr 
record.  Doi;<,i,.\ss  I'i-rnkit. 
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F  32.  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  record  of  loca- 
tion, size,  etc.,  of  overhead  lines  1  Describe  a  desirable  system 
of  symbols  for  poles  and  lines. 


Small  companies  serving  but  four  or  five  square  miles  of 
territory  will  find  maps  of  400  or  500  feet  to  one-inch  scale  suited 
to  their  needs.  Larger  companies,  covering  from  10  to  2=..  square 
miles,  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  use  ma])s  in  atlas  form. 
Where  a  system  of  secondaries  is  run.  subject  to  frequent  changes 
and  consequent  erasures,  it  will  be  more  <lesirable  to  record 
location  of  poles  in  a  sejiarate  atlas  for  pages),  using  maps  of 
;iO0  feet  or  100  feet  to  inch  scale.  In  large  cities,  where  it  is 
the  custom  among  public-service  cor]M»ratinns  to  exchange  "con- 
tact" privileges  with  each  other,  the  problem  of  records  is  more 
complicated.  In  this  case  adopt  .svnibols  indicating  ownership 
of  poles  used,  record  adjacent  thereto,  job  or  index  numbers,  by 
leference  to  which  entire  correspondence  or  history  of  each  c<in- 
tact  privilege  may  lie  made  imniediateh-  accessible  with  only  a 
minimum  loss  of  time.  Where  lines  of  several  systems  are  run 
in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  use  colorerl  inks  (waterproof) 
to  emphasize  distinction  between  them.  .Show  adjacent  to  these 
lines,  sizes  of  conductor,  current  or  svstem.  ct  actcra. 


w.u 


Polts  owned  by  tlectrit.-  liijht  i'<impaiiy. 

Poles  in  which  electric  li^hi  company  m;iy  have  a 
joint  or  half  inlcresi.  Relative  position  of  initials 
will  indicate  company  having  prior  claims  or 
original  ri^hi  of  way. 

r^  Poles   on    which    contact    privileges    have    been 

eiTV  leased  from  city  (or  other  company). 

Primary  circuits  of  single,  2  or  3-phase,  fl  >    It-ra. 

^^^^^~—^—  Sccondarv  lines. 


The  series  of  symbols  given  herewith  arc  used  by  one  of  the 
largest  American  companies.  A  nuiltiplicity  of  symbols  should 
be  avoided,  as  it  increases  probability  of  errors,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  system  as  an  exact  record. 

F.  S.  Chaxoler. 
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A  map  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  record  of  overhead  lines. 
Feeders,  primary  and  secondary,  can  be  designated  by  dtfTcrent 
colors  and  different  classes  of  rulings,  and  the  size  of  wire  can 
be  plainly  marked.  In  addition  to  the  map,  an  indexed  record 
of  streets  on  which  there  are  mains  can  be  kept,  giving  the 
length  of  line  and  size  of  wire.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

Card  for  each  pole,  with  diagram,  number  of  pole,  gauge 
of  wire,  number  of  circuit,  and  pin  each  wire  occupies. 

W.    W.    TiTZEU- 

Use  one  of  the  many  card  systems  now  in  use. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Have  a  board  background  and  paste  a  map  over  this.  Use 
wire  nails  for  poles  and  different  sizes  and  colors  of  twine 
string  to  represent  the  different  circuits.  F.  W.  Bullock. 

P  33.  What  method  of  taking  and  recording  data  consti- 
tutes the  most  accurate  means  of  determining  the  resistance 
losses  in  both  primary  and  secondary  systems  of  distribation 
where  the  oirooits  ore  always  alive? 

P  34.  Have  you  any  system  of  regularly  inspecting  pole 
lines?  If  so,  what  records  are  kept  showing  the  oondition  of 
the  lines  at  time  of  inspection? 

A  system  of  regular  inspection  is  maintained  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  by  which  all  overhead  lines  arc  covered  once  in  three 
months,  and  important  leads  oftener.  The  inspector  is  an  ex- 
perienced lineman  who  makes  special  note  of  the  condition  of 
wires,  pins  and  insulators,  cross-arms  and  poles  witli  reference 
to  their  causing  interruption  of  service;  also  the  clearance  be- 
tween lighting  mains  and  signal  wires  at  all  points  where  they 
intersect  without  the  use  of  a  junction  pole;  the  condition  of 
lightning  arresters,  fuse  boxes  and  ground  wires.  The  diagram 
showing  the  clearance  at  each  intersection  of  foreign  wires  is 
kept  on  file  and  note  is  made  of  the  date  of  subsequent  inspec- 
tions on  the  back  of  this  sketch.  H.  B.  Gear. 
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Yes.    Attached  are  forms  that  we  use  for  this  purpose. 


Z)a<«. 


JVr. 
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Report  receiof^  hy. 

Ortler  ianitd  to. 

to  Kewe  above  work  eompUt^d. 
Datteomjtleifd  .„ by... 


Order  Jfo. 
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We  inspect  our  pole  lines  once  a  year,  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  examine  the  poles  at  surface  of  ground  very  care- 
fully, making  notes  of  all  defects  needing  attention  within  the 
year.  These  notes  are  brought  to  the  office  and  arranged  in 
wards :  a  sheet  is  then  made  out  for  each  ward  and  after  the 
work  is  done  the  sheets  are  filed.  J.  F.  C. 

Divide  the  lines  into  sections  or  districts ;  have  every  pole 
in  each  section  numbered.  The  number  of  inspectors  necessary 
depends  entirely  on  local  conditions.  If  the  line  is  constructed 
in  good  shape,  using  good  substantial  material,  it  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  attention  as  a  poor  line.        D.  Clinton^  Shain. 

Every  employee  is  an  inspector  who  reports  each  day  any 
defects  discovered.  A  thorough  inspection  of  each  pole  is  made 
once  a  year  by  a  competent  lineman.  W.  W.  Titzeix. 

A — All  work  and  maintenance  of  tliis  character  is  under 
charge  of  the  superintendent  of  distribution.  B — Installation  and 
repairs  are  under  the  charge  of  the  general  foreman  of  the  gang 
doing  the  work,  and  reporting  to  the  superintendent  of  distribu- 
tion. C — An  inspector  of  overhead  lines,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  any  defect,  either  actual  or  prospective;  reporting  to 
superintendent  of  distribution.  D — A  chief  inspector  with 
authority  to  investigate  all  defective  conditions  of  the  company; 
reporting  to  the  manager.  This  man  also  handles  claims  arising 
from  accidents  or  damages.  Douglass  Bi-rxett. 

We  liave  inaugurated  a  very  successful  system  of  line  in- 
spection. The  city  is  divided  into  a  given  number  of  inspection 
routes,  one  of  which  is  covered  by  the  line  gang  each  week.  A 
report  of  all  troubles  found  is  made  in  writing  by  the  line  fore- 
man, and  is  recorded  in  a  card  catalogue,  classified  by  inspection 
routes  and  under  routes  by  streets  or  locations.  In  this  way 
the  condition  of  the  lines  and  poles  may  be  very  carefully  fol- 
lowed, and  the  result  is  fewer  breakdowns  and  less  expense 
than  formerly  for  line  inspection  and  repairs  to  lines,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  comparative  frequency  of  inspection  makes  it 
possible  to  repair  defects  before  any  serious  trouble  has  arisen. 
Thk  Fdison  F.i.F.c.  Tli.'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 
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We  inspect  all  lines  every  three  months ;  make  up  estimates 
of  repairs  necessary.  Augusta  Ry.  akd  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  We  have  a  regular  inspector  who  does  nothing  but 
inspect  poles,  cross-arms  and  wires,  and  a  daily  log  book  is  kept, 
showing  the  condition  of  all  lines  at  the  time  of  inspection. 
Minor  repairs  are  sometimes  made  by  this  inspector. 

W.  T.  M..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Ox 

We  send  a  practical  lineman  out  with  the  pole-record  clerk; 
he  tests  the  poles  and  if  he  finds  any  that  need  replacing,  the 
pole-record  clerk  records  same  and  after  consulting  with  the 
superintendent  orders  them  changed.  We  make  an  inspection 
once  every  year.  John  J.  Gaffney. 

F  36.  What  should  overhead  repairs  ooit  per  annum  per 
kilowatt-hoiir  sold? 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  on  overhead  lines  should  not 
exceed  0.09  cent  per  kiIowatt*hour  sold. 

G.   Wlt3UR  HUBLBY. 

They  do  cost  between  five  and  ten  per  cent  of  original  invest- 
ment, not  including  copper  investment,  according  to  the  soil 
the  poles  are  set  in,  and  tlie  elements  to  which  the  cross-arms 
and  pins  are  subjected.  J.  F.  C 

The  cost  of  overhead  repairs  per  kilowatt  per  year  should 
be  about  .55  cent.  John  J.  Gaffney. 

F  36.  (a)  What  is  the  average  life  of  yellow-pine  crow* 
armsl     (b)  Cypress  cross-armsT     (c)   White-pine  croas-armsT 

In  this  locality  yellow  pine  cross-arms  of  a  good  quality 
will  last  about  five  years  unpainted,  but  by  dipping  them  in  a 
composition  known  as  Barot  (a  kind  of  creosote  that  is  a  non- 
conductor for  the  average  voltage  not  exceeding  1 1 50  volts) 
the  life  is  ver>'  much  longer.  Q'press  docs  not  last  here  at  all. 
and  is  not  very  strong.  White  pine  is  too  expensive,  so  have 
never  tried  it.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 
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F  37.  Ii  it  good  pnotioe  to  carry  more  than  one  high- 
teniion,  S-phaie  oironit  on  a  nngflepole  lineT 

We  have  carried  two  circuits,  30,000  volts,  three-phase,  <mi 
one  pole  line  for  four  and  one-half  years.  We  have  not  as  yet 
had  any  serious  trouble.  H.  J.  Gille. 

Yes,  if  it  is  impossible  to  build  two  pole  lines. 

Harry  M.  Hope. 

Yes;  arranged  as  shown  in  diagram. 


Fred  B.  Sharps. 

Where  the  cost  of  a  duplicate  pole  line  is  prohibitive,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  have  two  distinct  circuits  on  the  same  pole 
line,  using  two  cross-arms  of  proper  dimensions,  and  running 
the  three  wires  of  each  circuit  in  triangle,  one  complete  circuit 
on  each  side  of  pole.  Unless  the  voltage  is  enormously  high, 
one  circuit  may  tiien  be  continued  in  service  while  the  other  is 
opened  for  repairs  or  connections.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

It  is  good  practice  to  carry  at  least  two  high-tension  three- 


phase  circuits  on  a  single  pole  line,  constructed  as  per  sketch, 
or  with  cross-arms  vice  versa.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

The  writer  does  not  consider  it  good  practice  except  in  cases 
where  lines  are  particularly  free  from  trouble.    Where  the  lines 
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traverse   a   rugged   country,    with   possibility   of   frequent   line 
trouble,  two  separate  pole  lines,  of  one  circuit  each,  are  preferable. 

L.  O.  \'eser. 

It  is  good  practice  to  run  two  high-tension,  three-phase 
circuits  on  single  pole  line.  They  can  be  symmetrically  arranged 
by  using  two  cross-arms  and  haying  one  circuit  on  each  side  of 
the  pole,  one  wire  on  the  top  arm,  two  wires  on  the  bottom  arm 
of  each  circuit.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

The  carrying  of  more  than  one  high-tension  circuit  on  a 
single  pole  line  becomes  less  desirable  as  the  operating  voltage 
increases.  With  line  voltages  above  15,000  or  20,000  volts,  it  is 
difticult  to  make  repairs  on  one  of  two  lines  carried  on  the  same 
poles  if  one  of  the  lines  breaks  down  and  it  is  desired  to  con- 
tinue the  service  over  the  other  line.  At  pressures  of  30,000 
volts  and  above,  repair  work  on  one  line' while  the  second  line 
remains  in  operation  is  practically  impossible,  and  in  such  cases 
there  may  be  a  decided  advantage  in  putting  up  two  separate 
pole  lines,  each  one  to  carry  a  single  transmission  circuit  only. 

H,  H.  Barnes^  Jr. 

As  one  high-tension  line  can  not  be  repaired  safely  while 
another  high-tension  line  on  the  same  pole  is  alive,  it  seems  to 
me  poor  policy  where  the  line  is  well  made  and  inspected,  to 
put  two  lines  on  one  pole.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

This  depends  upon  the  voltage  on  the  circuits,  the  condition 
of  the  country  traversed,  the  weather  conditions,  the  operating 
conditions  and  the  financial  conditions  of -the  company. 

With  heavy  line  construction,  a  good  right  of  way,  poles 
not  over  90  or  100  feet  apart,  and  lines  not  nearer  than  36  inches, 
centre  to  centre,  I  consider  it  good  practice  to  carry  two  trans- 
mission lines  on  one  pole.  This  should  be  avoided,  however,  if 
possible,  as  better  service  can  be  maintained  by  using  independent 
I>ole  lines.  A.  Balsley. 

This  depends  on  the  voltage  of  the  circuit,  and  the  amount 
of  i><>wer  transmitted:  on  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
construction    of    lines:    also    on    the    room    available    for    lines 
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Where  a  large  amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  at  a  high 
voltage  it  is  desirable,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  to  have  two  separate 
pole  lines,  although  there  might  be  more  than  one  circuit  on  a 
single  pole  line.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

F  38.  In  mimiiig  a  transmission  line  throngh  the  conntry, 
ii  there  sufficient  gain  in  using  insulated  wire  to  warrant  the 
extra  cost? 

No.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

It  is  useless  to  use  insulated  wire  on  high-tension  trans- 
mission lines.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

Think  not  on  potentials  exceeding  2000  volts. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

The  use  of  insulated  wire  for  a  transmission  line  in  an  open 
country  has  no  advantage  over  the  use  of  bare  wire.  The  insu- 
lating supports  must  in  any  event  be  depended  upon  for  the 
insulation  of  the  line,  and  the  line  ought  to  be  carefully  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with  trees  or  other  objects  that  might 
cause  grounds  or  cros.ses.  Dl'Gald  C.  Jackson 

No ;  it  would  be  a  poor  investment,  with  no  advantages. 

L.  O.  \'eser. 

For  high-tension  work,  I  do  not  think  an\'thing  is  gained 
by  insulated  wires.  H.  J.  Gille. 

No,  you  should  never  use  insulation  on  high-tension  wires 
when  nin  in  uninhabited  districts,  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  the  advantage  of  its  use  anywhere,  as  1000  volts  will 
penetrate  three-braid  weather  covering  during  a  rain  and  to  a 
great  extent  when  dry  if  the  contact  i.';  good ;  but  it  is  a  great  help 
among  trees.  Still.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  all  see 
the  day  when  it  will  not  be  used  where  the  high-tension  wires 
are  used  in  cities  and  towns,  but.  the  companies  will  have  the 
right  to  trim  trees  so  as  to  prevent  grounds  and  shorts. 

Frkp  M.  Lege,  Jr. 
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No.    Cutting  all  trees  is  the  only  assurance  of  freedom  from 
trouble.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 


There  is  no  advantage  in  using  insulated  wire  for  high- 
\oiiage  transmission  lines.  W.  G-  Carlton. 


P  39.  Where  the  andergronnd  and  overhead  on  a  3-phaj« 
lS,000-volt  transmission  line  meet,  what  would  be  the  limit  of 
distance  away  from  the  riser  that  one  might  install  arresten  or 
static  dissipatort  with  good  effect!  Wonld  there  be  any  objeo- 
tion  to  one  arrester  for  one  phase  on  each  of  three  consecntiTe 
poles  beyond  the  riser,  the  poles  being  spaced  about  100  feet  apart  t 


My  opinion  is  that  the  best  constniction  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  lightning-arrester  or  cable- terminal  bouse  in  which  the 
choke  coils,  lightning  arresters  and  cable  terminals  could  be 
properly  installed.  H.  J.  Gili^ 


Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  set  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  lightning-arrester  installation.  TTicir  proper  disposi- 
tion for  obtaining  the  maximum  protective  effect  depends  upon 
the  local  conditions,  such  as  contours  of  district  covered  by  the 
lines,  the  prevalence  of  trees  or  buildings  that  may  tend  to  dis- 
sipate the  charge,  and  the  character  and  severity  of  the  lightning 
discharges. 

Good  practice  demands  that  some  form  of  weatherproof 
protection,  usually  a  small  substation,  be  provided  for  high- 
tension  protective  devices,  in  which  case,  the  lightning  arresters 
will,  of  course,  be  banked  adjacent  to  the  riser.  In  the  case 
cited,  choke  coils  will  probably  be  necessary  to  protect  the  under- 
ground cables. 

A  very  good  article  appeared  in  the  Electric  Club  Journal 
for  March,  outlining  a  system  of  test  for  determining  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  lightning  arresters.  This  involves  comparatively 
little  trouble,  and  would  probably  be  of  considerable  value  in 
the  average  high-tension  transmission.  M.  Carringtom. 
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F  40.  Would  there  be  any  objeotiona  to  installmg:  a  220- 
440*Tolt  overhead  distributing  Byitem  in  a  small  town  having 
so  many  trees  as  to  prohibit  the  installation  of  a  2300-volt  system 
without  excessive  trimming? 

The  objection  to  installing  a  220-440- volt  overhead  distri- 
bution is  that  if  the  system  covers  very  much  territory  the  loss 
is  too  great  or  the  cost  of  copper  is  prohibitive.  I  would  not 
advise  220-440-volt  distribution  if  the  lines  are  more  than  2000 
to  2500  feet  from  centre  of  distribution.  Even  with  low  voltage 
the  leakage  is  considerable,  especially  in  localities  where  there 
is  considerable  rain.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

None,  provided  neutral  wire  is  grounded  and  distances  not 
prohibitive.  In  some  cases  the  increased  all-day  efficiency  of 
a  direct-current  plant  of  this  character  over  one  of  2300  volts 
alternating  would  more  than  offset  the  increased  cost  of  copper 
and  construction.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

Best  system  of  distribution  would  depend  on  the  general 
layout  of  the  town,  as  to  location  of  customers  with  reference 
to  each  other  and  to  the  generating  station ;  also  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  future  growth  of  business. 

Primar}-  wires  can  be  run  through  trees  without  trimming. 
See  answer  to  question  P   i*). 

The  use  of  a  limited  amount  of  this  construction,  which  is 
of  course  expensive,  might  make  it  possible  to  reach  a  number 
of  centres  of  distribution  in  various  sections  of  the  town  where 
transformers  could  be  placed  and  the  adjacent  territory  fed  by 
llo-220-volt  secondaries.  Warren  Partridge. 

A  system  using  a  three-wire,  220-440-volt  distribution  is 
entirely  practicable  for  use  in  small  towns,  and  is  being  used 
in  various  small  towns  with  marked  success.  Its  installation 
is  sometimes  less  expensive  than  a  2300-volt  system,  since  the 
former  does  not  call  for  any  expenditure  for  transformers.  It 
is  extremely  important,  however,  to  inspect  all  house  wiring  with 
a  great  deal  of  care  when  it  is  directly  associated  with  a  440- 
volt  circuit.  The  440-voIt  pressure  is  also  of  doubtful  advan- 
V.  2—18 
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tage  for  house-to-house  distribution,  on  account  of  the  serious 
shocks  that  may  be  received  from  it  unless  the  wiring  and  fix- 
tures have  been  inspected  with  great  fidelity. 

DuGAu>  C.  Jackson. 


The  low-tension  system  would  be  preferable. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


You  will  find  that  a  great  amount  of  copper  will  be  nec- 
essary if  your  city  is  very  badly  scattered,  and  the  use  of  220- 
volt  lamps  is  still  expensive  where  you  have  a  very  great  varia- 
tion in  your  voltage,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  filament;  the 
220-volt  lamp  is  yet  some  distance  from  perfection. 

I  should  recommend  2300  volts  and  the  use  of  split  glass 
insulators  to  go  through  the  trees  or  over  them.  By  smooth 
talking  you  should  be  able  to  get  an  ordinance  passed  to  per- 
mit the  trimming  of  trees,  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  to  prevent 
grounds.  You  will  find  that  a  tree  is  not  an  exceptionally  good 
conductor,  except  in  places  where  you  have  a  great  deal  of  rain. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


The  line  loss  would  be  the  principal  objection. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  number  of  trees  should  determine  the 
voltage,  as  a  2300-volt  line  can  be  carried  over  the  trees  on  tall 
poles,  carried  through  the  trees  and  held  by  proper  tree  insula- 
tors, or  suspended  over  the  centre  of  the  street  on  cross  sus- 
pension. If,  however,  the  town  is  small,  the  220-44ovolt  system 
will  be  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  first  cost  will  be  less  than 
that  of  a  2300-volt  alternating-current  system.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  equalize  the  voltage  and  feed  lights  from  a  centre  of 
distribution.  A.  Balsley. 

The  leakage  on  a  220-440-volt  overhead  system,  on  account 
of  wires  passing  through  trees,  would  not  be  a  serious  matter 
even  in  wet  weather.  W.  G.  Carlton. 
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F  41.  What  is  the  best  oombined  swftoh  and  out-out  to  uh 
on  aerial  lines  of  2300  volts,  where  a  tap  carryuig  16  amperes 
or  more  is  taken  off  a  main  line? 

P.  &  S.  porcelain  plugs  for  junction  poles. 

Fr&d  H.  Suarpe. 

Standard  types  of  porcelain  transformer  fuse  blocks  will 
serve  admirably  as  combined  fuses  and  switches  on  2300-voIt 
taps.  Warren  Partridge. 

Primar>'  cut-outs,  such  as  are  furnished  with  large  trans- 
formers by  Westinghouse  or  General  Electric  Company,  give 
excelleiU  service,  Lliougli  they  arc  sometimes  exploded  by  light- 
ning. Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

For  taps  up  to  and  including  [5  amperes  the  usual  forms  of 
porcelain  transformer  cut-outs  with  aluminum  fuses  have  been 
found  very  satisfactory.  For  larger  taps  it  is  usually  preferable 
to  connect  them  up  with  any  of  the  standard  forms  of  fuse  box 
equipped  with  copper  wire  instead  of  fuse  wire,  the  fuse  box 
being  used  merely  as  a  switch  in  locating  trouble,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  station  fuses  take  care  of  any  short-circuits  that  may 
come  in  on  the  larger  mains  than  to  attempt  to  fuse  them  on  the 
poles.  H.  B.  Gear. 

The  best  means  of  switching  or  cutting  out  from  jooovolt 
taps  carrying  15  amperes  or  more  is  by  use  of  small  oil-break 
switch.  This  switch  is  thoroughly  weatherproof  and  is  made 
t(-  be  attached  to  cross-arms  substantially  the  same  as  primary 
cut-out  boxes.  Such  a  switch  is  made  and  can  be  obtained  on 
the  market.  W.  E.  Holmes, 

General  Electric  type  2300-yolt,  30-ampere  plug  cut-out,  the 
same  as  used  on  transformers.  They  enable  you  to  fuse  and  cut 
your  circuit  out  without  endangering  your  employees. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

We  have  found  the  porcelain  fuse  block  to  be  the  handiest 
for  comparatively  small  capacity. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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F  42.  If  a  S-phase  pounded  system  U  originally  installed, 
protected  from  lightning  and  static  by  a  proper  number  of 
arresters  on  each  wire  to  ground,  and  Later  the  star  point  of 
the  generators  is  grounded,  what  changes  would  yon  make  in 
your  arresters? 

If  the  original  installation  of  lightning  arresters  is  designed 
to  lake  care  of  pressure  from  phase  to  phase,  the  connections  on 
the  arresters  could  be  changed  so  as  lo  include  only  enough  gaps 
ir  the  arrester  circuit  to  take  care  of  the  pressure  frutn  the  phase 
wire  to  the  ground  after  the  star  point  of  the  generator  is 
grounded.  H.  B.  Gear. 

Groundmg  the  star  point  of  the  generator  does  not  change 
the  i>otential  of  the  system  in  any  way  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  make  any  change  in  lightning  arresters  where 
they  were  pmperly  installed  in  the  beginning.  In  instalhng  light- 
ning arresters  on  a  three-phase  system  that  was  not  grounded, 
the  tendency  would  be,  however,  to  have  the  lightning  arresters 
set  for  a  higher  potential  than  necessary.  G.  N,  Eastman. 

Assume  that  the  voltage  of  this  line  is  2300  volts.  If  a 
ground  came  on  the  line  the  maximum  strain  across  the  arresters 
would  be  2300  volts.  When  the  star  point  has  been  grounded  the 
maximum  strain  across  the  arrester  is  only  2300  -^  1.73  =  1330 
volts,  which  is  only  58  per  cent  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  case. 
I  should  therefore  reduce  the  size  of  the  arrester  by  about  42 
per  cent.  E.  F.  Lecge. 

P  43,  On  a  series  incandescent  oironit.  6000  volts  potential, 
operated  from  alternating-current  transformer,  is  it  possible  to 
ui«  2000-volt  lightning  arresters,  one  between  each  wire  and  the 
gronnd  t 

Not  if  aioo  volts  will  take  the  grouml  on  your  2000-wlt 
arrester.  Fred  B.  Sharps. 


Current  might  follow  lightning  across  and  short-circuit 
lines.  Would  use  two  aooo-volt  arresters,  or  preferably  an 
arrester  designed  especially  for  scries  circuits  of  this  character. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 
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A  2000-volt  lightning  arrester  may  be  used,  provided  tfie 
line  is  clear  of  grounds. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  Clayton  Geiger. 

It  will  probably  be  possible  to  use  2000-volt  lightning 
arresters,  one  between  each  wire  and  the  ground,  on  5000-volt 
series  incandescent  circuits  operated  from  alternating-current 
tfans  formers.  In  case  of  trouble  on  the  line,  however,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  grounding  of  the  line  near  one  of 
tfie  transformer  terminals,  the  2000-volt  arresters  would  probably 
spill  over  to  ground.  It  would  certainly  be  far  preferable 
in  practice  to  use  arresters  designed  for  the  operating  voltage, 
as  this  would  avoid  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  circuit  when  the 
Hne  becomes  grounded  on  one  side.  H.  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 

No.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Yes.  Use  a  2000-volt,  double-pole  arrester,  connected  single- 
pole.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

No.  G.  E.  Palmer. 

F  44.  In  the  case  of  a  3-phase,  60-cycle  system  supplying 
motors,  is  the  liability  of  rerening  phases  sufficiently  great  to 
warrant  the  use  of  reverse-phase  relays? 

No.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

Think  not.  Have  had  occasion  to  observe  lather  closely 
the  operation  of  several  extensive  installations  of  three-phase 
motors,  and  have  never  known  or  heard  of  trouble  from  this 
cause.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

The  use  of  reverse-phase  relays  would  no  doubt  be  advisable 
where  an  inexpensive  form  of  relay  is  available.  At  present  it 
seems  better  to  have  linemen  and  station  men  subject  to  a  set 
of  rules  for  working  on  three-phase  lines  by  which  they  will  be 
enabled  to  do  their  own  testing  for  phase  rotation  and  thus 
reduce  the  liabilitv  of  reversal  to  a  minimum.  H.  B.  Gear. 
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tt  1.    Zi  any  town  of   10,000  population  or  under  usin; 
underground  lines  t 


Manchester,  Mass. 


H.  BOTTOMLEY. 


Q,  2.  How  can  a  central  station  detemune,  without  going: 
into  elaborate  details,  at  what  time  business  will  justify  putting 
lines  underground? 


This  is  rather  a  matter  of  local  conditions,  requirements  and 
judgment  in  each  case.  Douglass  Burnett. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  a  company  can  not  determine 
accurately  from  a  financial  standpoint  whether  or  not  putting 
wires  underground  would  be  a  paying  propositicn.  If,  how- 
ever, the  owners  of  a  system  are  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  the  business  as  carried  on  at  present  will  be  still  a  business 
at  the  end  of  20  or  30  years,  it  would  pay  to  put  wires  under- 
ground in  the  business  portion  of  almost  any  city  of  10,000  or 
more  inhabitants.  The  cost  of  maintaining  an  undergfround 
system  is  so  tiuich  less  than  that  of  an  overhead  system  and  the 
general  satisfaction  from  the  use  of  an  underground  system  is 
so  great,  that  the  matter  can  not  be  considered  purely  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

Tables  have  been  published  by  the  different  engineering 
bocieties  and  by  the  companies  manufacturing  undergroimd 
cable  and  conduits  which  make  it  easy  to  prepare  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  placing  lines  underground. 

The  cost  of  operating  underground  lines  will,  in  general, 
be  less  than  that  of  operating  overhead  lines,  but  unless  the 
system  is  of  considerable  size,  it  would  be  best  not  to  figurv 
on  much  saving  in  operation. 

The  depreciation  on  underground  conduit  well  installed  is 
very  small.    Five  per  cent  would  probably  be  a  fair  figure.    The 
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deterioration   on   cables  would   be  considerably   more  than  on 
conduit.    Eight  to  ten  per  cent  would  probably  be  fair  figures. 

W.  G.  Carlton. 

a  3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  paper* 
insulated  and  rabber-insnlated  cables  for  underground  work  on 
25-c7cle,  6600-volt  system  T 

We  have  used  paper-insuIatcd  cable  on  66oo-volt  systems 
wth  good  results,  and  find  the  cable  cheaper  than  rubbcr- 
insulatfd.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

The  principlt;  advantage  of  using  paper- insulated  cables  on 
underground  construction  is  that  of  lower  first  cost,  and  the 
Itrincipal  disadvantage  is  its  liability  to  crack  and  break  during 
process  of  its  installation,  although  this  trouble  is  more  liable 
to  occur  in  smaller  cables,  such  as  used  for  series  arc  lines,  than 
m  larger  sizes.  G.  WiLBOR  HUBtEV. 

Q  4.  Should  periodical  insulation  testa  be  made  on  low- 
tension  nndeigronnd  cables  1  If  so,  how  often  shonld  such  testa 
be  made  and  what  method  of  test  should  be  used?  Answer  same 
questions  relative  to  high-tension  underground  cables,  also  as  to 
overhead  lines, 


Insulation  tests  can  not  be  made  on  low-tension  mains  to 
which  house  services  are  connected,  for  tlie  reason  that  the  test 
would  include  the  insulation  of  the  house  wiring.  It  is  ad\*isablc 
to  test  feeders  and  tie  lines  that  can  be  isolated  from  other 
wiring  at  reasonable  intervals.  All  that  is  necessary  is  an  insu- 
lation test  with  a  portable  voltmeter. 

Insulation  tests  on  high-tension  underground  cables,  operat- 
ing at  5000  volis  or  lower,  are  of  some  value  in  keeping  track  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  cables.  It  is  doubtful  If  it  is  worth 
while  to  make  any  elaborate  tests  on  such  cables.  A  test  made 
with  an  ordinarj-  portable  direct-current  voltmeter  and  a  batterv 
giving  50  to  100  volts  should  be  satisfactory. 

On  high-tension  lines,  operating  at  pressures  above  5000 
volts,  it  is  a  question  whetlicr  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
insulation    measurements    at    short    intervals.      One    company, 
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operating  approximately  twenty  three-conductor.  9000-volt 
wndergrounil  cables,  tit  length  ranging  from  one  to  five  miles, 
made  weekly  insulation  tests  with  a  galvanometer  for  more  than 
a  year.  During  this  lime  no  trouble  was  located  by  means  of 
the  weekly  tests,  yet  several  f>iirn-<nit.s  occurred  on  these  lines. 
ff  it  were  possible  to  make  tests  at  shorter  intervals,  some  good 
might  result  from  them,  or  faults  in  cables  might  sonietime  be 
delected  by  weekly  tests.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  of  bother 
to  gel  lines  for  test,  and  there  is  a  certain  element  of  dangcr 
for  the  men  doing  the  testing.  For  these  reasons  ii  is  doubtful 
i;"  it  is  worth  while  to  make  insulation  tests  on  high-tension 
lines  at  short  intervals. 

These  reasons  also  apply  to  overhead  high-tcnsirm  cables 
and  there  is  the  further  difficulty  tliat  insulation  tests  on  over- 
head cables  depend  very  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  weather. 

\V.  G.  Carltox. 

ft  S.  'What  guarantees  are  demanded  of  the  manufactnrw 
on  low-tension  cable  for  underground  circuits  as  to  thickuesi  and 
quality  of  insnlation?  As  to  conductivity  f  As  to  thickness  and 
quality  of  lead!  Answer  same  questions  relative  to  high-tension 
underground  cables. 

The  best  guarantee  to  obtain  from  a  manufacturer  of  under- 
ground cable  is  a  test  of  all  cable  after  it  is  installed  in  the 
ducts  at  some  reasonable  test  pressure,  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  use  to  which  the  cable  is  to  be  put ;  also  a  guarantee  from 
the  manufacturers  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more  from  the 
date  test  is  completed.  The  thickness  of  lead  and  insulation 
would  vary  with  the  various  sizes  of  cables  required,  but  the 
purchaser  should  lean  rather  to  both  hea^"}'  lead  and  heavy 
insulation  than  to  have  either  comparatively  light 

F.  G.  PROUTT, 


It  is  generally  better,  particularly  for  a  small  company,  to 
leave  the  specifications  for  tindergronnd  cable,  both  for  low  and 
high-tension  work,  to  the  manufacturers.  Comparisons,  how- 
ever, should  be  made  between  the  thicknesses  of  the  paper  and 
lead  walls  that  the  different  inaniifaclurers  propose  to  furnish. 

W.  G.  Carliun. 
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Q  6.  Will  some  of  the  oompanies  who  have  used  paper 
ininlated  lead-encased  cable  on  8000-Tolt  series-arc  oirooits, 
inolndingr  loops  up  the  lamp  pole,  give  their  results  with  same! 

We  are  using  paper-insulated  cables  on  arc  circuits,  and  they 
give  very  good  satisfaction.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Paper  cable,  lead-covered,  is  used  very  successfully  on  8000- 
\olt  arc  circuits.  The  lead  sheath  should  be  grounded  at  inter- 
vals to  decrease  the  electrolysis.  It  must  be  handled  very 
carefully,  so  that  the  sheath  is  not  punctured,  as  this  would 
result  in  moisture  gathering,  which  would  destroy  the  insula- 
tion. H.  J.  Meyer. 

With  seven-thirty-second-inch  insulation,  frequent  punctures 
occur  after  cable  has  been  in  use  seven  to  nine  years.  Some  of 
the  trouble,  however,  is  due  to  electrolysis ;  almost  no  trouble  with 
sections  of  cable  running  up  the  poles. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g    Co.  of  Boston. 

Q  7.  How  does  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  undei^ound 
lines  compare  with  that  of  overhead  lines? 

In  general  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  underground  lines 
is  very  much  less  than  that  of  overhead  lines.  In  case  of  a 
bad  burn-out  the  repairs  will,  however,  be  much  higher  than 
on  overhead  work.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

Q  8.  What  current-carrying  capacity  per  1000  circular 
mils  should  be  allowed  in  underground  feeders? 

The  current-carrying  capacity  of  underground  feeders  (or 
mains)  should  be  such  that  the  maximum  load  would  not  cause 
an  excessive  rise  in  temperature,  but  would  stand  large  overload 
for  a  short  time. 

Allowing  a  maximum  rise  in  temperature  at  50  degrees 
■centigrade,  the  amperage  per  1000  circular  mils  would  be: 


Slies  of  Feeder*.  Ciriular  MiK 

Ainperufci;  per  i<"i  > 

Circular  Mils 

1,500,000 

O.l) 

I.OOO.COU 

1 .0 

7?0,0(XJ 

1 . 1 

500,000 

[  .2 

3511.000 

1 .5 
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In  concentric  feeders  the  current  should  be  about  five  per 
cent  less.  G.  M.  Armbrust. 

One  ampere  per  1000  circular  mils  is  a  fair  rating  for  inter- 
mittent duty ;  that  is,  during  the  ordinary  peak  load  up  to  three 
hours.  For  continuous  duty,  0.75  ampere  is  safer  and  better 
for  the  cable. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g   Co.  of  Boston. 

One  ampere  per  1000  circular  mils  is  carrying  capacity 
allowed  on  underground   feeders.  H.   J.   Meyer. 

tt  9.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  those  operating  paper 
and  lead  cables  nnder  water  f  Is  not  the  trouble  from  electro- 
lysis likely  to  be  less,  and,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  cable  longer, 
than  when  installed  in  the  ordinary  manner? 

Cables  give  almost  no  trouble  under  water.  No  trouble  from 
electrolysis  except  where  cables  enter  and  leave  the  water,  and 
that  is  obviated  by  bonding  and  installing  some  bare  conductors 
at  that  point  to  take  care  of  the  foreign  currents. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

ft  10.  What  protection  can  be  given  lead  covering  of  under- 
ground cables  from  ground  currents  f 

Well  bonded  together  and  connected  to  good  ground  wire, 
has  given  good  service.  Herbert  E.  Bragdon. 

Ground  the  lead  sheathing  of  cables  in  every  manhole. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Insulate  cables   from   ground   in   manholes  and   break   the 
sheaths  frequently,   inserting   insulating  joints  at  those  points. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  lead  covering  of  underground  cables  can  be  prevented 
from  carrying  stray  currents  if  the  lead  sheath  is  broken  at 
reasonable  intervals  and  some  kind  of  insulating  joint  installed 
across  the  break  in  the  lead  sheath.    With  lead  cable  installed  in 
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tile  ducts  there  is  not  much  dangler  of  any  large  amount  of 
stray  current  reaching  the  cable,  except  in  manholes  where  iron 
brackets  are  used.  It  is  not  goo6  practice  to  install  a  number 
of  lead-covered  electric  light  or  power  cables  on  a  common  iron 
support.  In  the  case  of  important  cables,  particularly  high- 
voltage  cables  carrying  large  amounts  of  power,  it  is  desirable 
to  cover  the  cable  through  the  manhole  with  vitrified  clay 
tile.  If  tile  conduit  is  used,  there  should  be  little  danger  of  stray 
airrents  affecting  the  cable  when  protected  in  manholes  in  the 
above  manner.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

Q  11.    What  kind  of  duct  and  what  kind  of  insulation  is 
best  for  underground  lines? 


Fibre  conduit 


FiiEo  B.  Sharpe. 


Multiple  terra-cotta  duct;  chiefly  on  account  of  durability. 

L.  Cahspecken. 


In  selecting  a  conduit  for  underground  lines  there  are  several 
requirements  that  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

( 1 )  The  ducts  should  be  practicably  indestructible,  not  sub- 
ject to  disintegration  from  the  elements,  water,  acids,  alkalies, 
et  catera,  or  to  electrolysis. 

(2)  The  ducts  should  have  a  smooth  inside  surface  to 
permit  of  drawing  in  cable  easily,  should  be  reasonable  in  cost 
and  economical  to  install. 

Many  forms  of  conduit  have  been  in  usei  as  wooden  pump 
log,  cement  pipe,  iron  pipe,  et  astera,  all  subject  to  more  or 
leas  objections.  The  duct  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  is 
vitrified  clay  tile. 

These  ducts  are  made  in  various  sections  and  lengths,  those 
most  commonly  used  being  the  single  round  and  the  single  square 
tile,  about  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  one  and 
one-half  feet  long.  Multiple  conduit  is  made  in  two,  three,  four, 
six  and  nine-duct  sections,  and  three  feet  long. 

The  single  duct  is  most  available  for  use  in  crowded  streets 
where  groups  of  pipes  have  4o  be  crossed  or  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  go  between  pipes.    This  style  of  conduit  also  has  the 
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advaniage  of  two  walls  separating  any  two  cables,  and  every 
vertical  joint  being  broken  protection  is  afforded  for  the  cables 
in  case  ui  a  bum-out. 

Multiple  conduit  may  be  used  in  streets  free  from  obstruc- 
tions in  outlying:  districts.  G.  B.  Springer. 

Q.  IS.  Do  yon  build  conduit  with  your  own  men,  or  do 
yon  hare  it  done  by  contract?  Which  method  do  yon  consider 
eheapei.  and  how  much? 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  made  contracts  for  all  our 
underground  work  and  find  that  we  can  get  it  done  cheaper  in 
that  way  than  we  could  do  it  ourselves.  We  have  constructed 
dbout  live  miles  of  conduits  every  summer  in  this  maimer. 

Uniteo  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

With  our  own  men,  25  per  cent  cheaper  and  better  tlian  by 
contract  six  years  ago ;  have  had  it  done  by  contract  since  then. 

L.  Carspecken. 

Whenever  possible  conduit  lines  should  be  built  by  the  regu- 
lar employees  of  a  company.  After  a  conduit  system  has  once 
been  put  in  operation,  the  extensions  to  it  are  continuous  and 
it  would  be  a  poor  proposition  to  have  to  hire  a  regular  con- 
duit contractor  to  put  in  the  extensions  as  they  were  required. 
With  the  original  installation,  if  the  company  has  men  who  can 
handle  the  work  it  will  be  all  right  for  them  to  install  it;  if, 
however,  it  has  not  such  men  but  would  have  to  educate  them 
at  the  company's  expense,  it  would  be  much  better  to  put  in  the 
first  installation  by  contract.  F.  G.  Proxttt. 

Q  13.  Has  any  one  had  any  experience  with  tile  conduit 
broken  either  from  water  freezing  in  the  ducts  or  from  water 
absorbed  by  the  tile  freezing  and  cracking  same? 

We  have  seen  Hie  conduit  heaved  out  of  line  by  frost.  This 
happened  when  it  was  laid  too  near  the  surface  in  a  grass  strip 
between  curb  and  sidewalk.  We  do  not  think  it  would  have 
heaved  had  it  been  laid  deeper  or  been  underneath  a  waterproof 
pavement.  This  was  not  our  conduit.  We  make  it  a  positive 
rule  to  drain  all  our  manholes  to  the  sewers. 
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Wc  do  not  think  a  tile  that  will  absorb  water  is  fit  (or  con- 
duit construction.  Underground  Depahtment. 

The  Edison  Ill'g  Co.  op  Detroit. 

d  14.  In  laying'  mnltiple  conduit  it  ia  the  cuBtom  of  some 
companies  to  use  a  layer  of  concrete  about  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness on  the  bottom  and  top  of  conduit,  omitting^  it  entirely 
from  the  sides.  Has  any  one  had  experience  with  condaits  so 
laid  being  interfered  with  or  broken  by  men  of  other  companies 
working  around  it?  Has  this  method  been  found  to  be  poor  or 
good  economy  T 

Kind  it  best  to  surround  subway  with  three  inches  of  con- 
crete for  protection  against  digging  by  other  companies,  and 
also  to  render  subway  more  nearly  watertight  on  account  of  the 
imijcrfcct  joint  of  muUiplc-duct  conduit.  L.  Cakspecken. 

Q  15.  How  is  the  leakage  of  illuminating  gas  into  subway 
manholes  prevented  or  checked? 

Manholes  connected  through  trap  sewer  and  well  ventilated 
by  open  cover.  Herbert  E.  Rragdon. 

It  is  diBicutt  to  prevent  gas  accumulating  in  manholes  if 
there  is  a  considerable  leakage  from  gas  pipes.  Where  there 
is  any  great  amount  of  gas,  ventilated  manhole  covers  should 
be  tised.  The  gas  companies  should  also  be  notified,  so  that 
their  pipes  can  be  repaired.  Where  there  is  thought  to  be  gas 
in  manholes  they  should  be  ventilated  by  leaving  the  cover  off 
as  long  as  necessary  before  men  arc  allowed  to  work  in  tlie  hole. 
Tests  should  also  be  made  with  a  lighted  match  or  piece  of  paper 
before  sending  men  into  a  manhole  to  work  if  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  use  a  torch  or  other  flame  in  the  manhole.  Where  it 
is  not  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  gas  in  the  manhole  a  soldering 
pot  or  iron  should  be  used  instead  of  a  torch,  the  flame  being 
kept  out  of  the  manhole.  W.  G.  Cahlton. 

It  IB  a  very  difficult  matter  to  prevent  gas  from  finding 
its  way  into  subway  manholes;  the  only  preventive  means  is 
to  have  all  points  in  gas  mains  in  the  vicinity  of  manhole  calked 
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as  often  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  gas  companies  generally 
have  a  gang  of  men  follow  all  openings  made  in  the  streets  by 
various  companies,  and  calk  all  exposed  joints. 

All  manholes  larger  than  four  feet  square  should  have 
ventilated  iron  covers.  A  style  commonly  used  has  32  holes, 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  These  allow  the  gas  to 
escape  in  most  cases.  G.  B.  Springer. 

a  16.  What  is  the  best  method  of  preventing  explosions  in 
nutnlioles  from  the  combination  of  illuminating  gai  and  air,  ai 
well  as  mixtnres  of  other  gases  and  air? 

See  answer  to  question  Q  15.  Herbert  £.  BRA(ax>N. 

The  best  method  of  preventing  explosions  in  manholes  is 
to  ventilate  the  manholes.  F.  G.  Proutt, 

All  manholes  in  the  vicinity  of  gas  mains  should  be 
uncovered  and  aired  out  for  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
using  a  light  of  any  description,  and  if  there  is  the  least 
smell  of  gas  remaining  a  lighted  newspaper  or  a  piece  of 
waste  should  be  thrown  into  the  hole.  This  method  of  testing 
manholes  may  cause  a  blow-up,  but  it  may  also  save  lives. 

G.  B.  SfTUNGER. 

A  perforated  lid  on  manholes  and  service  boxes,  with  a  daily 
inspection  for  gas  leaks :  the  latter  to  be  at  once  reported  to  gas 
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company.  This,  with  air  circulating  through  pipes  carrying 
cables  has  made  explosions  very  rare.  In  sewering  manholes 
we  foimd  the  ordinary  bell  trap,  or  flat  gyrating  on  P-trap,  would 
clog  quite  often  in  heavy  rains.  Have  adopted  an  inlet  of  cast 
iron,  as  per  sketch,  and  have  no  further  trouble  on  aca)unt  of 
clogging.  L.  Carspecken. 

ft  17.  Would  it  be  a  desirable  adjunct  is  a  transformer 
manhole  to  have  a  ventilating  tube  run  from  the  bottom  of  the 
manliole  to  the  open  air,  or  do  the  pipes  carrying  the  cablet 
provide  sufficient  circulation  of  air! 

I  think  it  advisable  where  circumstances  will  permit.     The 
;|ripes  are  not  good  ventilators  as  they  are  well  Ailed  with  cable. 

Herbekt  E.  Bragoon. 

A  ventilating  tube  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  man- 
holes where  transformers  are  installed,  and  should  be  installed 
wherever  possible.  Two  tubes  should  be  installed  in  each  case, 
however,  one  from  the  bottom  of  the  manhole  and  one  from  the 
top,  so  as  to  provide  good  circulation. 

The  Edison  Er.EC.  Ii.i.'c  Co.  of  Boston. 

It  is  desirable  to  ventilate  all  manholes  in  which  trans- 
formers are  located,  either  by  having  holes  in  manhole  cover 
or  by  running  a  pipe  from  near  the  top  of  the  manhole  under 
the  street  to  the  sidewalk  and  bringing  it  up  through  the  side- 
walk in  the  shape  of  a  small  cast-iron  post. 

F.   G.   PROUTT. 

This  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the 
transformer.  In  the  case  of  a  large  transformer  heavily  loaded 
it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  as  much  ventilation  as  possible. 
The  ventilated  cover  on  the  manhole  would  probably  be  more 
5aiisfactor>'  than  a  tube.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

Q  18.  Ib  any  feeder  cable  safe  (in  large  high-tension  syt- 
tems)  that  will  not  stand  teat  of  double  voltage  for  one  minute  f 

No.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 
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In  my  opinion  a  high-tension  cable  is  not  safe  unless  it  will 
stand  a  double-voltage  test  for  one  minute.  H.  J.  Gille. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  test  feeder  cables  for  large 
high-tension  systems  at  double  the  normal  voltage.  In  one 
system  operating  at  9000  volts  and  having  about  100  miles  of 
cable  installed,  cables  are  tested  when  installed  at  50  per  cent 
above  the  normal  voltage  for  a  period  of  one  minute,  and  similar 
lests  are  made  semi-annually  on  .ill  cables.  Few  cases  of  line 
trouble  have  occurred,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  oil  switches  ou 
(he  lines  will  protect  the  stations  or  substations  from  any  line 
trouble.  During  a  period  covering  two  years'  lime  no  cables 
have  been  broken  down  on  the  semi-annual  test,  although  oc- 
casionally when  a  cable  is  first  put  in  service  it  will  break  do^\'n 
on  the  preliminary  test.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  self-evident  that  an  under- 
ground cable  that  will  not  stand  the  tests  stated  is  decidedly 
improper.  N.  T.  Wilcox. 


No. 


A.  Balsley. 


U  19.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  slow  introduction  of  high- 
tension  underground  cables,  above  13,000  volts  T 

Difficulty  in  securing  thoroughly  reliable  insulation. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

Q  20.  Is  the  installation  of  static  discharge  gaps  at  both 
ends  of  all  feeder*  of  a  high-tension  underground  system  com- 
patible with  safe  operation  1 

Yes,  if  resistances  between  discharge  gaps  and  ground  arc 
sufficiently  high  to  prevent  maintenance  of  arc  at  line  potential. 

Ralph  D  T,axto\. 


It  should  be.  under  any  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Edison  Eluc.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Boston. 
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ft  21.  What  method  of  construction  will  stop  leaking  of 
oomponnd  out  of  paper  and  lead-covered  crbles  where  the  end 
of  cable,  sweated  into  the  lug,  la  the  lowest  point  in  cable  run  ? 

The  only  method  is  to  use  a  special  dry  cable ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  cable  of  which  the  paper  insulation  is  saturated  but  has  no 
excess  of  oil.  It  would  not  be  good  practice  to  use  such  a  dry 
cable  for  general  purposes,  but  special  lengths  of  it  might  be 
used  for  station  terminals  where  the  trouble  referred  to  occurs. 

Underground  I^epabtment, 
The  EDiboy  lu/c  Co.  of  Detroit. 

Q  22.  What  is  the  oanse  of  bubbles  risiag  in  compound 
of  terminal  bells  in  13,000-volt  paper  and  lead-covered  cable 
transmission  lines  after  same  have  been  in  service  some  time? 

In  some  cases  this  has  been  found  due  to  hydrostatic  head 
in  considerable  length  of  ihe  cable  at  higher  elevation  than 
terminal  bell.  In  other  cases  the  explanation  has  been  offered 
that  bubbles  were  caused  by  healing  uf  cable  expelling  air. 

P.    JUNKERSFELD. 

ft  23.  In  an  underground  3-wire  110-220-voU  direct-current 
diitribnting  system,  is  a  bare  stranded  cable  satisfactory  for 
neutral  conductor? 

Quite  so.  Douglass  Buknett. 

I  .<;ce  no  rea.son  why  a  hare  stranded  cable  can  not  bo- 
operated  s.itisfactorily  on  an  underground  three-wire  system 
with  neutral  ground:  in  fact,  I  think  this  is  a  positive  advantage. 

N.  T.  Wilcox. 

A  bare  stranded  cable  is  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  neutral 
wire  in  uni.'ergTound  three-wire  system.         F.   G.   Proutt. 

In  two  cases  that  came  under  the  writer's  notice  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  experienced  with  bare  neutral  used  in  con- 
nection with  three-wire  underground  lighting  distribution. 

The  first  system  was  fed  from  a  station  supplying  both 
lights  and  ground-return  railway  system.     In  the  second  systent 

V.  9-Ic) 
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Ihe  light  aiid  railway  plants  were  separate,  but  the  underground 
mains  s  burl -circuited  a  loop  of  track  carrying  heavy  return 
currents.  Both  installations  were  In  a  damp,  acid  soil,  saturated 
St  intervals  by  underground  springs,  and  tlic  lighting  neutral 
was  t'ountl  to  be  carrying  a  cimsiderable  volume  of  the  railway 
return  current.  M.   Carrington. 

A  bare-copper  cable  is  satisfactory*  for  the  neutral  of  a  low- 
tension  system.  It  is  not,  however,  good  practice  to  pull  in  lead- 
ix)vered  cable  in  the  same  duct  with  a  bare-copper  cable,  since 
the  lead  covering  will  carry  neutral  current  and  may  become 
damaged.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

The  bare  cable  should  be  satisfactory  in  almost  every  case. 

M.  A.  HOCAN. 

Yes,  if  railroad  return  currents  are  not  to  be  encountered; 
if  they  are  an  insulated  cable  should  be  used. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Il4.'c  Co.  of  Bostov. 

Q  24.  What  are  the  lowest  flf^ires  on  record  of  the  annnal 
cost  per  mile  of  maintaining  underground  lines  under  ordinary 
conditions  T 


Q  25.  In  a  moderate-sized  system,  direct-oarrent,  3-win. 
110-220  volts,  about  2000  kilowatts,  it  is  suggested  to  operate 
from  the  station  'bus  all  feeders  running  to  a  distance  of  1000 
feet  or  nnder.  Pressure  wires  determine  the  rate  of  rise  of 
'bus  e.m.f.  at  time  of  maximum  load.  Beyond  this  distanee 
feeders  are  regulated  by  motor-driven  boosters,  latter  series  wotmd. 
How  does  this  check  up  with  modem  practice  in  regulation  f 

A  better  way  would  be  to  install  from  two  to  three  'busses 
in  the  station,  feeding  one  straight  from  the  generators,  and 
the  others  through  boosters.  This  will  allow  throwing  over  of 
circuits  to  obtain  tlic  minimum  voltage  variation  as  the  loads 
shift.  If  double-throw  switches  are  provided  on  the  generator 
|>ancl  it  may  be  possible  to  cut-out  one  booster,  or  at  least  hold 
It  as  a  spare,  operating  both  high  and  low  'busses  direct  from 
the  separate  generators,  when  the  load  is  heavy  enough  to 
justify  it.  M.  Carringtov. 
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In  a  station  of  2000-kw  capacity,  distributing  direct  current, 
more  than  one  "bus  should  be  operated,  unless  a  large  share  of 
Ihe  load  is  concentrated  at  points  uniformly  distant  from  the 
t>tation.  In  case  of  long  feeders  boosters  inay  be  necessary,  but 
ihcir  use  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

In  general,  the  method  described  is  standard  practice  with 
Edison  companies,  except  iii  the  use  of  boosters.  Some  com- 
panies use  boosters  for  long  feeders  that  require  extreme  press- 
ures, but  effort  is  generally  made  to  proportion  the  feeder  copper 
so  that  by  running  two  or  more  'bus  pressures  at  the  station,  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  average  pressure.  If  a  bat- 
tery is  available  several  'bus  pressures  can  be  obtained  to  meet 
irregular  pressure  conditions,  without  the  use  of  boosters. 

The  Ediso.m  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Boston. 

U  26.  Are  there  any  factors,  except  the  reiistance.  that 
would  cause  an  observable  loss  of  energy  or  watts  on  a  25-oyole, 
3-phase  transmission  line  about  7  miles  long,  one-half  of  which 
is  paper-lead  3-conductor  cable  and  one-half  overhead,  operating 
at  or  under  15,000  volts,  and  at  any  power  factor,  including 
unity?  If  so,  entimerate  same  and  give  formula  for  their  detcr- 
miuatianl 

See  pages  103-126  Foster's  Electrical  Ungineers'  Pocket 
Book.  W.  G.  Carlton. 


Currents  set  up  by  mutual  induction  (eddy  currents  or  their 
equivalent)  and  dielectric  hysteresis  might  each  come  in  to 
cause  some  considerable  losses,  and  jwrhaps  other  features  might 
also  come  in,  depending  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  installa- 
tion. The  formula  by  which  the  magnitude  of  these  losses  may 
be  calculate<l  may  be  found  in  their  general  formula  in  many 
lext-books.  but  the  specific  formula  applying  to  the  case  that 
may  be  referred  to  can  not  be  given  without  knowing  full  details, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  conditions  are  so  complex  that  the 
losses  can  not  be  accurately  computed  but  can  only  be  approxi- 
mated by  computation  and  the  application  of  judgment. 

DUGALD   C.   JaCKSOW. 
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Q  27.  What  is  the  best  roof  or  top  (not  cover)  for  man- 
holes containing  snbway  transformers  and  designed  with  a  riew 
to  keeping  water  from  penetrating  during  spring  thaws  and 
beavy  rains? 

A  good  concrete  top  for  manholes  will  be  practically  water- 
proof. Cracks  are  likely  to  develop  in  manhole  walls,  particu- 
larly in  the  corner  between  the  side  walls  and  the  roof.  These 
should  be  kept  cemented  up.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

Probably  the  best  roof  for  manholes  is  concrete.  In  la)'ing 
concrete  roofs  a  layer  of  cement  mortar  about  one  inch  in  thick- 
ness should  be  spread  on  the  temporary  bctards  for  supporting 
the  roof  during  construction,  the  concrete,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  thick,  being  laid  on  this  and  well  tamped.  On  top  ot 
the  concrete  another  inch  of  fairly  rich  cement  mortar  may  Iw 
spread.  This  method  will  make  the  roof  practically  water- 
tight. If  deemed  necessary,  a  coating  of  tar  could  be  added,  but 
this  would  probably  be  done  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

G.  B.  Springer. 
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TRANSFORMERS 

R  1.  What  has  been  the  average  life  of  lighting  trans- 
formers? 

Fifteen  years.  C.  W.  Koiker. 

Under  present  design  of  (ransfomicrs  the  average  life 
should  not  be  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  years  when  operated  under 
normal  conditions  of  service.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  with  air-cooled  types  ten 
years  Is  the  maximum  time  that  they  should  be  used.  Some  of 
the  oltler  oil-coolefl  types  have  reached  the  limit  of  useful  life- 
in  the  same  time.  High-grade  modern  oil  transformers  should, 
exceed  that  lime  by  a  consi<lera6le  period. 

The  EnisoN  Elec.  Iu-'g  Co.  of  Boston. 
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Varies  greatly  with  different  makes.  About  eight  years  for 
best  one  built  ten  to  twelve  years  ago.  Will  probably  reach 
fifteen  years  for  more  modern  types.      M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

B  2.  Which  is  the  better  type  of  transformer  to  use,  core 
or  shell,  for  motor  service!    For  ligfhting  senrice? 

Shell  type  where  there  is  an  inductive  load  of  any  propor- 
tion; core  type  where  there  is  a  large  lighting  load  or  where 
iubjeot  to  severe  electrical  storms.  A.  E.  Walden. 

Both  types  have  their  advocates.  Shell  type  will  operate 
at  a  lower  temperature.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Core  type  is  probably  preferable  for  all  service,  as  it  has 
iully  as  good  characteristics  and  its  form  tends  to  a  higher 
factor  of  safetv  in  insulation  between  high  and  low  tension. 

W.  H.  C. 


Shell-type  transformers  are  desirable  for  either  light  or 
power  service.  Core  type  are  especially  adapted  for  lighting 
service  only.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

There  is  really  no  choice  of  type  of  transformer  for  either 
motor  or  lighting  service.  From  central-station  view,  the  value 
of  a  transformer  is  measured  by  the  first  cost,  reliability  of 
operation  and  characteristics.  Both  types  can  be  built,  and  arc 
built,  with  the  same  characteristics,  same  efficiency  and  same 
reliability  of  operation,  and  the  choice  of  type  shifts  down  to  the 
ability  of  the  manufacturer  to  produce  a  properly-built  device. 

The  shell-type  transformer  generally  has  the  advantage 
over  the  core  type,  in  that  it  naturally  adapts  itself  to  a  con- 
struction that  gives  a  lower  impedance  voltage,  and  therefore 
better  regulation  with  inductive  loads ;  each  type  having  ap- 
proximately the  same  core  and  copper  losses.      E.  A.  Wagner. 

Shell  type  has  a  very  slight  advantage  in  regulation.  Core 
type  is  much  preferable  from  the  more  important  standpoint  of 
insulation.  'M.  P.  R..  \.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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K  3.  Will  a  mete r-cn ire nt  transformer  aiwayi  maintain  iti 
calibration  if  operated  within  its  rated  capacity? 

Yea.  J.  F.  Dostai„ 

Yes;  approximately  so.  G.  Wrt.BUR  Hublev. 

Yes.  ThOUAS   S.   RiCHARDSOK. 

R  4.  What  is  good  practice  in  the  way  of  inspection  of 
transformer  for  insulation^  leakage  and  weakness  t 

Test  transformers  for  leakage  and  insulation  at  regular 
intervals.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

» 

Transformers  ought  to  be  given  a  test  for  insulation  re- 
sistance and  disruptive  strength  of  insulation  that  is  not  less 
searching  than  the  standard  recommended  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers.  A  report  upon  the  subject  may 
be  found  in  volume  19  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.  On  pages  1084  and  1085  of 
that  volume  wilt  be  found  the  matter  particularly  inquired  about. 
A  pamphlet  ropy  of  the  report  can  probably  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Hope,  secretary,  95  Liberty  street.  New  York  city. 

By  "leakage"  the  inquirer  probably  means  the  magnetizing 
current  of  the  transformer.  This  should  l>e  quite  small,  but  it 
is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  losses  of  energy  due  to 
hysteresis  and  eddy  currents,  which  contribute  to  the  exciting 
current.  These  should  be  measured  by  a  wattmeter  in  the  simple 
manner  that  has  been  made  known  through  various  publications. 

DuGALO  C.  Jackson. 

R  5.  (a)  Do  yon  test  transformers  before  placing  them  on 
the  line  and  at  intervals  after  they  have  been  in  service?  (b) 
How  are  the  records  of  snch  tests  keptf 

(a)  Yes,  both  an  insulation  and  loss  test.  These  tests  are 
made  upon  every  set  and  removal,  b\it  not  while  in  service, 
(b)  For  samples  of  records  see  answer  to  question  X  4,  by 
H.  S.  Russell.  C.  F.  Haywood. 
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We  test  all  new  transformers  and  keep  record  of  tests  on 
card  shown  herewith.     Whenever  a  transformer  is  changed  for 


Tranafotmcr  Ntt. 


TRANSFORMER  CARD 

Datt  Bought 


Coat 


Type  of  Primary  Pum 
Supplict  3  wire  Service 


Type  of  Lightning  Antit*t% 
Ncarcil  Grauni  on  Neutral 


_Cute  jn_with  Transformer  No*. 
RemArfea 


Circuit  No. 


DaU  InMtatL-A 


Location 


Date  Removed 


CiuK  of  Removal 


S^ 


Capactty 


Trantfotmcr  No. 


TRANSFORMER  CARD 


Make 


Trp? 


Mak^r'i  No. 


Watts         Primary  Volts 


_5«ccmHary  Volts 


TEST  RECORD. 
IneulatOH.  Primary  to  Secondary  and  to  Core  Tested  at 

"  Secondary  to  Core  _     "       " 

Core  Loii  Watts  Ezcitinn  Cjri>nt 

Watta 


Volts 


Amp. 


Copper  Lot*  at_Pu»Load 

Regulation Volta  on  Secondary 

AU  Day  Efficiency 


PerCtnt. 


Per  Cent. 


Hut  Test: -Rise  in  Temperature.  B  Hrs.  Full  Load 
Dat« 


Dc«rc<i  C 


-c 


"^.  Signed 


■  tmu-t 


laK'Mnicn  :d.   :.i 


any  cause  a  similar  test  is  made  on  it,  but  we  do  not  make  any 
attempt  to  test  all  transformers  at  regular  intervals. 

S.  R.  Inch. 
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(a)  Yes;  in  all  cases,  (b)  The  records  of  each  test  ar*: 
properly  recorded  from  time  to  time  and  kept  on  file. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Tested  before  installation  and  each  time  they  are  brought 
to  station  when  making  changes.  Do  not  find  it  necessary  to  test 
un  the  line.     (Overhead  lines  and  grounded  secondaries.) 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

R  6.  What  is  the  liability  of  puncturing  the  insulation 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  a  meter-current  trans- 
former by  opening  the  secondary  circuit  with  a  full  load  on 
the  primary? 

The  secondary  coils  of  a  current  transformer  should  never 
be  opened,  for  when  opening  the  secondary  the  voltage  rises  to 
overcome  the  resistance  and  is  liable  to  puncture  the  insulation. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 

Very  great.  The  potential  across  the  open  secondary  of  a 
500-watt  transformer,  measured  by  a  static  voltmeter,  was  4500 
volts.  C.  F.  Haywood. 

There  is  danger  of  puncturing  insulation  between  adjacent 
layers  of  either  the  primary  or  secondary,  but  no  especial  dangei 
of  puncturing  between  primary  and  secondary. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

B  7.  (a)  Is  it  good  practice  to  use  transformers  of  different 
sizes  on  an  interconnected  secondary  system,  and  how  should 
they  be  fused?  (b)  How  should  individual  transformers  be 
fused? 

(a)  We  have  found  it  quite  satisfactory,  but  try  to  get  the 
larger  transformers  together  as  much  as  possible,  (b)  We  fuse 
to  the  capacity  of  each  transformer.  We  also  fuse  our  secondar- 
ies and  branches.  L.  E.  Watson. 

We  do  not  consider  it  exactly  good  practice  to  bank  trans- 
formers of  various   capacities  on   an   interconnected   secondary 
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system,  but  rather  to  select  those  of  uniform  capacity  and  type, 
using  in  the  outside  secondary  leads  of  transformers  fuses  of 
100  per  cent  overload  capacity.  W.  P.  Hazeltine. 

(a)  Yes.  (b)  Each  transformer  should  be  fused  for  its 
respective  capacity. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

(a)  Transformers  should  not  be  fused  on  an  interconnected 
secondary  system,  (b)  Individual  transformers  should  be  fused 
on  the  primary  and  tied  in  solidly  on  the  secondary  mains. 

W.  T.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

(a)  It  is  not  good  practice  unless  all  the  transformers  have 
exactly  the  same  regulation,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  (b) 
With  either  banked  or  separate  transformers,  fuse  primary  side 
only,  using  fuses  one  and  a  half  to  two  times  the  capacity  of 
the  transformers.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

It  is  better  to  have  them  all  of  the  same  size. 

C.   W.    KOINER. 

Can  not  be  considered  as  the  best  practice,  as  the  per  cent 
regulation  is  not  always  proportional  to  the  capacity,  and  those 
of  the  best  regulation  will  take  more  than  the  proper  share  of 
the  load.  W.  H.  C. 

(a)  No.  (b)  Fuse  primaries  for  10  per  cent  more  than 
rated  output  in  watts  divided  by  primary  voltage. 

Fred  B.  Sh.arpe. 

(a)  It  is  not  good  practice  to  interconnect  secondaries  of 
transformers  of  different  sizes. 

(b)  Fuse  all  transformers  with  fuse  rated  at  the  amount 
of  primary  current  they  will  take  at  full  load,  or  perhaps  a  little 
over — say  10  or  15  per  cent.  H.  N.  Crandall. 

(a)  Transformers  must  be  of  one  size  and  preferably  of  one 
make. 

(b)  Fuse  for  15  per  cent  nverload.        D.  Clinton  Shaix. 
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It  is  not  good  practice  to  use  different  sized  transformers 
on  interconnected  secondaries,  as  the  smaller  would  suffer  from 
overload,  especially  in  the  event  of  mishap  to  any  of  the  larger 
ones.  Where  all  transformers  are  of  equal  capacity  it  is  best 
to  fuse  primaries  for  50  or  75  per  cent  overload. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

It  is  better  to  use  interconnected  transformers  of  the  same 
make  and  also  of  the  same  size,  though  at  the  ends  of  the  net- 
work smaller  ones  may  be  used  which  will  keep  up  the  pressure 
at  those  points. 

We  connect  the  transformers  solid  to  the  secondary  three 
wires  and  fuse  only  the  outside  wires  between  transformers. 
We  inspect  all  primary  fuses  after  every  electrical  storm. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

(a)  Yes.  Primaries  fused  to  200  per  cent  load.  Secondaries 
not  fused  except  by  junction  fuses  half-way  between  trans- 
formers. 

(b)  Individuals  should  have  primaries  fused  to  200  per 
cent  load,  secondaries  not  fused.  C.  F.  Haywood. 

Yes.  For  lighting  loads  transformers  can  be  fused  for 
100  per  cent  overload.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

It  is  best  practice  to  maintain  the  same  types  and  similar 
sizes  of  transformers  on  respective  sections  of  interconnected 
secondary  system.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

(a)  Large  numbers  of  such  transformers  are  used  in  this 
way  with  perfect  results.  Transformers  are  fused  on  primary 
side  only  for  100  per  cent  overload,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  (b)  Individual  transformers  fused  for  100  per  cent  over- 
load is  good  practice 

The  Edisox  Elec.  Iia.'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

It  is  better  to  limit  a  'bus  line  to  a  single  transformer,  as 
trouble  on  one  transformer  out  of  several,  causing  it  to  burn 
out  or  fuses  to  blow,  will  throw  an  excessive  load  on  the  other 
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transformers,  thus  increasing  the  tendency  for  the  service  to  be 
interrupted,  whereas  with  the  single  transformer  only  the  in- 
dividual 'bus-line  service  will  be  interrupted. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


B  8.  (a)  How  should  the  sizes  of  transformers  and  second- 
ar7  mains  be  determined?  (b)  What  are  the  limits  of  economy 
in  snbstitnting  large  transformers  for  smaller  ones  T 

(a)  The  size  of  transformers  and  mains  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  density  of  the  load.  As  few  sizes  should  be  used 
as  possible.  One  size  wire,  either  No.  6  or  No.  4,  can  be  used 
for  practically  all  residence  districts,  and  two  or  three  sizes, 
say  No.  2,  No.  o,  No.  0000,  for  business  districts,  (b)  Size 
of  transformers  should  be  about  in  proportion  to  size  of  wire, 
say,  3  to  5-kw  on  No.  6  and  25  to  50-kw  on  No.  0000,  the  dis- 
tance between  transformers  depending  on  the  density  of  load. 

The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 


The  sizes  of  transformers  and  secondary  mains  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  nature  of  the  business.  If  in  a  residence  section 
a  smaller  transformer  per  kilowatt  would  be  required  than  in  a 
business  section,  also  smaller  mains,  provided  the  load  is  metered. 

D.  Clinton  Shain. 

R  9.  Is  it  good  practice  to  bank  transformers  in  other 
than  very  thickly  settled  districts;  for  example,  in  a  district 
fonr  blocks  square,  supplying  50  customers  t 

Should  not  say  it  was  good  practice  to  use  a  bank  of  trans- 
formers imless  the  load  was  so  great  as  to  go  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  largest  transformer  that  could  be  bought.  We  are  using 
for  pole  work  transformers  of  100  kilowatts  with  good  results. 
Some  of  these  transformers  have  been  in  use  for  six  years 
supplying  Edison  three-wire  system  without  any  attention  what- 
ever. Jas.  B.  F(X)TE. 

No.  Fred  B.  Shari'e. 
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it  depends  entirely  upon  local  conditions. 

D.  CUNTOK  Shain. 

No;  it  is  not  good  practice  to  bank  transformers.  In  such 
case  it  would  be  better  to  connect  them  separately  if  possible. 

Leb  Jernigan. 

Yes,  if  proper  distribution  of  secondaries  is  maintained. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubi-ev. 

A  district  four  blocks  square  containing  fifty  customers  is  a 
very  favorable  density  of  load  for  secondary  network  system. 
The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

It  is  generally  better  practice  not  to  bank  transformers,  but 
each  transformer  should  feed  as  many  customers  as  is  consist- 
ent with  good  regulation  and  economy  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion. M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

ITie  investment  necessary  for  the  various  methods  of  instal- 
lation should  be  studied  for  such  a  case,  and  the  one  chosen  which 
after  all  factors  are  considered  will  give  the  largest  return  for 
the  money  invested  and  the  nature  of  the  load  and  number  of 
customers,  must  in  most  cases  be  the  controlling  factor. 

TuE  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Boston. 

B  10.  (a)  How  much  transformer  capacity  should  be  allowed 
for  satisfactory  motor  service T  (b)  Should  lights  and  power  be 
served  from  the  same  transformer? 

(a)  Transformer  capacity  equal  in  amount  to  rated  motor 
load  should  be  provided,  (b)  Lights  may  be  served  from 
the  same  transformer  as  motors,  provided  the  motor  load  is  a 
fairly  steady  one,  such  as  factor)*  or  shop  work. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

(a)  Allow  one  kilowatt  of  Irausfomiers  lo  one  horse-powcr 
of  motors  except  for  elevator  and  other  variable- speed  motors, 
for  which  it  is  generally  advisable  to  install  larger  transformers- 
(b)  Lights  and  motors  may  be  run  from  same  transformers  if 
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largest  motor  is  not  more  than  half  of  transformer  capacity  and 
motors  are  not  started  oftener  than  twice  a  day. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

(a)  One  kilowatt  per  horse-power  installed  is  very  satis- 
factory for  motor  service,  (b)  Lights  are  very  satisfactorily 
supplied  from  same  transformer  as  power  if  the  transformer 
has  good  regulation  on  inductive  loads. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

Oudin  Standard  Polyphase  Apparatus  and  Systems,  fourth 
edition,  1904,  page  86:  ''This  means  that  the  transformer,  sup- 
plying current  to  induction  motors  of  average  sizes,  must  have  a 
capacity  of  one  kilowatt  for  everj'  horse-power  output  of  the 
motors."  See  also,  Foster's  Hand  Book,  third  edition,  1904,  page 
127,  to  the  same  effect.  Alex.  J.  Campbell. 

Transformers  should  be  of  one-kilowatt  for  each  horse- 
power of  the  motor.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

(a)  One  thousand  watts  per  horse-power,     (b)   No. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

(a)  Not  less  than  one-kilowatt  and  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  1.5-kw  for  individual  sets  for  one-hp  motors,  (b)  Should 
consider  it  safe  to  put  motors  on  lighting  transformers  if  starting 
current  of  motors  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  capacity  of 
transformers  connected;  otherwise  not.  W.  H.   C. 

(a)  One  kilowatt  per  horse-power  connected. 

(b)  Yes,  if  secondaries  are  of  ample  size  and  regulation 
is  good.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

(a)  One  kilowatt  of  transformer  capacity  per  horse-power. 

(b)  Lights  and  power  from  the  same  transformer  is  com- 
mon practice  and  very  satisfactory.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

(a)  One-kilowatl  transformer  capacity  should  be  allowed 
for  each  horse-power  of  motor  in  use.  (h)  Ordinarily  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  lights  from  the  same  transformer. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon-. 
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For  alternating-current  single-phase  motors,  install  trans- 
formers double  Uic  capacity  of  the  motors  connected.  If  motor 
load  is  but  a  small  pLTccntagc  of  the  lighting  load  connected, 
or  if  former  is  used  only  in  the  daytune,  tlie  same  transformer 
can  serve  both;  otherwise  set  a  separate  transformer  for  the 
motor.  W.sRREN  Partridge. 


This  depends  on  power  factor,  but  ordinarily  one-kilowatt 
transformer  capacity  should  be  installed  per  horse-power  of 
motor  installation.  Separate  transformers  should  be  employed 
to  serve  lighting  circuits.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Light  and  power  may  be  served  from  the  same  transformer 
when  the  conditions  of  power  service  are  such  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  hghting  regulation.  Allow  single-phase  motors  up  to 
five  horse-power.  Douglass  Burnett. 

B  H,  On  a  three-wire  secondary  line,  110-220  volt«,  3000 
feet  long,  there  are  two  transformen  of  30  kilowatts  each, 
located  respectively  750  feet  from  either  end  of  the  secondary 
line.  Both  transformers  are  supplied  with  correni  from  the 
same  primary  circuit.  The  maximum  load  at  any  one  time  is 
very  close  to  1500  16-candIe-power  lamps.  The  proportion  of  tlii* 
load  located  on  either  side  of  a  point  half  way  between  the  two 
transformers  at  any  time  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  load  of  the  entire  secondary  circuit  Ii  it  better  to  operate 
these  two  transformers  in  multiple  on  a  continuous  secondary 
circuit,  or  is  it  better  practice  to  cut  the  secondary  circuit  at  a 
point  half  way  between  the  two  transformers  and  operate  the 
secondary  as  two  separate  circuits,  each  one  fed  by  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  transformers  T 

Better  cut  the  secondary  and  let  each  transformer  carrj*  its 
own  load.  M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

\*ery  little  difference  as  to  economy  of  operation  in  the  two 
methods,  but  a  considerable  difference  as  to  reliability  and  quality 
of  service. 

The  Edison  Elec  Ill'c  Co.  op  Bosrox. 
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Use  a  continuous  secondary  circuit  with  the  two  trans- 
formers in  multiple  J.  F.  Dostal. 

If  the  secondary  circuit  were  cut  the  danger  of  all  the  load 
being  thrown  on  one  transformer,  blowing  its  fuses  and  putting 
the  entire  street  in  darkness,  would  be  done  away  with.  Again. 
if  the  two  are  connected  in  multiple  and  fuses  blow,  the  primary 
circuit  must  be  cut  off  to  enable  transformers  to  be  re-fused, 
whereas  if  circuits  are  separate  this  is  not  necessary.  I  should 
say  in  this  case,  cut  the  circuit.  A.  Peters. 

It  would  be  better  to  operate  the  two  connected.  In  the  event 
of  one  breaking  down  the  other  would  serve  to  supply  the  custo- 
mer while  repairs  are  being  made,  and  the  number  of  lights 
used  could  be  decreased  to  prevent  overload.       C.  W.  Koiner. 

Best  to  keep  the  two  transformers  on  the  continuous  sec- 
ondary circuit.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

The  fact  that  a  load  of  1500  i6-cp  lamps  is  supplied  from 
two  3okw  transformers,  shows  these  transformers  to  be  about 
40  per  cent  overloaded  at  maximum.  Under  such  conditions,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  adjust  primary  voltage  on  this 
circuit  so  as  not  to  run  over  voltage  into  nearby  transformers, 
which  might  not  be  running  on  overload,  and  thereby  straining 
lamps  connected  with  them.  As  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
anything  like  uniform  voltage  on  individual  secondaries  fed 
from  same  primary,  by  all  means  connect  secondaries  together, 
but  have  transformers  of  similar  capacity,  and  be  sure  that  pri- 
maries and  secondaries  are  so  connected  as  not  to  create  opposi- 
tion. Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Should  connect  the  transformers  in  multiple  to  the  sec- 
ondaries so  that  the  lightly-loaded  end  of  transformer  could  help 
cut  the  other.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Under  conditions  noted  should  consider  it  better  practice 
Ic  cut  secondary  circuit  and  operate  as  two  separate  and  in- 
dependent circuits.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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Operate  the  'bus  line  as  two  separate  circuits. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

B  12.  What  amount  of  overloading  of  transformers  on  peak 
load  will  give  the  best  all-day  efficiency?  What  per  cent  over- 
load ii  safe  or  eoonomioal? 

Do  not  consider  that  overloading  transformer  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  regulation.  Most  complaints  of  low 
voltage  in  houses  are  of  service  during  peak  hours.      W.  H.  C. 

Twenty-five  per  cent.  C.  \V.  Koiner. 

About  75  per  cent.  G.  H.  Cushman. 

Transformers  up  to  20-kw  sizes  can  safely  be  carried  on  a 
20  per  cent  overload  during  the  peak  of  the  load  in  summer  and 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  overload  in  winter.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

Should  not  exceed  50  per  cent  overloading  on  transformers 
for  period  of  peak  load  if  time  does  not  exceed  half  hour;  if 
longer  period,  should  limit  overloading  to  25  per  cent. 

G.  Wilbur  Hurley. 

We  consider  50  per  cent  overload  on  peak  as  reasonably 
safe.  The  Edison  Elec.   Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

Thirty  to  40  per  cent  overload  at  peak  will  not  injure  a  good 
transformer,  and  this  condition  gives  about  the  best  all-day 
efficiency.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

For  short  peak-load  periods,  one  to  two  hours,  50  per 
cent  overload  is  safe  and  is  the  maximum  overloading  that 
should  be  allowed  for  economical  operation. 

The  Eolsox  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

R  13.  What  reasons  have  led  to  the  recent  increase  in 
insulation  in  transformers?  This  has  been  noticed  particnlarly- 
ill.  lO-kw  apparatus. 
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In  all  probability  increased  insulation  is  the  outcome  of 
grounding  transformer  secondaries.  It  is  evident  that  if  trans- 
formers with  grounded  secondaries  arc  active  during  severe 
lightning  storms,  and  primaries  become  affected,  there  is  every 
inducement  for  a  static  discharge  between  primary  and  secondary 
windings  at  their  commencement,  which,  being  followed  by  cur- 
rent, would  soon  break  down  the  best  insulation. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  insulation  between  primary  and  secondary  of  a 
transformer: 

First — For  public  safety. 

Second — For  life  of  transformer.  E.  F.  Legge. 

E  14.  So  we  not  pay  too  mneli  for  high  efficiency  in  the 
transformer  and  would  not  a  slight  increase  in  the  power  lou 
effect  a  great  saving  in  first  cost  and  interettT 

At  a  bare  production  cost  of  1.5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  a 
change  of  one  per  cent  in  the  loss  of  a  looo-watt  transformer 
amounts  to  $1.31  per  annum,  which  at  a  15  per  cent  interest  and 
depreciation  charge  is  equivalent  to  an  investment  of  $8.74. 
In  other  words,  for  every  tenth  of  one  per  cent  gain  in  trans- 
former efficiency,  we  can  afford  to  pay  an  additional  first  cost 
of  87.4  cents  per  kilowatt  capacity.  Warren  Partridge. 

This  is  a  question  dependent  entirely  upon  local  conditions, 
cost  of  fuel,  et  caUra.  J.  Wilbur  Hublev. 


As  the  construction  of  transformers  is  purely  a  technical 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  as  engineers  are 
always  striving  for  the  best,  it  would  be  a  bad  idea  for  the 
customer  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best,  and  the 
actual  cost  of  construction  of  transformers  slightly  lower  in 
efficienc)'  than  the  best  now  offered  would  be  little  different 
from  those  at  present  on  the  market.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

Determine  the  reply  in  the  same  way  that  you  would  the 
cost  and  efficiency  of  station  machinery  for  3rour  steady   load 
V.  a— ao 
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verms  your  peak  load.  The  hiis^est  efficiency  is  required,  and 
the  greatest  cost  warranted,  in  the  transformers  that  handle  a 
steady  load.  E>ouglass  Burnett. 

B  16.  Are  transformers  as  efficient  when  wound  for  6000 
to  16,000  alternations  without  changing:  the  primary  oonneo* 
tions  as  transformers  that  are  wound  for  one  frequency  only! 

Generally,  transformers  built  for  low  frequency  are  more 
efficient  when  operated  on  a  higher  frequency,  and  the  contrary 
is  true  with  transformers  built  for  high  frequency  on  low- 
frequency  systems.  W.  H.  C. 

Transformers  arc  more  efficient  when  wound  for  the  fre- 
quency at  which  they  are  to  be  operated.       H.  N.  Crandall. 


No. 


Harry  M.  Hope. 


More  efficient  when  designed  for  one  frequency  only. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

R  16.  In  changing  over  an  llOO-volt,  single-phase  system 
to  2200  volts,  is  it  practical,  safe  and  economical  to  take  two 
transformers  of  the  same  size  and  type,  connect  the  primaries  of 
the  two  in  series  and  parallel  the  secondaries  T 

In  changing  from  the  iioo-volt  system  to  iX)Q  volts,  it 
would  probably,  for  several  reasons,  figure  out  a  good  investment 
to  scrap  or  trade  the  old  transformers,  replacing  same  with  those 
of  a  larger  and  more  modern  type.  With  some  of  the  older  types, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  successfully  connect  two  i  loo-volt 
transformers  in  series  across  2200-volt  lines,  to  operate  on  a 
three-wire  secondary  system,  which  it  would  appear  advisable 
to  install  in  connection  with  alwvc-noted  change  of  transfonncrs. 

W.  P.  Hazeltine. 


No. 


F.  C.  S.,  Maujkn  Ei-ec.  Co. 


It  is  not  economical  to  use  two  transformers  where  one  will 
do  and  it  is  done  only  where  transformers  are  too  good  to  dis- 
card when  such  changes  are  made.  C  W.  Koinbr. 
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It  is  feasible,  probably  safe,  but  not  efficient  or  in  line  with 
good  practice.  W.  H.  C. 

You  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  adopting  this  arrangement. 

A.  Peters. 

Yes.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

It  is  safe  to  connect  two  1 100- volt  transformers  with  pri- 
maries in  series  on  2200-volt  circuit,  but  is  not  practical  or 
economical  when  the  cost  of  the  transformers  is  considered. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 


Yes,  it  is  quite  practical  to  connect  the  two  transformer 
primaries  in  series  and  their  secondaries  in  parallel,  provided 
secondaries  are  connected  in  proper  order ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  old  transformers  are  seldom  economical  to  use. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Yes;  it  is  safe  to  take  two  1 100- volt  transformers  and  con- 
nect their  primaries  in  series  and  their  secondaries  in  parallel, 
and  use  them  on  a  2200-volt  primary.    It  is  often  practiced. 

Lee  Jernigan. 

It  is  practical  and  safe,  but  not  economical. 

G.  H.  CUSHMAN. 

It  is  entirely  practical  and  economical,  and  we  consider  it 
safe,  as  they  will  be  operating  only  on  their  rated  voltages. 
However,  the  transformer  losses  will  be  greater  than  with  one 
transformer.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

This  has  been  done  in  emergencies,  or  as  a  sort  of  makeshift, 
but  such  a  system  will  have  heavy  core  losses. 

J.  F.  DOSTAL. 

It  is  practical,  but  not  economical  or  desirable  as  a  per- 
manent proposition.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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In  view  of  the  generous  allowances  the  manufacturers 
usually  made  for  old  transformers,  we  would  suggest,  in  the 
case  mentioned,  exchanging  the  old  transfonners  for  new  ones 
of  2200-volt  primaries. 

The  Edison  Elbc.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Brockton. 


The  method  suggested  would  be  entirely  practical  and 
entirely  safe,  but  not  economical.  F-  G.  Proutt. 

T^is  18  very  bad  practice  from  the  point  of  safety,  but  from 
the  point  of  economy  little  can  be  said  against  it. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ili/g  Co.  of  Boston. 

B  17.  What  eaasei  a  transformer  to  ^nerate  static  cur- 
rent which  affects  the  secondary  cironit  to  the  extent  that  a 
person  can  not  handle  a  chandelier  or  desk  fan  without  reoeiTing 
a  severe  shook  t 

I  should  imagine  that  the  trouble  comes  from  the  secondary 
wires  of  that  particular  transformer  being  crossed  with  higlv 
tension  wires  somewhere — probably  series  arc.  J.  F.  C. 

Never  heard  of  such  a  case  with  a  good  transformer. 

W.  H.  C. 

Capacity  eflfect,  which  could  be  relieved  by  lightning  ar- 
resters on  line-  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

We  think  it  probable  that  the  shocks  in  question  were  due 
either  to  a  ground  on  the  secondary  circuit  or  to  a  static  charge 
generated  by  friction  of  electricity  caused  by  tlie  individual 
walking  over  a  thick  carpet  or  other  rough  substance.  We  en- 
countered numerous  cases  of  the  latter  kind  during  tlie  past 
winter  on  account  of  exceptionally  cold,  dry  weather. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Ca  of  Brockton. 

Primary  current  may  be  leaking  into  secondary. 

The  Seattle  Elec  Co. 
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V'ou  will  find  your  transformer  defective.  You  are  getting 
cnrrent  from  the  primary  circuit,  and  the  transformer  should  be 
pirt  out  of  service  to  avoid  accidents.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 

B  18.  (ft)  Does  a  transformer  oil  deteriorate  through  nu 
and  to  what  extent?  (b)  What  are  the  reiolts  of  immersing 
insulation  in  oil  for,  say,  five  years  t 

I  do  not  know  that  it  deteriorates,  but  it  docs  evaporate  from 
ic  to  25  per  cent  per  annum.  In  my  judgment,  transformer  coils 
once  oiled  should  always  be  oiled,  as  the  heat  has  a  very  bad 
effect  on  insulation  that  has  once  been  immersed  in  oil  and 
allowed  to  go  dry.  J.  F.  C. 

(a)  Nothing  to  speak  of.  (b)  I  have  a  40-kw  transformer 
that  has  been  in  service  five  years  with  same  oil ;  insulation  is 
as  bright  and  pliable  as  the  day  it  was  installed. 

Fred  K.  Siiarpe. 


(a)  The  oil  gradually  deteriorates  and  should  be  changed  at 
intervals  of  about  three  years. 

(b)  The  effect  of  oil  on  insulation  seems  to  be  a  preservative 
one  rather  tlian  otherwise.  It  prevents  insulation  from  becoming 
dry  and  brittle  and  therefore  maintains  its  life  and  insulating' 
Ojualities.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


R  IB,  (a)  Have  yon  been  compelled  to  plaoe  constant-cur- 
rent transfonnera  in  separate  rooms,  on  account  of  insurance 
rnlest  (b)  Do  you  make  provision  for  draining  the  oil  from 
these  transformers  in  case  of  flrel 


(a)  No.    (b)  No. 


F.  C  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 


(a)  No.     (b)  No. 
(a)  No.    (b)  No. 


Andrew  F.  Hall. 


F.  Ellwood  Smith. 
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&  20.  (a)  What  is  considered  the  best  pnetioe  in  pro- 
tecting transformers  from  lightning — kick  ooils  or  lightning 
arresters,  or  some  of  each?  (b)  What  form  of  ground  is  efficient 
and  least  expensive  to  install? 

(a)  Use  both  choke  coils  and  arresters  on  high-tension  line. 

(b)  Make  ground  of  copper  plate  about  three  feet  by  two 
feet ;  sink  into  good  damp  earth  and  lay  on  a  bed  of  coke,  broken 
line,  more  coke  being  placed  on  top.  then  earth  filled  in.  Keep 
ground  wire  as  straight  as  possible;  never  allo%v  short  kinks  or 
turns  in  it.  A,  Peters. 

(a)  Lightning  arresters,  (b)  Two-inch  pipe  driven  into 
the  ground  until  permanent  moist  earth  ts  met  with. 

F.  C.  S..  Maijjen  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  not  current  practice  to  use  kick  coils  in  connection  with 
lightning  arresters  for  the  protection  of  transfonner.  ITie 
arresters  are  used  alone  and  the  ordinary  line  lightning  arresters 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  Kicking  coils  arc  used  in  stations, 
however.  C.  W.  {Coiner. 

Transformer  windings  themselves  are  practically  equivalent 
to  kicking  coils,  and  if  the  line  is  property  protected  with 
arresters  no  extra  precautions  are  commercially  necessary. 

W.H.C 

(a)  We  arc  using  both  on  same  lines  and  have  had  very 
little  trouble. 

(b)  One-half  bushel  pulverized  charcoal  or  coke  five  feet 
in  ground  covering  good  copper  plate  soldered  to  wire. 

Andrew  F.  Hall. 

(a)  Lightning  arresters,     (b)  Copper-plate  ground. 

Fred  B.  Sharpb. 

v.a)  Both  lightning  arresters  and  choke  coils  should  b« 
used.  The  best  is  none  too  good,  (b)  A  copper  plate  sur- 
rounded by  gas  coke  to  insure  moisture  is  probably  the  best. 

Harrv  M.  Hope. 
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(a)  If  secondaries  arc  not  grounded,  transformer  windings 
will,  in  themselves,  act  as  efficient  kicking  coils.  In  cases  of 
severe  electric  storms,  such  as  we  experience  in  the  mountains, 
we  have  often  found  the  kick  of  these  windings  so  strong  that 
heav)'  insulator- type  primary  fuse  blocks  would  be  shattered 
into  fragments  and  the  metal  fused  together,  leaving  trans- 
former windings  appjirently  uninjured.    Be  liberal  with  arresters. 

(b)  Good  grounds  arc  not  easily  made  and  maintained. 
Water  is  the  best,  if  handy  and  permanent.  A  good  ground  in 
dry  localities  is  made  by  digging  a  hole  deep  enough  to  get 
into  a  little  moisture,  taking  a  sheet  of  copper  not  less  than  20 
inches  square  by  one-thirty-second-inch  thick,  to  which  is  riveted 
and  soldered  a  piece  of  No.  o  copper  wire,  or,  better  still,  two 
such  wire  connections  extending  above  ground.  Bend  sheet  into 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and,  when  in  place,  pack  inside  and  out- 
side of  it  with  crushed  coke  until  plate  is  well  covered,  then 
fill  in  with  dirt.  Ckas.  H.  Peters. 


(a)  We  use  both,  (b)  For  a  ground  we  use  a  galvanized 
pump-rod  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  which  we  drive  down  beside  the  pole,  soldering  the  wire  to 
the  rod  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  L.  E   Watson. 

(a)  Lightning  arresters  give  the  best  results,  as  the  trans- 
formers act  as  kick  coils.  With  the  transformers  acting  as  kick^ 
coils,  the  lightning  arresters  are  needed  to  remove  the  lightning 
from  the  wires  before  it  reaches  the  transformer. 

(h)  A  good  ground  can  be  made  by  burying  two  sheets  of 
one-sixteenth-inch  by  three-feet  by  three-feet  galvanized  sheet- 
iron,  four  or  five  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
having  same  connected  together  and  to  the  lightning  arrester 
by  a  No.  6  copper  wire  A.  M.  Coveh. 


(a)  Efficient  line  lightning  arresters  on  ybasis  of  four  per 
mile  give  good  protection.  The  use  of  kick  coils  and  station 
lightning  arresters  furnishes  additional  protection,  ib)  A  16- 
foot  length  of  galvanizcd-iron  pipe  driven  into  ground  to  deptli 
of  10  feet  alongside  of  pole  forms  a  good  ground  when  con- 
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ricctcd  by  No.  4  copper  wire  lead  from  lightning  arresters.  The 
question  of  securing  good  ground  is  one  of  local  conditions 
however.  G.  WaaUR  Hubley. 

B  21.  Is  grouttdinif  the  neutral  of  a  th.ree-wire  secondarx 
system  foand  to  break  down  many  transformers  by  lightning  T 

Grounded  secondaries  ought  not  to  cause  much  trouble  from 
lightning  if  grounding  is  properly  done  and  single-gap  arresters 
are  installed  plentifully  from  neutral  to  outer  wires. 

W.H.  C 


No. 


G.  H.  CUSHHAN. 


If  the  primary  wires  arc  not  well  protected  by  lightning 
arresters  a  grounded  neutral  of  the  secondary  will  aid  in  a 
breakdown  of  the  transformer,  caused  by  lightning  coming  in 
on  ihe  primary  wires  and  jumping  to  the  grounded  secondary. 
This  causes  an  arc  which  breaks  down  the  transformer. 

A.  M.  Cover. 

In  four  years'  ser\*ice  have  not  experienced  any  hrcakinj: 
down  of  transformers  by  the  grounded  neutral  i>f  a  lengthy 
three-wire  secondary.  C.  C.  Garti^nd. 

Grounding  the  neutral  of  a  three-wire  secondary  system  is 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way.  If  it  resulted  in  tlie  breaking 
down  of  insulation  in  the  transformer  it  would  slill  be  desirable, 
as  transformers  that  would  not  stand  service  when  connected 
up  with  grounded  neutral  should  not  be  used  at  all. 

F.  G.  pRoinr. 


No. 


W.  T.  M..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


Six  years'  experience  with  grounded  secondaries  has  not 
shown  anv  increase  in  transformer  burnouts  from  this  cause. 

M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Our  neutral  wire  is  grounded,  and  during  the  past  three 
years,  although  we  are  situated  in  the  Rock\'  mountains  and 
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therefore  particularly  liable  to  lightning  storms,  we  have  lost 
only  one  transformer  from  this  cause;  this  transformer  was  of 
the  shell  type  and  probably  not  so  well  insulated  between  primary 
and  secondary  as  a  core  type  transformer  would  be. 

S.  R.  Inch. 


B  22.  (a)  Ib  it  advisable  to  ground  a  tranBformer  where 
using  the  two-wire  system,  and  (b)  is  the  efloienoy  affected  if 
the  primary  or  secondary  coils  are  connected  in  series? 

Yes,  by  all  means  ground  all  secondary  two-wire  systems 
on  one  side  with  single-gap  arrester  across  mains.  Never  force 
a  static  charge  taken  up  by  one  side  to  traverse  the  secondary 
of  a  transformer  or  the  meter  shunt  coils  or  lamps  in  a  house 
in  order  to  get  to  ground.  W.  H.  C. 

Do  not  consider  it  good  practice  to  ground  transformers 
on  two-wire  system.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


(a)  It  is  advisable  to  gfround  transformers  on  two-wire 
systems,  (b)  Efficiency  of  a  transformer  is  independent  of 
method  of  connection,  provided  voltage  per  coil  is  normal. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 


The  secondary  wires  of  all  transformers  whether  two  or 
three  wires  should  be  grounded.  The  cost  is  not  excessive  and 
the  insurance  derived  in  this  way  from  liability  to  accidents  on 
customers  premises  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  ground 
conn^tion.  F.  G.  Proutt. 


(a)  Yes.  (b)  Efficiency  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by 
such  connections  as  are  spoken  of.        W.  T.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

fa)  It  is  always  advisable  to  ground  secondaries  of  custo- 
mers' transformers,  (b)  Efficiency  should  be  the  same  whether 
coils  are  in  multiple  or  in  scries.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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R  23.  Should  not  the  grounded  "Y"  connection  b«  required 
in  transformation  from  high-volta^  to  low-voltage  distribution 
system,  as  a  matter  of  safety  to  life  as  well  as  property? 


As  a  safety  precaution,  yes. 


G.  Wilbur  Hublsy. 


Grounding  the  neutral  of  the  high-tension  side  of  Y-con- 
nected  transformers  does  not  protect  the  low-lcnsion  side  from 
trouble  resulting  from  crosses  between  primary  and  secondary. 

The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

In  all  transformers  from,  say,  iioo  volts  up,  a  grounded 
neutral  is  a  wise  precaution  against  breakdown  of  insulation  in 
transformers  and  cross  between  primar>'  and  secondary  wirmg 
outside  of  transformers.  With  high-tension  transmission  sys- 
tems it  may  be  preferable  to  ground  through  a  spark  gap,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  windings  of  unnecessary  strain. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  decisions  of  the  court  in  the 
last  few  years  holding  lighting  and  power  companies  responsible 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  primary*  current 
on  the  secondary  wiring,  the  point  made  by  the  prosecution  being 
that  where  absolute  means  of  protection  are  well  known  to  the 
art  and  can  be  applied  at  reasonable  cost,  the  defendant  was 
obligated  to  adopt  such  precaution,  or  in  case  he  should  not  see 
fit  to  do  so,  to  be  held  responsible  for  damages  resulting  from  his 
neglect.  M.  Cariungton. 

In  general,  it  is  safer  both  to  life  and  to  property  to  ground 
the  low-tension  distribution  system  when  there  is  transformation 
from  a  high-voltage  line.  If  the  low  tension  is  Y-connected  the 
ground  connection  should  preferably  be  made  at  the  middle 
point.  If  a  three-phase  secondary  circuit  is  not  V-connected 
the  one  ground  connection  should  be  made  either  by  connecting 
one  of  the  three  wires  or  the  middle  point  of  one  of  the  three 
phases.  The  Westinghousk  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co. 


K  24.  Has  the  oil*cooled  air>trflzisformer  any  advantages 
over  the  air-blast  type  for  transmission-line  work  where  lightning 
disturbances  are  frequent? 
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Vea.  The  well-known  tendency  of  oil  to  reinsulate  after 
puncture,  also  to  kill  the  arc  resulting  from  puncture,  provides 
a  valuable  precaution,  not  possible  with  transformers  of  the 
air-blast  t^-pe.  Furthermore,  air-blast  transformers  are  liable 
to  complete  destruction  of  windings  from  the  starting  of  an  arc, 
due  to  static  discharge.  M.  Cabrington. 

Lightning  and  static  disturbances  pass  much  more  freely 
over  surfaces  in  air  than  they  do  through  solid  insulating 
material.  There  is  therefore  less  likelihood  of  discharge  taking 
place  in  an  oil-insulated  transformer  than  in  the  air-blast  type. 
Furthermore,  when  a  discharge  does  take  place  the  oil  may  heal 
the  difficulty  and  allow  the  transformer  to  continue  to  operate. 
Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred. 

The  Westinghouse  El^c.  and  Mfg.  Co. 

The  general  experience  has  been  that  the  oil-cooled  trans- 
former is  much  less  liable  to  be  burned  out  bv  lighting. 

M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Should  prefer  an  oil-cooled  transformer  for  all  high-tension 
work,  as  the  insulation  is  better  protected  and  better  preserved. 

K.  T.  Wilcox. 

B  25.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  step  down  from  a  line  press- 
ure of  10,000  volts  to  a  pressure  of  2300  volts,  transformer  to 
be  located  on  a  pole  exposed  to  the  weather?  This  question  arises 
in  the  ease  of  a  small  town  too  far  from  the  generating  station 
to  feed  economically  at  4000  volts,  the  load  of  which  does  not 
ftt  present  warrant  the  installation  of  a  substation. 

It  would  be  possible  to  locate  a  10,000-volt  to  2300V0U 
transformer  on  a  pole.  Tn  a  case  of  this  kind  I  should  build  a 
platform,  using  two  poles  if  necessary,  to  support  transformer, 
and  fuse  twth  primary  and  secondary.  Enclose  lightning  ar- 
resters in  water  and  6reproof  box.  H.  N.  Cravdall. 


There  should  be  no  reason  why  such  a  transformer  could 
not  be  operated  un  a  pole  exposed  to  the  weather,  provided  tlie 
wires  are  substantially  supported  and  insulated.     In  one  plant 
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with  which  the  writer  is  familiar  two  transformers  mounted  on 
poles  stepping  down  from  8800  to  2200,  have  been  in  service  for 
five  years  without  giving  any  trouble.  H.  B.  Gear. 

With  a  good  type  of  transformer  and  proper  construction 
this  might  give  satisfaction,  although  it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
small  weatherproof  building  containing  primary  switch  and  cut- 
outs, with  lightning  arresters  at  entrance. 

Ralj'B  D.  Lajcton. 

It  is  not  good  practice  to  step  from  to,000  volts  with  trans- 
former exposed  on  a  pole.  While  with  extra  precaution  in 
hanging  transformer  and  disposition  of  wires,  such  an  installa- 
tion might  operate  with  apparent  success,  the  risks  arc  too  great 
lo  be  absolutely  practicable.  Lee  Boyer. 


This  would  be  feasible. 


M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Ca 


With  a  first-class  oil-insulated  and  cooled  transformer  there 
should  be  very  little  trouble  if  the  unit  is  not  too  large.  Ample 
lightning  protection  should  be  afforded,  and  transformers  should 
be  inspected  regularly.  A.  Bai^lev. 

It  would  be  feasible  to  locate  a  moderate-sized  transformer 
for  stepping  down  from  10,000  volts  to  2300  volts  on  a  pole, 
provided  pardcutar  care  is  taken  in  protecting  the  transformer 
leads.  A  transformer  should  be  ordered  for  outdoor  work,  as 
some  substation  transformers  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  pole- 
line  work.  W.  G.  Carlton. 

I  stt  no  reason  why  10,000  volts  can  not  be  used  on  the 
transformer  lo  step  down  to  2300.  If  necessary,  additional  pro- 
tection could  be  given  to  keep  the  insulation  on  the  terminals 
from  deteriorating  due  to  exposure  to  the  air.  Of  course,  tn 
work  of  this  kind,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  very  best 
makes  of  transformers.  N.  T.  Wilcox. 


B  26.  Have  any  members  had  troable  with  floating^ioil 
oonatant-cnrrent  transformers  "pumping"  or  "churning"  violently 
at  uneven  intervalsf  If  so.  under  what  oircumstanoei  or  oon- 
ditioni,  and  what  remedy  can  be  applied  T 
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We  met  this  difficulty  by  clearing  our  circuits  of  grounds 
and  reducing  the  current  sent  out.  We  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  the  trouble  and  tried  so  many  things  that  we 
are  not  exactly  sure  just  what  one  thing  remedied  the  trouble. 

P.   H.    KORST. 

Have  observed  slight  tendency  to  pump,  due  to  variable 
frequency  on  transformer  operated  from  inverted  rotary  con- 
verter driven  by  railway  generator.  Trouble  from  this  cause 
must,  of  course,  be  corrected  at  generating  end  of  line.  Pump- 
ing due  to  line  condensance  might  be  remedied  by  installation 
of  static  dischargers  on  secondary  line.  Systems  operating  at 
a  moderate  power  factor  are  rather  more  stable  than  those  whose 
designers  strive  for  too  much  in  this  direction. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

Swinging  grounds  or  sluggish  lamps  will  produce  this  con- 
dition; if  regulator  is  overloaded  or  oil  is  too  heavy,  the  same 
results  will  follow.  G.  E.  Palmer. 

Yes;  the  cause  was  a  swinging  partial  ground  (trees, 
et  catera).  We  have  found  that  our  "tubs"  are  excellent  ground 
detectors.  By  trimming  all  trees  that  could  toudi  our  arc  wires 
and  by  putting  heavier  oil  in  the  transformer  dashpots  than  was 
supplied  with  them,  we  have  eliminated  the  trouble. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

B  27.  To  what  extent  is  the  use  of  the  "Two-transformer 
Eesnltant  Delta"  method  of  transformation  liable  to  unbalance  a 
3-phaae  system  on  full  load,  where  the  capacity  of  transformers 
it  fiO  per  cent  of  generating-plant  capacity  1 

Two  transformers  will  not  unbalance  a  three-phase  system 
of  connected  delta ;  that  is,  if  the  load  is  not  unbalanced. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 


If  two  transformers  are  used  on  two  of  the  three  phases 
of  a  three-phase  circuit  for  supplying  a  three-phase  circuit  that 
is  equally  loaded  on  all  of  the  phases,  there  will  be  very  little 
unbalance.    The  load  will  be  practically  the  same  on  each  of  the 
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phases  of  the  generator.  There  will  be  a  slight  difference  in 
voltage  on  the  different  phases  of  the  secondary  circuit,  resulting 
from  the  unsymmetrical  relation  of  the  transformers. 

The  Westinghousb  Elec  and  Mpa  Co. 


R  28.  With  a  cost  of  6  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  3-phase 
transformer  against  three  nngle-pfaase  trassformen  of  same  total 
capacity,  which  is  the  more  desirable  and  economical  to  install 
to  furnish  current  to  a  3-pha$e  induction  motor?  In  other 
words,  would  one  3-phase,  15-kilowfttt  transformer  be  preferabto 
to  three  fluigle*phase,  S-kilowatt  transformers  f 

1  would  recommend  three  five-kilowatt  transformers,  for  the 
reason  that  they  arc  interchangeable  and  may  be  used  for  lighting 
in  other  locations  if  power  is  discontinued.     H.  N.  Crandall. 


Modem  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  the  three-phase  trans- 
former on  account  of  simplicity  of  installation,  economy  of  space 
on  poles  and  better  efficiency.  Where  it  is  practicable  to  carry 
a  small  reserve  stock  to  guard  against  possible  losses,  would 
recommend  three-phase  transformer.  Under  most  conditions, 
three  or  two  standard  single-phase  transfomters  could  be  used 
temporarily  to  replace  a  disabled  three-phase  one. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 


Three  single-phase  transformers  are  preferable  in  place  of 
one  three-phase,  where  floor  space  permits,  because  should 
trouble  occur  front  any  one  transformer,  the  same  can  be  cut 
out  and  service  maintained.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

The  three-phase  transformer  should  give  fully  as  satisfactory 
results  in  operating  as  the  three  single-phase  transformers.  The 
ad^-antagt:  of  using  the  three  single-phase  transformers  lies  in 
the  greater  flexibility  of  the  arrangement  when  it  comes  to 
making  alterations  or  readjustment  of  plant. 

Dugald  C  Jackson. 
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In  purchasing  transformers,  either  for  lighting  or  power 
purposes,  only  such  should  be  purchased  as  can  be  used  for  either 
class  of  service.  Two  ordinary  lighting  transformers  can  be 
taken  and  used  for  power  work  and  should  the  power  work  be 
discontinued,  the  transformers  may  be  used  equally  well  for 
lighting  service.  For  this  reason  if  no  other  it  is  bad  policy  to 
install  three-phase  transformers  that  are  only  suitable  for  power 
work.  F.  G.  Proutt. 


This  question  is  one  that  has  to  be  settled  for  each  case 
separately.  If  the  unit  to  be  supplied  is  small  and  the  customer 
has  not  a  long-term  contract,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  use  three 
small  transformers,  so  that  they  can  be  used  elsewhere  if  neces- 
sary. If  the  unit  to  be  supplied  is  large  and  the  contract  is  for 
a  long  term,  it  would  probably  be  best  to  install  one  three-phase- 
transformer,  especially  if  the  floor  space  is  limited. 

The  three  transformers,  when  connected  in  delta,  have  the 
advantage  over  one  three-phase  transformer  should  a  burn-out 
occur.  The  motor  could  be  operated  on  85  per  cent  of  its  full- 
load  on  two  transformers,  while  in  case  of  trouble  with  one 
three-phase  transformer,  the  entire  unit  is  out  of  service. 

A.  Balsley. 

LAMPS-ARC.  INCANDESCENT,  ETC 

S  1.  In  rating  alternating-current  arc  lamps  should  the 
apparent  or  the  real  watts  be  the  basis? 

The  rating  should  be  in  the  real  watts.        C.  W.  Koiner. 

The  real  watts,  as  they  determine  the  light  given ;  preferably 
the  real  watts  consumed  by  the  arc  itself,  or  "the  watts  at  the 
arc."  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 


In  rating  alternating-current  arc  lamps  the  real  watts  should 
be  the  basis.  David  W.  Beaman. 
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The  real  watts.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

As  a  question  of  capacity,  the  apparent  watts  should  be 
considered,  but  as  a  question  of  actual  power,  true  watts  should 
be  the  basis.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Real  watts.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

The  basis  of  rating  all  alternating-current  apparatus  should 
be  on  the  apparent  and  not  the  real  watts ;  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
to  discriminate  in  favor  of  low  power  factor  devices  requiring 
equal  unit  of  investment  without  the  same  return. 

A.  A.  P..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  rating  for  power  consumed  the  load  on  engine  is  pro- 
portional to  the  real  watts,  while  the  heating,  and  consequently 
the  load  on  generator,  is  limited  by  apparant  watts,  or,'  more 
exactly,  by  the  current.  J.  S.  Robinson. 

Real  watts.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

True  watts,  always.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

S  2.  What  are  fair  latingB  for  enoloied-aro  lamps  that  are 
neither  2000  nor  1200-candle-powerT 

Rating  of  all  lamps  where  contracts  are  made  with  the  city 
should  be  on  the  real  watts  consumed,  not  in  the  candle-power. 

C.  W.  KOINER. 

The  actual  watts  consumed  at  the  arc.       Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Five  hundred  candle-power.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Alternating-current  lamps,  6.6-ampere — about  700  candle- 
power.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 
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Take  the  watts  at  the  lamp  terminals  and  rate  accordingly. 

E.  A.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


One  thousand  eight  hundred  candle-power  may  be  a  fair 
rating.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

S  3.  What  is  the  cause  of  hardening  of  the  points  of  car- 
bons in  enclosed  alternating-current  lamps,  with  consequent 
unsatisfactory  operation  when  voltage  is  correct? 

Very  likely  clutch  adjustment  is  wrong  and  does  not  allow 
lamps  to  have  "sneak  feed."  By  dropping  together  when  at 
white  heat,  carbons  are  very  likely  to  become  hardened. 

W.  H.  Greexslit. 

Low  voltage  during  some  portion  of  the  time  the  lamps  are 
burning  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the 
points  hardening  or  glazing  over.  I  have  found  the  trouble  to 
be  due  to  nothing  else,  and  would  advise  close  inspection  of  the-. 
voltage  at  which  the  lamps  actually  operate.      Geo.  R.  Lauder. 

Poor  carbons.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley., 


Carbons  may  not  be  sufficiently  baked. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


L'ndoubtedly  due  to  high-resistance  carbons. 

E.  A.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Impurities  in  carbons,  or  gas  cap  too  tight,  not  allowing 
enough  air  to  enter  enclosing  globe.       M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Too  little  oxygen  in  the  inner  globe,  caused  by  a  too  efficient 
gas  cup  designed  in  an  erroneous  attempt  to  obtain  too  long  a 
'jfe  from  the  lamp.  This  difficulty  also  occurs  when  too  hard 
carbons  are  used. 
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kemedy;  l-'irst  try  anorher  gra<le  of  carbons,  aiul  if  that 
fails,  carefully  select  by  gauging  a  sufficient  number  uf  smalt 
carbons  for  a  complete  trim  of  a  circuit,  and  if  this  remedies 
ihc  difficnlty,  as  it  probably  will,  it  is  apparent  that  less  efficient 
gas  cups  arc  needed.  G.  £.  Palmkr. 


If  the  voltage  is  correct,  across  both  the  lamp  terminals  and 
across  the  arc,  the  trouble  is  probably  due  to  one  of  three  causes : 

(1)  Impurities  in  the  carbon 

(2)  Faulty  dashpot  or  clutch 
(3")   Inner  glolic  too  air-tight 

The  first  cause  is  the  more  general  and  is  likely  to  occur 
with  all  but  the  Inghest  grades  of  carbuns.  The  second  cause  is 
likely  to  occur  only  in  scattered  cases,  and  as  a  general  thing 
where  the  trouble  is  in  the  dashpot,  a  new  dashpot  is  necessary, 
since  the  plunge  and  cylinder  nee*l  to  be  verj'  carefully  fitted 
for  good  results.  The  third  cause  is  very  rare  in  modern  lamps, 
particularly  in  those  with  the  cap  set  loose  on  the  globe,  but  is 
not  unconmion  with  closed-base  inner  globes  in  lamps  not  pro- 
vided with  a  gas  groove  in  the  globe  cap.  S.  K.  iNCti. 

S  4.  What  results  have  been  olitained  by  the  use  of  five- 
sixteenths-inch  carbons  instead  of  one-half-inch  carbons  in  direct- 
ourrent  enclosed  arc  lamps  of  three  and  five  amperes;  also  in 
6  and  7.5-ampere  alternating-current  arc  lamps?  What  is  the  addi- 
tional cost  per  kilowatt-hour  for  operation  and  mamtenance,  and 
how  is  the  extra  expense  justified? 

This  company  has  at  present  rtft  five- sixteenths- inch  carl>on 
lamps  installed  in  various  places  throughout  the  city.  All  lamps 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  The  increase  in  maintenance 
cost  is  due  to  the  shorter  life  of  the  five- sixteenths- inch  carbon. 
The  two  items  of  maintenance  cost  that  are  increa.sed  are  the 
trimming  and  cost  of  carbons.  On  the  lamps  now  installed  a 
life  of  from  fiS  ^^  7°  h(»urs  has  been  oblatned.  Tlie  total  increase 
in  maintenance  cost  on  these  installations  will  be  approximately 
20  per  cent  greater  than  with  half-inch  carbons.  The  extra  ex- 
|)ense  is  justified  by  giving  the  customers  from  70  to  too  per 
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cent  more  light.  The  increase  in  light  is  affected  by  the  initial 
candle-power  of  the  five-sixteenths-inch  carbon  and  a  lesser 
amount  of  carbon  deposit  on  the  inner  bulb  of  the  lamp  during 
the  life  of  carbons.  G.  N.  Eastman. 


The  smaller  carbons  give  far  better  efficiency. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


S  5.    What  has  been  the  experience  with  the  new  heat- 
reiistin^  inner  globes? 

The  new  heat-resisting  globes  have  proven  very  satisfactory. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 


Excellent.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 


After  nimierous  tests  made  on  heat-resisting  inner  globes 
from  three  different  manufacturers  on  multiple  enclosed-arc 
lamps,  the  results  obtained  show  that  while  carbon  deposit  does 
not  burn  in  as  readily,  and  bulb  will  withstand  sudden  changes 
in  temperature  better  than  the  ordinary  bulb,  the  difference  in 
cost  makes  the  ordinary  bulb  more  economical  for  lamps  men- 
tioned above.  P.  J.  Smith. 


Great  success  has  attended  their  use  with  lamps  in  which 
trouble  has  been  experienced  from  heat-warped  globes.  Their 
use  is  not  necessary  with  properly-designed  lamps. 

G.  E.  Palmer. 


We  find  that  75  per  cent  of  our  inner-globe  expense  is  due 
to  breakage  in  handling  and  that  the  heat-resisting  globe  is  as 
liable  to  breakage  as  the  ordinary  globe;  our  experience  there- 
fore is  that  the  use  of  heat-resisting  globes  is  an  unjustified 
expense  and  we  have  discontinued  using  them.       S.  R.  Inch. 
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Excellent.     Well  worth  extra  cost.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

S  6.  What  results  have  been  obtained  with  low-coirent  arc 
lamps,  say  three  amperes  and  less,  in  regard  to  steadiness  of 
light,  burning  hours,  efficiency,  and  in  general? 

Wc  find  3.5  ani])crcs  at  1 10  voUs  is  as  low  as  will  give  a 
steady  arc.  With  this  amperage  we  use  three-eighths-inch  carbon. 
A  thrce-ampcrc  arc.  while  of  fair  quality,  is  unsteady.  The  trim- 
ming is  more  frequent  than  with  the  five-ampere  lamp  with  half- 
inch  carbon,  the  ratio  being  as  two  is  to  three.        A.  Petgrs. 


Unsatisfactory. 


G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


We  have  in  operation  1500  3-ampere  and  about  1500  3.5- 
ampcre  arc  lamps.  A  ^eat  many  of  these  have  been  in  service 
a  mmiber  of  years  and  are  satisfactory  to  our  customers.  Light 
is  as  steady  as  the  5-ampere  lamp  and  life  of  carbons  is  the  same. 
It  is  advisable  to  use  a  carbon  of  small  diameter  in  a  3-ampere 
lamp,  on  account  of  arc  being  shorter.  P.  J.  Smith. 

Low-energy  arc  lamps  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  because 
the  proportion  of  white  to  blue  light  is  not  suflicient.  and  the 
lamps  do  not  operate  quite  so  well.  The  increase  in  satisfaction 
witli  the  use  of  a  standard  arc  lamp  will  be  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  watts  consumed.  DoucI-ass  Burneti'. 


The  3J25-ampere  arc  compares  favorably  with  the  5-ampere 
enclosed  lamp  as  regards  steadiness  and  burning  hours,  but. 
owing  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  light  emitted,  is  not  adapted 
to  such  universal  use  as  the  5-ainperc  lamp. 

E.  A.  M.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Ca 


On  106  volts  alternating  current  we  have  tried  the  4-ampere 
arcs,  but  found  very  little  demand. 

Augusta  Ky.  and  Ei.fic.  Ca 
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8  7.    What  are  the  principal  troubles  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  series  alternating  arc  lamps,  circnita  and  re^latorsf 


The  principal  trouble  with  lamp  is  confined  to  balancing 
weight  regulating  voltage,  since,  subject  to  more  or  less  vibration, 
it  works  loose.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Our  principal  troubles  have  been  with  arc  lamps  sticking 
and  grounding;  also  breaking  of  wires  swinging  from  wires 
to  lamps.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 

r.  Uneven  life  of  lamps,  due  to  poor  regulation  of  the  lamp 
itself. 

2.  Poor  light  and  failure  to  pick  up,  due  to  improperly  con- 
sumed carbons.  This  is  traceable  to  poor  carbons  in  some  cases, 
but  generally  to  faulty  design  in  gas  caps,  where  in  attempting 
to  obtain  too  long  a  life,  the  more  refractory  parts  of  the  carbon, 
which  are  unfortunately  of  high  resistance,  are  not  consumed 
and  form  a  point  of  contact  in  the  normal  position  of  rest  of 
higher  resistance  than  the  starting  resistance  in  series  with  the 
cut-out.  If  the  lamp  does  pick  up  under  these  conditions,  it  either 
chatters  until  the  refractory  part  of  the  carbon  is  broken  off  or 
it  burns  at  normal  voltage  with  the  carbons  so  close  together 
that  the  arc  can  not  radiate. 

3.  Open  circuits,  occurring  during  operation  where  no 
automatic  device  is  used  to  open  the  primary  when  the  break 
takes  place  in  secondary.  In  the  use  of  multi-circuit  apparatus, 
the  inductive  kick  that  follows  rupture  is  rapidly  followed  by  an 
increase  in  potential  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  which  tends  to 
break  down  line,  lamp  and  station  equipment.      G.  E.  Palmer. 

The  annoying  increase  in  humming  when  the  lamp  mechan- 
ism is  poorly  adjusted. 

The  failure  of  the  scries  lamp  to  work  properly  when  one 
lamp  of  the  series  is  out  of  commission,  caused  by  a  defect  in 
the  cut-out  mechanism. 

The  necessity  of  using  expensive  cored  carbons. 

C.  D.  Wood,  Jr. 


3*6 
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S  8.  What  percentage  of  total  hocn  outage  from  all  causes 
is  considered  reasonable  on  a  system  of  1000  9.6-ampeTe  direct- 
carrent  open-arc  lamps;  also  for  alternating-current  or  direct- 
current  enclosed  series! 


Two  per  cent. 


W.  H.  Greensi.it. 


During  the  year  1904,  on  a  system  of  789  9.6-ampcre  open 
arcs,  running  a  total  of  3.115,538  lamp-hours,  the  total  outages 
from  all  cause^i  was  3450  lamp-hours,  or  about  one-ninth  of  one 
per  cent  H.  Bottomlbv. 

Depends  somewhat  on  wh<^  reports  the  outage.  We  find 
outage  in  alternating-current  lamps  same  as  on  direct-current 
lamps.  \Vc  have  trimmer  inspect  every  lamp  when  turned  on 
and  uur  outage  is  0.7  per  cent.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

Five-tenths  of  one  per  cent  lota!  hours  outage  is  considercti 
a  reasonahle  result  with  an  open-arc  system.  With  direct-current 
imdosed  arcs  it  should  not  exceetl  one-ienlh  of  one  per  cent. 

H.  T.  Hartm.^n. 

S  9.  (a)  To  what  extent  are  automatic  cut-out  switchei 
(that  is.  an  automatic  device  that  cuts  the  lamp  ont  of  arc  oir* 
oait  and  closes  series  arc  circuits  when  lamp  is  lowered)  in  use? 
(fa)  Do  they  operate  successfully  on  high-voltage  circuits? 

In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  least  number  of  autumatir 
switches  and  fixings  you  have  on  a  series  arc  circuit,  the  fewer 
open  circuits  vou  will  have  to  locate,  with  consequent  interrup- 
tion oi  service.  J.  F.  C. 

Not  very  universally  in  use.  Do  not  think  than  practicable, 
on  account  of  the  liability  of  gettinc  out  of  order  and  cost  of 
maintenance.  Do  not  see  why  they  would  not  operate  success- 
fully on  high-voltage  circuits,  so  long  as  they  are  in  good  opera- 
tive condition.  I*.  C.  S.,  Mauier  Elec.  O). 


Not  reliable  or  satisfacton.*  to  depend  on. 

G.  WtLBim  HtTJLCY. 
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S  10.  What  method  can  be  used  to  obviate  open  circuits  in 
the  connections  between  series  arc  lamps  and  their  absolute 
cut-outs  T 


The  writer  does  not  know  of  any  method  that  will  entirely 
eliminate  this  trouble,  but  recommends  use  of  a  very  fine 
stranded  wire  with  considerable  slack  which  is  formed  to  a  pig- 
tail. F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

The  use  of  flexible  switchboard  cable  with  hard-metal  ter- 
minals will  overcome  this  difficulty.         A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

Use  flexible  wire  of  ample  length  wath  number  of  coils  in 
a  wire.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Use  long  extra-flexible  connections  between  cut-out  and 
lamp  and  have  the  end  of  the  flexible  w-ire  that  goes  into  the 
binding-post  of  lamp  sweated  into  a  solid  mass. 

G.  E.  Palmer. 


Use  brass  plugs  on  ends  of  wires  that  enter  lamp  binding- 
posts  ;  use  finely-stranded  wire,  and  solder  it  into  binding-posts 
of  cut-out.  M.  P.  R..  N.  y.  Ed.  Co. 

S  11.  Is  it  better  on  three-phase  machines  to  operate  arcs 
on  one  phase  with  incandescents  and  balance  by  re^lator 
against  other  two  phases,  carrying  incandescent  single  phase, 
or  to  distribute  the  arcs  on  the  three  phases  ? 

It  is  best  to  separate  arc  and  incandescent  load. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 

We  find  it  satisfactory  to  treat  all  phases  alike,  and  observe 
that  the  ciuestion  of  balance  ])ractically  takes  care  of  itself. 

\V.  P.  Hazei.tine. 

It  is  better  to  put  tht-  arcs  t)n  each  of  the  phases  where  con- 
ditions are  such  that  it  can  be  done.  C.  \\\  Koinku. 
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The  question  does  not  state  whether  multiple  or  series  arcs. 
If  series,  with  tub  transformers,  it  will  be  much  better  to  have 
two  or  three  tubs  connected  three-phase,  and  keep  the  arcs 
"balanced  on  the  three  phases  as  closely  as  conveniently  possible ; 
this,  at  least,  has  been  our  experience.  If  multiple  lamps,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  put  them  on  all  phases  and  balance  up 
occasionally.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  try  to  use  particular  phases  for  particular 
classes  of  lighting^.  The  Seattle  Elec.  Co. 

Distributing  the  arc  circuits  where  possible  gives  better 
power  factor.  Augusta  Ry.  a.vd  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  better  to  divide  arcs  between  phases,  because  arcs  have 
much  lower  power  factor  than  jncandescents,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  otherwise  to  load  evenly  all  parts  of  generator  windings 
and  keep  voltages  equal.  M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

S  12.  What  should  be  the  cost  of  trimming  street  arc  lamps 
(carbons,  globes,  labor,  etc.)  for  a  plant  operating  600  street 
arcs,  alternating  enclosed?    Territory  covered,  9  square  milei. 

Assimiing  lamps  burn  an  average  of  1 1  hours  per  night — 

Cost  of  carbons $i.  15  per  lamp  per  year 

bulbs 15 

"       outer  fflobes 33 

"       labor  iriinming 3-^S 

Miscellanrous ro         "  " 

S5.38 

The  above  does  not  include  cost  of  patrolling  or  lamp  re- 
pairs. P.  J.  Smith. 

The  cost  of  trimming,  repairing,  horse  and  cart  maintenance 
for  alternating-current  lamps  for  last  year  was  $8.28  and  on 
tlirect -current  lamps  the  year  previous,  $1143.  This  is  for  125 
lamps  operated  on  moonlight  schedule  2800  hours. 

R.   N.    KiMRALL. 
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S  13.  How  does  free  arc-lamp  trimming  and  maintenance 
cost  compare  with  free  in oande scent-lamp  renewals  and  with 
free  Ueridian-lamp  renewals? 


The  cost  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  with  incandescents. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


The  free  irtmming  of  arc  tamps  and  their  maintenance  is 
comparable  to  the  free  supply  of  incandescent  tamps.  For  small 
equipments,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  supplying  company  to  care 
for  tlif  arc  lamps  and  supply  incandescent  lamps,  because  the 
service  thus  rendered  will  be  done  on  a  better  basis.  Where, 
however,  the  equipment  is  of  larger  size,  tt  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  customer  will  have  in  his  employ  some  person  competent 
to  care  for  the  equipment,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  possible  to  allow 
him  to  care  for  the  installation,  and  also  to  make  renewals, 
because  the  party  thus  employed  will  be  better  informed  as  to 
wliat  is  required  than  will  an  ordinary  employee. 

For  Meridian  lamps  it  is  different,  and  in  this  instance  it  is 
possibly  better  to  make  a  slight  charge,  say  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  cost  of  a  standard  incandescent  lamp  and  that 
of  tlie  Meridian  tamp  that  mav  be  desired. 

C  A,  L..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


For  direct-current  series  enclosed  arcs  the  cost  of  lamp  trim- 
ming and  maintenance  is  about  $3.50  per  lamp  per  year.  With 
an  all-nii^hl  lamp  averaging  4000  hours,  or  approximately  2000 
kilowalt-hours.  tlie  total  expense  per  kilowatt-hour  would  be 
0,17  cent.  With  56-watt  incandescent  lamps,  averaging  600- 
hours  life,  the  cost  for  renewals  at  16  cents  per  lamp  would  be 
0.4/  cent  per  kilnwatt-hour.  H.  T.  HARrMAN. 

In  one  instance  the  cost  of  free  direct-current  arc-lamp 
maintenance  was  approximately  40  per  cent  less  than  the  main- 
tenance of  free  incandescent  lamps.  The  cost  of  arc  maintenance 
varies  with  the  densitj'  of  business.  In  general,  each  new  arc 
installation  decreases  the  arc-lamp  maintenance. 

G.    N.    E..\STMAN. 
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S  14.  Sum  Qp  the  relative  advantages  and  economy  of  using 
diTeot-carrent  enclosed-arc  lamps  for  store  lighting,  as  compared 
with  alternating- current  lamps. 

The  (lirert-current  lamps  give  a  bcttiT  distribution  of  light 
than  the  altcrnating-ctTrrcnt  lamps,  arc  less  likely  to  gel  out  of 
order,  and  do  not  hunt.  I)\\'ii>  \V.   Kt^AM.^x. 

Making  a  com|»aris()n  t>f  the  (lirert-.-iirrcni  tMuioscd-arr  lamp 
wttli  allernaiing-current  enclosetl-arc  lamp,  as-  regards  distribu- 
tion of  the  light  given  out  by  each,  we  find  that  the  alternattng- 
crurrent  lamp  throws  out  a  larger  percentage  of  Its  own  light 
along  the  hurizontal  line  than  <iucs  the  dirL-cl-currcnt  lamp. 
The  alternating-current  lamp,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  a  much 
larger  jiercentage  of  its  light  into  the  upper  hemisphere  (which 
must  be  flthcr  practically  wasted  or  thrown  downward  by  re- 
flectors, which  are  almost  universally  inefficient)  than  the  direct- 
current  arc.  In  the  direct-current  arc  this  is  not  the  case,  as  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  light  is  thrown  into  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere: therefore,  there  is  generally  accounted  to  be  from  15  to 
ao  per  cent  difference  in  favor  of  the  direct-current  arc  lamp. 

Another  important  advantage  in  favor  of  the  dirixt -current 
arc  is  the  increased  life  of  the  carbons,  which  amounts  to  about 
T25  to  140  hours  in  the  case  of  the  direct -current  arcs,  while  the 
alternating-cttiTcnt  lamp's  life  is  estimated  at  75  to  80  liour>. 

S.  C.    FOSTKR. 

The  economy  is  in  favor  of  Uie  aUcrnaling-currenl  enclosed 
for  store  lighting  to  the  extent  of  2-i  |kt  cent,  but  the  distribution 
of  light  and  the  operatiini  of  ilic  lamp  is  better  with  direct 
current.  Douclass  Burnett. 

The  direct-current  lamp  has  the  following  advantages,  lack- 
ing in  the  alternating-current  lamp;  downward  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  light,  without  the  use  i>f  reflectors;  for  tlic  same 
energy,  a  hotter  crater  and  in  consequence  a  whiter  light ;  the 
absence  of  huniining  OfRTation.  and  jumping  at  starling:  absence 
of  external  accessories,  such  as  cotn]x*nsalors.  economy  coils, 
eicaltra.  Economy  shows  about  25  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
dirocl -current  lamp.  E.  A.  M.,  K.  Y.  Ei>.  Cf». 

S  15.  What  are  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  arc  Ugfat* 
ing  (interior)  as  against  <a)  gasolene  (b)  acetylene  lamps! 
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Arc  lamps  give  more  candle-power  for  one  cent  where  the 
price  is  eight  to  ten  cents  per  kw-hour  than  either  gasolene  or 
acetylene.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

The  insurance  regulations.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

I — Fire  risk  removed.  2 — Company  maintains  the  lamps. 
3 — With  suitable  globes  the  light  is  better  distributed  and  re- 
lieved of  glare.  4 — The  color  of  the  light  much  more  true  to 
sunlight.  5 — Less  heating  effect.  6 — No  vitiated  air.  7 — Easy 
control.  Douglass  Burnett. 

(a)  Safety,  steadiness,  continuity,  color,  cost,  cleanliness 
and  non-vitiating  effects  on  atmosphere,  (b)  Same  as  above. 
with  special  stress  on. safety  and  cost. 

E.  A.  M..  N.  Y.  En.  Co. 

Arc  lamps  are  safer  and  give  a  far  better  colored  light ;  are 
of  no  trouble  to  customer  in  caring  for  them  and  no  expense 
except  the  cost  of  current;  require  no  matches  and  have  no  open 
flame.  August.\  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Arc  lighting  is  so  far  superior  to  gasolene  or  acetylene 
lamps  in  the  way  of  reducing  fire  hazards,  smoking  up  of  valu- 
able decorations  and  eating  the  life  out  of  the  air  the  hmnan 
being  must  breathe,  that  a  comparison  can  hardly  be  made. 

E.  A.  Beciistein. 

I'a)  With  the  u.sc  of  the  arc  there  is  less  heat  in  summer, 
no  smoke,  no  fumes  and  not  the  danger  from  fire  or  explosion, 
(b)  We  are  now  lighting  two  drug  stores  that  a  year  ago  were 
using  the  acetylene  lamps,  and  on  our  regular  commercial  scale 
of  rates  we  are  saving  them  from  10  to  20  iier  cent,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  time  and  trouble  caused  by  caring  for  the  acetylene 
system,  the  danger,  smoke,  etcectcra.  C.  M.  Wright. 

8  16.  With  the  same  care  and  skill  applied,  is  there  any 
reason  why  renewed  incandescent  lamps  should  not  be  as  good 
as  new  ones? 

With  the  same  care  and  skill  applied  in  the  manufacture. 
rating,  and  sorting  of  incandescent  lamps,  there  is  no  reason  why 
renewed  lamps  .should  not  have  as  high  candle-hour  value  as  new 
lamps  of  the  same  make  and  type.    All  other  conditions  being  the 
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iamp.  we  believe  that  in  the  long  run,  the  renewed  lamp  is  as 
valuable  as  the  new  lamp.  The  viul  question  is — Have  "the 
same  care  and  skill"  be  applied?  This  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  comparison  between  the  new  and  renewed  lamps  through 
a  careful  test. 

A  prejudice  has  long  existed  against  renewed  lamps, 
founded  on  the  fact  that  some  renewed  lamps  have  been  worth- 
less. If  you  wish  to  know  the  comparative  value  of  lamps  you 
should  have  correct  tests  made. 

Sec  page  3^2  of  the  1904  Question  Box. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Renewed  incandescent  lamps  of  tested  eandle-power  are  just 
as  good  as  new  ones,  but  will  not.  of  course,  last  so  long. 

TiiF.  EnisoN  Klec.  Ill'g  Ca  of  Brockton. 

If  the  paste  joints  are  projicrty  baked  and  enough  heat 
applied  in  pumping,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  refilled  lamp  should 
not  be  as  good  as  a  new  one.  Of  course  you  run  the  risk  of 
getting  a  lamp  the  cement  in  the  base  of  which  may  be  of  poor 
quality  and  allow  the  base  to  loosen,  a  fault  that  might  not 
develop  before  the  lamp  was  shipped.  S.   F.  Mess&r. 

B  17.  How  far  can  the  target-diagram  test  of  incandeioent 
lamps  be  depended  upon  in  determining  the  relative  merits  of 
different  makes  of  lamps  T 

The  initial  test  on  incandescent  lamps  for  iniiformity  and 
rating  does  not  indicate  quality,  which  is  only  dctennined  by 
life  and  candle-power  tests.  It  can  not  therefore  be  depended 
upon  to  determine  quality  of  different  makes  of  lamps,  but  should 
always  be  supplemented  by  life  and  candle-power  tests. 

When  the  tamps  tested  are  from  an  average  barrel  and  not 
specially-selected  lamp!^.  the  target -diagram  te.st  is  an  inflicalion 
■of  care  and  accuracy  in  the  manufacturer's  methods. 

F.  W.  Willcox. 

If  the  lamp  manufacturer  knows  that  you  are  going  to  make 
wme  tests  and  secure  target  diagrams,  we  think  the  target  dia- 
gram is  of  little  use.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 
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Only  as  to  initial  performance  and  indication  of  the  relative 
care  of  selection.  G.  Wilbur  Hublcy. 


The  target  diagram  shows  llie  uniformity  ur  non-unifomiity 
of  candle-power  and  efficiency  rating  of  lamps.  The  very  poorest 
lamps  on  the  market  may  be  accurately  rated  in  candle-power, 
volts,  amperes,  and  watts-per-candle  (though  generally  they  are 
not)  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  very  best  lamps  may  be  rated 
badly.  The  target  diagraiu  leils  only  a  pari  lA  what  you  need 
to  know  aUint  lamps ;  an  important  part,  but  by  no  means  all.  Yon 
sliould  also  kiiitw  the  avfrage  life  value  of  the  lamps  wht-n  burnt-il 
at  their  normal  voltages,  This  value  is  expressed  in  candle- 
hours  and  represents  the  average  life  nmltiplied  by  the  average 
randle-power  throughout  that  life.  I^mps  should  he  well  rated 
and  of  high  candle-hours  value.  Failing  in  either  condition. 
they  decrease  in  value.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  poor  rating  of 
lamps:  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  care  and  cost.  Poorly-rated  lamps 
come  from  indifferent  manufacturers  who  rely  upon  careless 
purchasers  to  buy  their  product  without  inspection.  Poorly-rated 
lamps  are  generally  jjoor  otherwise,  but  "you  can't  most  always, 
sometimes  tell."  Euectriuai,  Testinc  Labor-^tohie-s. 


8  18.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  250-volt  incandes- 
cent lamp  as  to  life,  cost,  and  efficiency?  Are  the  sockets  marked 
"260  V,"  now  on  the  market,  suitable  for  this  Toltagel 

The  200-volt  to  250-volt  incandescent  lamp  is  at  present 
supplied  in  the  following  candle-powers  and  efficiencies: 

8-cp,  4.375  watts  per  candle, 
lo-cp.  4.25  watts  per  candle. 
16,  20.  24,  3J,  50  and   loo-cp.  3.8  watts  per  candle 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  high -efRciet icy  type  of  lamp 
supplied  as  follows: 

r6-cp.  3.4  watts  per  candle. 
20-cp,  3.5  watts  per  candle. 
M'  3^'  S^^'  3*  watts  per  candle. 
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The  useful  life  of  lioth  the  regular  and  the  high -efficiency 
200  to  250-volt  lamp  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  16-q). 
100  tu  130-volt,  3.1-vvalts  per  candle  lamp;  that  is,  475  hours  to 
ihc  80  per  cent  point  of  candle-power. 

As  to  cost,  llie  regular  i6-cp,  200  lo  J50-V0I1  lamps  arc  sup 
plied  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  higher  than  the  r^;ular  i6-cp,  100  to 
130-V0U  lamps.     The  hi(fli-cfiiciency  200  lo  250-volt  lamps  are 
supplied  at  a  cost  of  four  cents  higher  than  the  regular  100  to 
130-volt  lamps.  F.  W.  Willcox. 

The  250-volt  Incandescent  lamp  has  shown  no  very  grat 
<  hange  for  several  years  past,  although  improved  efficiency  is 
promised  shortly.  Ttie  cost  is  somewhat  higher  and  the  lamp 
life  somewhat  lower  tlian  those  of  the  present  ijo-volt  lamp. 
The  efficiency  gaine<I  from  changing  two  large  installations  from 
a  250  to  a  120-volt  basis  was  as  follows;  Average  consumption 
per  day  at  240  volts,  915.6  kilowatt-hours;  at  120  volts,  695.5 
kilowatt- hours,  saving  220.!  kilowatt-hours  or  24  per  cent.  Aver- 
age consumption  per  day  at  240  volts,  522.6  kilowatt-hours;  at 
120  volts,  410.2  kiloiX-att- hours,  saving  112.4  kilowatt-hours  or 
21.9  per  cent.  With  this  large  difference  of  efficiency  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  little  justification  for  use  of  the  250-volt  lamp 
in  place  of  the  120-volt  The  sockets  now  on  the  market  marked 
250- V*  are  suitable  for  the  vollagt:  at  which  they  arc  marked,  it 
being  understood  that  they  have  been  constructed  under  the 
specification  oulline<l  in  the  National  Electrical  Code,  rules  and 
requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  per- 
taining to  sockets.  A.  A.  P.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

S  19.  What  has  been  found  to  be  the  life  of  the  Meridian 
lamp  and  how  does  cost  of  free  renewal  compare  with  free  renewal 
of  incandescent  lamps? 

Where  an  incandescent  lamp  for  renewal  is  furnished  free 
a  Meridian  lamp  is  furnished  at  20  cents. 

DOUGT.ASS  BURNBTT. 


The  life  uf  the  Meridian  lamp  averages  about  500  hours. 
Following  is  comparison  of  renewal  cost  per  kw-hour  for  the 
Meridian  and  regtdar  typc&  of  lamps: 
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The  regular  i6-cp,  frosted.  50-watt  lamp,  with  a  life  of  500 
hours,  taken  at  a  cost  of  20  cents,  the  renewal  cost  per  kw-hour 
is  0.8  cent. 

The  regnlar  8-cp,  28-watt.  frosterl  lamp,  with  a  useful  life 
of  800  hours,  taking  cost  of  lamp  as  20  cents,  cost  of  renewals 
l*er  kw-hour,  0.9  cent. 

The  50-cp,  120-watt  Meridian  lamp,  with  500  hours  life, 
costing  50  cents,  renewal  cost  per  kw-hour.  0.8  cent. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  the  renewal  cost  of  the 
Meridian  lamp  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  frosted  16-cp, 
3. 1 -watt  lamp.  Comparison  is  made  with  the  frosted  lamp  be- 
cause the  Meridian  lamp  is  frosted.  As  Meridian  lamp  will  be 
x'sed  only  in  occasional  installations,  its  renewal  cost  is  not 
a  material  objection  to  its  adoption,  which  might  be  the  case  were 
it  generally  used  to  replace  the  regular   16-cp  types  of  lamps. 

F.    W.    WiLLCOX. 

We  have  found  the  Meridian  lamp  short-lived,  but  as  wc 
have  found  it  the  best  thing  to  compete  with  gas  arcs,  we  are 
g!a<l  to  stand  the  additional  expense.        United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

The  Meridian  lamp  seems  to  show  a  very  satisfactory  life, 
in  fact,  so  much  longer  than  the  high-efficiency  standard  incan- 
descent lamp  that  notwithstanding  higher  first  cost  the  cost  of 
renewal  is  approximately  the  same.        A.  A.  P.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

S  20.  Are  the  Kernst  lampB,  3  and  6-glower  type,  220-Tolt, 
giving  good  satisfaction  T 

Ours  give  good  satisfaction.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Yes.  G.  H.  CusHMAN. 

The  Nernst  lamps  of  the  three  and  six-glower  type,  220 
volts,  are  giving  satisfaction  where  installed. 

J.  P.  R.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  have  abandoned  the  use  of  Nernst  lamps,  as  they  require 
loo  much  attention  and  care.  .\trRusTA  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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Yes.  J.  W.  CowLES. 

S  21.  On  what  buis  do  you  fnmish  installations  and 
renewals  of  Nernst  lamps  as  compared  with  standard  incandes- 
cent lamps? 

Consumer  buys  tamps  and  pays  for  repair  parts. 

Fred  B.  Suakpe. 

Better  have  the  Nernst  people  sell  the  lamp,  and  make  a 
maintenance  cunlract  with  the  customer  until  you  hclicvc  it  better 
to  do  otherwise.  Dol'CLASS  Burxett. 

The  Nernst  lamp  is  installed  at  the  company's  expense  and 
the  renewals,  including  he:iter  lubes,  glassware  and  glowers,  are 
furnished  free  to  the  customer,  the  same  as  any  standard  incan- 
descent lamp  would  be.  J.  P.  R.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

We  furnish  tlie  Nernst  lamps  without  charge  and  care  for 
ihem  free  of  charge,  just  as  we  do  standard  incandescent  lamps. 

A.  C  Dunham. 

We  purchase,  install  and  maintain  the  Nernst  lamp  the  same 
as  commercial  arcs.  We,  however,  charge  a  minimum  rale  of 
$1.00  per  month  per  lamp  installed.  S.  F.  Messer. 

When  Ncmst  lamps  are  sold  by  the  company,  the  company 
furnishes  renewals  of  glowers  and  heaters  free  of  charge. 

Thk  Philaijei.I'Hia  Elec  Co. 

On  installation  of  Nernst  lamps,  we  require  the  customer  to 
purchase  the  lamps,  and  wc  furnish  free  renewals.  We  follow 
this  same  plan  on  incandescent  lamps.       Homer  FIoneywell. 

Nernst  lamps  furnished  on  the  same  basis  as  arc  lamps,  fur- 
nished and  trimmed  by  the  company.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

We  fnmtsh  renewals  and  give  maintenance  without  charge 
to  customer  on  all  installations  of  Nernst  lamps,  making  the 
minimum  bill  $1.50  per  lamp  per  month.        D.  H.  BE.\HDSLEy. 
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S  22.  Does  the  Nernst  lamp  maintain  its  oandle-power  ai 
well  as  a  3.ff-watt  incandescent  lamp? 

Better.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  candle-power  of  the  Nernst 
lamp  is  maintained  as  well  as  that  of  the  3.1 -watt  incandescent 
lamp.  J.  P.  R.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  Nernst  lamp,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
constant-efficiency  lamp,  inasmuch  as  after  a  decrease  in  candle- 
power  of  about  15  per  cent,  which  takes  place  in  300  hours,  the 
candle-power  remains  practically  constant,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  addition  of  new  glowers  just  about  makes  up  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  old  glowers.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  incandescent  lamp  during  its  life,  these  two  lamps 
can  hardly  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  in  this  respect. 

E.  R.  Roberts. 

S  23.  From  a  manager's  standpoint,  is  a  Nernst  multiple- 
(flower  lamp  preferable  to  a  multiple-arc  lamp?  Is  a  single- 
Gflower  lamp  preferable  to  a  Meridian  lamp  ? 

(a)  No.    (b)  I  think  not.       F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

The  standpoint  is  not  defined  in  the  question  asked.  Some 
customers  would  select  the  Nernst  in  preference  to  the  arc  lamp, 
but  as  the  Nernst  lamp  of  two.  three  or  four  glowers  consumes 
less  current  than  a  standard  arc  lamp,  the  Nernst  may  appeal 
to  more  customers  than  the  arc  lamp.  For  a  large  store  requir- 
ing a  high  grade  of  general  illumination,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
improve  on  arc  lighting  when  the  lamps  are  properly  selected, 
arranged  and  cared  for.  Douglass  Burnett. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  Nernst  multiple-glower  lamp  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  multiple  arc  lamp  to  a  large  extent,  this  depends  upon 
location.  For  outdoor  work  and  large  open  areas  the  multiple 
arc  lamp  Is  better.  This  refers  to  the  6  or  7.5-ampere  arc  lamp 
generally  used.  For  smaller  areas,  the  window  lighting  in  par- 
ticular, either  inside  or  out,  the  three-glower  Nernst  lamp  is 
more  desirable  than  the  arc  lamp.       J.  P.  R.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co, 

V.  2 — 22 
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We  think  thai  Ihe  Vcrnst  lamp  has  certain  advantages  over 
the  arc  lamp.  It  certainly  can  tn;  used  in  places  wlicrc  the  arc 
is  not  available.  The  capital  invested  is  about  the  same  and  the 
care  of  the  lamps  very  nearly  e<juivalent  in  cost.  The  Ncrnsl 
lamp  is  the  unlv  lamp  wtib  which  we  are  acquainted  that  will 
displace  the  gas  arc.  which  it  invariably  does  without  much 
trouble  on  our  part.  A.  C.  Dunham. 

Original  cost  too  high  on  Nernst  lamps. 

R.    \.    KiMilALL. 

At  the  present  stage  of  the  Nemst  lamp,  a  single-glower 
lamp  would  hardly  be  considered,  from  the  station  manager's 
standpoint,  as  ]irefenil>lc  to  a  Meridian  lamp  uf  cipial  candle- 
power.  The  Meridian  lamp  is  nnich  less  liable  tu  trouble,  and  if 
burned  out  can  be  renewed  by  the  consumer.  The  renewal  of 
the  glower  in  the  Nernst  lamp  by  the  consumer  is  hardly  practi- 
cable, and  would  generally  necessitate  sending  a  man  to  perform 
the  work.  The  Philadelphia  Elec  Co. 

From  a  manager's  standpoint  the  multiple-glower  Nernst 
lamp  is  preferable  lo  the  multiple  arc  lamp,  when  the  customer 
purchases  the  lamp,  because  it  improves  the  power  factor  of  the 
load,  gives  a  steady  light  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  current 
consumption  of  the  Nernst  lamp  will  be  eqnal  to,  if  not  greater 
than  the  consumption  of  the  arc  lamp  that  it  replaces. 

HoMlvK    HdNEVWEU- 

Owing  to  the  short  time  wc  have  had  lamps  installed  it  is 
impossible  to  i^ass  an  opinion,  but  at  our  rate  for  current  we  are 
competing  successfully  with  gas  arcs  with  gas  at  $t.oo  per  looo 
feet.  D.  H.  Be.\rusi^y. 

8  84.  What  per  eent  is  the  life  factor  of  a  Nernst  lamp 
decreased  by  variation  in  voltage  of  4  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  eaoh 
fide  of  normaU  This  fluctDation  to  occur,  on  an  average,  twice 
ui  an  hoar. 

To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  a  special  test  should 
be  made.    As  none  has  been  made,  data  on  the  subject  can  not  be 
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given.     From  observation  and  experience  the  life  of  the  glower 
is  materiallv  affected  bv  this  fluctuation. 

J.  P.  R..  Jr.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  writer  lias  (lelerminccl  that  the  life  of  the  Nemst  glowers 
is  decreased  aI)out  2$  per  cent  when  the  lamps  are  run  constantly 
at  an  overload  of  five  per  cent  above  normal,  and  that  occasional 
flnctuations  of  five  per  cent,  sitrh  as  are  referred  to  in  the  above 
question,  do  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  glower  life. 

E.  R.  Roberts. 

S  25.  Ib  the  objection,  raiaed  by  some,  that  the  mercury- 
vapor  lamps  are  injarious  to  the  eyes,  well  founded  T 

I  have  never  heard  the  complaint  that  the  light  from  mer- 
cury-vapor lamps  is  injurious  to  tlie  eyes.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers  that  on  account  of  the  omis.sion  of  the  red  rays 
the  light  is  especially  adapted  to  detailed  work,  such  as  drawing, 
et  catera.  C.  H.  B.  C,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Ca 


The  general  impression  that  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  is 
harmful  to  the  eyes  results  from  the  color  of  the  light.  No  such 
conclusion  should  be  formed,  as  the  light  is  not  harmful,  hut 
more  beneficial  than  any  other  artihcial  iiluniinant.  A  simple 
explanation  of  this  is  as  follows:  Sunlight  is  composed  of  all 
colors :  some  of  these  colors  are  more  fatiguing  to  the  eye  than 
others,  red  being  especially  objectionable.  The  spectrum  of  the 
Cooper  Hewitt  light  comprises  all  the  colors  of  sunlight  except 
red,  thus  making  the  light  particularly  favorable.  An  additional 
reason  in  favor  of  the  lamp  is  the  great  diffusion  of  liglit.  due  to 
the  tubular  form,  eliminating  dark  shadows  and  bright  spots. 
That  the  lamps  have  been  used  for  the  past  two  years  in  compos- 
ing and  drafting-rooms  is  sufficient  evidence  of  their  non-injurious 
effect,  as  there  is  no  work  that  is  more  trying  on  the  eye  than  that 
done  by  compositors  or  draftsmen. 

That  the  men  who  work  under  the  light  appreciate  it,  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  experience;  A  number  of  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamps  were  used  experimentally,  for  a  period  of  some 
months,  in  the  com  posing- room  of  a  New  York  newspaper.  The 
management  on  account  of  increased  expenses  in  other  depart- 
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ments,  intended  to  defer  the  permanent  installation  of  the  lamps 
for  some  time.  The  men  who  worked  under  the  light,  hearing  of 
this,  requested  that  the  trial  lamps  be  not  removed,  and  the 
argument  was  sufficiently  strong  to  cause  the  management  to 
make  a  complete  installation  of  the  lamps. 

The  light  has  been  used  successfully  for  the  past  year  or  so 
in  the  drafting- rooms  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Robins  Conveying  Belt  Company, 
the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Link-Belt 
Engineering  Cumi>an_v,  and  the  composing-rooms  of  the  New 
York  Times,  the  New  York  Stoats-Zeitung,  the  German  Herold 
and  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  All  of  these  concerns  unite 
in  commending  the  light,  particularly  on  account  of  the  ease  on 
the  eyes.  William  A.  D.  Evans. 

S  26.  Is  the  Cooper  Hewitt  mercary-Tapor  lamp  considered 
latisfaotory  for  window  lighting,  especially  as  regards  the  green 
tinge  being  noticeable? 

Only  as  a  special  temporary  display  to  attract  attention. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  racrcury-vapor  lamps  have  been  used  to  some  extent 
for  window  Ughting,  but  merely  to  attract  attention  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  color.  After  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  they 
are  not  satisfactory  for  window  lighting,  and  this  fact  has  been 
recognized  by  the  manufacturers,  who  do  not  advertise  them  fnr 
this  class  of  service.  C.  H.  B.  C,  N.  Y.  Ea  Co. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp  is  not  considered 
satisfactory  for  window  lighting  in  any  case  where  it  is  necessary 
to  display  colors,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  red  rays.  Owing  to 
this  charactf  ristir.  it  is  considered  that  its  field  for  window  lignt- 
ing  is  limited.  The  Philade'-phia  EtFr  Co. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamp  can  be  favorably 
wsed  for  window  lighting  when  placed  above  the  line  of  vlsioti, 
so  as  not  to  dazzle  the  eyes.  It  should  never  be  placed  in  a 
window  where  red  goods  are  to  be  displayed.  The  green  tinge 
gives  any  window  where  the  lights  are  used  a  distinctive  color 
which  readily  attracts  the  eye.  William  A.  D.  Evans. 
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Where  the  sole  object  in  lighting  the  window  is  to  attract 
attention  by  being  entirely  different  from  the  lighting  of  other 
windows,  and  where  the  goods  displayed  are  not  affected  by  the 
color  of  the  light  rays  falling  upon  them,  the  mercury-vapor  arc 
is  satisfactory  from  a  lighting  standpoint.  Examples  of  such 
may  be  found  in  stores  where  the  goods  are  in  black  and  white, 
such  as  in  a  window  showing  engravings,  black  shoes,  et  ctctera. 
In  this  case  the  difference  in  color  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
stores  is  so  pronounced  that  it  attracts  immediate  attention,  and 
from  this  standpoint  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Where,  however, 
the  color  of  the  goads  displayed  is  attractive  in  itself,  the  light 
from  a  mercury- vapor  arc  is  decidedly  objectionable,  owing  to 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  any  rays  from  the  lower  part  of 
Uie  spectrum.  Thus  in  the  case  of  dry  goods  displayed,  the 
color  red  in  daylight  will,  depending  on  the  dye  used,  be  a  bril- 
liant purple  at  night,  and  so  on  with  all  of  the  lower  colors, 
whereas  the  colors  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum  arc  beauti- 
fully accentuated  by  the  color  of  the  light.  Generally  speaking 
it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  it  is  desirable  to  light  windows  with 
any  type  of  mercury-vapor  arcs.  V.  R.   Lansingh. 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp  is  not  satisfactory  for  window 
lighting,  except  when  it  is  used  over  black  and  white  colors, 
5uch  as  plumbers'  supplier,  shoes,  et  catera.  It  may  also  be  used 
as  a  novelty  to  attract  attention.  It  is  unsatisfactory  for  general 
use,  owing  to  absence  of  red  rays.  C.  R.  Brown. 

8  27.  Describe  recent  installations  of  latest  type  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamps,  giving  results  and  comparison  with  arcs  and  inoan* 
descents  for  factory,  machine  sliop,  printing  presses,  etc. 


The  use  of  mercury-vapor  lamps  in  studios,  photograph 
galleries  and  places  of  this  description  is  now  so  well  known 
that  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  There  have  been  recently 
fome  very  interesting  inKtallatinns,  however,  for  general  illumina- 
tion, which  I  shall  describe  in  detail. 

The  press-room  of  the  new  Times  building,  Forty-second 
'street  and  Broadway,  is  lighted  by  22  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps 
rated  at  300  candle-power  each.     The  floor  area  is  5620  feet. 
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The  total  installation  requires  4.5  kilowatts  at  120  volts,  or  an 
average  of  0.74  watt  per  square  foot.  The  lamps  are  so  pla«d 
that  there  is  a  good  illumination  on  all  parts  of  the  presses. 

In  the  composing-rorjm  of  the  Times  building  there  are 
eight  30O-cp  lamps.  The  floor  area  in  this  room  is  1200  square 
feet  and  the  lamps  require  1.54  kilowatts.  This  is  an  average  of 
about  1.3  watts  per  square  foot. 

The  Panama  Steamship  pier,  at  the  foot  of  West  Twent>-- 
seventh  street,  is  lighted  by  six  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps,  and  has  a 
floor  area  of  39,770  square  feei.  This  is  an  average  of  0.06  watt 
per  square  foot,  and  I  understand  from  the  cuptomer  that  the 
lighting  is  very  satisfactory  for  this  class  of  work.  There  is 
also  one  light  in  front  of  the  pier,  which  is  not  included  in  the 
figures  given. 

The  installation  in  the  business  office  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  1 1  r  Fifth  avenue,  is  somewhat  different 
from  those  I  have  mentioned,  as  two  incandescent  lamps  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamps  to  furnish  the 
red  rays  that  are  missing  in  the  mercury  lamps.  The  floor  area 
is  11,250  .square  feet,  for  the  lighting  of  which  32  Cooper  Hewitt 
lamps  and  64  incandescents  have  been  installed.  Even  with  the 
incandescent  lamps  included,  the  consumption  of  current  is  only 
C.8  watt  per  square  foot. 

Possibly  the  best  example  of  decorative  effect  that  may  be 
obtained  with  the  use  of  mercury  lamps,  is  found  in  the  new 
Hotel  Astor,  Forty-fifth  street  and  Broadway.  All  the  lamps 
arc  hidden  in  a  cornice  running  around  the  room  and  the  ob- 
jectionable color  is  counteracted  by  a  limited  use  of  incandes- 
cent lights.  There  is  also  a  lamp  installed  in  a  reflector  over  the 
fountain.  This  installation  is  in  the  Orangerie,  but  I  have  no 
figures  to  show  the  amount  of  current  used  on  the  floor  area  of 
the  room. 

A  number  of  other  very  interesting  installations  could  be 
mentioned  where  the  lighting  effects  are  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  customers.  C.  H.  B.  C,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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S  28.  (ft)  What  is  the  best  way  of  tnrninp  multiple  lamps 
or  electric  signs  on  and  off  at  predetermined  hours — by  patrolmen 
or  by  means  of  antomatic  time  switch?  (b)  Have  you  found 
a  practical  and  reliable  time  switch  for  the  purpose  7 

(a)  Autctfnatic  time  switch,  (b)  The  writer  thinks  that 
there  arc  two  or  three  time  switches  that  are  reliable. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 


Until  you  have  loo  or  more  signs,  belter  have  your  night 
inspector  of  arc  lamps  control  the  signs.  Thus  you  get  per- 
sonal inspection  every  day,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  proper 
maintenance.  An  automatic  time  switch  requires  weekly  atten- 
tion for  winding,  and  hence  some  labor.  The  use  of  electric 
signs  controlled  by  your  inspectors  is  an  assurance  that  your 
men  arc  covering  their  districts.  The  Anderson  time  switch  is 
first-class,  but  men  are  better.  Douglass  Burnett. 

(a)  It  is  considered  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  oper- 
ating multiple  lamps  or  electric  signs  at  predetermined  hours  is 
by  the  use  of  a  time  switch,  (b)  The  Ballon-Hutchinson  and 
the  Anderson  time  switches  seem  to  be  very  reliable  and  satis- 
factory for  ihis  purpose.  The  PiiiL.^DELrHiA  Elec  Co. 

(a)  When  it  is  practicable  to  install  an  auxiliary*  wire,  this 
problem  is  easily  solved  by  the  use  of  remote-controlled  switches. 
The  writer  lias  recently  designed  several  types  of  switches  for 
diffcreut  classes  of  service,  and,  as  far  as  the  system  lias  been 
developed  up  to  the  present  time,  he  believes  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable to  control  from  the  central  station,  either  selectively  or 
as  a  unit  any  combination  of  multiple  arc  lamps  or  electric  signs 
that  it  is  desired  to  operate  from  low-tension  mains. 

(b)  There  are  several  excellent  time  switches  on  tlie  market, 
the  element  of  reliability  in  their  operation  being  lacking  only 
1>ecause  the  majority  of  mankind  believe  that  they  know  more 
al>out  "fixing  a  dock"  than  docs  the  manufacturer. 

On  the  remote-control  unit  system  referred  to.  a  momentary 
closing  of  a  switch  connected  to  the  auxiliary  wire  turns  on  or 
off  the  lamps  desired   to  control ;  in   the   selective  system,   a 
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number  of  current  impulses  of  one  characteristic  select  a  lamp, 
or  group  of  lamps,  which  are  then  independently  switched  on  or 
off  with  a  current  Impulse  of  a  different  characteristic. 

G.  E.  Palmer. 

The  most  certain  method  of  insuring  the  turning  off  and  on 
of  electric  signs,  or  other  flat-rate  installations,  is  by  the  patrol- 
man. There  is  always  more  or  less  trouble  with  automatic  time 
switches.  H.   T.   Hartman. 

By  means  of  automatic  switches.  Several  such  switches 
reliable  in  operation  are  on  the  market,  although  not  at  as  low 
a  price  as  might  be  desired.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

S  29.  What  shonld  be  the  oharacteristicB  of  an  inoandesoent 
lamp  to  operate  satisfactorily  on  26  cycles? 

An  incandescent  lamp  that  will  give  a  satisfactory  illumina- 
tion when  operated  from  a  25-cycIe  circuit  should  have  a  thick 
filament  so  as  to  prevent  customer  from  complaining  of  a  slight 
flicker  in  the  light.  (See  the  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Engineering  Series,  Vol.  2,  No.  10.) 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

Four  watts  per  candle.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Large  filament,  large  current  and  low  wattage. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

S  30.  Where  incandescent  lamps  are  used  for  street  light- 
ing, what  candle-power  lamp  shonld  be  nsed? 

Depends  upon  local  conditions.  A  fairly  even  distribution 
of  light  may  be  obtained  on  open  streets  by  i6-cp  lamps  100  feet 
apart,  though  ordinarily  not  less  than  32-cp  are  used  with  spacing 
of  150  to  200  feet  nr  more.  Ralph   D.  Laxton. 

Incandescent  lamps  for  street  lighting  should  not  be  of  less 
than  32  candle-power  nor  more  than  50  candle-power.  Use 
3a-cp  lamps  singly  and  in  clusters.  Lee  Boyer. 
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The  25-cp  lamp  is  the  most  common,  but  I  believe  that 
32-cp  is  a  great  deal  more  satisfactory.       F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

Thirty- two-candle- power  or  50-candle-power. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Lamps  of  16  and  of  32  candle-power  are  often  used,  but 
50-cp  lamps  give  better  satisfaction. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Lamps  of  50  or  75  candle-power  are  generally  used. 

M.    A.    HOGAN. 

Lamps  of  25  or  32  candle-power,  accordhig  to  degree  of 
illumination  desired.  J.  W.  Covvles. 

Use  a  regular  shunt  box  and  a  25-cp,  4-watt  lamp.  This 
will  give  plenty  of  light  and  is  a  very  good  lighter. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

When  incandescent  lamps  are  used  for  street  lighting,  25-cp 
is  a  very  good  size  to  use.  Thomas  S.  Richardson. 

S  31.  (a)  Is  the  Kemst  lamp  much  n&ed  for  street  light- 
ing f  (b)  Does  it  prove  satisfactory  for  such  work,  and  what  are 
its  faults? 

We  use  Nernst  lamps  on  streets  and  have  no  complaint  to 
make,  as  our  lamps  are  giving  satisfaction.  We  have  to  take 
them  down  only  once  every  two  months.  T  would  suggest  to 
lighting  plants  that  are  going  to  put  in  the  Xernst  lamp  for 
street  service  that  they  use  six-glower  lamps.       C.  T.  Harney. 

The  Xernst  lamp  is  used  in  some  instances  for  street  light- 
ing, but  not  generally,  because  it  will  not  burn  in  series. 

H.  J.  Meyer. 

While  the  Xernst  lamp  is  not  extensively  used  for  street 
lighting,  it  can  be  tised  with  good  success.    The  failure  of  Xernst 
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lamps  in  street  lighting  can  be  traced  tu  failure  to  furnish  rigid 
support  for  lamp,  and  to  incompetent  attendants. 

Lee  Boyer. 

(a)  This  company  uses  250  single-glower  lamps  for  street 
lighting  in  the  town  of  West  Hartford,  (b)  These  lights  have 
been  running  over  two  years  and  please  the  people  very  nmch 
indeed.  We  find  the  lamp  easily  taken  care  of  and  giving  results 
that  are  satisfactorj-  to  the  company.  A.  C.  Dunham. 

We  have  in  use  several  three-glower  and  six-glower  lamps 
as  street  lights,  and  they  have  given  very  satisfactory  results. 

G.    H.    CUSUUAN, 

We  liavc  in  use  at  present  90  six-glower  Nernst  lamps  for 
street  lighting  in  Sewickley.  This  installation  has  now  been  in 
use  for  about  five  years  and,  with  the  lamps  installed  at  a  good 
height,  they  have  always  given  good  satisfaction.  During  our 
earlier  experience,  a  careful  record  was  kept  from  which  the 
total  maintenance  was  estimated  at  slightly  more  than  half  a  cent 
per  kilowatt-hotir.  This  we  estimated  to  be  slightly  less  than  a 
corresponding  cost  for  enclosed  arcs.  This  difference  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  the  saving  in  glassware. 

J.  M.  Uptecr.kpf. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Nernst  lamp  for  street  lighting 
to-day  is  due  to  its  distribution  curves.  The  light  must  be 
placed  vertically  and  as  at  present  constructed  the  end-on  candle- 
power  is  too  high,  producing  a  spotted  effect.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  ordinary  typo  of  arc  where  the  maximum  illumination 
instead  of  being  directly  under  the  light  (as  in  the  case  of  Nernst 
lamps)  is  about  10  or  15  feet  away  from  the  pole  with  a  very 
marked  decrease  as  it  goes  farther  toward  the  minimum,  half- 
way between  the  two  lights.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  use  the 
Nernst  lamp  properly  for  street  lighting,  except  where  the  lamps 
are  placed  very  high  and  close  together,  as  in  a  crowded  street, 
to  correct  tlie  distribution  curve.  Lamps  should  also  be  care- 
fully placed  with  the  axis  of  the  glower  at  right  angles  to  the 
street.  s«  as  to  get  the  maximum  illumination  up  and  down  the 
street  instead  of  across. 

A  further  necessity  in  street  lighting  with  Nernst  lamps  is 
to  use  a  diffusing  globe,  inasnmch  as  the  intensity  of  the  glowers 
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with  a  dear  glass  ball  is  so  dazzling  as  to  render  it  useless  for 
lighting  where  there  is  any  danger  of  its  coming  directly  in  line 
of  vision. 

There  has  recently  been  put  on  the  market  a  new  globe 
for  (he  No.  1  Nernst,  which  effects  a  marked  change  in  distri- 
bution of  the  Nemst  light  over  the  sand-blasted  ball.  The 
diffusion  is  even  better  than  the  sand-blasted  ball,  while  the 
candle-power  directly  underneath  the  lamp  is  cut  down  from 
46  to  32  and  the  candle-power  at  10  degrees  below  the  horizontal 
(the  most  useful  angle)  is  increased  from  23  to  35. 

As  yet  there  are  no  globes  on  the  market,  other  than  for 
No.  I  glower,  although  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  manufacturer  of  this  globe  to  design  new  globes  for  this 
purpose. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  results  with  a  sand- 
blasted and  the  new  globe  for  No.  i  Nernst  glower,  the  readings 
being  the  mean  of  four  planes  at  o  degrees,  30  degrees  and  90 
degrees  apart : 
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The  readings  above  given  are  from  tests  made  by  the 
Electrical  Testing  Laboratories.  V.  R.   L.mcsingb. 

S  32.  What  are  likely  to  be  the  causes  of  the  stiokiag 
or  welding  together  of  the  carbon  points  in  altema ting-current 
series  enclosed  arcs,  especially  when  it  occurs  simultaneously 
in  several  lamps  on  a  circuit? 

Crooked  carbons.  Low  voltage  will  cause  the  carbons  to 
fall  together.  If  any  lamp  is  adjusted  to  receive  more  current 
than  its  portion  at  the  arc.  the  balance  will  jump  and  the  carbons 
then  cnme  together.    Poor  carbons  also  cause  this. 

Matjisok  Lt.  ahd  Ry.  Ca 
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If  clutches  work  properly  and  carbons  are  of  good  quality, 
current  must  be  too  high.  Ammeters  should  be  tested  for  proper 
calibration  and  transformer  adjusted  to  give  current  reading  in 
proportion  to  amount  of  load  carried.  For  example,  one  promi- 
nent manufacturer  gives  a  range  of  adjustment  from  6.6  amperes 
ammeter  reading  at  100  per  cent  load  down  to  6.35  for  50  per 
cent  load.  This  corrects  ammeter  errors  due  to  variable  power 
factor,  gt  catera,  and  gives  approximately  same  current  at  lamps 
in  each  case.  Rali'U  D.  Laxton. 


Low  voltage. 


Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Yotir  trouble  is  more  than  likely  in  the  weights,  which  come 
loose  in  spite  of  everything  you  can  do.  I  think  this  is  due  to 
expansion  and  contraction.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


Impurities  in  carbons. 


M.  P.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


The  welding  together  of  carbons  under  conditions  described 
is  probably  due  to  their  slipping  through  the  clutches. 

Several  cases  occurring  simultaneously  would  probably  be 
occasioned  by  some  condition  of  jarring  the  lamps,  such  as  a 
wind  storm,  or  the  pumping  of  a  tub  transformer,  or,  possibly, 
jar  from  heavy  traffic  in  the  street. 

To  remedy  this  the  carbon  used  should  not  be  loo  "slick 
and  shiny"  on  the  surface,  and  the  clutches  should  be  carefully 
adjusted  so  that  they  grip  the  carbons  firmly  ^-except,  of  course, 
when  about  to  feed — and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  lamps 
have  no  undue  internal  vibration,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  magnet 
armature  drawn  up  so  far  that  the  yoke  rests  against  the  magnet 
spools.  P.  C.  Brown. 


I  should  say  the  lamps  are  out  of  adjustment.  When 
armature  hits  against  solenoid  it  keeps  jarring  the  clutches  and 
drops  carbon  down  so  that  points  come  together. 

John  J.  Gappnky. 
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T 

HEATING.  BATTERY  CHARGING  AND  POWER 

T  I.  What  &re  the  central  atationa  doing:  ^  ^^Ip  along 
the  electrio-heating  industry  T 

Extensive  advertising  and  low  rates  for  this  class  of  work. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Advertising  things  that  would  be  used  intermittently;  sell- 
ing special  lines  at  practically  cost  as  "leaders;"  getting  supply 
houses  to  canvass  for  and  sell  the  apparatus;  arranging  demon- 
strations in  their  own  show-rooms  or  in  department  stores,  giv- 
ing the  customer  the  privilege  of  using  heating  service  on  either 
lighting  or  power  cc»itracts  and  meters,  without  taking  note  of 
the  apparatus,  as  a  part  of  the  installation,  and  hence  increasing 
the  tendency  of  low  rates  for  both  classes  of  service. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Articles  on  the  subject  appear  each  month  in  the  New  York 
Edison  Bulletin.  Circular  letters  and  return  postal  cards  are 
sent  out  with  bills.  Heating  and  cooking  appliances  are  dis- 
played in  the  branch  offices  of  the  contract  department. 

C.  W.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed,  Ca 

Most  stations  carry  a  smalt  slock  of  heating  apparatus,  but 
few  of  them  do  one-half  the  business  they  might  by  a  little  more 
vigorous  soliciting  and  advertising.  You  can  not  expect  goods 
to  sell  themselves  unless  their  merits  are  entirely  familiar  to 
>our  customers.  H.  T.  Hartuan. 

From  data  that  the  writer  has  been  gathering,  it  is  evident 
that  most  of  the  central  stations  seem  to  be  carrying  a  stock  of 
heating  apparatus,  and  advertising  such  apparatus  more  or  less 
in  the  papers,  et  ccetera.  Very  few  of  them  make  anj-thing  but 
the  regular  lighting  rates,  and  practically  none  of  tlicm  solicit 
specially  or  make  any  particular  inducements  for  the  use  of 
heating.     They  all  seem  to  be  very  much  interested,  but  the 
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general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  much  of  the  apparatus  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  average  consumer,  both  in  first  cost  and 
cost  of  operation.  John  F.  Gilchrist. 

T  2.  Does  the  extensive  use  of  heatin;  appliances  prore 
to  be  a  desirable  load? 

We  find  that  tlie  heating  appliances  prove  to  be  a  very  desir- 
able load.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

Yes,  in  the  case  of  such  appliances  as  electric  irons  in 
laundries,  clothing  shops  and  hat  factories.  No,  in  the  case  of 
residences,  in  which  latter  the  average  use  per  day  is  no  greater 
than  with  lighting.  Dol'glass  Burnett. 

Yes.  Heating  devices  take  a  steady  current  and  mostly  at 
the  non-peak  hours.  C  W.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desirabilit)*  of  the  load 
afforded  by  heating  appliances.  The  current  required,  how- 
ever, is  so  very  small  and  so  intermittent  that  it  is  doubtful 
whetlier  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  heating  appliances 
in  use  really  alifi-cts  the  load  of  any  central  station.  But  even 
if  It  had  no  effect  at  all  it  would  stitt  be  most  desirable  for 
the  central  stations  to  extend  the  use  of  heating  appliances,  as 
anything  that  tends  to  make  electricity  convenient  and  populnr 
will  undoubtedly   increase   its   general   application. 

H.  T.  Hartmak. 

T  3.  What  is  the  best  method  of  charging  storage  batteries 
used  in  carriages? 

.-\rrange  with  some  active  stable  kcc|>cr  or  garage  to  provide 
charging  facilities;  or  provide  them  yourself  at  your  stable  and 
station :  or  have  your  customers  provide  tliem  at  their  homes  on 
either  direct -current  220-volt.  direct-current  three-wire  or  alter- 
nating-current lighting  service — in  the  first  two  instances  in  con- 
nection with  rhenstat,  and  in  the  thiril  instance  in  connection  with  a 
mercur)'  arc  rectifier.  Douglass  Burkett. 
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The  40-cdl  carriagfcs  arc  chari^cd  at  20  amperes  until  the 
proper  voltage  is  reached,  when  the  current  is  reduced  lo  10 
amperes  and  kept  on  until  the  voltage  is  again  normal. 

Half-hourly  readings  arc  taken  in  order  that  the  batteries 
may  not  be  injured  by  an  overcharge. 

E.  A.  N.,  N.  Y.  Eu.  Co. 

There  are  no  two  storage  batteries  that  require  exactU 
the  same  treatment  as  to  rate  of  charge,  et  caicra.  The  best  way  to 
do  is  to  have  the  owner  get  from  the  manufacturer  ot  the  stor- 
age battery,  definite  instructions  as  10  the  best  way  of  charg- 
ing each  particular  battery.  Geo.   H,  Jones. 

The  difficulties  ordinarily  met  with  in  charging  automo- 
bile storage  batteries  at  points  wliere  direct  current  of  the 
proper  voltage  is  not  immediately  obtainable,  consist  in  find- 
ing a  cheap  and  efhcient  apparatus  for  adapting  the  source 
of  supply  to  the  voltage  required  for  the  batter}'  in  question. 
The  usual  method  employed  where  the  only  available  source 
of  current  is  alternating,  is  the  use  of  a  rotar)*  converter  or 
motor -generator.  This  method  involves  the  use  01  expensive 
apparatus,  special  transformers,  et  aetera,  and  requires  almost 
constant  attention  frcim  an  attendant,  while  the  expense  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  the  case  of  a  private  installation.  Any 
method  of  obviating  these  difficulties  to  a  large  extent  might 
be  considered  the  best  method  of  charging.  The  use  of  a  mer- 
cury-vapor converter— operating  directly  from  the  local  alter- 
nating-current circuits  and  producing  a  steady  direct  current, 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  suit  the  batter>'  to  be  charged — over- 
comes most  of  the  difikulties  mentioned  and  enables  all  trans- 
formation and  regulation  of  current  to  be  perfonned  by  a  prac- 
tically  self-containefl   outfit.  Pkrcy    H.   Tiiow  \s 

T  4.  Is  there  a  good,  strong,  practical  rectifier  for  charging 
aotomobile  batteries  from  altemsting-carrent  oirouitst 


There  arc  two  well-known  rectifiers  on  the  market  that  have 
thus  far  given  good  results.  It  is  stated  that  an  efficienc)'  of 
80  per  cent  is  secured.  The  tubes  are  guaranteed  for  400 
hours  but  the  manufacturers  claim  that  the  actual  life  is  much 
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lunger,  some  Iiaving  betn  111  use  over   1000  hours.     The  tubes, 
when  exhausleil   may   be   renewed   at  a   slight  cost. 

E.  A.  N.,  N.  y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  certain 
make  of  mercury-vapor  converter  with  which  the  writer  has 
been  as-siKriated.  This  apparatus  employ.s  ahernatiiig  current 
derived  directly  from  the  local  lighting  or  power  mains,  and 
delivers  direct  current  which  may  be  regulated  by  means  of  a 
handle  mounted  upon  a  switchboard  so  as  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  any  ordinary  electric  vehicle  battery.  The  efficiency 
of  this  ap[>aralus  varies  from  Ro  to  85  per  cent,  thus  exceed- 
ing by  a  considerable  margin  llie  ordinary  efficiency  of  rotarv 
converters  and  motor-generators.  The  apparatus  is  simple  ami 
entirely  automatic,  the  control  and  regulation  of  current  being 
effected  by  the  manipulation  of  two  switches  and  a  re^rulaling 
handle.  The  apparatus  requires  no  expert  attention,  has  prac- 
tically no  moving  parts,  does  not  require  lubrication,  and  occu- 
pies only  a  fraction  of  the  space  required  by  a  rotary  converter 
or  motor- generator,  and  weighs  far  less.  It  may  be  mounted 
upon  a  table  or  shelf,  or  by  brackets  against  the  wall,  taking 
little  or  no  valuable  space.  It  will  also  automatically  restart  in 
case  the  current  supply  is  temporarily  cut  off,  while  the  danger 
from  a  discharge  of  current  from  the  battery  into  the  source 
of  supply,  frequently  encountered  in  rotary  converters  and 
motor-generators  and  due  to  temporary  lowering  of  the  supply 
voltage,  is  entirely  eliminated.  Percy  H.  Thom.\s. 

The  mercury  arc  rectifier  is  considered  satisfactory  for  charg- 
ing automobile  batteries  on  alternating-current  circuits. 

The   PnM.\nKipnT\   Ei.ec.   Co. 


T  8.  What  is  the  experience  of  members  with  mercury- 
rapor  rectifiers  for  automobile -charging  stations  T 

Mercury  rectifiers  are  said  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

E.  A.  S.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Tlic  contiiuied  use  of  mercury-vapor  converters  of  a  cer- 
tain make  has  shown  them  to  be  particularly  free  from  the 
kind  of  troubles  met  with  in  motor -generator  apparatus.    They 

V     3  —  33 
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require  nu  oil,  there  is  no  danger  of  hot  bearings  and,  unless 
overloaded  or  abused,  apparatus  in  a  vacuum,  hke  the  Cooper 
Hcwill  mercury- vapor  lamp,  seems  to  suffer  no  deterioration. 
They  are  noi  sensitive  to  temperature,  dirt,  and  so  forth. 

Percy  H.  Thomas. 


Two  mercury  arc  rectifiers  have  been  in  5er\ice  for  one 
month  and  three  months,  respectively,  anc[  have  proven  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  apparatus  is  apparently  capable  of  satisfac- 
tory operation   with   unskilled  attendance. 

The  Philadeu'hia  Elec.  Co. 

T  6.  (a)  What  is  the  usual  price  for  current  for  chai^n^ 
the  batteries  of  electric  vehicles  T  (b)  Is  a  minimnm  charge  advis- 
able? (c)  Is  it  customary  for  the  central  station  to  fill  the 
batteries  with  electrolyte  T 

W'c  make  a  special  rale  of  five  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  to 
those  customers  guaranteeing  to  use  a  day  or  night  service,  and 
keep  off  the  peak ;  minimum  charge  $2.00  a  month ;  our  regular 
rate  10  cents.  Douglass  Burnett. 


(a)  This  company  has  two  rates  that  charging  outfits  may 
secure.  One  at  six  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  with  a  guarantee 
of  $50.  This  of  course  is  only  applicable  to  large  installa- 
tions. 

(b)  The  rate  generally  used  is  the  ordinary  power  rate  of 
10  cents  per  horse-power  with  discounts,  and  a  minimum  of 
$5.00  per  month. 

(c)  The  question  of  refilling  batteries  with  electrolyte  is 
one  of  maintenance  and  under  no  circumstances  should  be  under- 
taken by  central  stations  whose  business  is  simplv  to  sell  cur- 
rent. E.  A.  N..  N.'y.  EaCo. 

(a)  It  is  good  practice  to  sell  current  for  charging  auto- 
mobiles on  the  power  basis,  figuring  rates,  minimum  bilU, 
eteatera.  the  same  as  for  general  power  purposes,  (c)  I  think 
that  the  business  of  the  central -station  company  should  end  with 
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the  delivery  of  current  to  the  coiisuiiicr's  switchboard.  The 
owner  should  look  after  and  be  responsible  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  battery.  Geo.  H.  Jones. 

(a)  We  install  meters  in  charging  stations  with  a  minimum 
rate  of  S3.00  per  month,  (c)  We  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  tJic  batteries.  S.  F.  Messer. 

t  7.  How  would  the  advent  of  a  cheap  and  satisfactory 
altematingr-current  rectifier  affect  the  alternating-current  motor 
bQsiness?  Would  the  direct-current  motor  drive  the  altemaUng- 
cnrrent  motor  oat  of  the  field? 

No;  not  even  if  the  rectifiers  were  given  away  with  the 
direct-current  motors.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

(a)   Probably  would  not  help  it.     (b)   No. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  advent  of  a  cheap  alternating-current  rectifier  would 
no  doubt  eliminate  alternating-current  motors  for  many  installa- 
tions where  they  arc  now  used,  and  where  the  direct-current  motor 
would  be  more  desirable  from  speed  and  torque  considerations. 
However,  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  the  alternating- 
current  motor  is  peculiarly  adapted.  It  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, practically  fool-proof,  can  never  run  away,  has  no  wearing 
parts  except  armature  t>earings,  can  not  be  easily  burned  out 
by  overloading,  and  therefore,  has  advantages  peculiarly  its 
own,  jnst  as  the  direct-current  motor  has  advantages  peculiarly 
its  own.  G.  H.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Since  each  type  of  motor  has  its  flcld  there  seems  little 
danger  of  such  an  event.  Alternating-current  motor  develop- 
ment abroad  is  along  lines  that  broaden  the  field  and  indicate 
that  future  sales  will  even  exceed  the  increase  over  direct-cur- 
rent sales  during  the  past  two  years.  Logical  reasons  as  well  as 
practical  results  are  in  favor  of  the  rugged  alternating-current 
motor  as  against  the  double  commutation  or  combination  of 
rectification  and  subsequent  motor  commutation. 

ThB  PmLAOELPHL\  ElBC.  Co. 
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The  effect  of  an  alternating-current  rectifier  on  altcrnaling- 
current  motor  business  would  be  nil.  The  alternating-current 
motor  has  come  to  stay  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  it 
will  be  displacing  the  direct-current  motor  to  a  very  large  extent. 

F.  G.  PROfTT. 

In  many  cases  it  would  cause  a  change  from  alternating  to 
direct-current  motors,  especially  where  variable  speed  is  ot  prime 
importance.  A  company  has  already  brought  out  a  variable- 
speed  single-phase  motor,  however.  I  hardly  think  that  tlie 
alternating-current  motor  will  ever  be  driven  from  the  field  by 
the  direct-current  motor,  especially  now  that  many  alternating- 
current  motor  patents  are  expiring  and  the  price  will  be  lowered. 

W.    R.    O-il.l.lKK. 

The  advent  of  a  cheap  and  satisfactory  altcrnating-curreut 
rectifier  would  be  very  desirable.  I  do  not  iWmk,  however,  it 
would  have  much  effect  on  the  alternating-current  motor  busi- 
ness except  in  special  instances  whert?  wide  sjiced  variations  arc 
necessary  for  small  motors.  The  alternating-current  motors  are 
here  to  stay.  As  the  present  prices  for  them  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  direct-current  motors  and  in  some  cases  are  lower, 
the  use  uf  the  alternating-current  motor  is  bound  to  increase. 

Geo.  H.  Jones. 

The  advent  of  a  satisfactory  rectifier  would  materially  lessen 
the  alternating-current  business.  The  cheaper  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  alternating  over  the  direct  current  would  cause  this 
method  to  be  introduced. 

(b)  The  greater  adaptabili^  to  commercial  conditions  of 
the  direct-current  motor  would  tend  to  drive  the  alternating- 
current  motor  out  of  business.  C.  D.  Wood,  Jr. 

T  B.  Which  it  more  important  to  the  central  ttation — high 
power  factor  or  high  efficiency  in  the  appijatai  receiTtng  power 
from  the  station  f 

Central-station  managers  might  say  that  high  power  factor 
is  the  more  important  consideration.  On  tlic  other  hand  the 
chief  of  the  complaint  department,  to  whom  complaints  of  high 
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bills  come,  would  probably  say  that  high-efficiency  apparatus  is 
of  greater  importance.    No  doubt  both  are  very  important. 

George  Howe. 

High  power  factor,  as  that  not  only  affects  the  capacity 
pf  the  generating  apparatus  but  the  capacity  of  all  transmission 
lines  as  well.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

High  power  factor.  Low  power  factor  would  cause  central- 
station  machines  to  become  overloaded  before  the  machines 
reached  their  normal  rated  capacity.  Low  efficiency  in  machines 
receiving  power  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  consumer  and  not 
to  the  central  station.  C.  D.  Wood,  Jr. 

T  9.  Does  the  average  induction  or  synohronona  polyphase 
motor  take  a  balanced  load? 

Yes.  J.  F.  DosTAL. 

Yes.  G.   F.  WiLLARD. 

1  have  made  many  tests  of  induction  motors  and  synchronous 
motors  of  the  polyphase  type,  and  will  say  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  the  balancing  of  the  load  is  usually 
good.  There  are  many  cases,  no  doubt,  where  the  balance  is 
very  j>oor,  but  I  do  not  think  that  very  much  trouble  may  be 
expected  from  this  cause  in  the  usual  case. 

G.  H..  X.  Y.  En.  Co. 

T  10.  Is  the  maintenance  of  a  single-phase  motor  any  more 
troublesome  or  expensive  than  that  of  the  average  direct-cnrrent 
motor? 

Yes.  W.  H.  (tReenslit. 

\n :  not  s<i  expensive  as  the  direct-current  motor. 

F.  C.  S.,  Mai-den  Er.Fx.  Co. 

Xo.  G.  F.  WirxARD. 

Xo :  not  so  much  so.  J.  F.  Dostai.. 
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The  single-phase  alternating-current  motor  is  much  less 
trouble  and  entails  considerably  less  cost  for  maintenance  than  the 
average  direct-current  motor.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 


No.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Not  so  much  so.  J.  T.  Cowlikg. 

The  average  single-phase  motor  has  a  larger  maintenance 
cost  than  the  average  direct-current  motor.  This  matter  depends, 
however,  largely  on  the  type  of  motor  in  question.  I  have  in 
mind  one  type  of  single-phase  motor  with  which  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  whose  operation  was  largely  a  matter 
of  good  luck  and  chance.  Between  defective  clutches,  defective 
phase- splitting  devices  and  defective  armature-short-circuiting 
devices,  something  was  always  giving  trouble.     George  Howe. 

Single-phase  motors  are  much  less  troublesome. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

No,  we  do  not  find  it  so. 

Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec.  Co. 

The  kind  of  single-phase  motor  now  in  general  use  seems 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  direct-current  motor  in  regard 
to  maintenance  and  operation.  C.  C.  Gartland. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  single-phase  motor  is  less  than 
that  of  direct-current  motor.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

It  has  not  proved  to  be  so  with  this  company. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 

We  have  not  found  single-phase  motors  any  more  trouble- 
some or  expensive  than  the  average  direct-current  motor.  In 
fact  the  alternating-current  induction  motors  do  not  require  the 
attention  that  direct-current  motors  do.  C.  W.  Koinbr. 
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T  11.  What  is  the  best  practice,  from  an  engineering  as  well 
as  from  an  underwriter's  standpoint,  in  designing  the  service 
leads  and  the  fuses  supplying  induction  motors?  Should  the 
service  wires  and  fuses  be  of  such  capacity  as  to  handle  a  con- 
tinuous 100-per-cent  overload  on  the  motors? 

The  best  practice  for  motor- service  wires  is  to  install  wires 
large  enough  to  carry  full  load  without  excessive  drop  and  fuse 
about  25  per  cent  overload.  A  g€M}d  way  is  to  connect  com- 
pensator aliead  of  fuses  and  fuse  for  full  load  of  motor. 

H.  N.  Crand.\lu 


Yes. 


G.  WlLBLR  HUBLEY. 


\VheTi  starting,  single-phase  induction  motors  take  approxi- 
mately double  the  current  that  the  horse-power  of  the  motor 
calls  for.  Therefore,  to  avoid  contiiuial  fuse-blowing  and  possible 
nvcrheating  of  wires,  install  service  wires  and  fuses  to  handle 
100  per  cent  overload.  Warren  Partridge. 

■  Yes.     Compensator- started  motors  take  four  times  full-load 
current  at  starting. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

The  fuses  should  not  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  carry  a 
continuous  average  overload  of  100  per  cent  unless  It  is  known 
to  the  operator  and  he  lias  some  reason  for  taking  the  risft. 
However.  50  per  cent  overload  is  permissible  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  so.  C.  W.  Koiner. 


The  well-known  overload  capacity  of  the  induction  motor 
must  be  considered  in  designing  service  leads  and  fuses.  This 
overIna<I  capacity,  however,  can  be  and  should  be,  limited  by 
the  fuses,  which  should  be  proportioned  to  protect  the  leads 
rather  than  the  motors.  If  the  leads  arc  designed  lo  carr\-  cur- 
rent to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  rated  capacity 
of  the  motor,  we  have  taken  care  of  all  starting  or  accelerating 
inrush  that  the  motor  requires  under  normal  conditions. 

This  overload  capacity  of  alternating-current  induction 
motors  has  been  referred  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
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writers  to  a  special  committee  that  is  ex(>ected  to  report  shortly. 
Rules  governing'  this  condition  from  tlieir  standpoint  will 
undoubtedly  be  published,  therefore,  in  the  next  edition  of  tlic 
Code  rules.  A.  A.  P.,  X.  Y.  Rd.  Co. 

All  wiring  and  fuses  installed  in  c-onni^tion  with  induction 
inolors  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  earn,-  twice  the  normal 
full-load  current  of  the  motor. 

The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Ca  of  Boston. 


T  12.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  throwing'  of  oil  from 
an  oil  ring  bearing,  especially  on  small  motors  and  generators 
under  16-hp  and  more  particularly  under  5-hp. 

After  especial  nbservatinn  of  this  point  for  a  considerable 
lime,  the  statement  can  be  broadly  made  that  not  five  per  cent 
of  the  machines  ob.servcd  were  free  from  this  trouble  on  one 
or  both  bearings,  to  such  an  extent  that  very  frequent  fiUiuR  of 
the  oil  reservoirs  was  necessary.  In  ihe  cases  more  particularly 
observed  the  trouble  frequently  ceased  for  a  time,  and  often 
would  stop  on  one  bearing  and  begin  on  the  other  for  no 
apparent  reason. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  cause  has  seemed 
to  be  that  it  is  due  to  air  currents  which  draw  Ihe  oil  out  as 
it  is  passing  the  openings  while  it  is  in  a  finely  divided  state 
as  thrown  from  the  oil  grooves  of  the  shaft. 

WiUi  enclosed  types  of  motors  it  is  often  possible  to  use 
on  tlie  outside  end  a  cap  packed  with  felt  which  rubs  on  the 
shaft  and  removes  all  oil  which  tends  to  creep  along  the  shaft 
by  capillary  attraction,  but  this  usually  transfers  the  difficulty  to 
the  inside  end  and  filLs  up  the  machine  with  oil  which  in  a  short 
time  will  result  in  repairs  being  necessary.  H.  I.  Finch. 

Remove  part  of  the  oil ;  the  probabilities  arc  tliat  bearing 
is  too  full.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

H  bearing  is  properly  constructed  and  oil  is  kept  at  its 
■(>ro|»er  level,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  oil  thrown.  Sec  that 
the  rings  travel  properly  and  that  bearing  is  clean.  If  this  is 
not  the  fault,  try  lowering  tlic  oil  in  reservoir. 

A.  rm-ERS. 
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Use  a  heavier  grade  of  oil.  D.  Clintun  Sh.mn. 

\$  there  is  any  room  in  which  to  do  it.  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  rings  will  obviate  it,  ihc  trouble  being  caused  by 
rings  revolving  Uk>  fast,  due  to  the  nearness  in  size  to  the  shaft. 

C  F.  Haywood. 

U  bearing  is  a  loose  At,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  oil 
to  he  forced  out  of  the  ends.  If  ends  of  boxes  touch  shaft, 
tliere  will  he  a  tendency  for  oil  to  siphon  over,  and  to  drip  on 
inside  of  pulley,  from  which  it  is  thrown.  Should  there  he 
suflfictcnl  room  !>etwcen  end  of  b«jx  and  end  of  bearing  to  put 
a  leather  ring  on  shaft,  this  will  prevent  the  oil  from  creeping 
further,  as  it  will  collect  and  be  thrown  from  any  diameter 
greater  than  shaft  itself.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Cut  a  groove  around  the  shaft,  close  to  bearing,  making  it 
nearly  perpendicular  on  the  bearing  side,  with  considerable  slant 
on  the  opixisile  side.  The  centrifugal  force  will  tend  to  throw 
the  oil  off  the  shortest  way,  hence  up  the  steep  side  into  the 
bearing.  THE  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

T  13.  Arc  the  individnal  motor-driven  refrigerating  devices 
now  on  the  market  practioal  from  a  standpoint  of  economy  and 
profit  to  central  stationi? 

Probably;  though  the  best  use  of  electric  power  should  be 
ofataini^ij  on  machines  from  five  to  twenty  tons  per  day  capacity. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  development  of  electrical  refrigeration  in  Xcw  York 
city  and  in  other  large  cities  is  positive  evidence  that  it  is 
entirely  successful  in  every  way.  From  Ihc  standpoint  of  the 
central-station  manager  it  is  a  most  desirable  load,  as  it  is 
probably  more  uniform  and  constant  than  any  other  power 
load.  .\  refrigerating  machine  of  to  horse-power  usually  brings 
as  much  revenue,  due  to  the  length  of  time  per  day  during  which 
it  is  operating,  as  a  itx)  horse-power  installation  in  many  other 
industries.  Krom  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  it  is  ver>' 
expensive  to  operate  a  small  plant  both  night  and  day.  Not 
onl>  is  such  a  plant  expensive  owing  to  its  small  size,  but  also 
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to  the  fact  that  a  double  and  often  a  triple  shift  of  men  must 
be  employed  to  operate  it ;  also  because  its  constant  operation 
and  the  consetiiicnl  strain  on  the  machinery  causes  frequent 
breakdowns  and  a  large  repair  account.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
electrical  refrigeration  is  one  field  in  which  the  consumer  and  the 
company  will  find  much  that  is  mutually  attractive. 

G.  H..  X.  Y.  Ed.  Cu. 

Individual  motor-driven  refrigerating  sets  are  giving  good 
satisfaction  in  apartment  houses,  drug  stores,  saloons,  dairies, 
butcher  shops,  groceries  and  for  special  work  in  many  indus- 
tries requiring  constant  low  temperatures.  The  writer  has  never 
heard  of  a  single  case  where  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  customer.  As  the  cost  to  him  is  less  than  witit  other  appa- 
ratus, and  as  the  load  is  a  long-hour  one  and  a  maximum  in 
snnirner-time,  it  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  business  for  central 
stations.  The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 

There  are  motor-driven  refrigerating  devices  on  the  market 
that  are  perfectly  practical,  both  from  a  standpoint  of  economy 
and  of  profit  to  the  central  station.  The  load  is  a  most  desirable 
one,  as  it  is  never  on  the  peak  except  in  the  case  of  meal 
markets,  et  cectera,  which  require  more  or  less  refrigeration  all  tho 
year  round,  and  even  in  such  cases  arrangements  can  generally 
be  made  to  keep  them  off  the  peak.  H.  T.  Haktxi.xn. 


T  14.  Are  there  any  electric-light  stations  that  are  fur* 
nishing  current  for  motors  operating  water-works  pumping  plant* 
litnated  Kt  a  distuioe  from  the  station,  and  with  what  inccesit 

We  have  just  installed  a  General  Electric  form  K,  three- 
phase,  J30o-volt,  5Chhp  induction  motor  to  operate  a  centrifugal 
pump  for  the  Ralph  Beaton  Water  Company  nf  this  city.  This 
pump  is  situated  at  a  reserve  reservoir  about  two  miles  from  (he 
main  pumping  station.  There  is  no  attendant  at  the  station  where 
the  motor  is  located.  The  motor  is  started  from  thi-  main 
station,  an  ammeter  indicating  whether  or  not  it  comes  to  speed 
properly. 

Immediately  after  installation  heavy  rains  made  its  use  for 
the  present  unnecessary,  so  we  can  not  say  how  long  it  will 
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operate  successftilly,  but  if  party  asking  this  question  will  com- 
municate with  us  some  iiionilis  from  now  we  will  gladly  give  him 
ihe  benefit  of  our  experience.  \V.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 

The  DcKalb- Sycamore  Electric  Company  furnishes  current 
for  motors  operating  water-works  pumps,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  2000  feet  from  the  station,  with  excellent  results. 

The  transmission  lines  are  arranged  so  that  tlic  motors  are 
controlled  from  the  generating  station.  The  motors  and  pumps 
arc  run  willioul  an  attendant  for  24  hours  each  day,  more  or  less, 
except  that  an  attendant  visits  the  pumping  plant  twice  each 
day  and  puts  in  about  one  hour  at  each  visit  in  caring  for  the 
machinery.  W.  H.  Zimmerman. 

We  are  working  satisfactorily  two  water-works  pumps  on 
500-volt  railway  service.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Et-EC.  Co, 

T  IS.  (a)  Is  it  good  practice  to  ase  motor-driven  pnmpi 
for  city  pumping  for  a  standpipe  system  in  a  town  of  from  3000 
to  6000  people?  (b)  Which  are  the  best  adapted,  gear  plunder 
pumps,  duplex  pumps,  or  turbine  pumps?  (c)  What  would  be 
the  cost  of  installation,  also  rates  per  kilowatt-hour  for  which  it 
ooald  be  done  to  show  a  profit  in  a  24-honr  plant! 

No,  unless  some  other  power  is  available  for  immediate  use, 
as  lightning  might  start  a  fire  tn  the  town  and  put  the  electric 
service  out  of  commission ;  at  Ihe  same  time  it  would  be  very 
risky.  J,  T.  Cowung. 

This  question  has  been  taken  up  and  considered  so  many 
times,  and  results  from  such  consideration  have  been  so  varied 
that  little  more  can  be  added  that  is  new.  It  is  my  opinion,  that 
Ihe  triplex  ptunps  would  give  better  service.       George  Howe. 

T  16.  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  elevators  on  alter- 
nating-current system  having  small  units  and  light  loadT 

Belted  elevators,  so  arranged  that  the  elevator  can  not  be 
started  until  the  motor  is  up  to  speed.  G.  B.  Leland. 
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Friction  cone  piUleys  can  Ik  used. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  best  way  is  not  to  have  direct -connected  elevators  on 
small  alternating-current  units,  as  they  will  affect  the  voltage, 
even  with  the  best  regulation  on  the  machine. 

(Unsigned.) 

The  operation  of  an  electric  elevator  on  a  system  such  as 
mentioned  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  at  the  best,  unless  it  can  be 
taken  care  of  on  a  special  rotary-converter  system,  the  elevator 
motor  ti)  operate  at  240  volts,  direct  current.  The  best  type 
alternating- current  motor  available,  on  the  market,  is  either  the 
type  M  General  Electric  or  the  Crane  type  Westinghouse. 

The  repulsion  lype  of  motor,  which  is  now  being  developed 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  is  well  worth  investigating  for  this 
tlass  of  scn'ice.  A.  A.  P.,  N.  Y.  Rd.  Co. 

Probablv  tiefht  and  loose  pulleys  will  be  the  best. 

Augusta  Rv.  anti  Elec.  Co. 

The  best  way  in  handle  elevators  on  alternating-current 
system  is  to  run  separate  power  circuit  from  the  generating 
station,  and  if  the  station  is  equipped  with  pol)*phase  generators, 
run  this  power  circuit  polyphase,  using  polyphase  motors  on  the 
elevators,  which  system  is  now  entirely  satisfactory.  If  the  sta- 
tion is  equipped  with  single-phase  apparatus,  single-phase  motors 
are  now  on  the  market  tliat  would  take  care  of  the  business 
equally  as  well  as  either  three-phase  or  direct  current. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

T  17.  What  is  the  energy  oonsamptioji  per  car  mile  of  hi^h* 
tpeed.  hydraulic,  electric-driven  elevators? 

Motor-driven  pumping  outfits  cost  for  current  from  three 
to  nine  times  the  cost  for  direct  electric  elevators.  In  one  case 
it  is  claimed  that  motor-driving  hydraulic  elevators  is  cheaper 
tlian  steam-driving;  in  another,  the  cost  of  electric  power  for 
summer  service  when  the  boilers  are  not  operating  is  as  great 
as  we   would   guarantee   as  a  maximum    for  an   entire  year's 
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semcc  if  the  apparatus  were  replaced  by  direct  electric.  Figure 
five  kilnwatt-hntirs  a  car-mile  for  cHreci  electric  elevators.  Ele- 
vators nf  2000  ixjunds  at  300  feet  a  minute  may  operate  at 
three  kilowatt-hours  or  less  i»er  car-mile. 

Douglass  Burnktt. 


The  energy  cunsumcd  by  an  electric-hydraulic  elevator  may 
be  stated  as  about  double  that  of  the  plain  electric  elevator. 
From  the  many  tests  that  we  have  conducted,  we  will  say  that 
the  cost  of  the  electric-hydraulic  elevator  will  range  from  five 
U>  eight  kilowatl-Iiours  per  car-mile,  depending  upon  its  speed, 
capacity  and  tyiJc.  G.  H.,  X.  Y.  Ed.  G>. 

A  number  of  tests  ou  electric- hydraulic  elevators  show  a 
consumption  per  car-mile  of  from  5.3  to  8.1  kilowatt-hours. 

The  Philadelphi.\  Elec.  Co. 


T  18.  What  has  been  the  experience  with  motor-driven, 
two  or  three-stage  centrifugal  pnmpa  in  connection  with 
electric-hydraulic  elevators?  (a)  with  direct-current  motors  and 
(b)  with  alternating-current  motorsl 

The  general  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  this  installa- 
tion is  that,  where  space  is  at  a  premium,  the  turbine  pump  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  This  is  the  case  at  the  1  i6lh  street  station 
of  the  Ninth  avenue  elevated  railroad.  However,  the  efficiency 
of  the  turbine  pump  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  triplex-force 
pump,  and  therefore  under  ordinary  conditions  the  former  is 
more  desirable.  1  shottld  say  that  the  direct-current  motor  in 
either  case  would  be  preferable  to  the  alternating  current  for 
operating  Ihc  pump.  G.  H.,  X.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

T  IB.  What  measures  should  be  taken  to  promote  the  sale 
of  power  to  farmers  for  driving  agricultural  machinery  t 

Have  central -station  managers  take  up  fanning  as  a  side 
line.  FKKn  B.  Shari-e. 
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The  establishing  of  lines  of  alternating-ctirrent  distribution 
and  individual  transformers  througliout  the  farming  sections. 
Introducing  a  flat-rate  principle  of  charg^ing  as  low  as  possible, 
consistent  with  a  fair  return  on  the  money  invested. 

C.  D.  Woop,  Jr. 

Sell  motor  equipment  at  cost  as  a  starter.  Don't  add  any 
tax  in  the  way  of  high  minimum  charges.  Advertise,  and  make 
a  "demonstration"  or  public  test.  Douglass  Burnett. 

T  20.  What  advantages  has  the  induction  motor  over  syn* 
chronous  motors  t 


Induction  motors  have  advantage  over  synchronous  motors 
of  lower  first  cost,  great  saving  in  weight,  floor  space  and  cost 
of  installation,  as  wel!  as  simplicity  of  operation  and  freedom 
from  mechanical  and  electrical  complications.  The  induction 
motor  is  in  practice  the  simplest  known  piece  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus and  may  he  located  almost  anywhere  and  controlled  from 
any  convenient  point  on  the  system.  It  is  common  practice  to 
suspend  them  in  sizes  up  to  1 50  or  200-hp  from  beams  of  cotton 
mills,  or  other  large  manufacturing  establishments,  making  prac- 
ticable the  utilization  of  the  entire  floor  space  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

See  answer  to  question  K  18.       M.  P.  R.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Induction  motor,  except  for  the  condenser,  will  stand  more 
rough  usage.  Augusta  Ry,  and  Elec.  Co. 

Starting  torque  high  and  adjustable,  may  be  several  times 
full-load  torque.     Motor  can  start  with  load. 

Maximum  torque  at  reduced  speed,  which  shows  excessive 
load. 

Speed  may  be  varied  if  necessary. 

Simplicity  of  starting  devices  and  absence  of  rheostats  and 
instruments. 

No  necessity  of  skilled  attendance  to  get  best  results. 

Rugged  and  simple  construction  throughout. 
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No  reaciiun  upon  generator  and  no  danger  of  injury  to  motor 
in  case  current  is  lost  through  fuses,  et  ctrtera. 

Thk  Philadelphia  Elgc  Co. 

A  few  advantages  of  the  tnduaion  motor  over  the  syn- 
chronous nujlor  arc  as  follows:  Simpler  construction;  greater 
startini?  torque;  requires  less  attention;  better  line  regulation  on 
variable  loads.  Gfia  H.  Jones. 

This  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Electric  Chb  Jountal  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1905.  A.  Balslby. 

There  is  no  comparison  whatever  between  induction  motors 
and  synchronous  motors  in  small  units.  The  induction  motor 
has  a  small  starting  current,  does  not  require  direct-current  ex- 
citation and  its  fields  do  not  have  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  varying 
conditions  of  load  as  is  the  case  with  the  synchronous  motor. 

H.  T.  Habtman. 

In  general,  the  induction  motor  is  preferable  to  the  syn- 
chronous motor  for  the  following  reasons : 

Simplicity  of  structure: 

Simplicity  of  operation ; 

Not  so  liable  to  hunt; 

Does  not  impress  its  own  characteristics  on  the  circuit ; 

Momentary'  drop  in  voltage  not  likely  to  cause  motor  to 
drop  out  and  stop; 

No  exciter  required. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  synchronous  motor  is  its  power 
of  affecting  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit  by  adjusting  its 
field.  The  concurrence  of  so  many  factors  are  necessary  for 
this,  however,  that  good  results  in  this  direction  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  S.  R.  Inch. 

1  21.  Give  some  method  for  svitobing  large  synchronouft- 
motor  units  to  the  supply  mains,  avoiding  the  aie  of  starting 
compensator  or  separate  starting  motor. 

This  can  be  done  by  having  the  motor  wound  with  two 
windings,  which  can  be  connected  in  series  for  starting  and  in 
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paraHel  for  running  after  the  machine  has  attained  synchronous 
s.peed.  This  would  reduce  the  starting  current,  but  the  addi- 
tional expense  for  the  winding  and  the  complicated  switching 
required  would  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the  starting  com- 
pensator. D.  W.  Roper. 

T  22.  How  do  small  eleotrically-operated  refri^rating  ma- 
chines compare  in  operating  cost  with  ice,  300  pounds  per  dayt 

One  manufacturing  company  proposes  to  install  them  for 
the  amount  of  the  ice  bill.  Douglass  BrRxiCTT. 

There  arc  a  number  of  electrically-operated  refrigerating 
machines  in  practical  operation  to-day.  In  one  make  of  this 
apparatus  the  electric  motor  is  thrown  on  or  off  by  a  connection 
that  is  controlled  through  a  thermostat.  It  has  been  found  in 
New  York  city  that  these  machines  are  less  expensive  in  opera- 
tion than  is  ice,  the  cost  of  the  iH)\ver  consumed  approximating 
$1.00  a  ton  while  the  additional  items  of  cost  are  small. 

S.   C,   FOSTKR. 

With  ice  at  $6.oo  per  ton  and  current  at  lo  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-honr  the  motor-driven  machine  will  in  this  size  save  the 
customer  from  35  to  50  per  cent  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  will 
give  him  better  and  more  exact  results  than  he  could  possibly 
attain  by  the  use  of  ice.  These  figures  allow  for  interest  upon 
the  investment  and  that  the  life  of  the  apparatus  be  fifteen  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Elec.  Co. 
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METERS 

U  1.     What  has  been  the  experience  with  prepayment  me- 
tenT 

Quite  satisfactory.  \V.  H.  Greexslit. 

The  experience  of  several  users  of  direct-current  prepayment 
meters  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.     The  fault  seems  to. 
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be  in  the  tripping  device,  and  in  consequence  of  this  there  have 
been  discrepancies  between  the  amount  of  money  in  the  coin 
receptacle,  the  indicated  use  of  current  according  to  the  meter 
register,  and  tlie  dial  showing  the  amount  of  current  stUl  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer.  A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Some  of  the  largest  gas  companies  are  discontinuing  their 
use.  R.  N.  KiUBALL. 

Prepayment  meters  arc  proving  very  valuable  in  building 
up  a  class  of  customers  who  have  no  hnancial  responsibility,  and. 
consequently,  can  not  be  handled  by  any  other  method  than  that 
of  cash  on  delivery.  In  nearly  every  city  of  any  size  there  will 
be  found  a  large  number  of  people  of  tliis  class  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  the  light  if  the  local  company  will  furnish  it. 

There  seems  to  be  a  decided  preference  on  the  part  of  boUi 
customers  and  companies  for  using  a  unit  coin  of  not  less  than 
25  cents,  as  the  customer  frequently  strenuously  objects  to  mak- 
ing frequent  trips  to  the  meter,  which  are  inevitable  with  smaller 
units.  M.  Carbington. 

IT  2.  What  effflct  have  slot  meters  upon  sales;  have  they 
redaced  or  increased  sales? 


They  increase  revenue. 


W.  H.  Grebnsut. 


Better  put  in  a  regular  meter. 


DouGi-Ass  Burnett. 


See  answer  to  question  U  i. 


M.  Carrington. 


The  company  represented  by  the  writer  has  found  slot 
meters  good  pioneering  devices  for  certain  classes  of  business, 
where  people  are  prejudiced  against  running  up  bills  that  have 
to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  where  their  credit  is  not 
good,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  put  up  deposits.  When  the  slot 
meter  has  been  perfected  so  as  to  overcome  some  of  the  present 
difficulties,  notably  the  inability  to  change  the  rate,  it  undoubt- 
edly will  bring  considerable  business.  John  F.  Gilchhist. 
v.  a— 34 
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U  3.  WKat  satisfaction  have  slot-machine  prepayment  me- 
ters ifiven;  have  they  been  found  ai  efBcient  generally  as  the  other 
meters?  Assuming'  slot  meten  to  he  entirely  sati&factory,  would 
it  be  considered  g-ood  policy  to  install  them  for  any  consumer 
who  wished  to  be  supplied  with  one,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
supply  them  only  to  doubtful  consumers? 

Supply  any  customer  who  wants  one  and  persuade  a  doubt- 
ful customer  to  have  one.  W.  H.  Greensut. 

Note  answer  to  U  i.  There  are  several  prepayment  meters 
on  the  market,  representing-  t\pes  of  direct-current  and  alterna- 
ling-currcnl  mctL-rs.  The  device  is  subject  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  regular  tj-pe  meter,  and.  additionally,  to  inherent  faults  of  the 
slot  madiine.  Many  customers  of  central  stations  in  tlie  East 
prefer  monthly  bills  rather  than  the  annoyance  of  attention  to 
the  device  by  both  himself  and  the  company  s  meter  men.  The 
largest  field  Is  untjuestionably  in  apartment  houses. 

A.  H.  A..  N.  y.  En.  Co. 

The  prepayment  device  for  meters  has  not  been  found  as 
reliable  as  the  meters  alone.  With  a  satisfactory  device  I  think 
it  wcrtild  be  good  policy  to  install  a  prcpavmcnt  meter  for  any 
customer  desiring  one,  provided  there  be  a  guaranteed  monthly 
income.  O.  J.  Bushnell. 

V  4.  How  can  you  satisfy  the  customer  that  his  meter  re^ 
isters  hii  consumption  correctly? 


It  is  impossible. 


F.  C.  S.,  Maloen  Elec.  Co. 


The  simplest  and  crudest  way  is  to  have  your  customer  turn 
on,  say.  one  lamp,  and  note  the  speed  of  the  meter,  then  turn 
on  anotlier  lamp  and  note  that  the  meter's  speed  is  doubled; 
three  lamps,  etc.  This  appeals  directly  to  the  eye  and  is  often 
amply  sufficient. 

Where  questions  of  considerable  accuracy  are  concerned, 
however,  the  meter  should  Ik  tested  on  the  customer's  premises 
under  his  own  working  conditions  and,  preferably,  with  his 
own  load.     This  can  he  most  easily  done  by  means  of  another 
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meter  of  known  accuracy,  by  merely  comparing;  the  two.  If 
the  accuracy  of  this  standard  meter  is  questioned  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  test  the  standard  meter  under  laboratory  conditions. 

E.  W.  GOUGH. 

One  way  is  to  take  the  customer  to  the  meter,  explain  as 
clearly  as  possible  its  action,  tell  him  what  current  a  given  candle- 
power  lamp  is  supposed  to  consume  and  what  it  will  record  on 
the  meter  dial  for  a  given  length  of  time.  Then  tell  htm  to 
test  the  meter  himself  by  burning  a  given  number  of  lamps 
a  certain  period  of  time.  E.  A.  Vaughn. 

By  explaining  details,  and  taking  pains  to  show  him  the 
working  of  the  meter;  show  him  how  readily  it  will  stop  and 
start  and  have  him  take  active  part  in  test;  be  particular  to 
show  him  that  you  are  thoroughly  honest  in  tlie  matter,  and  that 
you  arc  giving  him  especial  attention;  show  him  that  Jewel  wear 
will  make  a  meter  run  slow  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
gain  his  confidence.  W.  H.  Greensht. 

Practical   demonstration   and   tests   should   be  convincing. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  satisfy  a  customer  that  his  meter 
registers  correctly,  but  I  have  had  pretty  fair  success  in  show- 
ing him  how  to  read  his  meter,  then  explaining  to  him  that 
at  16  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  a  i6-cp  lamp  will  consume  about 
one  cent's  worth  of  energy  for  each  hour  it  burns,  and  letting 
htm  lest  it  for  himself.  Customers  arc  usually  willing  to  pay 
a  cent  an  hour  for  current  to  run  a  i6-cp  lamp,  I  seldom  find 
a  lamp  that  consumes  a  cent's  worth  of  energy  per  hour,  but 
occasionally  one  will  do  so,  hence  I  put  the  margfin  on  a  safe 
basis.  P.  H.  Hodges. 

Have  consumer  turn  on  given  number  of  lamps  for  a  given 
time,  show  him  how  to  read  meter  and  figure  bill. 

Fred  B.  Sharps. 

Teach  him  to  read  his  meter.  If  he  is  not  then  satisfied, 
take  the  meter  to  plant  and  test  it  with  a  standard.     If  he  is 
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fitill  unsatisfied,  measure  the  voltage  of  his  lamps  and  teach  him 
to  figure  the  amount  of  consumption  from  the  number  of  lamps 
and  hours  used.  Madison  Lt.  and  Ry.  Co. 

Know   that  your   meter   is  correct 

Know  the  wattage  of  his  lamps,  then  read  th't  meter  with 
him,  and  have  him  turn  on  a  number  of  lights  and  burn  them 
several  hours.  Then  read  the  meter  again ;  reduce  the  cur- 
rent consumed  to  lamp-hours,  and  have  your  customer  reduce 
his  record  to  lamp-hours,  then  compare  figures.  If  you  are 
careful,  you  will  convert  him.  Don't  pretend  to  come  closer 
than  five  per  cent.  Mention  variable  voltage,  irregular  wattage 
of  lamps,  and  other  plausible  reasons.  Ei^eht  D.  Kellev. 


To  satisfy  the  consumer  that  his  meter  is  registering  his 
consumption  correctly,  you  should  know  what  the  voltage  of 
the  circuit  is  at  Iiis  residence.  Test  up  some  lamps  of  the  same 
candle-power  he  is  using  on  that  voltage,  tell  the  consumer  what 
wattage  each  lamp  should  take,  turn  on  lo  of  iheni,  then  show 
him  where  the  hands  wilt  point  in  one  hour  with  lo  lamps  on. 
As  an  example,  suppose  his  lamps  were  i6-cp  and  tliey  con- 
sumed 3.5  watts  per  candle-power  on  100  volts.  The  wattaf 
of  each  lamp  would  be  56  watts  and  560  watts  on  all  10  of 
them.  In  one  hour  the  meter  will  have  recorded  560  watt-hours 
or  .56  of  a  kilowatt-hour.  If  the  dial  reads  in  tenths  of  a 
kilowatt-hour,  the  first  hand  will  have  passed  the  5  and  .6  o{, 
the  next  division. 

If  a  more  accurate  method  is  desired,  it  can  be  obtained 
by  connecting  a  portable  wattmeter  in  the  circuit.  Turn  on  a 
number  of  lamps,  read  tlie  wattage  indicated  by  the  portable 
instrument,  and  tell  the  consumer  how  many  revolutions  tht 
meter  should  make  in  60  seconds  on  that  wattage.  If  the  meter 
makes  that  number  of  revolutions  in  less  than  that  time  it  will 
be  fast,  and  if  it  takes  more  than  60  seconds  the  meter  is  stow. 
If  the  meter  should  be  a  second  or  two  fast,  the  consumer  may 
think  he  is  paying  out  considerable  more  money  than  he  should ; 
then  you  will  have  to  show  him  what  per  cent  fast  his  meter  is 
and  what  it  amounts  to  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  the  meter-testing  formula  of  the  particular  meter  you 
are  testing  to  find  the  wattage  it  is  recording.    The  wattage  of 
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the  circuit  is  already  indicated  by  the  portable  wattmeter;  this 
wattage  is  called  the  standard  watts  and  tlic  other  the  meter 
watts.  Find  the  difference  between  the  two  wattages,  then 
divide  the  standard  watts  into  the  difference  and  the  result  will 
be  tlic  per  cent  error.  If  the  error  is  one  per  cent  fast,  the 
meter  will  be  running  at  loi  per  cent  efficiency  or  recording  one 
per  cent  more  than  it  should,  which  would  mean  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  paying  one  per  cent  of  his  bill  too  much. 

J.  B.  Mills. 

By  haviiig  customer  present,  and  showing  him  thai;  a  50- 
watt  lamp  will  register  50  watts  on  meter  in  an  hour. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

The  best  method  we  have  thus  far  fotmd  of  satisfying  a 
customer  that  his  meter  registers  correctly,  is  to  show  him  how 
to  read  his  meter  and  induce  him  to  make  a  trial  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lamps  for  a  certain  period^  explaining  to  htm 
how  much  those  lamps  should  consume. 

J.   S.  WHfrAKER. 

We  show  the  customer  ihe  cost  of  burning  one  or  more 
lights  per  hour,  and  at  the  same  time  we  request  the  customer 
to  check  or  cotmt  the  hours  lights  burned  per  month,  and  to 
compare  the  result  with  bill  rendered.  This  method  is  gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.^  Gas  and  Elec  Co. 

By  having  the  meter  tested  by  a  competent  and  impartial 
outside  party.  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Yes;  I  have  done  so  with  a  portable  ammeter  and  voltmeter. 

Fred  H.  Beck. 


After  you  have  tested  the  meter  and  found  it  correct,  show 
the  customer  how  to  read  it,  then  both  you  and  the  customer 
get  a  reading.  Get  his  average  burning,  say  10  l6-cp  at  56  watts 
per  lamp,  making  560  watts  the  total  constimption  per  hour. 
Then  tell  the  customer  where  the  hand  on  the  dial  will  stand 
after  the  lamp-hour  test.  Clayton  Geiger. 
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Invite  the  customer  to  the  testing  department,  and  if  he  will 
not  accept  lake  an  indicating  meter  to  his  house  or  store,  and 
with  a  small  bank  of  lamps  you  can  show  him  how  much  of  a 
load  you  are  running^,  and  can  also  test  his  meter.  Show  him 
that  the  meter  does  not  run  all  the  time.  Shut  off  the  Hghts  and 
turn  them  on  again,  and  do  all  in  your  power  to  prove  to  him 
that  you  arc  honest  in  the  matter,  and  just  as  anxious  to  have 
the  meter  right  as  he  is.  H.  E.  Ryder. 

Have  him  make  a  lest  with  a  certain  lamp  load,  burning  a 
certain  length  of  time ;  or  make  a  test  for  him,  and  go  on  record 
about  the  test.  Douglass  Bi«inett. 


We  have  satisfied  many  customers  by  installing  for  four  or 
five  days  each  month  at  their  premises  a  Bristol  recording  watt- 
meter, which  would  indicate  ihe  number  of  lights  burned  at 
different  times  and  how  long  ihey  burned.  We  would  move  this 
around  and  install  at  five  or  six  heavy  kickers'  each  month  and 
take  the  charts  to  ihem  and  tell  them  positively,  as  the  case  might 
be,  that  they  did  have  lights  burning  all  night,  and  they  would 
generally  admit  it  and  acknowledge  that  perhaps  the  meter  was 
not  overcharging  them.  W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 

We  test  the  meter  for  the  customer  and  tell  him  all  we  know 
about  the  operation  of  the  meter  and  the  test.  We  find  that  it  is 
good  policy  lo  let  the  customer  know  all  about  tlic  operation  of 
the  meters  and  when  they  are  familiar  with  it  there  is  less  com- 
plaint. Unitild  £i^c.  Lt.  Ca 

The  more  correct  information  a  customer  has  about  his 
meter  and  his  service,  the  more  easily  he  is  satisfied:  the  less 
a  customer  knows  ihe  more  difficult  he  is.  Give  him  painstaking 
instructinns  how  to  read  his  meter.  Show  him  how  to  test  it 
by  turning  on  one  lamp,  then  another,  then  several,  et  aetera,  up 
to  full  load.  Show  him  that  the  meter  will  not  "go  round"  when 
no  load  is  connected.  Take  him  into  full  confidence,  show  him 
there  is  no  myster)'  about  the  meter  or  his  service. 

A  most  convincing  way  is  to  have  fitted  up  in  your  office  a 
meter  with  as  much  of  the  interior  visible  as  possible,  and  so 
connected   that   any   number  of   lamps,   from   one   upward   to 
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full  load  can  be  connected  or  cut  off  at  will.  Invite  the  customer 
to  your  office  to  see  the  operation  of  the  meter  under  the  various 
loads  and  show  him  that  it  does  not  register  without  load. 

Customers  arc  not  bothering,  as  a  rule,  about  one  per  cent 
or  two  per  cent;  nsually  their  complaints  arc  "twice  too  much," 
ct  catera.  Instruct  all  meter  readers,  clerks  and  employees  who 
meet  customers,  to  tell  them  all  about  the  meters,  how  to  read 
them  and  how  to  make  the  simple  lest  of  noting  the  difference 
in  rale  of  speed  of  the  disc  with  one  lamp,  two  lamps,  and  up  to 
full  load.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  aistomer  will 
learn  tliat  the  meter,  by  being  slow,  favors  the  customer  instead 
of  the  company.  W.  W,  Titzell. 

Take  the  meter  down  and  sliow  him.  by  testing  it  in  his 
presence,  as  almost  any  person  with  common  sense  can  under- 
stand Uic  simpler  methods  in  use.  L.  E.  Watson. 

Set  up  in  Ills  place  a  duplicate  meter  and  connect  the  two 
to  register  the  consumption  sejiaratcly.       A.  R.  M.\cKinnon. 

Tell  your  customer  what  it  should  cost  him  per  lamp-hour; 
i.  r..  0.25  cent,  0.5  cent  or  one  cent  per  hour  per  lamp.  Read 
meter  and  ask  him  to  keep  accurate  cotmt  of  lamps  used  and 
iiiunber  of  hours  burned  for  a  certain  time  (one  or  two  days). 
then  read  meter,  figure  amount  clue  you,  and  tell  him.  If  meter 
Is  correct  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  satisfying  the  average 
customer.  Andrew  F.  Hall, 


Several  methods  can  be  employed  to  convince  the  customer 
that  his  meter  registers  correctly.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
to  have  either  the  customer  or  else  an  inspector  of  the  company 
make  a  lamp-hcnir  test  of  the  meter,  thus  demonstrating  that  the 
instrument  is  simply  recording  the   actual   current   consumed. 

Another  method  is  to  test  the  instrument  in  the  presence  of 
the  customer  by  the  regular  voltmeter  and  ammeter  method. 
ITiis.  however,  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless  the  customer  has 
»omc  knowledge  of  or  confidence  in  what  is  being  done.  Tlie 
third  method  is  to  test  the  meter  in  question  with  a  standard 
meter  placed  in  series  with  the  same.  The  customer's  attention 
can  tlien  he  brought  to  the  fact  that  the  instruments  are  running 
together  and  that  his  own  meter  is  recording  correctly.     It  is 
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sometimes  well  to  install  recording  ammeters,  as  by  so  doing 
the  customer  can  be  shown  the  approximate  number  of  lamps  in 
use,  the  number  of  hours  in  use,  and  at  what  time  during  the  day 
or  night  these  lamps  are  burned.  This  method  often  convinces 
tlie  customer  that  his  meter  is  simply  indicating  the  actual  use 
of  the  service.  W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Careful  test  or  comparison  in  his  sight  with  standard  meter. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co. 

Have  him  bring  his  electrician  to  your  testing-room  and 
see  it  tested  and  then  installed  on  his  premises. 

E.  A.  Bechstein. 

The  best  way  to  satisfy  a  customer  that  his  meter  registers 
correctly  is  to  visit  his  premises  when  he  is  at  home,  explain 
to  him  carefully  the  operation  of  the  meter,  tell  him  what  it 
would  cost  to  bum  a  i6-cp  lamp  per  hour  at  the  rale  he  is 
paying  and  show  him  how  he  can  read  the  meter  and  check 
the  consumption  of  one  or  more  lamps  for  a  given  length  of 
time  against  this  reading.  A  little  time  spent  in  this  way  will 
be  very  benehcial  to  botli  the  customer  and  the  company. 

F.  G.  Pboutt, 

We  have  found  it  very  satisfactory  to  tell  a  customer  the 
number  of  watts  that  each  lamp  uses,  and  have  him  keep  a  record 
for  a  month  of  the  number  of  hours  that  his  lamps  are  used. 
We  then  compare  the  reading  of  our  meter  with  his  report 
and  generally  find  it  works  out  very  closely.  For  example:  We 
told  a  customer  who  had  an  electric  sign  tliat  the  cost  of  the 
sign  would  be  about  twenty-seven  cents  per  hour,  on  a  meter 
charge  of  ten  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  customer  placed  in 
a  box  set  apart  for  the  purpose  twenty-seven  cents  for  every 
hour  he  used  the  sign.  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  told  us 
that  he  had  hve  cents  more  in  the  box  than  we  charged  him  on  the 
meter  reading.  E.  F.  McCabe. 

In  most  cases  a  customer  is  satisfied  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  meter  by  a  test  made  on  the  premises  in  the  presence  of 
himself  or  of  an  expert  representative.    When  the  customer  still 
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dotibts  the  correctness  of  his  bills,  we  have  proved  them  coa- 
clusivcly  by  putting  an  inspector  on  his  premises  for  from  one 
to  three  days,  to  take  a  record  of  the  light  used  by  15  to  30-minute 
counts  of  the  lamps  burning.  Even  when  the  use  of  the  light 
varied  considerably  during  the  day,  the  count  would  check  within 
five  per  cent  of  the  meter  reading.  O-  J.   BuSHNELL. 

By  testing  the  meter  with  a  standard  integrating  wattmeter 
in  the  customer's  presence.  Explain  the  method  of  testing,  and 
if  he  then  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  test  by  doubting  tlie 
correctness  of  the  standard  meter  proceed  as  follows :  Direct  him 
to  turn  on  a  certain  number  of  lamps  unknown  to  you.  Count 
the  revolutions  of  the  disc  for  a  period  not  less  than  three  or 
four  minutes,  keeping  the  time  precisely  by  means  of  a  stop- 
watch. The  load  on  the  meter  can  then  be  easily  reckoned  in  the 
regular  way  by  multiplying  the  number  of  disc  revolutions  by 
the  meter  constant  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  time  in  seconds. 
Reduce  the  watts  recorded  to  terms  of  16-cp  lamps.  Repeat 
this  "blind"  test  on  loads  varying  from  one  or  two  lamps  up  to 
about  the  full  capacity  of  the  installation — say  four  tests — and 
the  customer  will  see  that  his  meter  is  after  all  a  very  accurate 
instrument.  (  Unsigned.  ) 

Start  a  campaign  of  publicity  on  the  meter  question;  send 
out  ]}amphlets  giving  instructions  for  reading  meters  and  for 
making  approximate  tests  for  their  accuracy ;  encourage  your 
customers  to  read  their  own  meters  and  compute  their  bills. 
Such  a  course  has  a  good  effect  in  showing  the  company's  fair- 
ness, and  "kicks"  will  decrease  as  the  meter  becomes  less  a 
mystery  to  the  customer.  S.  R.  Inch. 

V  9.  What  effectire  meani,  if  any,  have  been  found  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  customer  to  beat  a  recording  wattmeter, 
or  what  special  precautions  can  be  taken  by  an  electric-light 
company  to  detect  same! 

Have  both  leads  run  into  meter  with  shunt  connection 
under  case.    Meter  sealed  securely.  G.  Wilbur  Hubliey. 

Place  a  meter  on  the  service  pole  for  a  month  or  two,  and  he 
will  soon  find  out  you  know  what  he  is  doing.  J.  F.  C 
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The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  a  case  I  once  found 
and  its  remedy.  Customer  had  concealed  wiring  in  house  and 
only  main-line  cut-out  and  meter  loops  were  exposed.    Remedied 
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(la  illsUnt  Room 
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Field 
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T.B.W.  Meter 


this  by  crossing  wires  in  meter  according  to  dotted  lines,  and 
sealing  meter;  consequently,  when  he  had  closed  both  concealed 
and  main-line  switch  it  would  blow  fuse.  Even  though  this  left 
a  chance  for  him  to  beat  the  meter,  yet  in  a  quiet  way  it  in- 
formed him  that  we  were  familiar  with  it. 

W.  H.  Greenslit. 


Keep  your  meters  sealed,  and  in  wiring  do  not  allow  the 
main  cut-out  and  circuit  blocks  to  be  put  too  close  together;  in 
my  system  of  wiring,  one  is  in  front,  and  the  others  behind  meter. 
A  meter  man  should  study  character;  if  things  are  suspicious 
go  at  unusual  hours  for  inspection  or  reading. 

Elbert  D.  Kelley. 
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I  think  that  thorc  is  no  effective  means  to  make  it  impossible 
unless  all  wires,  from  where  ihey  enter  the  building  to  the  load 
side  of  meter,  are  under  lock  and  key.  We  find  that  by  using 
glass  cases  on  meters  this  trouble  is  eliminated  considerably. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  custo- 
mer to  beat  meter,  but  precautions  can  be  taken  by  making 
regular  and  frequent  inspections. 

The  Colorai«  Sprincss  Elec.  Co. 


Put  a  strongly  made  wooden  box,  with  inside  screwed  hinges, 
close  to  sen'ice  end.  Run  service  wires  directly  into  box,  or  use 
iron  pipe  if  not  possible  to  locate  box  there.  Have  the  neutral 
run  through  solid — without  fuse — and  locate  closely-rated 
enclosed  fuses  in  box  after  meter.  This  arrangement  will  pre- 
vent customer  from  purposely  blowing  one  service  fuse  on  the 
side  from  which  meter  takes  its  potential,  and  then  burning  half 
for  by  bridging  over  all)  his  lights  without  any  registration. 
Box  must  be  three  inches  larger  than  meter,  to  prevent  external 
magnets  being  used  to  create  strong  stray  field.  Inside  of  box 
bhoutd  be  painted  black,  so  that  small  drill-holes  will  be  con- 
spicuous wlien  inspecting  meter.  Use  a  good  Yale  padlock,  and 
obliterate  tfic  maker's  key  code,  which  is  stamped  on  side. 
Keep  track  of  customer's  consumption  and  if  it  does  not  check 
out  examine  meter  at  night.  G.  R.  Radley. 

A  device  has  recently  been  patented  by  W.  W.  Fuller,  super- 
intendent of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Light  and  Power  Company, 
which  is  intended  to  cut  off  the  lights  in  a  building  if  the  meter 
is  tampered  with  or  if  the  shunt  circuit  is  broken.  The  device 
has  not  yet  been  put  on  the  market,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
but  seems  to  have  the  elements  of  a  satisfactory  apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
cost  of  the  device,  if  it  should  be  made,  would  justify  any  com- 
pany in  adopting  it.  The  number  of  Mr.  Fuller's  patent  is 
782.386.  of  February  14,  1905.  R.  C.  Lanphikr. 

Have  your  meter  men  and  inspectors  keep  their  eyes  open, 
especially  on  certain  questioned  premises,  or  on  certain  classes 
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of  qucslionable  premises.    Get  your  meter  as  near  to  the  service 
as  possible.  Douglass  Buknett. 


The  most  effective  means  to  prevent  customer  beating  meter 
are:  First,  aa  all-glass  Instead  of  a  metal  cover,  as  the  latter 
can  be  drilled  and  a  piece  of  wire  inserted  to  stop  the  disc; 
second,  connections  of  both  legs  of  circuit  through  meter,  so 
that  cutting  one  leg  will  prevent  the  flow  of  current;  third, 
enclose  the  meter  and  connections  in  a  locked  box.  inaccessible 
to  any  one  except  the  holder  of  the  key;  fourth,  have  inspector 
examine  carefully  and  frequently  all  connections  and  lines  from 
main  cut-out  to  prevent  bridging.  W.  W.  Titzell. 


Careful  inspection  and  systematic  testing  at  least  once  a  year 
and  checking  up  load,  will  locate  possible  sources  of  loss. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


We  do  not  know  of  any  effective  means  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  customer  to  beat  a  recording  wattmeter.  Even  with  meters 
of  the  sealed  type  with  internal  connections  for  the  service  and 
house  leads,  an  occasional  case  may  be  found  where  there  has 
been  a  deliberate  attempt  at  theft  of  current.  The  precautions 
should  be  a  very  careful  system  of  examination  by  inspectors, 
meter  readers  and  meter  testers,  examination  of  seals  of  the 
meter,  wiring,  and  service  conditions.     A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

The  question  of  proper  protection  to  service  and  meter 
appliances  is  one  that  will  ever  be  important  to  lighting  com- 
panies. There  is  no  system  of  surveillance  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  detect  all  cases  of  interference.  If  a  customer's  account 
decreases  suddenly  the  bookkeeper  should  advise  an  investiga- 
tion ;  likewise,  all  inspectors,  meter  readers,  meter  testers — in 
fact,  all  persons  connected  with  the  lighting  company  and  visiting 
customer's  premises  should  instantly  note  any  irregularity  and 
report  same  to  the  office.  The  value  of  a  good  detective  force 
will  be  appreciated  here,  for  it  sliould  be  their  duty  to  follow  up 
the  case,  detect,  and  if  necessary  secure  the  conviction  of  the 
guilty  parties.  E.  A.  N.,  N.  Y.  Ea  Ca 
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When  a  customer  is  suspected  of  attempting  to  beat  his 
meter  let  him  know  indirectly  that  you  are  aware  of  it.  When 
taking  the  reg\ilar  monthly  reading  look  over  the  wiring  around 
the  meter  for  evidence  of  tampering.  Test  the  meter  a  few 
days  afterwards  on  his  premises.  Take  the  index  every  other 
day  for  a  week.  This  procedure  will  make  him  very  wary  of 
attempting  to  repeat  his  operations.  (Unsigned.) 

U  6.  What  percentage  Tahation  from  no  load  to  50  per  cent 
overload  shonld  be  allowable  on  oonsnmen'  meten? 

No  percentage  of  variation  can  be  given  for  no  load.  It  is 
customary  in  good  practice  to  take  some  percentage  basis  as 
light-load  point,  at  which  the  meter  must  possess  a  certain  degree 
of  accuracy.  This  percentage  represents  a  percentage  of  the 
meter's  rated  capacity.  Ten  per  cent  load  is  being  generally 
adopted  by  the  larger  companies  as  being  the  light-toad  point 
where  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy  is  necessary.  A  good  modern 
meter  should  not  show  an  error,  plus  or  minus,  exceeding  two 
per  cent  from  10  per  cent  load  to  50  per  cent  overload. 

E,   W.   GOUGH. 

Two  per  cent  on  two  per  cent  of  load  to  two  per  cent  plus 
on  full  load,  is  a  reasonable  allowance,  as  practiced  by  some  meter 
builders.  P.  H.  Hchxses. 

On  commutator  meters  five  per  cent  from  no  load  to  10  per 
cent  load ;  two  per  cent  from  10  per  cent  load  to  five  per  cent 
overload ;  on  induction  meters  they  should  maintain  one  per  cent 
from  no  load  to  five  per  cent  overload. 

TuE  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Two  per  cent.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  above  or  below  accuracy. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  requirements  as  to  the  permissible  variation  from  no 
load  to  fifty  per  cent  overload  on  consumers  meters,  vary  in 
different  places,  but  as  a  general  rule  no  meters  should  be  left 
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in  service  without  recalibration  which  show  a  variation  greater 
than  phis  or  minus  three  per  cent  from  a  reasonable  .starting  load, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  meter,  up  to  fift>'  per  cent  overload 
after  the  meter  has  been  in  service  say  three  or  four  montlis. 
A  reasonable  starting  load  within  which  the  meters  should  be 
held  to  this  accuracy,  is,  say,  five  per  cent  of  full  load.  Of  course 
all  meters  should  start  and  record  freely  on  less  loads  than  this, 
but  from  the  experience  of  many  stations  this  has  been  found 
to  be  a  fair  percentage  of  the  full  load  at  which  to  hold  the  meter 
within  the  three  per  cent  limit.  R.  C.  Lakphier. 

Variation  allowable  should  not  be  considered  on  less  than 
one  16-cp-lanip  load.  Variation  three  per  cent,  plus  or  minus, 
should  not  be  exceeded  at:  from  ten  per  cent  to  full  load. 

W.  W.  TrrzELU. 


The  degree  of  accuracy  of  a  meter  at  any  load  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  state  or  other  recognized  authority,  as  well  as 
to  physical  conditions.  The  tendency  of  most  meters  on  a  very 
light  load,  and  on  overload,  is  to  run  slow,  especially  if  the 
meter  has  been  in  service  any  length  of  time.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  commercial  conditions  require  the  curve  of  the 
meter  from  no  load  to  50  per  cent  overload  to  be  within  two 
per  cent  plus  and  two  per  cent  minus.     A.  H.  A..  N.  Y.  En.  Co. 


Not  more  tlian  six  per  cent. 


(UsSiGNED.) 


TT  7.  If  a  meter  is  fotmd  creeping  forward,  is  it  advisable 
to  grant  the  castonur  a  rebate? 

Yes,  if  customer  is  being  seriously  overcharged  thereby,  or 
in  any  case  if  a  complaint  is  made.  The  average  customer  will 
be  favorably  impressed  l^  the  company's  honesty.       W.  H.  C. 


Yes;  It  inspires  confidence. 


Fred  B.  Sharps. 


Yes.    Change  meter,  and  allow  rebate  on  oflF-state  reading. 
Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 
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If  a  meter  creeps  and  probably  has  been  creeping  for  some 
lime,  justice  to  the  customer  demands  some  son  of  rebate,  but 
policy  should  determine  the  nature  of  the  rebate. 

Geo.  B.  Laudek. 

Yes,  grant  him  anything  if  he  has  seen  the  meter  creep. 
But  find  some  defect  in  the  house  wiring — a  ground,  or  some- 
thing—and when  you  have  adjusted  the  meter  show  him  that  it 
does  not  creep ;  don't  lay  it  on  the  meter.       Elbert  D.  Kell£Y. 

If  a  meter  is  found  to  be  creeping  fonvard,  it  is  probably 
due  to  weakening  of  retarding  magnets,  which  should  be  read- 
justed. It  is  seldom  advisable  to  grant  customer  a  rebate,  as. 
if  you  do  so,  he  will  tell  others,  and  in  this  way  stir  up  a  hornet's 
ocst— every  customer's  meter  will  be  running  fast. 

Chas.  H.  Petehs. 

It  is  wdl  to  grant  a  rebate,  but  let  the  customer  assume  that 
it  is  on  account  of  the  meter  being  over-mad,  or  a  ground  in  the 
house,  or  some  otlier  cause,  as  he  is  liable  to  tell  all  his  neiglibors 
that  their  meters  are  creeping,  which  will  entail  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary work  for  the  testing  deparunent. 

The  Coix)rado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

Yes,  provided  it  can  be  done  in  a  manner  not  to  arouse  his 
suspicions  about  meters.  W.  H.  Gheenslit. 

Yes.  F.  C.  S.,  Mauibn  Elec.  Co. 

Rebate  can  be  made  on  basis  of  estimate,  and  such  defect 
should  be  corrected.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Yes.  when  the  question  is  brought  up.  This  is  likely  to  be 
much  overbalanced  by  the  tendency  of  the  meter  to  operate  at 
less  than  100  per  cent  efficiency.  Douglass  Burnett. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  tell  the  consumer  his  meter  crept;  give 
him  a  rebate,  but  on  some  otlicr  basis.  There  is  a  popular  idea 
that  electric  and  gas  meters  work  alt  the  time,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  foster  tliis  idea.  A.  Peters. 
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No.  The  amount  of  overcharge  would  probably  be  very 
small ;  an  aduiowledgrincnt  that  your  meter  was  izsi  would  soon 
be  a  matter  of  discussion  among  a  good  many  of  your  other 
customers.  A.  R,  MacKinnon. 

Be  honest,  and  give  the  customer  his  dues. 

L.  E.  Watson. 

Certainly,  rebate  for  forward  creeping  meter,  but  remove 
such  meter  at  once.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Certainly.    Keep  him  satisfied  if  possible. 

Andrew  F.  Hall. 

If  the  meter  is  creeping  forward  and  the  customer  finds  it 
out,  give  him  a  rebate,  as  it  is  coming  to  him.  If  the  meter 
department  has  things  very  nearly  right,  you  will  be  bothered 
but  very  little  on  account  of  this  fault.  H.  E.  Rydek. 

No.  Any  suggestion  that  tends  to  give  the  customer  the 
faintest  idea  that  a  meter  is  not  absolutely  accurate  is  very  bad 
business  policy. 

Creeping  can  be  obviated  by  attaching  to  the  disc  of  tlie 
meter  a  small  slip  of  metal,  which  will  be  just  enough  to  prevent 
creeping,  yet  not  enough  to  retard  the  legitimate  movements  of 
the  meter.  The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Brockton. 

If  a  question  has  been  raised  regarding  the  accuracy  of  a 
charge  and  a  test  shows  the  meter  to  be  creeping,  it  is  certainly 
advisable  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  this  creeping,  should 
it  effect  the  bill  to  any  considerable  extent.  In  fact,  if  the 
creeping  is  considerable,  it  is  well  to  adjust  the  charge  by  cnn> 
sultation  with  the  customer,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  actual  amount  over-indicated  by  the  meter  in  this  manner, 
as  the  speed  of  creeping  varies  considerably  with  the  variation 
m  vibration.  W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Yes,  because  the  argtunent  is  entirely  in  the  consiuncr's 
favor.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 
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A  customer  should  be  allowed  a  rebate  for  creeping,  when- 
ever it  affects  his  bill  materially.  O.  J.  Bushnell. 

If  the  amount  is  found  to  be  appreciable  it  should  be  allowed. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co, 

Where  a  meter  is  found  creeping  same  should  be  tested  for 
the  amount  of  error  and  a  rebate  granted  for  the  time  that  the 
meter  is  known  to  have  been  creeping.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

Whenever  a  meter  is  found  incorrect  and  registering  more 
than  the  customer  is  using,  whether  the  fault  be  due  to  creeping 
or  other  causes,  allowing,  of  course,  a  margin  of,  say.  two  per  cent 
either  way,  the  customer  should  be  rebated,  whether  he  knows 
the  meter  is  wrong  or  not.  F.  G.  Proutt, 

No.  Change  his  meter  for  one  that  does  not  creep.  Ex- 
plain to  him  that  the  creeping  has  been  effective  only  during  the 
hours  that  the  meter  was  idle  and  that  the  result  of  the  creeping 
during  the  month  has  an  insignificant  money  value. 

(Unsigned.) 

Yes.  J.  W.  CowLES. 

V  8.  What  will  be  the  effeot  on  a  16,000  alternating  meter 
to  have  15,000  alternations  or  17,600  alternations  at  the  gener- 
ator f 

The  characteristics  of  the  type  of  meter  in  question  will 
determine  its  accuracy  under  changes  of  frequency,  provided  it 
is  an  induction  wattmeter.  Due  to  the  increased  number  of 
alternations  from  16,000  to  17,600,  the  majority  of  induction 
wattmeters  on  the  market  at  present  will  tend  to  run  a  little 
slow  on  the  higher  frequency  when  the  load  is  non-inductive; 
if  the  load  is  inductive,  however,  most  meters  have  a  tendency 
to  run  fast.  E.  W.  Gough. 

My  opinion  is  that  a  meter  calibrated  for  16,000  alternations 
would  have  a  tendency  to  run  slow  with  15,000.  and  the  reverse 
with  17,600.  P.  H.  Hodges. 

V.  2 — 75 
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It  will  probably  creep.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

No  appreciable  effect ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  make  of 
meter.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

Fifteen  thousand  alternations  will  make  meter  run  fast,  and 
17,600  _\vill  make  it  run  slow. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Most  makes  of  meters  will  run  practically  correct  on  such 
changes  of  frequency.  The  frequency  will  be  exactly  the  same 
at  the  meter  that  it  is  at  the  generator.  David  W.  Beaman. 

Should  not  have  any  material  effect  from  such  variation 
as  noted.  G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

All  of  the  induction  type  alternating  meters  now  on  the  market 
are  so  constructed  that  a  difference  of  100  alternations  above  or 
below  16,000  on  a  high-frequency  meter,  should  have  very  little 
appreciable  effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  meter.  All  of  the 
manufacturers  of  meters  of  this  type  list  them  for  a  range  ol 
about  115  to  140  cycles  for  the  high  frequency. 

R.  C  Lanphier. 

Induction  wattmeters  on  non-inductive  loads  tend  to  run 
slow  on  higher  frequencies  and  fast  on  inductive  loads. 

W.   W.   TiTZELL. 

Depends  largely  on  the  type  of  meter  in  use.  The  tendency 
will  be  for  induction  meters  to  run  fast  as  the  frequency  is 
lowered  and  to  run  slow  as  the  frequency  is  raised  from  that  for 
which  the  meter  is  designed.  Good  meters,  however,  allow  con- 
siderable variation  in  frequency  without  affecting  the  accuracy. 

J.   W.   COWLES. 

U  9.  Why  does  a  very  slight  jarring  oontinning  abont  12 
hoars  out  of  the  24  cause  a  meter  to  run  gradually  slower  and 
slower,  and  how  can  it  be  remedied  T  The  meter  has  to  b«  r»> 
placed  about  once  every  ten  months. 
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The  vibration  causes  damage  to  jewel-bearing  of  meter. 
The  location  of  meter  should  be  changed  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

The  difficulty  experienced  is  probably  due  to  the  wearing 
in  the  jewel  and  pivot,  due  to  tlie  pounding  on  the  bearing  result- 
ing from  the  excessive  vibration.  E.  W.  Gough. 

This  is  probably  a  commutator  type  of  meter  and  jarring 
causes  the  brushes  to  spark,  which  bums  brushes  and  commutator. 
Thifi  can  be  remedied  by  increasing  tension  of  brushes  slightly, 
which  will  cause  meter  to  run  slow  on  very  light  toad.  This 
will  probably  cause  you  less  loss  than  does  your  present  condition. 

J.  F.  C. 

The  vibration  increases  the  wear  on  jewels.  Insert  new 
jewels.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

Continued  jarring  of  a  meter  with  jeweled  hearing  causes 
the  point  to  roughen  the  jewel,  thus  causing  increased  friction. 
Sometimes  the  pivot  will  drill  a  hole  in  the  jewel,  causing  the 
meter  to  drag  badly.  The  best  remedy  is  to  place  the  meter  on 
a  solid  wall  or  parLition,  so  that  it  will  not  receive  the  jarring. 

P.  H.  HoiKJBS. 

On  a  commutator  meter  the  jarring  will  cause  friction  at 
the  brushes  and  commutator,  which  will  continually  spark,  and 
sometimes  cause  a  short-circuit  in  commutator.  If  an  induction 
meter,  the  jewel  has  probably  become  worn.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  testing  and  cleaning  meters,  renewing  pivots  and 
jewels,  instead  of  replacing  meter.  The  best  remedy  would  be 
to  change  location  of  meter. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

The  slight  iarring  causes  excessive  wear  of  jewel  and  pivot. 
If  it  is  a  Thomson  (commutator)  type,  most  of  the  trouble  is 
due  to  poor  contact  at  brushes.  We  change  meters  subject  to 
jar  ever>'  three  months,  and  in  some  cases  oftener. 

If  alternating  current,  an  induction  meter  would  give  better 
results.  Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec  Co. 
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1  should  think  thai  ttiis  jarring  caused  tlic  jewel  and  pivot 
to  become  destroyed,  which  would  naturally  make  the  meter  run 
slow.  If  this  is  a  commutator-type  meter,  the  vibration,  jarring 
the  brushes,  causes  them  to  spark  and  badly  corrode  the  commu- 
tator, which  would  also  cause  it  to  run  slowly. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Ca 

If  the  meter  is  of  the  commutator  type,  the  trouble  is 
probably  due  to  the  roughening  of  the  jewel  and  the  sparking 
at  the  brushes,  increasing  the  friction,  thus  causing  the  meter  to 
run  slower.  P.  C.  Morgenthauer. 

It  very  likely  causes  jewel  to  wear  unnecessarily  fast. 

W.  H.  Greenslit, 

Slow  running  of  the  meter  noticed  is  probably  due  to 
deterioration  of  the  pivot  and  jewel,  caused  by  the  pounding 
action  of  the  moving  clement.  The  obvious  method  lo  remedy 
this  is  to  support  the  meter  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  subject 
to  jar.  This  effect  should  be  smaller  on  meters  tliat  have  light 
moving  elements.  Ei.f.ctric.m.  Testing  Labor.\tories. 

The  continual  jarring  undoubtedly  damage.s  lower  jewel- 
tearing  and  pivot,  causing  roughened  surfaces,  and  in  this  way 
meter  runs  slow.  Most  modem  meters  have  removable  pivots 
and  lower  jewel-bearings,  which  can  be  quickly  replaced  for  a 
trifle.  It  might  be  passible  to  reduce  the  trouble  by  mounting 
meter  on  rubber  cushions.  CitAS.  H.  Peters, 

If  it  is  a  direct-current  meter,  the  jarring  causes  more  or  less 
sparking  at  the  brushes,  and  increases  the  wear  on  the  jewel. 

David  W.  Beaman. 


It  is  probable  that  the  very  slight  jarring  mentioned,  which 
causes  the  meter  in  this  particular  location  to  run  gradually 
slower  and  slower,  is  due  to  the  constant  hammering  of  the  pivot 
upon  the  jewel,  and  this  is  a  very  diflScult  trouble  to  remedy,  the 
only  practicable  solution  being  lo  use  a  diamond  jewel  instead 
of  a  sapphire  for  this  particular  meter.    Even  this  may  not  reallf 
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overcome  the  difficulty,  but  if  a  meter  under  tliese  circumstances 
has  to  be  replaced  once  every  ten  months,  using  a  sapphire  jewel, 
it  should  last  fully  three  times  as  long  with  the  same  accuracy 
on  light  loads  when  using  a  diamond  jewel. 

R.  C.  Lanphier. 

Move  the  meter  to  some  solid  support 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  end  of  spindle  and  jewel  become  worn  through. 

A.  Peters. 


The  jar  causes  the  jewel  and  pin  to  become  damaged,  thereby 
increasing  friction  of  the  meter.  Use  a  magnetic  flotation,  or 
place  the  meter  in  a  place  where  the  jar  is  not  noticeable. 

G.    F.   WlLLABD. 

Jarring  causes  the  disc  shaft  to  pound  and  wear  the  jewel, 
hence  increase  of  friction,  and  meter  running  gradually  slower 
and  slower.  Avoid  jarring  on  the  jewel,  whether  caused  by  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  meter  or  otherwise. 

W.  W.  TiTZELL. 

Vibration  causes  depreciation  of  accuracy  through  the  wear- 
ing of  the  jewel  and  pivot,  and  also  through  sparking  at  the 
brushes.  If  no  other  location  can  be  found  where  the  vibration 
is  at  a  minimum,  it  is  advisable  to  install  a  cupped  diamond  jewel 
and  slightly  increase  the  brush  tension. 

A.  H.  A.,  N,  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Because  of  the  jarring  the  rotating  parts  become  worn  in 
a  short  time,  especially  the  Jewel,  and  the  meter  should  be  placed 
where  it  will  not  be  jarred.  E.  A.  Becrstein. 

Wearing  of  jewel  and  brushes  may  cause  this. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  G). 

Tlie  vihratir>n  causes  ro»igheuing  of  the  jewel  and.  conse- 
quently, the  slowing  down  of  the  meter.  Meter  should  be  removed 
10  a  place  free  from  vibration  even  if  it  has  to  be  put  on  a  pole 
in  a  box.  C.  W.  Koiner. 
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It  is  probably  due  to  the  jarring  of  the  meter  shaft  on  the 
jewel  which  makes  the  jewel  and  shaft  both  rough  and  causes 
it  to  stick.  If  it  is  a  commutator  type  of  meter  the  jarrinp  might 
have  a  itudcncy  to  cause  sparking  at  the  brushes,  in  which  case 
corrosion  and  poor  contact  of  brushes  would  make  the  meter 
run  slow.  F.  W.  Bulix)ck. 

Where  a  meter  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  jar,  it  can  be 
mounted  on  a  board  tliai  is  hung  by  a  coil  spring  and  kept  about 
two  inches  from  the  wall  by  large  spiral  springs  made  of  No. 
lo  and  No.  12  spring-steel  wire.  This  will  take  up  the  sharp 
vibration  and  greatly  Increase  the  life  of  the  jewel  and  brushes. 

O.   J.    BUSHNELL. 

The  vibration  damages  the  jewel.  Il  will  be  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  change  the  location  of  the  meter,  preferably  to  the  cellar, 
than  lo  be  compelled  to  replace  the  jewel  or  substitute  a  different 
meter  so  often.  (Unsigked.) 

Probably  due  to  jewel  trouble  or  lo  light  brush  tension. 
Put  in  a  cupped  diamond  and  increase  brush  tension  if  necessary. 

J.  W.  CoWLES. 

V  10.    How  often  should  consumers'  meters  be  tested  f 


Once  a  year  is  good  practice. 


G-   WiLBUK  HUBLSY. 


Not  less  than  once  a  year;  large  meters,  two  or  three  times 
a  year.  (U.vsigneu.) 

We  test  them  when  the  readings  indicate  that  they  are  not 
running  correctly.  Some  meters  will  run  several  years  without 
great  error,  while  others  need  attention  in  a  few  months. 

P.  H.  Hodges. 


This  depends  entirely  upon  the  make  of  meter,  whether  it  is 
a  commutator  type  or  induction  type.  A  commutator  type  should 
be  tested  at  least  three  times  a  year;  for  a  good  induction  type 
meter,  the  writer  thinks  once  in  two  years  is  sufficient. 

F.  C.  S..  Maij>e.n  Elcc  Gj. 
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Experience  alone  can  tell  this;  occasional  and  continued 
tests  on  meters  in  various  localities  and  a  sort  of  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  in  which  meters  act  under  local  and  varying 
conditions  would  seem  necessary  for  determining  this  point. 
A  new  meter  would  need  retesting  after  being  out  a  few  months, 
while  if  retested  and  readjusted  it  should  run  much  longer,  as 
it  has  arrived  at  a  point  of  stability  which  it  must  always  reach 
before  being  entirely  reliable.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Meters  should  be  tested  once  each  year.  In  the  spring  or 
early  summer  is  the  best  time  for  cleaning  meters. 

Elbert  D.  Kelley. 

Every  month. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Every  six  months.  United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  meter  and  how  much  it  is  used. 
A  direct- current  meter  should  be  tested  every  nine  to  twelve 
months,  and  twice  as  often  if  it  is  a  large  meter  and  used  very 
much.  An  induction  meter  should  be  tested  every  twelve  to 
eighteen  months.  David  W.  Beaman. 

Twice  a  year  if  commutator  type ;  once  if  induction  type. 
The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Meter  should  be  tested  twice  a  year,  also  be  inspected. 

Clayton   Geiger. 

Annually  for  regular  meters,  and  tri-monthly  for  meters 
of  large  customers.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Once  every  year,  unless  they  show  signs  of  trouble  before 
the   period  is  up.  A.    Peters. 

It  depends  on  the  kind  of  meter  used,  how  often  customer's 
meter  should  be  tested.  Meters  like  the  one  mentioned  in  ques- 
tion U  0  should  certainly  be  tested  more  frequently  than  once 
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every  ten  months ;  meters  free  from  vibration,  wear  of  jewel,  or  of 
commutator,  in  which  friction  does  not  increase,  might  be  tested 
once  a  year  for  record  purposes.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

It  is  very  poor  practice  not  to  test  a  meter  at  least  once  a 
year  for  all  purposes,  while  meters  operating  under  some  con- 
ditions should  be  tested  at  least  every  three  months.  No  definite 
period  of  time  between  tests  can  be  given.       E.  A.  Bechstein. 

There  are  so  many  influencing  conditions  that  an  inflexible 
rule  can  not  be  set.  The  type  of  meter  has  much  to  do  with  the 
interval  between  tests;  direct-current  meters  of  the  motor  type 
will  be  found  to  need  more  frequent  tests  and  calibration  than 
alternating-current  induction  meters ;  capacity,  use  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  motor,  vibration,  and  dirt, 
are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Larger  companies  arc 
HOW  testing  generally  on  the  yearly  basis  with  subdivisions 
according  to  the  above,  at  intervals  of  one  month  and  upward. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Every  twelve  months.  C.  W.  KOiner. 

Six  months  to  one  year,  according  to  type  of  meter. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

We  have  found  it  advisable  to  test  commutator  meters  every 
three  to  twelve  months ;  the  frequency  of  the  test  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  bills,  the  size  of  the  meter,  and  the  conditions  of 
running  and   installation.     Induction  meters   we  test  annually. 

O.   J.   BUSHNELL. 

The  meter  of  a  small  consumer  should  be  changed  once  in 
every  year  or  eighteen  months,  as  the  revenue  derived  from  him 
is  from  the  operation  of  his  meter  on  light  loads.  Inaccuracy 
appears  on  light  loads  before  the  meter  varies  from  its  full  or 
half  load  correctness.  It  is  advisable  to  change  the  meter 
instead  of  merely  testing  it  on  his  premises,  as  the  almost  inevita- 
ble recalibration  can  be  much  more  satisfactorily  done  in  the 
station  laboratory  or  testing- room.  (Unsigned.) 

.At  least  once  a  vear.  F.  W.  Bulix)CK. 
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As  a  general  rule,  every  one  million  revolutions. 

J.    W.    COWLES. 

IT  11,  What  is  the  best  method  of  oaring  for  meterB; 
should  they  be  carried  to  a  test-room  for  repairs  and  calibrating, 
or  should  they  be  calibrated  in  place? 

I  think  it  best  to  remove  a  meter  as  soon  as  it  shows  any 
serious  error,  and  replace  it  with  another,  then  remove  and 
calibrate  in  a  room  calculated  for  that  purpose.  As  a  rule, 
customers  are  suspicious  that  the  lighting  company  intends  to 
make  meters  run  faster  as  soon  as  the  inspector  appears  and 
begins  to  repair  or  clean  them.  The  customer  is  usually  better 
satisfied  if  told  that  his  meter  is  defective,  and  that  it  is  the 
intention  to  remove  it  and  replace  it  with  one  known  to  be  correct, 
than  if  the  inspector  proceeds  to  correct  it  on  the  premises. 

P.  H.  Hodges. 

Should  be  calibrated  in  test-room.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

They  should  be  calibrated  in  place,  provided  there  are  no 
(•xtensive  repairs  to  be  made  on  same. 

F.  C  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

We  have  tried  both  methods  and  prefer  to  bring  our  meters 
into  the  testing-room.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Meters  should  be  calibrated  on  consumer's  premises,  as  it 
enables  the  company  to  find  any  lights  that  are  not  on  meter 
and  discover  any  shunts  that  might  cut  out  part  of  the  load.  It 
also  allows  meter  to  be  tested  under  working  conditions,  which 
is  very  important.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  best  to  calibrate  a  meter  where  it  is  installed.  This 
eliminates  the  danger  of  changing  the  calibration  in  transporta- 
tion. David  W.  Beaman. 

If  meters  need  repairing  they  should  be  carried  to  test-room 
where  they  can  be  given  proper  attention :  if  calibration  only  is 
necessary,  it  should  be  done  on  premises. 

Clayton  Geiger. 
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In  all  cases  of  repairs  or  recalibration  meters  should  be 
brought  to  test-room  of  station.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Calibrate  in  place  whenever  possible. 

F.  Ellwood  Suith. 

Should  be  brought  in  and  repaired  and  tested,  because  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  test  and  repair  meter  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  on  the  consumer's  premises.  G.  F.  Willard. 

In  place.  W.  H.  C. 

The  writer  finds  that  in  most  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to 
test  meters  on  the  ground,  taking  an  mdicating  wattmeter  and  a 
small  bank  of  lamps.  R.  V.  West. 

Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  to  return  meters  to  ihe  labora- 
tory for  test,  replacing  same  from  the  tested  general  stock.  At  pres- 
ent the  large  companies  lest  meters  in  customers'  premises,  wliich 
results  in  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  customer  in  his  metermg 
device.  By  testing  meters  on  customers'  premises  accidental 
local  conditions,  such  as  vibration,  condition  of  use,  et  ctBtera, 
can  be  allowed  for.  The  method  is  subject  to  criticism  on  account 
of  error  in  wattage  fluctuation,  errors  of  instruments,  personal 
error  and  a  resultant  accuracy  less  adequate.  These  variations, 
however,  are  usually  within  the  limits  of  generally  accepted 
"commercial  accuracy,"  and  this  system  is,  therefore,  preferable. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  place,  unless  requiring  extensive  repairs. 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

A  competent  man  could  test,  adjust  and  inspect  meters 
otherwise  all  right,  far  more  quickly  and  cheaply  in  place,  though 
they  should  once  in  a  while  be  taken  out  for  thorough  over- 
hauling. Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Ca 

The  better  method  of  repairing  and  calibrating  meters  is  to 
remove  them  and  take  them  into  the  meter  department. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 
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Meters  can  be  tested  or  checked  satisfactorily  on  tlic  con- 
sumer's premises,  but  should  the  meter  need  any  repairs  or  cali- 
bration it  should  be  taken  to  your  testing-room. 

E.  A.  Bbchstbin. 

Can  be  cleaned  and  calibrated  in  place  at  less  expwnsc  than 
they  can  be  brought  into  the  store-room.  C.  W.  Koines. 

Meters  should  be  calibrated  in  place,  except  that  the  initial 
calibration  and  any  extensive  repairs  should  be  made  in  a  test- 
room.  O.  J.  BUSHNELL. 


The  practice  of  changing  a  meter  and  calibrating  it  at  the 
station  has  several  advantages  over  the  method  of  checking  it 
in  service.  Two  men  can  work  together  to  better  advantage — 
one  to  remove  the  old  one  and  set  the  one  that  has  been  recali- 
brated while  the  other  man  is  testing,  repairing,  and  recalibrating 
at  the  station  the  meters  that  have  been  brought  in.  The  man 
doing  tlie  outside  work  need  have  no  special  meter  knowledge 
beyond  the  proper  connections  and  methods  of  hanging  a  meter. 
This  allows  the  meter  expert  to  devote  his  time  where  it  is  moat 
needed. 

A  meter  can  be  given  a  raore  thorough  test  in  every  way  in 
the  testing-room  where  the  proper  instruments,  lamp  banks, 
freedom  from  interruption,  all  favor  the  operator  and  he  can 
test  more  meters  in  a  given  time  than  when  obliged  to  carry  his 
instruments,  resistances,  and  other  incidentals  from  place  to  place. 

When  a  meter  is  given  a  meager  test  in  service  and  found  to 
be  inaccurate,  the  necessary  recalibration  can  be  made  even  more 
satisfactorily  tlian  the  test  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  much  better, 
then,  to  obviate  the  need  of  a  second  visit  to  change  the  meter, 
by  making  one  job  of  it  and  changing  it  in  the  first  place.  From 
the  customer's  point  nf  view,  also,  it  is  desirable  that  the  job  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  meter  can  be  changed  in  much 
less  time  than  it  can  be  tested. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  customer  asks  it,  or  for  some  other 
special  reason,  the  best  method  of  caring  for  a  meter  system  is 
to  change  the  meters  and  do  the  testing  and  recalibrating  in  a 
place  prepared  for  just  such  work.  (Unsigned.) 
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In  place.  Douglass  Buknctt. 

V  12.  Should  a  speeifio  charge  be  made  for  a  meter  tett 
that  customer  has  requested,  when  meter  is  found  slow  T 

No ;  it  should  be  a  benefit  to  the  company  when  finding  a 
meter  slow.  O-ayton  Geiger. 

No.  (Unsigned.) 

Na  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

The  writer  thinks  it  is  not  good  policy  for  a  company  to 
charge  for  meter  testing,  when  a  test  is  requested  by  the  custo- 
mer, where  the  meter  is  found  to  be  slow. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malpen  Elec.  Cb. 

Not  unless  there  has  been  a  clear  understanding  beforehand. 
We  make  a  proposition  to  any  customer  who  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  our  meters  or  our  own  testing  to  lake  meter  down  and  box 
it  in  his  presenre — he  to  have  the  privilege  of  sending  it  to  any 
reputable  firm  for  calibration.  H  found  fast,  we  will  stand  all 
expenses.  If  slow,  or  correct,  the  expenses  fall  upon  him.  We 
have  not  yet  found  one  to  take  us  up.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

No  charge  should  be  made  for  any  kind  of  a  meter  test  when 
meters  are  owned  by  the  company. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

Make  no  charge.  Show  customers  every  courtesy  in  prov- 
ing to  t)iem  that  their  meters  are  registering  correctly. 

Warren  Partridge. 

Make  no  charge  for  meter  test ;  make  your  charge  for  cur- 
rent not  registered. 

Charleston  Consou  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

No;  it  is  not  advisable  In  any  case  to  charge  customers  for 
meter  testing,  this  work  being  essential  as  protection  to  supply 
company.  0.  Wiujur  Hitbley. 
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No.    If  the  meter  is  found  to  be  slow  the  company  should 
be  grateful  to  the  customer  for  calling  attention  to  the  matter. 

F.  Ell  WOOD  Smith. 


No ;  thereby  retain  his  good  will. 


G.    F.    WlLLJVKD. 


No.  Test  the  meter  every  time  that  the  customer  wants  it 
tested,  free  of  charge.  G.  B.  Leland. 

No  charge  should  be  made.  Test  will  be  paid  for  in  increased 
revenue.  W.  H.  C 

A  customer  should  never  be  charged  for  testing  his  meter,  nor 
for  any  other  work  done  for  him  that  will  result  in  making  him 
better  satisfied  with  the  service  rendered  by  the  company. 

F.  G.  pRotn'T. 

No  charge  should  be  made  for  a  meter  test  made  by  the 
company.  O.  J.  Bushnell. 

No ;  as  it  makes  the  company  look  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
customer.  C.  W.  Koiner. 


No. 


Douglass  Burnett. 


We  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  make  a  charge 'for  test 
of  meters  requested  by  the  customers.    W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

It  would  be  good  policy  to  charge  customer  with  amount 
meter  was  slow.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec,  Co. 


Certainly  not.  It  is  the  business  of  the  company  to  keep  its 
meters  accurate,  and  to  charge  a  customer  for  its  own  negligence 
is.  to  say  the  least,  poor  policy.  (Unsigned.") 

V  13.  What  is  the  best  method  of  testing  Thomson  record- 
ing wattmeters  on  the  customers'  premises?  Is  there  any  con- 
Tenient  portable  device  that  can  be  nsed  as  a  variable  load  in 
making  such  tests! 

Yes,  the  Sangamo  test  is  very  good.       W.  H.  Greenslit. 
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A  most  convenient  method  is  to  use  a  portable  load  box  that 
will  give  different  loads  from  40  watts  to  1500,  using  a  portable 
recording  meter  with  a  dial  that  registers  revolutions,  which 
several  manufacturers  are  now  putting  on  the  market. 

F.  C  S.,  Malden  Elec  Ca 

Use  an  indicating  wattmeter  and  stop-watch.  A  calibrated 
resistance  or  lamp  bank  may  be  used  as  a  variable  load. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elbc  Co> 

When  testing  a  Thomson  recording  wattmeter  on  the  custo- 
mer's premises,  a  portable  millivoltnieter  and  shunt  box  is  used 
to  get  the  current  of  the  circuit,  and  a  direct-current  portable 
voltmeter  to  measure  the  voltage.  For  a  load  a  portable  lamp 
bank  can  be  use<l.  and  for  regulation,  a  resistance  or  rheostat 
can  be  connected  in  series  with  three  or  four  lamps.  Instead  of 
the  portable  lamp  bank  the  consumer's  light  can  be  used,  and  a 
portable  rheostat  can  he  made  up  with  two  50-cp  incandescent 
lamps  to  connect  across  the  line  for  regulation.       J.  B.  Mili^. 

The  best  method  of  testing  meters  is  with  an  ammeter  and 
voltmeter,  using  the  customer's  lamps  for  a  load,  as  then  the 
test  is  made  under  the  actual  working  conditions  of  the  meter. 

A  convenient  portable  device  for  a  variable  load  is  made  of 
a  bank  of  lamps  enclosed  by  a  light  wood  framework  and  pro- 
vided with  handles  for  carrying.  Louis  I.  Porter. 

A  satisfactory  method,  which  I  have  been  using,  is  a  porta- 
ble lamp  bank  of  six  loo-cp  lamps,  arranged  to  bum  in  series  on 
220  volts  or  in  multiple  on  no.  Cl.wton  Geigsr. 

Use  a  registering  standard  wattmeter  of  known  degree  of 
accuracy  in  series  with  the  customer's  meter.  Every  station 
should  have  at  least  three  such  standards,  of  some  known  degree 
of  accuracy,  kept  in  accord  by  daily  check.  .\ny  one  of  the  three 
can  be  used  on  customer's  premises  to  determine  the  conditions 
of  customer's  meter ;  both  operating  under  same  load  conditions, 
and  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  testiug  meter  being  known  by 
daily  check  with  the  other  two  standards,  accurate  results  can 
be  obtained  easily  and  quickly.  W.  W.  TrrzKtx. 
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Turning  on  a  few  lamps  on  the  customer's  premises  and 
observing  tJ]c  reading  of  tlic  wattmeter  with  a  stop-watch,  and 
also  noting  tlie  voltage  makes  a  fairly  reliable  test. 

The  Edison  Euic.  Ill'g  Co.  or  Brockton. 

We  consider  the  best  method  to  use  a  standard  rotating 
Thomson  rccordinjf  wattmeter  of  multiple-field  type.  1"his  has 
been  described  at  length  in  the  technical  press  of  the  country. 
Several  convenient  portable  devices  for  load  are  in  use  among 
the  larger  central  stations,  but  these  are  not  on  the  market. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  y.  Ed.  Ca 


Referring  to  the  second  question  under  this  heading,  would 
say  there  is  a  convenient  and  probable  device  now  un  the  market 
that  can  be  used  as  a  variable  load  in  making  tests  of  alternating- 
current  meters,  either  on  the  extreme  premises  or  in  the  station. 
This  device  is  called  "The  Sangamo  Testing  Set,"  being  put  up 
by  the  manufacturers  in  the  form  of  a  hardwood  box,  containing 
the  various  switching  arrangements,  rheostat,  and  transformer 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  set.  The  connections  of  the 
various  parts  are  also  shown  on  the  diagram  herewith.     It  is 
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evident  that  the  principle  of  operation  ot  this  testing  arrange- 
ment, as  described  hereafter,  can  be  used  equally  well  for  a  regu- 
lar testing  rack  in  the  station,  in  vhich  case  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  parts  so  compactly  put  together,  and  various  other 
controlling  devices  and  attachments  can  be  added  if  desired. 
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The  testing  set  as  made  is  designed  for  use  with  a  standard 
indicating  or  integrating  wattmeter  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  a 
wide  range  of  artiAcial  loads  under  absolute  control  and  with  a 
very  small  expenditure  ot  energy  for  the  apparent  heavy  loads, 
these  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  special  transiormcr. 

For  light  loads,  up  to  about  150  watts,  a  set  of  non-inductive 
resistances  and  a  smalt  water  rheostat  are  provided,  each  resist- 
ance set  being  standardized  for  a  certain  wattage  at  any  desired 
voltage.  Thus,  in  the  standard  set  there  arc  two  sets  of  resist- 
ances, one  giving  100  watts  and  the  other  either  30  or  50  watts 
at  rated  voltage.  The  water  rheostat  is  operated  by  means  of  a 
fibre  knob  passing  through  a  water-tight  gasket,  and  the  rheostat 
has  a  range  under  control  from  about  five  to  thirty  watts,  actual 
load. 

On  the  switch-plaie  of  the  set  are  the  three  necessary  snap 
switches,  binding- posts,  and  a  double-pole,  double-tlirow  switdi. 
as  indicated.  For  light  loads,  this  switch  is  set  in  position  marked 
"Light,"  all  connections  being  then  so  that  the  resistances  and 
rheostat  give  actual  non-inductive  load  on  the  meter  tested,  the 
special  transformer  not  being  in  circuit. 

For  large  loads— above  200  watts— the  switch  is  thrown  over 
Id  position  heavy,  changing  connections  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  apparatus.  The  primary-  of  the  small  transformer  is  now  in 
series  with  the  resistances  and  rheostat,  which  thus  become 
simply  controllers  for  varying  the  pressure  on  the  primary,  giv- 
ing a  range  of  impressed  e.m.f.  from  a  few  volts  to  the  full  line 
pressure.  The  secondary  of  tlie  transformer,  wound  two  or  three 
volts  maximum,  and  of  large  capacity,  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected directly  to  the  series  coils  of  the  meter  and  standard  watt- 
meter. These  being  of  very  low  resistance,  the  full-load 
current  will  fJow  at  from  one-half  volt  to  one  volt  pressure, 
according  to  the  type  of  meter  under  test  Therefore,  by  varying 
the  primary  voltage  on  the  transformer,  the  secondary  voltage 
and  current  may  be  varied  as  desired. 

The  full  line  e.m.f.  is  kept  on  the  shunt  coils  of  the  meter 
under  test  and  the  standard  in  both  positions  of  the  switch,  how- 
ever, and  as  phase  relations  arc  maintained  correct,  one  obtains 
apparently  large  loads  with  the  switch  in  heavy  position  with 
actually  less  power  tlian  is  used  for  the  resistances  on  light  toads. 
For  example,  with  any  5-ampere  meter,  500  watts  (full  load) 
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can  be  ublaincd  by  using  the  water  rheostat  alone,  taking  actually 
less  than  20  watts  from  the  line. 

J"or  inductive  k>ad,  binding-posts  arc  provided  for  connect- 
ing an  arc  lamp,  niolur  or  reactance  coil,  the  main  switch  being 
set  in  "Light"  position,  as  actual  load  must  be  used  for  this  pur- 
l»ose.  R.  C.  Lanphikk. 

By  using  a  standard  portable  integrating  wattmeter,  such  a* 
several  of  the  companies  are  making.  A  convenient  form  of 
portable  resistance  for  making  such  a  test  is  a  resistance  coil 
wound  in  a  tube.  Each  tube  consumes  100  watts  and  they  can 
be  compactly  mounted  in  a  rack  and  connected  so  as  to  be  readily 
cut  in  or  out  of  the  circuit  when  the  load  is  to  be  varied.  These 
tubes  can  be  purchased.  (Unsigned.) 

A  very  convenient  method  for  alternating- current  plants  is 
to  use  a  Sanpamn  testing  set ;  this  apparatus  consists  of  a  number 
of  non-inductive  resistances  by  which  the  load  can  be  directly 
varied  from  al>out  10  watts  to  200  or  so,  and  by  means  of  a  small 
current  transformer,  higher  apparent  loads  up  to  3000  watts  can 
be  obtained.  The  instrument  introiluces  n*i  inductive  error* 
and  weighs  about  ftfteen  pounds.  S.  R.  Inch. 

(a)  It  depends  on  size  and  kind  of  meter. 

(T>)  Yes.  J.  W.  CowLES. 

V  14.  What  11  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  meter  record? 
This  applies  to  the  consomer's  end  of  the  serricc. 

Use  a  card  system  giving  name,  address,  number  of  meter, 
size,  make,  constant,  date  when  installed  and  returned.  Behind 
this,  in  same  fde,  use  a  test  card  showing  dale  and  kind  of  test, 
whelhcr  it  be  a  complaint,  special,  periodic,  et  catera. 

Thi;  Color.\do  Springs  Elec  Co. 

Have  meter  slips  with  dial  faces  on  them.  When  meterman 
reads  meter,  let  him  mark  on  dial  face  of  slip  exactly  how  the 
liand  stands  on  meter  dial.  Have  a  record  book  in  which  to  paste 
^ach  month's  reading.  ClaVTON   Geiceb. 

\.  3-26 
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The  company's  books  keep  a  record  of  consumption  and  a 
eard  for  each  mcler  should  be  arranged  to  keep  a  record  of  tho 
metcr  with  the  number  of  revolutions  it  makes. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Wc  have  found  the  best  meter  record  to  be  an  arrangement 
of  the  customer's  reading  cards  according  to  street  and  number 
in  loose-leaf  binders,  with  a  card  index.        O.  J.  Bushneu.. 

See  meter-reading  card  enclosed.       Doucu^ss  Burnett. 
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IT  15.  Are  oonunntator-type  recordings  wattmeters  correct 
for  inductive  loads  ? 

Yes.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  W,  H.  Greenslit. 

If  calibrated  on  an  inductive  load  they  are  correct,  otherwise 
they  are  liable  to  be  off  from  five  to  10  per  cent. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

Commutator-type  meters  are  generally  accurate  on  inductive 

loads.  P.   C.   MORGENTHALER. 

Yes.  Clayton  Geiger. 

Commutator-type  wattmeters  are  not  correct  for  inductive 
loads,  as  they  will  invariably  have  a  tendency  to  run  fast  on 
inductive  load,  due  to  a  secondary  torque  that  is  developed  when 
there  is  a  difference  in  phase  between  the  current  in  the  series 
coils  and  the  pressure  current  in  the  armature.  There  is  no 
such  condition  existing  in  the  properly  constructed  induction 
wattmeter,  which  is  usually  made  so  as  to  have  a  compensating 
arrangement  that  renders  the  meter  correct  on  inductive  loads  of 
very  low  power  factor.  R.  C.  Lanphier. 

Yes ;  provided  power  factor  is  not  lower  than  0.75.  If  lower 
than  this,  a  non-inductive  resistance  is  usually  placed  in  multiple 
with  field  coils.  This  brings  current  to  phase  with  armature 
current.  A.  Peters. 

Sometimes.  All  can  be  made  so  by  properly  lagging  the 
meter.  We  find  it  preferable,  however,  to  use  induction  meters, 
giving  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  after  use  for  one  year. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Commutator-type  recording  wattmeters  have  a  slight  error 
on  inductive  loads,  unless  ordered  with  a  special  correcting  shunt. 

O.  J.  Bushnell. 
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Not  unless  lagged  for  inductive  load.        J.  W.  Cowles. 

Not  unless  specially  lagged  for  inductive  loads.  It  is  proba- 
ble that'  most  alternating-current  plants  now  order  induction 
meters  so  that  what  commutator  meters  they  have  are  of  the 
unlagged  type.  Such  meters  will  run  fast  on  inductive  or  lagging 
power  factors  and  slow  on  leading  or  capacity  loads,  an  error  of 
five  per  cent  to  eight  per  cent  being  common  when  such  meters 
are  used  on  alternating-current  arc  lighting  and  similar  loads. 
The  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  potential  circuit  of  such 
meters  possesses  considerable  inductance  and  the  accompanying 
vector  diagram  shows  why  the  error  increases  as  the  power 
factor  gets  lower. 
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Let  01  represent  the  current  in  the  series  coils  of  the  meter 
and  OY  and  OW  represent  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  for  a  high 
and  a  low  factor,  respectively.  Let  OZ  and  OX  be  the  current  in 
the  shunt  coil  of  the  meter  lagging  behind  the  voltage  by  the 
same  angle  4*  by  reason  of  its  inductance.  By  projecting  these 
values  on  01  it  is  evident  that  the  lag  of  the  shunt  current 
(angle  *)  has  a  greater  effect  on  low  power  factor  than  on  high 
power  factor  and  that  in  the  case  of  lagging  current,  the  meter 
will  accord  more  than  the  actual  load ;  a  consideration  of  the  left- 
hand  part  of  the  diagram  will  show  that  with  a  leading  current 
the  recorded  ]K)wer  will  be  less  than  the  actual  power. 

S.  R.  Inch. 
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V  16.  What  are  the  points  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
what  make  of  meter  to  nse  in  order  to  get  the  beat  results! 

The  least  complicated,  and  the  one  that  takes  up  the  least 
wall  space,  is  easiest  to  calibre  on  various  loads,  with  low  shunt 
losses,  large  dials,  least  amount  of  friction,  moisture,  dust  and 
bug  proof.  TuE  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Sonic  of  ihc  ijoints  to  he  considered  in  determining  the  best 
all-around  meter  for  commercial  work  arc — high  ratio  of  the 
torque  to  weight;  the  design  and  finish  of  the  bearing,  if  any; 
size  of  meter;  weight  of  meter;  ease  of  calibration  and  adjust- 
ment; ease  in  connecting  in  circuit;  ruggedness — that  is.  the 
.".mount  of  knocking  around  it  will  stand ;  the  amount  of  short- 
circuiting  it  will  withstand  without  affecting  its  accuracy;  per- 
manency of  permanent  magnets;  appearance. 

E.  W.   GouGH. 


One  that  will  run  on  light  loads. 
One  that  is  easily  adjusted. 
One  that  is  dustproof. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


A  meter  that  will  maintain  its  initial  accuracy  longest  at  the 
least  expense ;  also  meter  that  is  simple  in  its  construction  and 
can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  reassembled  without  dcstro>-ing 
its  initial  calibration.  The  first,  of  course,  can  only  be  obtained 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  two  or  three  years'  commercial 
test.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Ca 

Mechanical  construction,  1'.  e.,  accessibility  to  parts;  con- 
struction of  rotating  element ;  direction  of  vibration  on  disc  or 
cup;  substantiality  of  damping  magnets  and  torque  per  unit  of 
weight  of  rotating  element.  W.  H.  Grebnslit. 

.Accuracy,  rrliahiltty  and  durability.     G.  Wilbur  HuBt.Ev. 


(I)   Minimimi    friction;   least   possible  contact  of  moving 
surfaces. 

^2)   Minimum  increase  of  friction. 
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(3)  Sufficient  torque  to  overcome  maximum  increase  of 
friction  without  being  originally  inaccurate  at  the  lightest  as 
well  as  full  load. 

{4)  Simplicity  of  construction;  fewest  parts. 

(5)  Ease  of  connection  to  circuit. 

(6)  Readiness  for  calibration  and  adjustment  when 
required. 

(7)  Security  against  theft  of  current. 

(8)  Sturdiness,  for  transportation  or  handling. 

(9)  Protection  against  short-circuits. 

(lo)  Appearance,  style,  finish.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

For  direct-current  and  alternating-current  meters:  Sim- 
plicity in  design ;  compactness ;  low  weight ;  accessibility  to  com- 
ponent parts  for  repairs;  cost;  "ihief  proof;"  watts  lost  in  poten- 
tial circuit,  and  in  series  coil  at  higher  loads;  range:  accuracy 
on  fluctuation  of  load  and  voltage ;  maintained  accuracy  after 
short-circuits  on  load  side  of  meter;  torque;  weight  of  moving 
clement,  and  starting  current. 

For  alternating-current  meters:  The  above,  and,  addition- 
ally, accuracy  on  fluctuations  of  power  factor;  frequency,  and 
change  of  wave  form ;  simplicity  of  change  to  other  frequencies. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Examination  of  construction  with  a  view  of  determining  its 
ability  to  withstand  rough  usage  and  its  electrical  construction 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  magnets  are  permanent, 
adjustmcnis  readily  made  and  resistances,  et  cat  era,  easily  open- 
circuited.  Augusta  Ry.  akd  El£C.  Co. 

(i)  Accuracy  on  light  loads  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

(2)  Ease  of  readjustment  for  recalibration. 

(3)  Simplicity  of  connections  and  permanence  of  sealing 
device.        * 

(4)  Freedom  from  liability  to  damage  from  lightning  and 
short-circuits.  ( UNsicstu.) 


(l)  The  initial  accuracy  of  the  meter  under  all  conditions 
of  load. 
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(2)  The  permanence  of  calibration  as  afifected  by  the  torque 
and  weight  of  the  moving  element,  bearings,  magnets,  et  ceetera. 

(3)  The  mechanical  construction  and  general  design  as 
regards  tampering,  exclusion  of  dust,  and  repairs. 

O.   J.    BUSHNELL. 

One  without  commutator  and  brushes  and  that  will  operate 
on  exceedingly  light  load,  such  as  a  hylo  lamp.  One  that  is  easily 
gotten  at  for  inspection  and  recalibration  and  is  accurate  on  both 
inductive  and  non-inductive  loads.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

(i)  High  torque  combined  with  reasonably  light  moving 
element. 

(2)  Accuracy  on  light  load. 

(3)  Independence  of  variation  (within  commercial  Umits) 
of  voltage,  frequency,  wave  form  and  power  factor. 

(4)  Permanency  of  braking  magnets. 

(5)  Compensation  for  increase  of  friction. 

(6)  Ease  of  adjustment  and  repair. 

(7)  Maintenance  of  initial  accuracy. 

(8)  Low  meter  losses;  particularly  shunt  losses. 

(9)  Closed  magnetic  circuits  to  obviate  possibility  of  inter- 
ference by  external  fields. 

(10)  I^rgc  dials  and  no  dial  constants.  S.  R.  Inch. 

V  17.  What  has  been  station  experience  for  past  few  years 
with  fonr  types  of  bearings  for  integrating  meters,  as  follows: 
(a)  regular  steel-ball  pivot  on  round  cap  sapphire;  (b)  regular 
steel-ball  pivot  on  flat  diamond;  (c)  magnetic-flotation  bearings; 
(d)  ball  and  two-cup  sapphires  (present  Westinghouse  bearing). 

Ball  and  two-cup  sapphires.  Fred  B.  Sharpe. 

We  find  that  style  (a)  gives  very  good  satisfaction,  but  on 
our  switchboard  meters  where  there  is  some  vibration  we  find 
that  style  (b)  gives  better  results.  The  style  (c)  has  given  us 
the  greatest  trouble,  as  it  takes  iimre  time  and  trouble  to  cali- 
brate the  meter  when  once  out  of  adjustment.  We  have  not 
used  style  (d).  The  C'oloradu  Springs  Elec.  Co. 
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Magnetic  flotation  has  proved  satisfactorj-  and  entails  least 
cost  for  maintenance.  G.  Wilbur  Hubi^y. 

IT  18.  What  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  direot-cnzTent 
plants  as  to  use  of  integrating  watt-hour  meters  as  against  in- 
tegrating ampere-hoar  meters,  or  equivalents  of  the  latter? 

Integrating  wattmeters  are  conceded  to  be  superior  to  all 
others.  P.  C.  Morgenthaler. 

The  integrating  watt-hour  meter  has  been  considered  prefer- 
able in  direct-current  distribution. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

For  general  use,  the  wattmeter  has  the  preference. 

O.  J.  BUSHNELL. 

Ampere-hour  meters  are  entirely  out  of  date  and  not  to  be 
considered.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

IT  19.  For  alternating-current  work,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, have  meters  of  the  Thomson  (commutator)  type  proved 
nearly  equal  to  the  better  class  of  induction  meters,  taking  all 
points  into  consideration? 

No ;  the  large  weight  of  moving  element  resting  upon  a 
stationary  jewel  bearing  is  apt  to  greatly  decrease  the  life  of  a 
jewel,  due  to  the  hammering  effect  upon  the  jewel  surface,  re- 
sulting from  the  alternating  current.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
serious  drawbacks,  which  are  largely  overcome  in  the  modem 
small  induction  wattmeter.  E.  W.  Gough. 

For  purely  alternating-current  work  the  better  class  of  induc- 
tion meters  are  preferable.  P.  C.  Morgexthaler. 

Yes,  nearly  equal. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  have. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 
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Xo.  W.  H.  Greenslit. 

Yes.  Clayton  Geiger. 

Induction  meters  have  proven  more  satisfactory  for  alter- 
nating service.  G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

No.  Their  accuracy  can  not  be  relied  on  for  as  long  a 
time  and  their  shunt  losses  arc  considerably  larger. 

G.  F.  WiLLARD. 

Our  experience  shows  that,  all  points  considered — creeping, 
maintaining  their  calibration,  et  ccetera — the  Thomson  commutator 
meters  arc  better  and  more  reliable  than  induction  meters  of  the 
best  type.  We  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  this  is  undoubt- 
edly our  opinion.  W.  il.  Thompson,  Jr. 

No.  Commutator  meters  are  much  more  expensive  in  main- 
tenance :  are  more  liable  to  error ;  need  recalibrating  at  least 
three  times  as  frequently,  and  are,  unless  specially  lagged,  incor- 
rect on  inductive  loads.    See  reply  to  question  U  15. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

No.  A.  H.  A.,  N.  y.  Ed.  Co. 

Xo :  far  from  it.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Induction  meters  have  proved  much  superior  for  alternating- 
current  work.  (  >.  J.    BUSHXELL. 

The  Thomson  recording  wattmeter  has  been  and  still  is  a 
good  meter  and  compares  favorably  with  any  meter  on  the 
market,  provided  it  is  given  the  same  amount  of  care  in  the  way 
of  periodic  inspection. 

Meter  design  has  improved,  of  course,  and  for  new  installa- 
tions it  is  preferable  to  purchase  a  meter  of  later  model.  For 
a  company  with  a  large  number  of  Thomson  recording  watt- 
meters in  service  to  replace  them  with  new  meters  would  be 
questionable  policy  as  the  old  ones  will  give  years  of  service  yet,  if 
inspected  and  tested  at  least  once  a  year.  (Unsigned.) 
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No.  R.  V.  West. 

No;  induction  meters  are  far  more  satisfactory,  both  in 
accuracy  and  in  cost  of  maintenance,  than  commutator  meters 
and  should  be  used  exclusively  in  alternating-current  work. 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

No.  The  losses  are  greater  in  the  commutator  type  meter 
and  they  do  not  register  as  correctly  on  all  loads  as  do  the  better 
class  of  induction  meters.  Thomas  S.  Richardson. 


TJ  20.  What  is  the  cause  of  and  practical  remedy  for  the  re- 
versal of  error  rau^  in  a  Thomson  polyphase  meter  connected  up 
for  testing:,  both  sides  in  series  or  connected  on  three-phase  cir- 
cuits; that  is,  why  does  the  meter  run  fast  on  low  loads  and  slow 
on  heavy  loads? 

The  error  can  be  regulated  with  the  light-load  adjustment 
and  the  brake  magnets.  (Unsigned.) 

Mutual  reaction  of  eddy  currents  in  disc  and  series  field. 

J.   W.   CoWLES. 

XT  21.  What  is  a  cheap  and  accurate  way  of  determining: 
the  flux  density  of  permanent  magnets  used  for  recording:  watt- 
meters ? 

If  the  absolute  strengths  are  wanted,  that  is  one  thing;  if  it 
is  the  relative  strengths  between  one  magnet  and  another,  that 
may  be  determined  as  follows : 

Have  a  given  load  on  the  meter,  which  load  may  be  kept 
constant.  Put  in  a  magnet  and  note  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  in  a  certain  given  time  by  the  meter  disc.  The  exact 
position,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  the  magnet  should  be  noted,  and 
the  magnet  removed  and  another  one  put  in  in  the  same  position ; 
by  again  noting  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  disc  during  an 
equal  time  interval,  the  relative  strength   may  be  determined. 

Geo.  B.  Lauder. 
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A  very  cheap  and  reasonably  accurate  way  to  determine  the 
flux  density  of  permanent  magnets  in  terms  of  a  deflection, 
although  not  quantitively  in  number  of  lines  of  force,  is  to  use  a 
copper  or  aluminum  disc  mounted  on  an  ordinary  spindle  like 
the  disc  of  an  induction  meter,  and  having  fixed  on  the  shaft  one 
or  more  spiral  springs  of  proper  strength.  At  some  point  near 
the  edge  of  the  disc,  and  supported  from  the  same  frame  that 
holds  the  bearings  of  the  disc  shaft,  there  is  mounted  a  support, 
upon  which  a  permanent  magnet  to  be  tested  can  be  set  so  as  to 
come  against  stops  that  will  hold  every  mag^net  at  the  same 
place  with  respect  to  the  disc.  By  turning  the  disc  around  by 
hand,  one  complete  revolution,  the  spring  is  put  under  tension, 
and  if  the  disc  is  released  quickly  it  will  swing  around  through 
the  gap  of  the  permanent  magnet,  and  having  the  edge  of  the 
disc  calibrated  in  degrees,  it  can  be  observed  at  what  point  the 
disc  stops  in  its  first  swing  with  respect  to  a  pointer  fastened  near 


the  edge  of  it.  The  greater  the  swing  the  weaker  the  magnet, 
and  in  this  way  an  empirical  scale  for  the  strength  of  the  magnets 
to  be  tested,  can  easily  be  made.  The  device  as  described  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagraTii.  R.  C.  Lanpiiieb. 

The  flux  density  of  permanent  magnets  may  be  determined 
by  inserting  between  the  poles  a  little  coil  of  copper  wire  con- 
nected with  a  ballistic  instrument.  This  coil  is  suddenly  removed 
and  the  throw  of  the  ballistic  instrument  noted.    For  comparative 
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purposes  it  IS  not  necesian-  lo  standardize  tliis  apparatus.  If, 
however,  the  absolute  values  arc  required,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  standardize  Ihe  apparatus  hy  the  use  of  a  ballistic  galvanom- 
eter of  known  constant.  For  practical  use  it  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  use  a  direct-reading  voltmeter  or  mil  I  i  voltmeter 
as  the  ballistic  instrument  Another  quick  way  of  measuring  flux 
density  is  by  determining  the  change  in  resistance  of  a  Hat  spiral 
of  bisnmth  placed  in  the  magnetic  field.  By  arranging  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  measuring  this  resistance  change,  such  measure- 
ments can  be  made  with  good  rapidity. 

Electrical  Testing  L.\boratoiues. 


There  is  no  particular  object  to  be  gained  by  determination 
of  the  absolute  units  of  flux  density  of  permanent  magnets. 
Almost  all  of  the  manufacturing  companies  have  estabhshed  units 
of  their  own  and  the  cheapest  and  best  way  in  the  end  is  to  secure 
from  (hem  a  machine  that  will  do  this  work  expeditiously  and 
accurately.  A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Eo.  Co. 


Ma^ets  can  be  tested  by  substituting  diflferent  ones  on 
certain  discs  in  meters  operating  under  a  given  load, 

AUGLSTA   RV.   AND  ElEC.  Co. 


There  is  no  cheap  way  of  determining  flux  density  of  per- 
manent magnets,  The  effective  strength  of  magnets  can  be 
readily  determined  by  using  a  regular  Thomson  recor<ling  watt- 
meter and  comparing  the  magnets  with  one  of  known  strength. 

J.  W.  COWLES. 

TJ  22.  What  damage  does  a  meter  sustain  by  being  exposed 
to  changes  in  weather,  etc.,  attached  to  outside  of  residences  in 
semi-protected  places,  such  as  porches,  etc.,  with,  overhead  protec- 
tion? 


Extreme  changes  of  temperature  and  exposure  to  the 
elements  will  rapidly  damage  meter  and  cause  it  to  become  unre- 
liable. G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 
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If  the  meter  be  sealed  up  tight  and  is  practically  waterproof 
it  will  sustain  very  little  damage,  provided  the  parts  are  so 
designed  and  finished  that  they  will  not  corrode. 

E.   W.    GOUGH. 

Meters  will  collect  dust  and  cause  commutator  and  brushes 
to  spark,  clog  up  mag^nets ;  pivot  will  rust  and  wear  jewels,  which 
will  cause  meter  to  run  slow. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

None;  sometimes  a  little  rust  will  be  found  on  iron  or  steel 
parts.  Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec,  Co. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  meters  exposed  to  the  weather, 
no  matter  how  well  protected,  are  soon  injured,  the  injury  being 
caused  by  sweating  due  to  excessive  temperature  changes.  All 
steel  parts  quickly  become  rusted,  for  which  reason  we  never 
allow  meters  to  be  put  outside  of  buildings. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

The  heating  and  cooling  of  the  coils,  due  to  variation  of 
temperature,  also  dampness,  have  a  tendency  to  break  down  the 
insulation  and  also  to  open  the  potential  path.  The  mechanism 
and  sliding  contact,  if  any,  corrode  more  easily. 

Clayton  Geiger. 

A  meter  that  is  dustproof  and  waterproof,  with  enclosing 
case  and  cover  of  non-corrosive  material,  is  practically  free  from 
damage  with  some  overhead  protection.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

If  meter  is  not  air-tight  some  metal  parts  will  rust,  due  to 
condensation  of  moisture  therein.  In  any  case,  such  a  location 
is  undesirable.  W.  H.  C. 

A  properly  constructed  sealed  type  meter  should  sustain 
practically  no  damage  due  to  changes  in  weather,  et  ccctera,  from 
being  used  outside  of  residences,  if  there  is  some  little  protection 
from  the  direct  sweep  of  the  wind  and  rain,  as  suggested.  The 
writer  knows  of  manv  instances  where  induction  meters  have 
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been  used  hi  this  way  during  the  past  four  years  and  they  arc 
all  running  satisfactorily  and  give  no  more  trouble  than  any 
other  meters  installed  inside  of  houses  in  the  usual  way. 

R.  C.  Lanphikr. 


The  Stanley  meter  suffers  more  from  such  exposure  than 
do  otifer  makes.  The  piano  wire  that  holds  the  disc  in  place 
tends  to  corrode,  and  this  is  apt  to  cause  tlie  meter  to  lag  on  small 
loads.  (Unsigned.) 


i'arts  may  collect  moisture,  may  corrode,  or  may  be  affected 
by  contraction  and  expansion. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 


The  damage  done  under  these  conditions  depends  upon  the 
type  of  meter  used.  If  the  meter  has  an  air-tight  case,  the  work- 
ing parts  will  not  be  affected  much ;  but  if  the  case  is  not  so  tight, 
mtnsturc  may  rust  some  of  the  parts. 

Thomas  S.  Richardson. 


Very  poor  practice,  unless  in  a  reasonably  uniform  climate. 

J.   W.   COWLES. 

XT  28.  In  metering  a  3-phase  circuit  having  a  power  factor 
less  tKan  unity  by  means  of  two  8ing:le-phase  meters,  one  meter 
runs  &low;  what  determines  which  meter  will  be  the  slow  oneT 

The  slow  meter  will  be  the  one  with  the  lightest  load  on, 
which  can  be  determined  by  connecting  an  indicating  wattmeter 
in  series  with  each  meter  and  taking  jxitL'nlial  from  the  Uitrd  wire. 

Thb  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 


The  meter  connected  in  Ihe  lagging;  phase  nms  slow  Before 
the  meters  are  dnnnectcd  take  vollmctcr  readings  of  the  phases. 
n»e  phase  of  low  voltage  will  be  the  lagging  phase,  hence  the 
meter  on  that  phase  will  be  the  slow  one.  (Unsigned.) 
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Assuming  that  the  load  is  approximately  balanced,  the  meter 
whose  current  coils  are  in  the  wire  next  after,  in  phase  rotation, 
the  wire  to  which  is  connected  the  common  potential  tap  will 
be  the  slow  one. 


For  assuming  a  delta-connected  load  (see  diagram)  with 
the  meter  current  coils  in  the  wires  X  and  Y,  and  the  correspond- 
ing shunt  coils  across  ZX  and  YZ,  then  calling  the  potentials 
ab,  be,  ca  and  the  corresponding  currents  A,  B,  C. 

Total  watts  =  ca  A'  -\-  be  Y 
-  (a  {C~A)  4-  I'c  (/i—.4). 

A  vector  diagram  will  best  show  the  reason  for  one  meter 
running  slow: 

Let  oa,  ob,  and  oc  represent  the  voltages,  and  OA,  OB  and 
OC  the  corresponding  currents  lagging  behind  e.m.f's  and  120 
degrees  apart.  Since  in  our  example  the  potential  coils  of  the 
meters  are  across  oc  and  ob,  find  the  corresponding  resultant 
currents  in  the  line  wires  according  to  above  formula.  Subtract 
OA  from  OB  and  from  OC  by  producing  OA  backwards,  com- 
pleting the  parallelograms  and  draw  the  resultants  OY  and  OZ. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  current  OY  is  more  nearly  in  phase  with 
the  voltage  ob  than  OZ  is  with  oc,  and  therefore  the 
meter  whose  scries  coils  carry  the  OZ  current  will  be  the  slow 
one. 
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Referring  now  to  the  diagram  of  the  load,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  the  meter  in  the  X  wire  and  that  it  is  next  in  phase 
rotation  after  the  wire  with  the  common  potential  tap.  A  similar 
proof  applies  to  the  case  of  a  star  connected  load. 

S.  R.  Inch. 

Depends  wholly  upon  the  relative  current  and  potential  con- 
nections of  the  meters  with  reference  to  motor. 

J.    W.    COWLES. 

U  24.  Is  it  advisable  to  nse  a  balanced  S-phase  recording 
wattmeter  for  metering  the  power  taken  by  the  average  3*pliase 
motor? 

We  think  it  is  advisable  wherever  it  can  be  used,  as  it  is 
accurate  and  registers  the  true  energy  on  one  dial. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

A  meter  of  the  polyphase  type  is  better.     Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

As  the  average  three-phase  motor  does  not  operate  under  a 
balanced  load,  all  the  objections  that  exist  against  the  use  of  one 
instead  of  two  single-phase  meters  for  measuring  unbalanced 
loads  exist  against  the  use  of  a  balanced  three-phase  recording 
wattmeter. 

The  same  objections  exist  against  the  use  of  one  single- 
phase  meter  on  a  rotary  converter,  which  is  generally  called 
balanced,  but  which  in  actual  practice  is  found  to  be  very  much 
unbalanced.  W.  W.  Titzell. 

Yes.  G.  B.  Lelani). 

Yes.  H.    BOTTOMLEY. 

No;  we  prefer  the  use  of  polyphase  meters  for  this  work. 

A.  H.  A.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Yes.  This  method  is  preferable  to  using  two  single-phase 
meters.  (Unsigned.) 
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No.  Meiers  sliould  be  used  tlial  will  take  care  of  the 
unbalancing  chancres  sure  to  exist  at  limes.        J.  W.  Cnwi.Rs, 

V  Z5.  What  plan  has  been  found  to  rectify  delay  in  reading 
meten  when  located  inside  of  buildings  with  occupants  absent? 
This  in  view  of  the  loss  of  time  from  a  hi^h-phced  meter  man's 
repeated  calls. 

Insiall  prepaynietu  meters.  W,  H.  Greenslit. 

Our  minimum  rate  is  $1.25  per  month.  Should  meter  reader 
not  be  able  to  gain  access  to  premises  after  two  or  three  calls, 
we  "charge  that  customer  the  minimum  rate  each  month  until 
meter  can  be  read  again,  when  we  deduct  as  many  minimum 
rates  as  have  been  charged  since  former  reading  from  difference 
between  last  and  former  reading.  Chas.  li.  Peters. 

The  best  plan  for  rectifying  delay  in  reading  meters  that 
are  located  in  buildings  when  the  occupants  are  absent,  is  to  make 
some  suitable  arrangement  with  the  customer  whereby  the  local 
company  is  provided  with  a  key  to  the  room  or  building.  These 
keys  should  be  provifled  with  numbered  tags,  so  that  if  lost  no 
outsider  could  use  them  to  any  advantage.  The  numbers  should 
be  kept  by  the  company,  and  a  strict  record  should  be  kept  of 
the  keys  furnished  the  different  meter  readers.       F.  B.  Owen. 

Cut  off  the  service  until  an  agreement  can  be  made  between 
company  and  consumer  to  read  the  meter  by  some  means  without 
delaying  meterman.  Clayton  Geiges. 

'Mail  to  the  customer  a  return  postal  card  upon  which  is 
printed  a  diagram  of  a  meter  dial,  and  request  the  customer  to 
mark  on  this  card  the  exact  position  of  the  meter  hands  and 
return  to  the  company.  F.  Ellwood  Suitb. 

Make  an  appointment  by  means  of  reply  postal  card, 

J.    W.    CoWLES. 

If  upon  the  second  call  of  the  meter  reader  to  take  index 
of  the  meter,  he  can  not  gain  access  to  the  same,  it  is  customary 

V.  2—37 
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to  leave  a  slip  under  the  door,  stating  the  date  when  he  will 
again  call.  If  in  an  apartment  house,  the  janitor  Is  advised  that 
he  desires  to  read  the  meter,  and  is  requested  to  make  some 
appointment.  This  generally  results  in  our  being  advised  when 
the  index  can  be  taken.  Should  this  fail,  however,  the  customer 
i.s  either  communicated  with  by  telephone  or  by  letter,  either  at 
his  residence  or  business  address,  if  the  same  can  be  ascertained. 

W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

It  is  inexpedient  to  call  more  than  twice.  One  man  should 
be  given  a  list  of  all  meters  not  read  on  the  first  trip  and  several 
days  after  he  can  call  again  at  these  places.        (Unsigned.) 

.Arrange  in  advance  for  the  location  of  the  meter— with  the 
architect — in  every  case  of  a  new  building,  in  office  buildings 
and  apartments  have  a  meter  board  installed  in  the  basement. 
If  customer  objects  tn  the  expense  of  wiring,  have  them  installed 
in  a  public  hall  or  corridor.  In  case  of  a  residence,  in  a  pantry, 
for  instance.  Avoid  private  rooms  which  it  may  not  be  con- 
venient to  enter  at  almost  any  time.  Doi;gi.ass  Burnett. 

V  26.  What  is  the  average  annnal  cost  of  maintenance  (a) 
for  meters  of  direct-current  type;  (b)  for  meters  of  alternat- 
ing-current type? 

Direct-current  meters.  $1.33  each;  040  eadi  for  alternating- 
current  meters.  Tue  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

V  27.  What  percentage  of  the  investment  in  meters  would 
be  a  reasonable  figure  for  the  expenses  of  the  meter  department  in 
a  plant  with  about  one  thousand  meters  1 

Ten  per  cent.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co, 

Should  not  exceed  five  per  cent.       G.  WiLBtTi  Hublev. 

We  have  900  meters  of  all  kinds  and  the  total  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  running  of  the  meter  department  is  approximately 
6.5  per  cent  of  the  investment  in  the  same ;  about  one-third  of 
the  meters  are  modern  induction  type,  and  rest  being  mostly 
commutator  meters. 
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For  the  above  expenditvire  all  our  meters  are  tested  once 
a  year  and  our  kilowatt-hours  generated  to  kilowatt-hours  paid 
lor  averages   1.24.  S.  R.   Inch. 

V  28.  Hai  there  been  a  satisfactory  airangement  with 
wiring  oontraotors  whereby  the  location  of  meter  loops  are  ac- 
cessible to  meter  readers,  and  are  they  fonnd  to  live  np  to  tuoh 
arrangement? 

The  only  satisfactory  arrangement  that  can  be  made  between 
the  central  station  wiring  contractor  and  the  customer  regarding 
the  proper  location  of  meter  loops,  is  to  have  the  location  fixed 
by  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  three.  The  central 
station  should  adopt  a  set  of  rules,  providing  that  the  meters  be 
located  not  more  than  six  feet  nor  less  than  two  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  should  refuse  to  connect  up  installations  where  these 
rules  have  not  been  complied  with,  unless  there  be  some  good 
and  sufficient  reason  why  the  meter  can  not  be  so  located.  In 
case  the  meter  must  be  located  in  some  less  easily  accessible 
place,  the  customer  should  provide  the  necessary  means  of  reach- 
ing the  meter  without  any  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  meter 
reader.  In  larger  stations,  the  superintendent  of  the  meter  depart- 
ment should  in  all  cases  confer  with  the  contractor  regarding  the 
location  of  the  loop.  This  plan  was  tried  in  a  large  central  station 
where  the  writer  had  charge  of  meter  work,  and  no  trouble  was 
experienced  with  the  contractors.  F.  B.  Owen. 

We  refuse  to  install  a  meter  unless  the  meter  loop  is  located 
where  accessible  to  our  meter  readers.       United  El.ec.  Lt.  Co. 

If  the  company  makes  its  own  rules  and  gives  them  to  the 
wiring  contractors,  with  the  understanding  that  the  building  will 
not  be  connected  unless  rules  are  complied  with,  we  think  the 
arrangements  will  prove  satisfactory. 

Th£  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 


We  have  rules  printed  for  wiring  contractors  to  follow. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  meter  shall  be  about  seven  feet  from  the 
floor.    The  rule  is  followed  to  a  satisfactory  extent. 

David  W.  Beaman. 
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We  require  such  a  rule,  but  make  some  exceptions  at  request 
of  consumer  only. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Company  should  issue  to  wiring  conlractors  a  small  book 
of  rules  containing  local  interior  wiring  requirements  additional 
to  those  of  the  National  Electrical  Code,  such"  as  maximmn  volt- 
age drop  allowed,  location  of  service  outlets,  location  of  meter 
loops,  etcatera;  and  should  refuse  to  connect  any  installation  in 
which  tliese  rules  are  not  complied  willi. 

Warren  Partridge. 

Meter  loops  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  within 
reason,  but  we  have  not  always  been  successful  in  getting  con- 
tractors to  so  make  them,  although  we  have  rules  governing  that 
matter.  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

There  has  been  an  agreement  l)ctwccn  wiring  contractors 
to  locate  meter  loops  six  feet  from  the  floor.  So  far  as  living  up 
to  it,  from  my  experience,  you  have  to  keep  continual  tab  on  them. 
and  if  meter  loops  are  not  in  an  accessible  place,  do  not  put 
meter  in  until  done  properly.  Clayton  Geiger. 


Unfortunately  not. 


J.  W.  CowLi-is. 


The  following  rule  has  been  found  most  satisfactory  in  its 
application : 

The  position  selected  for  the  meter  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  our  inspector;  this  position  must  be  free  from  vibration  and 
dampness,  and  not  more  than  eight  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
branch  cut-out  leading  to  tlie  meter  loop  should  be  provided  by 
tlic  contractor,  who  should  also  be  careful  to  insure  tliat  the  main 
conductors  extending  back  to  the  service  switch  have  capacity 
sufficient  for  the  entire  installation,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
stamlard*.  A.  A.  P..  N.  Y.  Eo.  Co. 


Ever>'  company  should  have  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
covering  the  locations  of  meters,  the  distance  of  meters  from  the 
point  where  wires  leave  the  building,  the  position  of  outlet  rela- 
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tivc  10  the  company's  service  on  the  street,  and  various  other 
points  of  this  kind.  These  rules  should  be  distributed  to  the 
various  wiring  contractors,  and  it  will  be  found  that  where  con- 
tractors know  what  the  company  requires,  they  are  entirely  willing 
to  comply  with  said  requirements.  F.  G.  Pboutt. 

In  son)c  cities  it  is  the  practice  of  tlie  company  to  refuse  to 
connect  a  service  where  the  meter  can  not  be  set  at  a  distance  of 
not  less  thafi  two  feet  and  not  more  than  six  feet  from  the  floor. 

(Unsigned.) 

U  28.  Does  a  peep-hole  in  the  meter  cover  induce  the  eon- 
sumer  to  tamper  with  and  try  to  stop  the  meterT 

The  peep-hole  (glass  in  meter  cover)  does  not  induce  the 
ronsumer  to  tamper  with  the  meter ;  in  fact,  it  has  l>ecn  our 
experience  that  the  opposite  result  is  obtained. 

Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

Invariably  it  docs.  The  old  style  Thomson  recording  watt- 
meters being  entirely  closed,  except  the  dial,  showing  no  moving 
parts,  caused  little  complaint  and  inquiry  as  to  operation  of 
meters,  whereas  a  peep-hole  in  the  meter  is  often  broken,  match 
sticks  and  hat  pins  are  placed  under  the  disc  and  the  meter  is 
often  moved  back  in  the  middle  of  the  month  and  a  piece  of  glass 
placed  over  the  hole  after  this  is  done.       William  M.  Lewis. 

Every  man  who  has  much  experience  with  the  public  and 
electric  meters  comes  to  have  the  feeling  sooner  or  later  that  a 
^reat  many  pcui>le  make  it  their  constant  study  how  they  can 
beat  the  company  by  tampering  with  the  meter,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  sight  of  the  disc  revolving  behind  the  glass  in  the 
case  puts  thoughts  into  their  minds  and  sets  them  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  stopping  it.  but  with  modern  meters  installed,  a  com- 
pany is  pretty  safe  if  the  meters  arc  kept  sealed  securely.  The 
only  meters  that  I  ever  found  that  had  been  tampered  with  when 
they  were  properlv  sealed  were  some  of  the  old  Thomson  record 
wattmeters,  which  had  no  glass  in  front  of  the  disc.  The  cases 
of  these  were  very  light  and  ill-fitting  and  did  not  give  much 
protection  to  (he  insides.     In  one  instance  I  found  a  tiny  hole  in 
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the  case  on  a  level  with  the  disc,  about  the  size  of  a  No.  28  or 
No.  30  wire,  and  another  time  the  party  had  blown  some  very 
fine  iron  filings  into  the  meter  which  had  been  attracted  by  the 
magnets  in  sufficient  quantities  to  effectually  stop  the  disc.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  person  of  that  kind  has  a 
great  respect  for  a  seal,  for  he  knows  the  consequences  are  serious 
if  convicted  of  breaking  one.  When  dealing  with  people  of  that 
kind  a  man  must  use  extra  precautions.  One  part  of  my  territory, 
where  there  were  sixty-odd  meters,  I  used  to  \-isit  every  month 
for  no  purpose  but  to  see  that  the  seals  were  intact,  the  meters 
all  right  and  the  surrounding  wires  in  proper  condition.  Tlw 
sealing  faces  of  the  sealing  pliers  were  smooth,  but  I  stamped 
the  company's  initials  on  them  and  after  I  had  got  the  meters 
properly  sealed  and  had  begun  the  frequent  system  of  inspection 
I  never  had  a  meter  tampered  with. 

East  River  Ei.ec.  Co., 

Per  Meteruan. 


It  is  certainly  not  advisable  to  have  a  hole  in  the  meter  cover, 
as  it  places  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  customer  to  tamper  with 
the  instrument.  W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


No,  we  think  not. 


Augusta  Ry.  and  Ei^ec  Co. 


No.  The  more  a  customer  can  see  of  his  meter  the  better. 
This  is  recognized  now  by  the  manufacturing  companies,  and 
most  of  the  new  models  are  furnished  with  glass  covers  exposing 
the  registering  mechanism  and  the  moving  element. 

(Unsigned.) 


No;  the  peep-hole  is  of  very  much  value,  as  it  enables  the 
inspector  to  prove  that  his  meter  does  not  creep,  and  if  the  con- 
sumer desires  to  tamper  with  the  meter  he  will  do  it,  regardless 
of  all  you  can  do.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


Na 


J.    W.    COWLES. 
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U  30.  Do  repolished  meter  jewels  and  pivots  give  u  (rood 
service  as  new  ones  ? 

If  carefully  cleaned  out,  repolished  jewels  will  give  excellent 
results.  Warren  Partridge. 

No.    A  new  pivot  should  always  be  used  with  a  new  jewel. 
Charleston  Consoi-  Ry.,  Gas  an'ii  Elec.  Co. 

Yea,  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

No,  as  you  can  not  polish  a  jewel  as  evenly  as  it  should  be. 
and  it  is  cheaper  to  put  in  new  ones.  Fred  M.  Legk,  Jr. 

For  certain  conditions  practically  as  good  results  may  he 
obtained,  although  a  closer  system  of  inspection  may  be  required. 

J.   W.  CoWLES. 

IT  31.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an 
excessively  high  torqae  in  an  induction  meter? 

High  torque  gives  accuracy  on  light  loads. 

Chahi-eston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 

The  advantage  of  a  high  torque  in  any  meter,  and  particu- 
larly in  induction  meters,  is  the  greater  sustained  accuracy, 
especially  on  light  load  for  a  long  period,  provided  the  construc- 
tion of  the  meter  otherwise  is  such  that  the  high-torque  feature 
is  not  offset  by  other  disadvantages  tliat  make  the  meter  worse 
for  actual  service  than  one  with  much  lower  torque,  and  in  which 
the  features  of  bearings,  disc  construction,  etcetera,  are  better 
worked  out.  It  is  evident  that  a  meter  with  a  high  torque  will 
tend  to  run  on  a  much  smaller  load  than  will  a  low-torque  meter, 
other  things  being  equal,  and  in  case  the  jewel  should  become 
slightly  roughened  the  high-torque  meter  will  have  a  much  higher 
accuracy  on  the  light  loads  for  a  longer  period  than  will  the  low- 
torque  meter  under  same  conditions ;  but  if  the  high-torque  meter 
is  constructed  with  a  heavy  rotating  element  and  a  powerful 
unbalanced  shunt  magnetic  field  which  produces  extreme  vibra- 
tion of  the  rotating  element  continuously,  the  strong  field  and  the 
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heavy  disc  being  necessary  to  gtt  the  high  torque,  then  this 
meter  will  be  manifestly  inferior  to  one  with  a  h^htcr  disc,  evenly 
balanced  shunt  field  and  lower  torque,  for  the  latter  meter  wiW 
not  wear  out  its  jewel  bearing  anything  like  as  rapidly  as  the 
former,  and  it  is  really  in  the  life  of  the  bearings  (which  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  meter  on  light  load  after  continued  ser- 
vice) that  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  high-torque  meter 
as  against  a  lower-torque  meter  is  determined. 

R.  C.  Lanphieb. 

The  advantage  of  the  high  torque  is  that  friction  is  overcome 
and  a  small  increase  in  frictinn  Cas  from  a  rough  jewel)  docs 
not  cause  so  much  lag  as  it  would  in  a  low-torque  meter. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  high-torque  meter  is  its  tendency 
In  creep  after  recalibration  unless  great  care  is  taken  with  the 
light-load  adjustment:  also  the  increase  in  the  shunt  loss,  which 
becomes  a  considerable  item  when  there  are  numbers  of  such 
meters  in  operation.  (Unsigned.) 

I  find  that  the  high-torque  meter  is  a  necessity,  as  it  will 
register  hylo  lamps;  many  residences  will  use  them  all  night  and 
if  your  meter  will  not  move  you  are  the  loser.  They  are,  how- 
ever, harder  to  keep  from  creeping.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

High-torque  meter  has  power  to  overcome  incipient  friction. 

John  J.  Gaffney. 

TI  32.  Where  is  the  best  place  to  locate  a  meter  in  a  private 
residence,  considering  convenience  for  reading  and  inspecting 
and  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  onstomert 

From  our  experience,  we  find  it  best  to  locate  meters  op 
hack  piazza  or  in  kitchen.     Kitchen  meters  must  be  insect  prtiof. 

ClTAHI.KSTON  CoNSOL.  Ry..  GaS  AND  Ei.EC.  Co. 

Where  possible,  in  the  rear  hall  upstairs:  otherwise  in 
kitchen.  FsEo  H.  Beck. 


In  the  attic  of  the  house.  Tf  no  attic  to  which  there  ia  a 
stairway,  then  in  a  room  not  in  regular  use— depending  on  condi- 
tions. Madison  I-t.  wn  Rv.  Co. 
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In  an  attic  or  in  a  room  that  is  not  private. 

Clayton  Geiger. 

In  some  lighted  place  in  cellar,  as  most  companies  now  oper- 
ate or  will  operate  both  gas  and  electric  properties,  and  a  com- 
bination meterman  reading  the  gas  meter,  which  is  invariably  in 
the  cellar,  can  read  the  electric  meter  in  less  time  than  if  it  were 
placed  upstairs  or  in  the  attic.  Dampness  in  most  cellars  is 
scarcely  noticeable  so  far  as  the  operation  of  the  meter  is  con- 
cerned. William  M.  Lewis. 

In  the  cellar.  F.   Ell  wood  Smith. 

With  underground  service,  cellar  stairway.  With  overhead 
service,  cellar  or  attic  stairway.  Never  in  dark  place  or  above 
seven  feet  from  floor  if  avoidable.  D.  O'Connell. 

The  best  location  for  a  meter  in  a  private  residence  is  with- 
out doubt  in  the  cellar.  There  it  is  accessible  for  reading  and 
inspection  purposes,  and  is  less  liable  to  cause  inconvenience  to 
the  customer  than  at  any  other  point  that  might  be  chosen. 

E.  A.  N.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  the  cellar.  This  location  has  the  additional  value  that  the 
vibration  here  is  a  minimum.  (Unsigned.) 

The  basement  is  the  best  place  for  the  location  of  meters, 
provided  a  clean  and  dry  place  can  be  found  in  it.  This  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  meter  readers,  inspectors,  et  ccetera, 
going  through  the  house  every  month  and  will  also,  in  most  cases, 
make  the  meter  accessible  even  though  the  house  may  be  locked 
up.     This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  apartment  buildings. 

Geo.  H.  Jones. 

Locate  your  meters  where  your  reader  can  see  the  dials 
without  the  use  of  search  light  or  ladder,  as  it  will  enable  him  to 
lead  them  much  faster  and  if  they  give  trouble  you  will  hear 
about  it  sooner.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Basement.  J.  W.  Cowles. 
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A  most  convenient  point  fn>m  the  company's  standpoint  is 
in  the  bduement  near  the  entrance  of  the  underground  service. 
Far  owritcad  supply,  the  kitchen  or  pantry. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

0  33.  In  small  town*  uimg,  Ulj,  300  to  600  meters,  is  it 
rtihiMfi  to  employ  an  experienoed  meter  man,  at  yearly  intervals, 
to  fo  over  all  meters  in  use? 

In  towns  using  as  many  as  500  meters,  a  man  of  experience 
in  snch  lines  should  give  all  meters  a  thorough  inspection  and  test 
ootce  a  year.  Lbe  Boyck. 

A  town  using  from  300  to  500  meters  should  employ  one 
experienced  melerman,  who  should  set  and  remove  all  meters, 
test  all  meters  at  plant  before  installing  same,  inspect  and  test 
each  meter  on  the  lines  once  in  six  months,  make  necessary  tests 
on  customers' complaints,  and  read  the  meter  indexes  each  month. 

Warren  Partridge. 


Yes. 


Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec.  Co. 


We  find  one  can  not  be  too  careful  about  keeping  meters  up 
in  good  shape.  P.  H.  Korst. 


Ye*. 


Clayton  Geiger. 


It  is  certainly  advisable  for  a  small  town  having  from  300 
to  500  meters  to  employ  an  experienced  mctcrman  to  test  meters 
in  service  and  those  coming  from  the  factory,  and  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  all  such  tests.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

It  is,  as  the  increase  in  business  due  to  cleaning  and  repairing 
meters  covers  the  expense  of  the  mcterman  in  the  first  month  and 
a  half.  From  June  i  lo  September  15  is  the  best  time  for  this 
work.  William  M.  Lewis. 


It  will  well  repay  such  a  station  as  is  suggested  in  this  ques- 
tion to  have  its  meters  carefully  checked,  as  this  is  the  only  way 
of  maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  consumers  in  the  accuracy 
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of  the  meters  and  of  preventing  large  losses  to  the  station  on 
account  of  meters  becoming  slow.  If  all  meters  were  enclosed 
in  moisture-proof  and  dust-proof  cases,  this  might  not  be  neces- 
sary. DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 


Yes. 


F.  Ellwood  Smith. 


Yes,  we  think  so — or  some  equivalent  method. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elsc.  Ca 

It  is  advisable  for  any  plant  to  have  its  meters  tested  at  least 
bimually.  O.   J.    Bushnelu 

Decidedly  yes.  As  the  meters  really  decide  what  the  income 
of  the  plant  is,  they  should  be  kept  in  the  best  of  repair.  If  only 
a  small  per  cent  of  the  meters  are  slow  and  the  meter  man  dis- 
covers the  trouble,  it  will  more  than  pay  his  salary. 

M.    A.    HOGAN. 


Yes.  Better  results  can  be  obtained  and  for  less  money  than 
by  employing  year  in  and  year  out  a  low-priced  and  inexpert 
meter  man.  Tlie  high-priced  meter  expert  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  the  central  station  much  revenue  and  is  paid  for  only  the 
time  he  is  with  the  company — a  few  montlis  each  year.  That 
all  meters  in  service  should  be  tested  at  least  once  a  year  is 
admittedly  the  basis  of  good  meter  practice.  It  is  best  that  it 
should  be  done  by  a  man  who  is  experienced  in  handling  the 
problems  presented  by  meter  systems.  (Unsigned.) 

Yes.  if  you  have  not  a  man  in  your  employ  who  is  capable 
of  testing  your  meters,  for  as  a  rule  you  will  find  them  all  slow. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  advise  the  purchase  of  an  indicating 
wattmeter  or  a  volt  and  ammeter,  instructing  some  electrician  in 
your  employ  so  that  he  can  check  them  at  odd  times. 

Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 


Yes. 


J.  W.  CoWt.ES. 
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V  94.  WhidL  ift  the  better  method  of  haadling  a  meter 
4^utMeat  in  a  small  company  supplying  from  500  to  1000  custo- 
mm^l  Should  one  man  be  employed  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
FM^Iir  *Bd  testing  meters,  extending  the  reading  over  several 
4iji,  or  should  the  readings  be  made  by  several  men.  taken 
away  from  other  duties  on  two  or  three  days  of  each  month, 
the  testing  to  be  done  by  one  man,  who  also  has  other  duties? 
If  the  former  method  were  followed,  how  many  meters  should 
ooe  man  be  able  to  take  care  of  properly? 

Two  competent  inspectors  should  be  employed,  to  devote  all 
Uieir  time  to  reading;,  testinpf  and  repairing  500  to  1000  meters. 
Two  competent  men  could  easily  take  the  readinjjs  of  tooo 
meters  in  three  days. 

A  ihou.sand  consumers  sliould  keep  two  first-class  inspectors 
busy  twenty-three  days  out  of  thirty,  making  a  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  meters  and  repairs  to  meters,  including  cause  and  no 
cause  for  complaint  hy  consumers. 

Charleston  C(Jnsol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec  Co. 

Should  employ  an  experienced  meter  man :  have  him  devote 
his  time  to  meters  only.    One  man  for  every  5c»o  meters. 

Clayton  GctcER. 

One  man  can  start  reading  meters  on  the  twenty-sixth,  have 
1200  or  1400  meters  fniished  by  the  thirtieth  and  bills  entered  in 
ledgers,  et  catera.  by  bookkce|)er.  starting  to  deliver  the  bills  on 
the  first  or  mailing  them  on  the  night  of  the  thirty-first  The 
same  man  could  be  used  for  collector  and  office  assistant.  Another 
man,  one  employed  as  foreman,  can  oversee  all  meter  installations. 
lest  them,  et  catera.  This  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
years  and  has  been  found  most  satisfactory. 

William  M.  Lewis. 


Let  one  man  do  all  the  meter  work. 


Approximately  looo. 
J.  W.  COWLES. 


One  man  doing  all  the  reading  can  go  about  quicker  and  he 
becomes  more  accurate.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Ca 
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It  would  be  better  to  employ  one  man  to  devote  all  bis  time 
to  reading  and  testing  meters.  He  should  be  able  to  take  proper 
care  of  from  800  to  1000.  O.  J.  Busiinell. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  meters  read  within  as  small  a 
space  of  time  as  possible  and  preferably  in  one  day.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  using  several  men. 

The  testing  and  recalibrating  had  best  be  done  by  one  man, 
who  need  be  employed  for  only  so  long  a  time  eadi  year  as  is 
necessary  for  going  over  all  meters  in  service,       (Unsigned.) 

We  have  iioo  meters  installed  in  this  city  and  make  a 
practice  of  checking  them  every  time  they  are  moved,  and  where 
they  are  in  use  a  year  they  are  taken  out,  cleaned,  checked  and 
llien  put  in  use  again.  My  switchboard  man  does  the  checking 
of  meters  and  arc  lamps;  keeps  them  all  in  good  repair  and 
attends  to  the  board,  which  is  read  every  hour.  He  uses  a  hank 
of  loo  lamps  cut  in  sections  of  one  to  ten  from  2-cp  to  32-cp, 
and  has  a  variable  resistance  for  the  diflferent  meters  so  as  to 
obtain  the  necessary  voltage ;  he  also  uses  a  small  and  large  indi- 
cating wattmeter,  as  well  as  volt  and  ammeter  in  series  with  the 
meter  to  be  cliecked,  and  by  the  use  of  a  stop  watch  he  can  easily 
clean  and  check  ten  meters  per  day  where  the  repairs  are  not  very 
large.  Fred  M.  Lege.  Jh. 

U  35.  What  method  of  metering  current  has  been  found 
best  suited  for  installations  oonsiiting  of  single  and  S-phase, 
220-volt  motoTs,  resulting  in  an  unbalanced  S-phase  load? 


Polyphase  recording  wattmeters. 


Ralph  D.  Laxto.s'. 


Any  polyphase  integrating  wattmeter  worthy  of  the  name 
should  care  for  an  unbalanced  three-phase  circuit,  and  it  is 
decidedly  preferable  over  three  single-phase  meters,  as  it  usually 
will  be  found  cheaper  in  first  cost,  cheaper  to  install  and  takes 
up  veo'  much  less  room  in  the  customer's  premises. 

M.  Carrington. 
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Use  regular  polyphase  three-phase  meter,  which  will  take 
care  o(  the  unbalanced  load.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

For  tJic  singlc-pliase  circuit  (cither  cue  of  the  phases)  any 
good  single-phase  meter  may  be  used.  The  only  completely 
satisfactory  way  of  metering  the  three-phase  circuit  is  to  use 
a  meter  with  two  sets  of  running  gear  on  one  spindle,  the 
respective  coils  of  which  connect  to  the  three-phase  circuit  in 
the  well-known  manner  of  the  "two  wattmeter  method." 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 

V  36.  We  are  operating  a  ffOO-volt,  direot-corrent,  2*wira 
oironit  for  power,  and  while  oar  lines,  moton  and  meten  are 
protected  by  lightning  arresten,  we  lose  from  10  to  16  meten 
in  the  spring  from  lightning  discharges.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  preventing  thist 

insert  heavy  reactive  coils  in  both  lines  between  arresters 
and  meter.  Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

Possibly  grounds  of  the  following  nature  would  cover  this: 
Bury  a  24-inch  by  30-incli  copper-tinned  plate  in  permanently 
moist  earth,  with  charcoal  or  crushed  coke  to  draw  water.  Con- 
nect without  any  sharp  bends  or  angles  (straight  run  of  wires 
is  important)  large  ground  wire,  say  No.  o  B.  &  S.,  being 
careful  not  to  cover  the  wire  with  a  pipe,  but,  rather,  put  it  in 
wood  moulding.  Wiluau  M.  Lewis. 

If  die  questioner  will  keep  a  close  record  of  the  points  at 
which  he  is  losing  meters  and  will  plot  them  on  a  map.  h« 
will  probably  find  his  trouble  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
small  lucalit)-  where  insufficient  lightning  protection  is  aflforded. 
Given  this  information,  he  can  then  proceed  to  strengthen  this 
protection.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  lightning  arresters 
that  he  now  has  in  service  are  defective  or  have  insufficient 
ground  connections,  either  of  which  troubles  will  render  them 
practically  useless.  M.  Carrincton. 

See  that  your  lightning  arresters  are  clean  and  of  the  best 
make,  that  the  connections  are  ti^t  and  that  you  have  a  first- 
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class  ground  wire,  free  from  turns,  kinks,  et  catera,  and  con- 
nected to  permanently  moist  earth.  W.  R.  Collier. 

Grounding  your  meters  may  stop  this  trouble,  but  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  your  lightning  arresters  are  not  watched  very 
closely.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Try  a  difFerent  type  of  lightning  arrester. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Put  on  better  lightning  arresters  (that  is,  arresters  with 
smaller  air-gaps,  which  are  more  sensitive  and  protect  against 
the  rise  of  potential  more  effectively)  or  purchase  meters  with 
better  insulation.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

The  breaking  down  of  500-volt  armatures  is  found  to  be 
a  common  result  of  static  discharges,  lightning  or  otherwise,  for 
which  no  remedy  has  been  found.  J.  W.  Cowles. 

V 

ADVERTISING 

V  1.  What  do  yon  oonsider  the  beat  method  of  advertisiny 
the  electric-lighting  business? 

The  best  method  of  advertising  an  electric-light  business  is 
by  making  a  direct  appeal  in  a  sensible  manner  to  the  pros- 
pective consumer,  on  the  yearly  plan,  never  letting  up  on  him, 
but  keeping  after  him  earnestly,  on  a  plan  drawn  a  year  in 
advance.  By  making  the  plan  in  this  manner,  you  insure  its  con- 
tinuity, its  interlocking  force,  and  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
pieces.  Go  for  the  possible  customer  directly,  and  talk  only 
one  thing  to  him,  but  never  approach  the  subject  twice  in  the 
same  manner  so  as  to  grow  monotonous.  Make  the  plan  fit 
in  with  your  salesmen  by  constantly  soliciting  an  interview, 
while  you  are  putting  forth  your  best  arguments.  This  will 
disclose  the  people  who  are  the  easiest  of  approach.  If  you 
make  it  easy  in  replying  to  name  a  day  and  hour  for  an  inter- 
view, you  will  conserve  your  salesman's  time. 

Converse  D.  Marsh. 
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I  consider  the  best  method  of  advertising  the  electric  light- 
ing business  to  be  a  judicious  campaign  through  the  mails, 
addressed  to  a  selected  mailing  list,  vigorously  followed  up  by 
personal  solicitation.  La  Rue  Vredenburgh. 

Electric  signs,  and  up-to-date  methods  in  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

By  furnishing  better  light  than  anybody  else  can  furnish  and 
at  reasonable  rates.  United  Elec.  Lt,  Co. 


No  single  method  of  promoting  publicity  can  be  called  ade- 
quate to  the  requirements  when  advertising.  In  a  business 
such  a  electric  lighting,  electric  power  and  electric  heating,  it 
becomes  largely  a  matter  of  the  education  of  (he  public;  and  the 
public  can  not  be  reached  through  a  single  channel. 

First  and  foremost,  we  would  say  that  for  any  sized  toHm 
or  station  newspaper  advertising  is  good — generally  necessary — 
but  too  expensive  a  method  to  depend  on  for  detail  and  detail  is 
quite  a  necessar\'  accompaniment  to  education.  Supplement  this 
general  advertising  with  either  circular  letters.  printe<l  circulars, 
or  both,  with  an  occasional  booklet  on  a  more  elaborate  scale. 
If  the  field  is  large  enough  and  warrants  it,  the  ninthly  bulle- 
tin is  advisable,  but  almost  too  expensive  except  for  dties  of  the 
first  class. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  pay  anywhere  if  properly  done, 
TTie  smaller  the  town,  the  lower  the  rate  should  be,  and  to  just 
what  extent  one  should  indulge  is  very  difficult  to  say.  The 
business  should  be  put  prominently  before  the  reading  public 
in  a  newsy  and  attractive  style,  and  so  often  that  they  will 
never  have  a  chance  to  forget  ymi. 

This  gives  the  general  publicity 

Then  prepare  a  sdected  mailing  list  compiled  from  the 
director)*,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  town,  and  from  the  reports 
of  the  solicitors,  and  keep  in  touch  with  these  people  through  per- 
sonally-addressed letters,  and  such  printed  matter  as  will  apply 
to  their  different  requirements.  For  instance,  get  some  data  on 
elevators,  a  cut  or  two,  and  make  up  a  circular  ptttting  forth 
youT  claims  to  the  superioritj*  of  the  electric  and  central- station 
service.    Mail  one  to  every  possible  user  of  an  cle^'ator  on  your 
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list,  and  if  a  seeming  personal  letter  or  recommendation  from 
a  prominent  consumer  can  accompany  it,  so  much  the  better. 
Prepare  another  on  forge  blowers,  or  on  the  various  applications 
(o  wood-working  machinery,  on  store  lighting-,  on  residence 
lighting.  Jusl  how  often,  will  vary  with  the  conditions.  But  keep 
the  one  point  in  mind — that  you  are  to  show  tlie  people  you 
arc  always  alive  and  pushing  for  their  business.  Then  they 
will  give  you  a  chance.  R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

Any  legitimate  method  that  would  benefit  ci«toniers  anti 
increase  business:  for  instance,  newspaper  advertisements  having 
glowing  head  lines  as  to  the  cheapness  of  electric  power  for  the 
operation  of  John  Smith's  or  Bill  Jones's  place  of  business  for  the 
past  three  months.  C.  C.  Gartlanix 

Good  continued  service,  and  descriptive  matter  sent  out  with 
bills  eacli  month.  C.  \V.  Koiner. 

Monthly  bulk-tins,  each  on  a  sijccific  subject,  and  giving  as 
full  information  as  possible,  not  neglecting  prices  of  apparatus  and 
service;  and  showing  photographs  of  actual  installations  in  your 
own  district,  accompanied  by  letters  from  the  customers.  Send 
these  montlily  bulletins  to  a  mailing  list  containing  architects. 
builders,  and  pros[»ective  customers  rc(x>rted  by  soHcitors.  Kcc]> 
a  business  directory,  and  send  bulletins  to  all  people  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  particular  question  discussed. 

Have  a  liberal  policy  in  your  relations  with  your  customers 
by  avoiding  charges  for  extras,  and  minimum  charges  where 
possible. 

Give  your  attention  not  only  to  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  your  company,  but  study  to  find  out  how  your  service 
may  be  used  by  different  classes  of  people,  and  why  it  should  he 
used  in  preference  to  otlier  methods,  if  at  all. 

DotJGLAss  Btmxcrr. 

This  depends  largely  upon  conditions.  Tn  large  cities. 
a  combination  of  several  methods  has  been  found  expedient. 
In  towns  of  from  5000  to  25,00a  population,  newspapers  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Folders  covering  some  special  feature  of 
electric  lighting  can  be  sent  out  occasionally  with  good  results, 
and  at  small  expense.  D.  H.  Howard. 
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V  2.  Is  a  monthly  bulletin  or  paper  valuable  to  small  fte* 
tiou  for  adTeitising  purposes? 

We  believe  not ;  it  is  better  to  use  any  surplus  in  perfecting 
your  system,  and  giving  the  best  possible  service  at  a  reasonable 
rale.  Furnishing  customers  tlic  real  thing  satisfies  them  better 
than  a  little  picture  book  or  a  fairy  tale  each  month. 

Chas.  H.  Peters, 

A  monthly  bulletin  or  paper  is  valuable  to  small  stations, 
if  it  is  arranged  on  a  syndicate  basis;  tliat  is,  a  number  of  cities 
joining  in  the  effort.  Smalt  stations  by  this  method  will  have  their 
bulletin  make  a  creditable  showing.  Converse  D.  Makso. 

I  do  not  consider  a  monthly  bulletin  of  much  value  in  cities 
of  less  than  100,000  inliabitaiits.  La  Rue  Vreoenburgh. 


See  answer  to  question  V  i. 
Extremely  so. 


R.  Louts  Llovd. 


Douglass  BuaNETT. 


The  monthly  bulletin  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by 
small  stations,  although  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  station 
would  not  be  warranted  in  publishing  it.  These  can  be  obtained 
from  Si>me  advertising  agency  on  the  syndicate  plan,  monthly, 
in  quantities  desired.  D.  H,  Howarix 

V  3.  Does  newspaper  advertising  pay  in  towns  of  less  than 
5000  people! 


In  our  opinion,  it  docs  not 


Chas.  H.  Peters. 


Newspaper  advertising  in  small  towns  will  not  pay  unless 
it  is  very  cleverly  and  craftily  done.  Converse  D.  Maksu. 

1  consider  the  main  value  of  advertising  in  newspapers  in 
towns  of  less  than  5000  inhabitants  to  consist  in  keeping  the 
newspapers  themselves  in  line,  except  in  towns  where  lighting 
companies  arc  just  starting  business  or  into  which  they  are 
extending  their  lines  for  the  first  time. 

J*A  Rue  Vredenbubch- 
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Yea,  more  especially  because  it  keeps  the  good  will  of  the 
papers.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

No ;  but  keep  yourself  before  the  people  by  doing  somethings 
out  of  the  usual  run  of  things.  L.  E.  Watson. 


I  do  not  think  so. 


Akdrew  F.  Hall. 


See  answer  to  question  V  t. 


R.  Louis  Lloyd. 


Newspaper  advertising  can  be  made  to  pay  in  towns  of  less 
than  5000  population.  Every  one  reads  the  local  paper,  adver- 
tising rates  are  low,  and  if  the  proper  copy  be  properly  prepared 
and  presented,  it  should  show  results.  D.  H.  Howard. 

y  4.  In  a  city  of  26,000,  to  what  extent  is  it  profitable  to 
advertise  by  means  of  prepared  printed  matter  mailed  to  proi* 
peotive  castomerst 

Printed  matter  and  letters  mailed  direct  to  the  prospective 
customer,  are  good  in  a  city  of  any  size.  The  common-sense 
rule  of  going  to  a  man  and  asking  for  his  business  should  pre- 
vail, and  you  can  ask  him  more  persuasively,  tactfully  and 
^'remorsefully"  of  you  do  it  by  mail,  utilizing  the  salesmen  to 
work  up  the  "soft  spots"  that  your  replies  develop.  1  do  not 
understand  why  you  state  in  this  question,  a  city  of  25,000 
inhabitants.  Converse  D.  Marsh. 

In  cities  of  25,000  infiabitants  !  should  say  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  per  year  in  advertising 
should  prove  profitable.  La  Rue  Vrkdenburoh. 


See  answer  to  question  V  i. 


R.  Louis  Lloyd. 


A  booklet,  such  as  gotten  out  by  several  publishing  houses, 
if  properly  followed  up,  ought  to  do  good  work. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  very  doubtful  to  me  whether  or  not  it  is  ever  profitable 
to  mail  printed  advertising  matter  indiscriminately  to  prospective 
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customers.  Most  of  it  goes  into  the  waste  basket,  anyhow.  In  so 
small  a  town  as  the  one  mentioned,  the  superintendent  should 
know  pretty  nearly  what  specialties  it  would  be  possible  to  interest 
a  prospective  customer  in.  If  a  card  index  is  kept,  indicating 
such  lines,  it  will  be  found  of  great  assistance.  Whatever  printed 
matter  is  used  should  be  sent  direct  with  the  solicitor  to  the  man 
you  desire  to  reach.  Otherwise,  you  scatter  your  ammunition 
and  waste  most  of  it.  H.  T.  Hartman. 


An  attractive  folder,  say  once  a  month,  dwelling  upon  some 
special  electrical  feature  appealing  to  residences  one  month,  the 
next  month  to  business  houses,  augmented  by  a  weekly  display 
advertisement  in  the  local  paper,  can  not  fail  to  be  productive  of 
results.  D.  H.  Howard. 

Put  an  interesting  little  slip  into  every  envelope  mailed  from 
your  office.  Douglass  Burnett. 

V  6.  Of  the  various  forms  of  advertising  adopted  by  manu- 
faoturers,  which,  appeals  to  you  most  strongly  or  best  accom- 
plishes its  purpose?  This  with  special  reference  to  lai^  and 
small  advertisements  in  technical  papers  and  indiscriminate  and 
persistent  circularizing. 

I  do  not  believe  in  indiscriminate  circularizing.  You  ought 
to  circularize  on  carefully  prepared  lists. 

Converse  D.  Marsh. 

I  consider  well-placed  and  properly-worded  advertisements 
in  technical  papers  of  more  value  than  indiscriminate  circulariz- 
ing, but  not  so  good  as  judicious  and  persistent  circularizing. 

La  Rue  Vredenburgh. 

Large  advertisements  in  techincal  papers. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

I^rge  and  small  advertisements  in  technical  papers  appeal 
most.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 
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For  manufaclurcrs,  the  bulletin  and  catalogue  are  most 
effective.  An  occasional  novelt)'  can  not  go  amiss.  Technical 
papers  are  valuable  where  competition  is  brisk. 

D.  H.  Howard. 

Pick  out  the  man  you  want  to  convert,  find  out  what  you  can 
do  for  him,  and  how  your  proposition  should  most  appeal  to  him. 
then  send  to  him  and  circularize  him  until  he  adopts  your 
proposition.  Douolass  Burnett. 

V  6.  (a)  Do  exhibit  and  display  departments  pay?  (b) 
Conld  not  a  widely-announced  ezliibition  of  eleotrioal  noveltiei 
be  airan^d  yearly,  or  oftener,  to  advantage  T 

Exhibit  and  display  departments  are  all  right — are  ver)  edu- 
cational: but  you  have  got  to  advertise  among  the  people  in 
order  to  get  them  tn  visit  such  thsplay.  This  display  feature 
has  been  carried  out  splendidly  in  Boston,  and  at  a  trifling  cost, 
because  all  the  manufacturers  were  glad  to  donate  the  apparatus. 

Converse  D.  Marsh. 

In  small  towns,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  yearly  exhibi- 
tion of  electrical  apparatus,  properly  announced  and  advertised, 
should  prove  profitable  to  the  lighting  company,  and  in  larger 
aties,  say  of  300,000  inhabitants  or  more,  a  permanent  elec- 
trical exhibition   is  of  undoubted  value. 

La  Rue  Vredenburch. 

Think  such  a  plan  most  excellent  from  view-point  of  adver- 
tising. Practical  demonstrations  and  education  of  the  public 
on  electrical  subjects  and  methods  would  prove  of  great  benefit, 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

An  exhibit  and  display  department  for  a  small  plant  ti 
an   excellent   means  of   advertising,   and    brings   good    results. 

A.  R.  MacKinnok. 

An  exhibit  and  display  room  is  a  very  advantageous  fea- 
ture  to   assist    the   solicitors.      Attractive   display,   comfortable 
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seats  and  a  polite  solicitor  help  greatly  in  gaining  business. 
A  small  company  can  combine  a  collection  and  display  depart- 
ment. 


We  are  also  street-railway  operators.  This  small  exhibit- 
room  is  about  twenty-five  feet  square  and  occupies  the  rear 
of  our  street-railway  waiting-room.  The  illustration  shows 
Christmas  decorations  in  place,  to  show  Christmas-tree  light- 
ing outfits.  The  two  columns  inside  the  arch  are  removable 
and  fitted  with  cord  and  plugs,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  into 
any  house  or  building  for  decorative  purposes.  The  phrase 
"Enlightened  Lighting"  we  run  in  all  advertising  matter,  keep- 
ing it  up  until  when  one  mentions  or  hears  the  phrase  he  knows 
its  electric  lighting.  Some  little  circulars  illustrate  that  point. 
1  do  all  advertising  myself.  Jaues  W.  Cartwright. 
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If  well  preceded  and  backed  up  by  g-ood  work,  this  ought 
to  be  a  good  scheme.  Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Every  live  central  station  should  have  some  system  of  dis- 
plajnng"  standard  and  new  appliances.  Ofltimcs  a  customer  is 
made  by  becoming  interested  in  some  little  convenience  such  as 
a  curling-iron  heater  or  an  inexpensive  portable  lamp.  Small 
stations  could  adopt  the  plan  of  a  yearly  display  to  advantage 
where  a  permanent  display  would  not  be  practicable.  Manu- 
facturers would  gladly  loan  articles  for  the  purpose.  Space 
could  be  arranged  for  in  some  conveniently  located  store-room 
in  the  centre  of  the  business  district ;  a  show-window  for 
instance,  could  be  utilized,  and  the  display  advertised  in  the  local 
paper.  D.  H.  Howard. 

Better  have  one  customers'  or  reception-room  set  apart 
where  all  customers  will  come  for  the  payment  of  bills,  making 
inquiries,  signing  contracts,  or  what  not,  and  keep  a  timely 
display  of  the  applications  of  electric  current. 

Douglass  Burkett. 

The  company  that  the  writer  represents  is  convinced  that 
display  departments  arc  decidedly  advantageous.  It  has  been 
found  that  most  of  the  apparatus  will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
on  consignment  by  the  manufacturing  companies,  and  the 
existence  of  it  affords  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  customer 
to  the  office  of  the  company  and  interest  him. 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 

CONTRACTS  AND  RATES 

W  1.  What  is  the  remedy  for  ctntomers  using  too  much 
light  on  flat  rate,  the  town  being  too  small  for  meter  service  I 

If  the  town  is  too  small  for  meters,  quit  the  business. 

Eldert  D.  Kellev. 


The  writer  thinks  that  there  is  no  practical  remedy,  except 
a  meter.  F.  S.  C,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 
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There  are  on  tlie  market  one  or  two  devices  that  can  be 
set  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  current  to  pass  through  them 
without  interruption,  but  which  cause  the  lights  to  flicker  if 
the  established  amount  is  exceeded.  While  we  have  never 
tried  them,  it  would  seem  that  they  could  be  of  much  service 
under  the  circumstances  named.  Geo.  B.  I^auder. 

I  do  not  think  any  town  is  too  small  for  meter  service,  I 
believe  the  flat-rate  system  is  thoroughly  bad. 

A.   J.   CAMPBELt- 

If  there  is  a  remedy,  we  never  heard  of  one,  except  the 
meter  itself.  Various  methods  of  charging  have  been  tried,  but 
with  little  success,  and  appliances  to  prevent  people  from  burn- 
ing more  lights  than  they  pay  for  have  been  used  from  time 
to  time,  but  the  small  difference  between  the  cost  of  these  and 
cost  of  meters  leaves  everything  in  favor  of  the  meter.  If  a 
town  is  large  enough  to  justify  an  electric  light  plant,  it  surely 
should  be  large  enough  to  justify  a  meter  system— for  the  rea- 
son that  if  all  lights  are  on  a  meter  basis,  you  can  furnish  cur* 
rent  to  consumers  having  looo  connected  lights  with  about 
25  per  cent  less  machine  capacity  than  you  could  where  flat  rate 
rules.  By  this.  I  do  not  mean  1000  business  or  store  lights, 
but  simply  the  general  average  of  store  and  residence  lighting 
in  any  town.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Install  meters.  Meters  should  be  used  even  in  the  smallest 
plants.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

No  town  is  too  small  for  meters.  L.  E.  Watson. 

Install  recording  wattmeters  on  such  customers'  lines,  and 
make  a  charge  for  all  current  used  over  and  above  a  certain 
amount.  A.  R.  MAcK^^'NO^r. 

Inherent  weakness  of  flat-rate  system  which  can  not  be 
regulated.  G.  WiLBtnt  HUBUEV. 

All  lighting  should  be  done  by  meter. 

Andrew  F.  Halx- 
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It  does  not  seem  as  if  any  town  could  be  too  small  for  a 
meter  service.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  cheapest  way  to  better 
the  conditions  would  be  to  charge  the  flat-rate  customers  for 
their  lamp  renewals.  K.  L.  W. 


No  town  is  too  small  for  the  meter  system  nor  is  any  installa- 
tion too  small  to  be  metered.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 


If  a  party  uses  too  much  current  on  a  flat  rate,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  do.  Either  insist  upon  a  meter  basis  or  that 
he  reduce  the  consumption.  It  is  always  better  to  insist  upon 
a  meter  being  installed  as  a  guide,  and  in  this  manner  it  can 
be  determined  whether  or  not  the  light  is  in  excess  of  the  con- 
tract conditions.  Where  it  is,  either  adjust  on  a  basis  of  a 
larger  amount  or  insist  that  meter  service  be  used  entirely. 

C.  A.  L.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


Careful  checking  up. 


Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 


Put  in  meters ;  there  is  no  town  too  small  for  this  service. 

R.  V.  West. 


No  town  is  too  small  for  a  meter  service.  It  is  just  as 
unreasonable  to  sell  current  by  flat  rate  where  the  consump- 
tion of  current  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  customer 
as  it  would  be  for  a  man  to  purchase  his  yearly  supply  of  dry 
goods  at  a  flat  rate,  regardless  of  how  much  he  might  expect 
to  use.  F.  G.  Proutt. 


Increase  your  flat  rate,  or  install  meters. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


Install  the  Lacey  automatic  controller. 

C.  M.  Wright. 
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W  2.  What  is  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of  changia; 
from  flat  to  meter  rates;  also  the  moat  favorable  time  for  making 
such  ohange? 

Maintain  a  high  flat  rate,  and  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
when  nights  arc  getting  short,  install  a  meter  and  show  the 
customer  what  he  consumes  each  month;  then  fix  a  price  for 
deposit  for  use  oi  each  nieler,  to  be  refunded  when  meter  is  sur- 
rendered.   This  will  make  a  permanently  satisfactor>'  customer. 

Elbert  D.  Kelley. 

The  most  favorable  time  for  making  change  is  in  the  spring. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malde.v  Elec.  Ca 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  in  >-our  mind  what 
your  meter  rates  are  to  be.  It  is  important  that  rates  fair 
to  company  and  consumer  be  established  and  then  adhered  to, 
as  a  vacillating  policy  is  undesirable.  When  ready  to  do  so, 
notify  all  your  customers  that  the  change  will  be  made  and  state 
good  reaaons  for  making  it  We  made  the  change  about  eight 
years  ago  and  selected  Uic  month  of  May  in  which  to  make  it 
If  the  question  means  to  ask  what  are  the  mechanical  details 
of  making  the  change  in  each  place  where  the  service  enters 
it  would  require  some  study  of  the  local  conditions  to  answer. 

Geo,  B.  L.\loeil 

One  way,  and  about  the  only  way  known  to  the  writer, 
to  cliange  from  a  Hat  rate  to  a  meter  basis,  is  to  simply  make 
the  change  and  carr>'  it  out  with  ever.'  customer.  Make  the 
announcement  in  a  quiet  way  that  hereafter  everything  will  be 
on  a  meter  basis.  April  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  make  the 
change.  During  the  first  few  months  it  may  be  necessarj'  to 
use  a  little  tact  and  diplomacy  and  to  give  some  good-sized 
rebates  from  bills,  explaining  to  the  customers  in  the  individual 
cases  that  you  do  it  because  of  their  lack  of  experience  in  using 
light  on  a  meter  basis  and  you  do  not  wish  them  to  suffer  a 
loss  while  adjusting  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions.  You 
may  lose  a  few  customers.  All  friction  and  trouble  should  pass 
off  inside  of  three  of  four  months.  A.  J.  Campbelu 
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In  changing  from  flat  to  meter  rate  it  should  be  explained 
to  the  customer  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  be  on  a  meter 
basis,  as  he  can  then  install  the  lights  where  he  does  not  expect 
to  use  them  enough  to  aflford  to  pay  the  regular  flat  rate,  as 
it  will  cost  him  for  only  the  current  consumed.  Also  explain 
that  on  such  a  basis  very  one  pays  for  what  he  gets  and  is  not 
called  on  to  help  pay  for  the  service  other  people,  who  are 
abusing  the  service  by  allowing  the  light  to  burn  when  they 
are  not  needed,  are  getting. 

Or  if  it  is  a  party  who  has  been  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  the  flat  rate,  simply  put  him  on  a  meter  and  tell  him  it  is 
a  case  of  taking  it  on  a  meter  or  not  having  it  at  all.  We  have 
always  aimed  to  make  changes  in  the  summer  time,  so  that  the 
bills  will  be  lighter  for  a  while  than  when  they  were  on  a  flat 
rate,  as  customers  will  then  see  that  on  a  meter  basis  (he  cost 
will  perhaps  average  the  same;  while  if  the  change  is  made 
in  the  winter  one  will  have  lots  of  trouble  in  convincing  the 
customer  that  his  light  is  not  going  to  cost  far  more  than  it 
has  been  costing  before.  F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

Notify  the  ciistomer  at  the  expiration  of  his  contract  that 
it  will  not  be  renewed  on  a  flat-rate  basis,  and  preferably  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  the  bills  are  getting  lighter  all  tlie 
time.  G.  B.  Leland. 


The  best  and  most  practical  way  of  changing  from  flat  to 
meter  basis  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  form  of  ballot.  Send  to  every 
customer  a  printed  letter  to  the  cfl'ecl  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
company  to  make  either  the  meter  or  flat-rate  system  standard 
throughout,  but  before  doing  so,  it  wishes  to  consult  all  its  patrons 
and  therefore  asks  them  to  express  their  wish  by  scratching 
our  one  or  the  other  system  named,  the  one  not  scratched  being 
the  one  approved.  A  lo  or  20  per  cent  majority  in  favor  of 
one  system  will  be  considered  conclusive.  Of  course  a  brief 
outline  of  the  advantages  of  meter  system  should  be  given,  and 
a  sliding  scale  promised,  which  would  make  a  cheap  rate  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  heavy  consumers.  The  most  favorable  time 
to  make  such  a  change  is  in  the  spring,  when  bills  begin  to 
decrease.  As  a  potent  factor  in  domestic  economy,  the  meter 
is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  average  household.     In  a 
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clear,  eaniest,  and  persistent  way,  it  teaches  the  folly  of  extrava- 
gance, and  seldom  fails  to  impress  upon  those  who  become 
acquainted  with  it,  that  "Economy  is  the  road  to  wealth." 

Cbas.  H.  Peters. 

Install  meters  in  April  or  May.  F.  Ellwooo  Suith. 

Make  the  change  in  the  spring  and  tell  your  customers  to 
be  careful  or  their  bill  will  be  larger;  the  result  will  be  that 
very  often  their  bill  is  smaller  and  they  will  tell  their  neighbor. 

L.  E.  Watson. 

Install  your  meters  and  guarantee  the  customer  that  the 
meter  bill  for,  say,  three  months  will  not  exceed  his  old  flat- 
rate  bill.  This  will  enable  him  to  learn  how  to  use  a  meter 
and  should  preferably  be  done  during  the  summer  months 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 


Change,  if  possible,  in  May  or  June. 


Andrew  F.  Hall. 


Change  over  during  the  summer  months.  A.  Peters. 


Do  it  I  Select  March  or  April  for  the  change.  Gross  earn- 
ings may  suffer  for  a  month  or  two,  but  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  recover  quickly.  If  it  is  possible  to  advertise  a  reduced 
rate  at  the  time  of  change,  new  business  will  come  in  in  excess 
of  the  shrinkage  from  the  old.  Here  is  an  example  of  what 
it  will  do  for  you  in  changing  from  flat  rate  to  meter. 

The  example  is  a  hotel  in  Rangor,  Maine : 


Ktr-bOHf   CatMHiaiptton  Flat  Rk  « 
Year  ign« 


tCw-hobr  Cantvmpiioo  Mci<r 
Year  iga) 


6755 

Fehru.irv 

4S07 

9*7» 

.March 

4987 

949* 

April 

4387 

7346 

Mav 

373» 

8338 

June 

4104 

9063 

jBly 

33>S 

The  monthly  charges  in  1902  and  1903  footed  up  about  the 
same  total.  J.  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 
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The  only  practical  way  known  to  the  writer  to  change  from 
Rat  to  meter  rates  is  to  change.  The  experience  of  the  larger 
companies  ha-*  taught  that  the  best  time  for  change  has  been  in 
the  spring  when  the  consumption  is  naturally  going  down.  This 
IS  done  in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  complaints  from 
the  old  flat-rate  customers,  who  have  been  burning  light  regard- 
less. It  would  also  give  your  customer  time,  during  the  summer 
months  to  begin  to  economize  for  the  fall  and  winter,  so  that 
he  will  not  have  such  wide  discrepancies  between  the  old  fiat-rate 
price  and  his  winter  meter  rate,  K.  L,  W. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  change  a  number  of  customers  over 
from  a  flat  to  a  meter  basis,  it  is  well,  if  the  number  of  changes 
is  more  than  can  be  handled  within  a  few  days,  to  have  a  regular 
series  of  notices  sent  lo  the  customers,  and  the  written  notices 
followed  by  a  call  from  a  company  representative.  We  have 
found  it  better  always  to  give  notice  in  advance  of  a  desire  to 
make  such  a  change  and  then  to  have  the  written  notice  followed 
promptly  by  a  call,  It  would  seem  better  to  make  the  change  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  the  bills  of  the  customer  arc  lightest,  but 
if  the  company  has  at  its  dis[>osal  a  series  of  meter  readings  that 
can  be  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  well  to  have  these  on  hand  and  then 
to  go  over  with  the  customer  the  difference  in  price  between  the 
flat  rate  and  what  it  would  be  under  a  meter  basis. 

C.  A.  U  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 


Spring  or  summer. 


Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec  Ca 


Convince  your  customers  that  they  do  not  require  the  light 
that  they  are  wasting;  adopt  a  meter  basis  that  will  encourage 
long-hour  service,  and  make  the  change  in  the  spring. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


Get  after  your  consumers  In  the  short  lighting  season;  take 
May  or  June.  R.  V.  West. 

Send  a  solicitor  to  see  each  consumer  in  person.  This  man 
should  be  well  posted  on  central- station  operation  and  costs,  and 
can  easily  convince  the  consumer  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  change. 
In  the  spring  is  the  most  favorable  time,  as  consumer  readily 
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appreciates  that  he  will  gain  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
change.  If  change  is  made  during  winter  months,  he  has  high 
hills  staring  him  in  the  face  at  the  outset.  Geo,  N.  Tioa 

W  3.  Has  the  legality  of  the  ordinary  lighting  contract 
bees,  tested,  and  with  what  resnltsl 

A  company  should  not.  except  in  very  rare  instances,  attempt 
to  enforce  its  contracts  by  process  of  law.  The  contract  should 
be  a  simple  and  distinct  understanding  between  the  parties  thereto, 
and  it  should  be  flexible  enough  so  that  should  unforeseen  circum- 
stances arise,  beyond  the  control  of  either  of  the  parties,  there 
might  be  some  method  of  arriving  at  a  proper  agreement  without 
going  to  law.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

The  ordinary  lighting  contract  is  a  very  variable  proposition- 
It  is  better  to  have  a  simple  form  of  contract  with  a  few  sentences 
than  to  go  into  details,  many  of  which  it  will  be  impossible  or 
undesirable  to  adhere  to.  Doucl.\ss  Burnett. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  lighting  contract  is  not  of 
very  great  value  beyond  its  moral  effect  Clauses  as  to  waiving 
liability  in  case  of  high  potential  coming  into  houses  have  been 
overruled,  and  attorneys,  as  a  rule,  decline  to  try  out  guaranteed 
bills  when  service  is  not  rendered.  Geo.  N.  Tidd. 

W  4.  Can  any  information  be  g^ven  relative  to  a  system 
of  charging  without  contract  t  Ii  it  possible  to  hold  customers 
without  requiring  a  contract  to  be  executed  for  a  period  of  at 
least  one  year? 

Since  ihc  ordinary  lighting  contract  has  only  a  moral  effect, 
it  seems  that  the  customer  will  stay  on  your  books  provided  you 
give  good  service  and  make  reasonable  charges. 

J.  W.  Cahtwright,  Jr. 

Make  the  usual  term  one  year,  and  have  it  understood  that 
in  the  event  of  removal,  or  for  such  other  reason  as  may  posi- 
tively prevent  the  customer  from  using  the  service,  the  contract 
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may  hv  canceled  at  his  wish.  Make  temporary  contracts  for 
building  construction,  for  convention  displays,  and  for  summer 
fan  or  lighting  business.  Douglass  Burnett. 


It  is  qucsti(»iable  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable,  even  if  pos- 
sible, to  undertake  tu  hold  a  customtr  who  discontinues  the  use 
of  current  before  his  year  is  up,  even  where  there  is  a  contract. 
as  the  courts  would  require  the  company  to  prove  damages.  It 
could  do  this  only  by  bringing  its  books  into  court,  and  the 
resulting  newspaper  outcry  over  the  apparent  profits  shown  would 
do  much  more  harm  than  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
damages  obtained.  H.  T.  Hartman. 


It  \&  diflicult  to  understand  how  persons  can  charge  for 
service  except  a  contract  be  made.  It  is  always  well  to  insist 
upon  a  contract  being  executed,  and  that  the  charge  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Special  contracts 
are  always  troublesome,  for  they  will  involve  one  customer  with 
another ;  but  should  a  party  desire  to  use  service  without  a  con- 
tract it  can  easily  be  explained  that  there  will  be  no  basis  of 
charge,  and  questioning  may  therefore  arise  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  charging.  We  therefore  always  insist  upon  a  contract, 
and  unless  good  cause  can  be  given  otherwise,  we  ask  that  a 
contract  be  made  for  the  period  of  one  vear. 

C.  A.  L„  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

W  5.  Are  not  public  service  corporations  anpplying  elec- 
tricity equally  liable  with  railroads,  etc.,  to  charges  of  discrimi- 
natiozL  if  their  scale  of  rates  or  the  discoonts  allowed  depend 
upon  the  quantity  of  current  delivered  ?  If  the  size  of  the 
installation  to  be  served  is  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  sliding  scale  mentioned  in  the  above  question,  can  the 
sliding  scale  be  justified? 

A  sliding  scale  of  discounts  for  very  large  consumption  can 
be  justified  by  decreased  cost  of  distribution.  Discounts  for  in- 
creased average  daily  use  per  lamp  are  certainly  justified  by  the 
greater  economy  of  operation  of  your  station  under  sudt  a  load; 
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by  the  fact  that  the  customer  increasing  his  average  use  gets  his 
increase  at  a  time  outside  of  peak  hours ;  and  by  the  fact  that  your 
fixed  charges  are  distributed  over  all  of  the  hours  of  use. 

Douglass  Burnett. 


The  railroad  rates  are  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  body  appointed  under  United  States  laws.  They 
are  also  regulated  to  some  extent  by  similar  State  commissions. 

An  electric  light  company  is  more  strictly  under  municipal 
regulation,  although  equally  liable  under  State  or  national  laws. 
At  present  we  know  of  no  law  that  forbids  discrimination  in 
rates  depending  on  the  quantity  of  current  delivered,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  arc  liable  to  have  legislation  tliat  will  cover 
this  very  point.  H.  T.  H.^rtman. 

An  electric  liglit  con]pany  offering  a  system  of  rates  that 
makes  each  customer's  bill  bear  the  same  fixed  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  supplying  him.  w  ill  be  in  tlie  best  position  to  meet  charges 
of  discrimination. 

A  conipany  can  approach  tiucli  a  system  much  more  closely 
with  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  ratio  of  consumption  to  size  of 
installation  than  it  can  by  a  fiat  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  with  dis- 
counts for  quantity.  ]t  is  better,  however,  to  base  the  sliding  scale 
on  the  ratio  of  consumption  to  maximum  demand  rather  than  to 
size  of  installation,  as  it  is  the  maximum  demand  and  not  the  size 
of  installation  that  determines  the  station  investment. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  ascertain  the  size  of  installation,  that 
is,  the  connected  load,  without  intruding  on  a  customer's  premises 
in  the  first  place  and  spying  on  him  afterward.  The  maximum 
demand  can  easily  be  measured  by  an  indicator. 

J.    S.   CODMAN. 

W  6.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  fixed  charge  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  all  meter  customers  and  then  give  discounts  for  paymenta 
at  the  office  before  a  certain  date,  the  discount  to  vary  with  the 
amount  of  customers'  consumption? 

We  find  it  simplifies  accounting  and  brings  customers  into 
the  office,  where  they  get  acquainted  with  the  management  and 
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can  see  any  new  lamps  or  appliances  thai  are  out ;  it  also  does 
away  with  ccdlcctors*  services. 

The  Home  Elec  Lt.  and  Steam  Hra  Co. 


Ves, 


Fked  B.  Sharhe. 


A  (lisconnt  for  payment  of  accounts  at  the  office  by  the  fifth 
of  each  month  is  a  good  plan. 

Bills  should  not  he  discounted  according-  to  amount  of  cur- 
rent consumed  except  that  the  connected  load  be  considered.  A 
customer  with  five  lighls  burning  four  hours  per  day  should  pay 
the  same  rate  per  kw-hour  as  a  customer  with  25  lights  burn- 
ing four  hours  per  day.  Discount  according  to  hours'  service 
per  day  per  unit  of  connected  load.  Elbert  D.  Kellev. 


Yes. 


F.  C.  S.,  Maldex  Elec  Co. 


It  is  advisable  to  give  a  discount  for  prompt  payment. 

•  Geo.  B.  Lauder. 


Yes. 


Andrew  F.  Hall. 


Personally,  I  think  that  a  cash  di.scount  for  prompt  payments 
is  a  desirable  thing.  F,  Ellwood  Smith. 


Yes.  Uy  making  a  standard  base  rate  you  put  e%'ery  con- 
sumer on  the  same  footing,  ajid  eliminate  much  trouble  for  your- 
self. Then  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  large  consumer 
gets  the  advantage  of  larger  discounts,  and  tell  all  tliat  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  when  their  consumption  reaches  the  proper 
point. 

The  lime  limit  works  advantageously  because  it  makes  it 
easier  to  gel  the  money,  and  if  you  have  to  wait  and  nm  after  it, 
the  penalty  is  lawful.  R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

Discounts  for  payment  before  a  certain  date  cause  much  dis- 
satisfaction when  tender  of  payment  is  made  a  day  or  two  after 
''xpiration  of  the  discount  period.     Hclter  sec  thai  your  cus- 
lomers  have  good  credit  or  make  a  deposit,  and  then  do  away 
V.  a— «> 
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with  the  cash  discount.  The  so-called  cash  discounts  of  five  or 
10  per  cent  offered  by  electric  ccanpanies  are  not  warranted  in 
ordinary  mercantile  practice.  Doi:gi_\ss  Buhsett. 

We  fear  the  discounts  would  be  too  large  and  would  make 
trouble.  August.v  Ry.  axd  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  well  to  make  out  bills  at  a  hxed  charge  to  all  customers 
and  give  a  discount  at  the  office  if  paid  before  a  certain  date  in 
the  month.  C.  \V.  Koiner. 

So;  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  will  overlap,  and  one  cus- 
tomer may  have  to  pay  more  money  for  less  consumption  than 
another.  Further,  with  this  kind  of  rate  necessitating  lai^e  dis- 
counts to  the  large  customers,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
penah'zc  non-payment  by  any  certain  date  by  withholding  the  dis- 
count. A  better  way  is  to  make  a  sliding  rate  with  a  certain  dis- 
count, say  10  per  cent,  for  prompt  payment.  We  have  changed 
our  rate  from  one  having  a  straight  rate  with  sliding  discounts 
to  one  having  a  sliding  rate  with  a  10  per  cent  discount,  pay- 
ment in  ten  days,  and  have  found  same  much  simpler  and  more 
satisfactory  generally.  The  sliding  scale  satisfies  the  customer 
and  the  cash  discount  has  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  collections. 

S.  R.  Inch, 

No.  Vary  the  charge  per  kilowatt-hour  according  to  the 
amount  used,  and  give  a  fixed  discount — say  10  per  cent  for  cash 
— payable  before  a  certain  date.  With  a  fixed  kilowatt-hour 
charge  and  large  discounts  to  large  consumers,  it  is  difficult  to 
enforce  payments  before  date  of  discount  limit,  and  an  attempt 
to  collect  at  list  price  after  this  date  is  likely  to  cause  trouble. 

R.  V.  West. 

W  7.  At  what  price  must  electricity  be  ftimished  per  kil- 
owatt-hour to  compete  with  natural  gas  at  27  cents  per  1000,  for 
power  purpose? 

I  Answers  to  this  question  will  be  read  in  executive  session.) 
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W  8.  With  gas  at  $1.26  for  heating  and  |1.50  for  lighting, 
what  are  the  best  rates  that  can  be  obtained  for  electric  lighting  f 
Both  gas  and  electric  companies  under  the  same  management. 

With  gas  rate  of  $1.50  per  1000  feet,  electric  liffht  should 
compete  at  rate  of  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Start  with  current  at  20  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  if  a  new 
company.  If  aji  old  company,  yotir  rates  will  depend  u]>on  prec- 
edent and  the  propriety  of  your  scliedules  will  be  subjected  to  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Troni  nine  to  twelve  cents.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

This  greatly  depends  on  the  community  in  wliich  you  are 
transacting  your  business,  as  there  are  some  classes  of  people 
who  consider  dollars  and  cents  only,  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
light  I  should  say.  however,  an  average  of  from  10  to  11  cents 
per  kilowatt-haur  for  lighting.  C.  M.  Wright. 

W  9.  For  a  town  of  20.000  inhabitants,  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  selling  current ;  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  kilowatt-hoar  or  on  a  sliding  scale,  7  to  15  cents,  according  to 
consumption  7 

This  question  can  be  answered  readily  enough  by  saying  tliat 
ntither  rate  will  work  out  correctly ;  but  it  is  another  proposition 
to  lay  down  a  rate  that  will,  as  there  arc  almost  as  many  different 
ideas  on  this  subject  as  there  are  station  managers.  Wc  propose 
10  establish  a  sliding-scalc  rate,  20  cents  to  4  cents,  and  in  addi- 
linn  lo  the  meter  rates  we  shall  charge  a  base  rate  of  10  cents 
|>er  16  candle-power,  or  equivalent,  for  all  lights  connected,  this 
io-ccnl  rate  to  cover  fixed  charges  for  service  connection.  Tlie 
meter  rate  will  be  subject  lo  a  25  per  cent  disco^mt  if  bills  are 
I»aid  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  the  monih.  A  customer's  rate  will 
be  established,  not  according  to  the  kilowalt-hours  burned,  only, 
but  the  kilowatt-hours  burned  taken  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  hours  his  entire  load  is  connected  will  establish  this  rate. 

F.  N.  AverilL 
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By  all  means  sell  current  on  a  sliding  scale  in  a  town  of  the 
sue  naniL-d.  CuAS.  H.  Teters. 


From  a  commercial  point  of  view  I  believe  in  a  sliding  scale 
and  prices  to  6t  the  conditions  under  which  the  current  is  usetl, 
as  some  business  is  particularly  desirable  and  should  be  sought 
by  advantageous  rates.  Geo.  U.  L.vl'uer. 

Sliding  scale.  It  is  better  to  have  a  standard  established 
rate  than  to  try  to  make  special  contracts.  Special  contracts  are 
very  apt  to  cause  trouble  stxincr  or  later.      K.  Ei.l\\ik)U  Smith. 

Fifteen  cents  and  discount  uf  hve  to  50  per  cent. 

Andrew  F.  Hael. 

Have  found  that  some  one  of  the  capacity  systems  of  charging 
results  in  the  most  satisfactory  relations  with  the  customers.  We 
charge  16  cents  for  the  lirst  hour's  use  per  lamp  installed  and 
six  cents  for  all  subsequent  current  used. 

J,  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 

We  find  the  sliding  scale  most  convenient  and  satisfactory. 

AucusTA  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Seven  to  15  cents  per  kilowatt -hour.  R.  V.  West. 

For  long-hour  consumers  give  a  sllding-scalc  l>asis  on  liours' 
use  of  capacity  installed  or  hours*  use  of  demand  load.  It  is  not 
satisfactory  to  give  a  standard  rate  of  lo  cents,  as  it  will  be  high 
for  long-hour  consumers  aiul  too  low  for  short-hour.  The  Wright 
demand  with  various  modiHcations  would  probably  solve  the 
problem.  Geo.  .\.  Tido. 

W  10.  Is  it  better  to  tend  as  much  as  potsible  toward  open 
rates  applicable  to  all  who  come  within  specified  classes  u  re- 
garde  consumption  of  current,  etc.,  or  to  make  special  rates  and 
contracts  with  individuals,  based  on  individual  requirements? 

The  first  is  much  prcferab'e.  The  writer  iliinks  special  rates 
and  contracts,  when  based  on  individual  requirements,  cause  a 
great  deal  of  controversy.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Ca 
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It  seems  better  to  make  open  rates  and  adhere  to  them,  as 
a  general  proposition;  there  are,  however,  individual  cases  which 
sshould  be  treated  as  such,  and  if  the  requirements  arc  such  that 
the  scnice  is  especially  desirable  it  should  receive  special  con- 
sideration. Geo.  B.  Lauder. 

Wc  think  it  better  to  use  an  open  and  published  rate  to  all 
consumers  wherever  possible,  as  the  assurance  to  a  consumer,  or 
|x>ssible  consumer,  that  his  rates  will  he  exactly  the  same  as  all 
others  in  his  class  satisfies  him  that  his  competitor  in  business 
is  not  gaining  any  undue  advantage  over  him,  and  goes  a  long 
way  to  prevent  his  constantly  trying  to  obtain  a  lower  rate. 

J.  S.  Whitaker. 

It  is  better  to  use  open  rates  applicable  to  all,  so  that  no 
char(^>s  of  discrimination  can  be  rightfully  brought  against  the 
company.  A.  K.  MacKinnon. 

Special  rates  to  individual  parties,  based  on  special  condi- 
tions of  their  requirements,  are  the  most  equitable. 

G.  WlI.BUR  HUBLEV. 

One  rate  to  all  pleases  the  customer  best. 

J.  W.  Cartwkight,  Jr. 

This  question  is  somewhat  involved,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
question  W  4.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a  uniform  basis  of  diargc, 
and  to  hill  evcrybcxly  on  this  basis,  rather  than  to  have  special 
i-ontracts  for  individual  cases.  Where  special  contracts  are  made, 
the  company  becomes  involved,  one  customer  with  another,  and 
then  conies  the  difficulty  of  explaining  why  a  rate  given  to  one 
v.as  not  made  to  the  other.  Have  the  several  rates  divided,  as 
between  retail  and  wholesale,  but  where  the  rate  is  decided  on 
tuakc  it  universal  for  all  customers  coming  within  that  class. 

C.  A.  L..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

Out  rates  arc  open,  and  are  the  same  to  all. 

AucusTA  Ry.  .^KD  Ei^c.  Co. 

It  is  belter  to  subdivide  the  business  into  various  classes  and 
tri'at  all  who  come  under  anv  of  the  classes  in  exactly  the  same 
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way,  because  any  special  rale  made  to  an  individual  will  soon  be 
known  by  other  customers,  with  very  unsatis factory  results  to  the 
company.  F.  G.  Proutt. 

Speaking  ioT  the  company  that  I  represent,  we  believe  in 
rates  that  shall  be  open  to  all  comers,  simplifying  the  classes  as 
far  as  possible.  John  F.  Gii-Christ. 

Make  various  schedules  to  take  into  account  load  factor  and 
average?  daily  use  of  the  load,  as  well  as  lime  of  the  use  of  the  load, 
and  the  cost  of  equipment  and  renewals;  take  into  account  all 
po.ssible  conditions.  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  making  any  special 
rates,  except  in  cases  of  your  largest  customers. 

Douglass  Burkett. 

W  11.  Has  any  one  found  any  legitimate  objection  to  the 
system  of  charging  for  electric  current  known  as  the  "Doherty 
Bate,"  as  presented  to  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  1902? 

Too  complicated  to  be  understood  by  most  of  your  customers ; 
and  they  will  object  to  the  capacity  charge.  Better  fix  a  dif- 
ferent price  for  each  of  several  amoimts  of  average  daily  use. 

DouGL.\ss  Burnett. 

W  12.  Should  motors  of  all  sizes  get  the  same  discount 
for  the  same  hours'  service? 

No;  small  motors  should  i)ay  a  higher  rate  llian  large  ones. 
Smalt  motors  compete  with  gasolene  and  gas  engines  only,  while 
large  ones  compete  with  steam. 

Below  I  give  a  motor-service  rate  just  adc^ed  by  several 
plants  in  Central  Texas,  known  as  the  "Kelley  rate."  It  is  ap- 
plicable to  intermittent  or  constant  service,  or  to  large  or  small 
motors. 

First    too  kw-hours  at  loccnu  per  kw-liour 

Next    aoo         "  or  fraction  at    8     " 

■'      300        "  "  at    6     *■       ■  " 

"      500        "  •■  at    4     '■ 

"    1,000        "  "  at  35  "        "  " 
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The  remainder  at  three  cents  per  kilowait-hour. 

This  rate  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  different  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  diffcrciU  localities  by  dianging  the  price  per  kilowall-hour 
ill  each  step.  Elbekt  D.  Kkllicy. 

Theoretically,  yes ;  but  in  practice  under  the  cajjacity  system 
have  found  that  everything  under  lo  horse-p^jwer  will  stand  one 
rate,  and  all  over  that  size  require  another. 

J.  W.  Cartwright,  Jh. 

With  reservatiotas.  the  answer  would  be.  yes.  Long-hour 
business  is  the  best,  he  it  two  horse-power  or  lifty,  one  light  or 
a  hundred.  The  consumer  who  uses  his  maximum  demand  for 
the  longest  number  of  hours  is  returning  to  the  central  station 
the  greatest  interest  on  its  investment  for  that  particular  cus- 
tomer, consequently  he  should  be  treated  better  than  the  ais- 
tomer  who  ties  up  a  large  capacity  and  uses  it  but  seldom,  and 
especially  at  the  peak.  R.  Louts  Lloyd. 

Our  practice  is  to  make  a  chaise  for  power  service  irre- 
spective of  the  size  of  the  installaliou.  We  give  a  monthly  dis- 
count proportional  to  the  quantity  used,  hut  make  no  average 
hourly  use  of  llie  motor  installation.  'ITiis  plan  has  seemed  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  to  adapt  a  special  price  for  special  power 
installation.  C.  A.  L.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

In  a  general  way,  yes.  Douglass  Burxett. 

Theoretically,  no ;  but  practically  we  find  it  to  work  best  to 
give  discount  accordiug  to  consumption. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec  Co. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  they  should  not,  because  larger 
motors  will  naturally  consume  more  kilowatt-hours  of  energy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  factor  of  hours  of  service  should  be  the 
greatest  one  in  the  establishment  of  the  rate,  and  the  difference 
in  rates  purely  for  quantity  should  be  the  lesser— only  sufTicieut 
for  the  saving  in  general  expense  that  will  result  from  having 
one  customer  as  against  several  small  ones. 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 
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W  13.  Should  not  the  small  consumer  that  burni  his  light 
from  sun  to  sun  be  entitled  to  a  meter  rate  nearly  as  low,  if 
not  quite,  as  the  large  consumer  that  uses  only  a  portion  of  his 
lights  all  night,  but  uses  the  full  capacity  during  the  peak? 

Yea.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

It  lutiks  like  a  {air  proposition  thai  tint  only  the  consumer 
who  burns  from  "sun  to  sun."  but  all  consumers  who  bum 
during  that  time,  shuuld  have  a  rate  nmch  bcluw  that  charged 
for  peak  lighting.  \V.  P.  Hazei-tine. 

\V*e  think  the  consumer  burning  the  greatest  number  of 
hours  per  lamp  connected  per  month  is  in  justice  entitled  to  the 
lowest  rate,  for  at  that  low  rate  he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profit- 
able customer  to  the  central  station.  J.  S.  Whitaker. 

.\  customer  who  uses  a  given  amount  continuously  is  the 
most  desirable  of  customers  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
legitimate  way.  Geo.  B.  LAtniGB. 

Give  your  small  ci>mmercial  amsumer  who  bums  long  hours 
a  two-rate  contract,  which  provides  iliat  the  consuiiter  pays  for 
electric  current  for  an  average  use  of  60  hours  {X'r  montli  of  the 
lamps  connected  at  12.5  cents  per  unit,  and  for  any  current  in 
excess  of  said  average  use  of  60  hours  per  month  of  the  lamps 
amncctecl  at  six  cents  per  unit.  In  consideration  of  the  six-cent 
rate  the  consumer  guarantees  $2.50  for  each  arc  lamp,  and  $3.00 
for  each  20  16-cp  lamps  per  month. 

The  Coi-orado  Sphings  Elec  Co. 

In  case  noted,  the  smaller  consumer  is  more  desirable  front 
view-point  per  unit  of  co^t  to  render  ser\'ice. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

'ITie  lofig-hour  small  consumer  should  have  a  belter  rate 
than  the  short-hour  large  amsumer  coming  in  on  peak. 

A.  Peters. 

Vcs.  if  installation  is  in  proportion.  Anurew  F.  Hall.. 
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See  answer  to  question  W  X2.  R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

One  light  burned  lo  hours  is  worth  to  Ihe  station  much  more 
than  lo  lights  Imrncd  one  hour,  and  such  a  favorable  customer 
is  entitled  lo  the  low  rate.  J.  W.  Cartwkkuit,  Jh. 

Yes;  his  rate  should  he  lower  if  it  can  be  worked  out  prac- 
tically. Augusta  Rv.  and  Elfx.  Co. 

The  small  consumer  who  burns  all-night  lights  Is  more 
desirable  than  the  large  consumer  who  uses  current  at  the  peak 
of  the  load.  C.  W.  Koiner. 

He  might  be  entitled  to  a  tower  rate.    DouGi-xss  BuK.NKrr. 

Ves.  On  our  sliding-scale  rates  the  consumer  who  lias  the 
lower  lamp  count  and  burns  all  his  lights  alt  night  will  receive 
a  lower  average  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  ilian  the  consumer  who 
has  a  large  lamp  count  and  bums  only  a  portion  of  his  lights 
all  night.  C.  M.  Wright. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  costs  of  the  small  ccmsumcr. 
including  the  consumer  costs,  demand  costs  and  current  costs, 
it  would  seem,  in  the  example  given,  that  the  small  consumer 
would  be  entitled  to  a  lower  rate  than  the  large  consumer  who 
used  only  a  portion  of  bis  lights  all  night,  but  used  Ihe  full 
capacity  during  the  peak.  Frank  W.  Frueauff. 

W  14.  Will  some  plant  using  maximum-demand  meters 
give  average,  highest  and  lowest  yearly  maximum  demand  per 
16-cp  lamp  or  per  kilowatt  connected,  for  various  classes  of  bnsi- 
ness:  for  instance,  for  residences,  for  lodging  houses,  for  saloons, 
etc.T 

The  following  inforniatiun  was  obtained  from  figures  for 
Ihc  Soutli  Side  of  Chicago.  Tlie  figures  given  are  for  a  period 
of  twelve  months.    They  are  an  average  of  a  number  of  cus- 
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tomers.  and  well  represent  tlie  total  business  in  any  residence 
district  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

WBII;HT   PKMANU    maximum    I-EK    unXNECTEO    KILOWATTS 


Houses  .54 

Fluis  .6s 

Stores  .83 

Saloons  .69 

Average  all  business  .60 


Lu«rc*i 
KvAdiog 

A««racc 
Retdiny 

■25 

■57 
•39 

•39 

.69 
■M 

.29 

44 

Geo.  McKana. 

W  IS.    How  cah  we  best  push  the  electric-heating:  business? 

Put  out  heating  appliances  ten  to  thirty  days  for  trial.  A 
500-watt.  five-pound  laundry  iron  for  a  family  of  from  two  to  four 
persons  will  only  use  from  eight  to  12  units  a  month. 

The  Coloraix)  Springs  Elec  Co. 

By  distributing-  circulars  with  bills  and  holding  demonstra- 
tions in  show-rooms.  Augusta  Ry.  an*d  Elec.  Ca 

We  carry  a  small  line  of  irons,  heating  pads,  water  heaters, 
and  curling  heaters,  and  have  let  our  customers  in  on  this  by 
sending  them  advertising  niatler  relative  to  the  same.  V\"e  have 
installed  some  flat-irons  on  trial,  and  they  do  not  come  back,  as 
the  customers  are  too  well  pleased.  Vou  will  find  that  water 
heaters  are  very  popular.    Let  your  customers  try  them. 

H.   E.    RVDER. 


By  reducing  your  rales  on  electricity.  C.  M.  Wright, 

This  company  believes  that  the  best  way  to  push  the  electric- 
heating  business  is  to  make  a  display  of  heating  apparatus  in 
your  show-room,  and,  if  possible,  in  some  restaurant,  cooking 
school,  or  place  that  is  more  nr  less  public,  or  in  a  department 
store,  where  some  concession  can  bo  made  to  the  proprietor  to 
induce  him  to  make  this  exhibit;  also  by  advertising  and  getting 
pieces  of  efhcient  and  rugged  apparatus  scattered  somewhat  gen- 
erally through  the  residence  section  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
arc  likely  to  Ie(  their  neighbors  know;  also  by  the  sale  of  the 
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energj-  nn  the  same  basis  as  power,  or  on  some  favorable  basis 
less  than  ordinary  lighting  rales — which  is  warranted  under  the 
prevailing  conditions  in  most  cunipanies — in  which  case  it  would 
be  necessary  to  install   separate  meters. 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 

W  16.  '  (a)  Should  different  rates  be  made  for  using  heating 
and  cooking  appliances  than  for  regular  lighting?  (b)  Are  such 
appliances  connected  on  light  meter  or  on  a  separate  metert 


(a)  Special  meter  installed  and  connection  niade  for  heat- 
ing appliances  on  special  rates  at  about  double  the  regular  mini- 
mum guarantee  charge, 

(b)  Appliances  in  private  families — such  as  chafing  dishes, 
coffee  urns,  tea-kettk-,  hot-water  heaters,  heating  pa<ls  and  laun- 
dry irons — put  on  regular  meter  at  regular  rates.  This  is  reason- 
able for  cust(Mner  and  better  for  company. 

The  Coi-ORAno  Springs  Ei.ec.  Co. 

Current  for  healing,  cooking,  and  charging  storage  batteries. 
ct  ctctcra.  should  be  <lelivere<l  through  a  separate  meter  and  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  lighting  rate.  The  regular  power  rale  can  be 
applied  lo  this  class  of  business.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

Where  a  great  quantity  of  current  is  used  for  heating  and 
cooking,  we  install  a  separate  meter  and  grant  a  lower  rale. 

United  Elec.  Lt.  Co. 

(a)  Current  sold  for  healing  and  cooking  must  be  sold  as  low 
as  you  can  afford  to  sell  it  per  kilowatt -hour.  One  house  that 
we  know  of  cooks  entirely  b>  electricity,  and  used  150  kilowatt- 
hours  in  one  month.  At  three  cents  pei-  kilowatt  this  would  just 
about  equal  gas  at  $1.40  per  1000  cubic  feet, 
(h)  A  separate  meter  should  T)e  used. 

J.  W.  Cartwrioht,  Jr. 

If  the  amount  of  business  justifies  it,  separate  rates  and 
n.eters  might  be  used.  Augusta  Rv.  and  Elec  Co. 
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Such  appliances  shotikl  be  installed  un  separate  mtrtcrs  and 
a  lower  rate  should  be  chargciJ  than  for  lighting  purijoses,  as 
most  uf  this  current  would  be  used  during  the  day  when  the 
iTiachines  arc  doing  little  work.  I  ihink  tins  would  help  to  build 
up  a  good  day  load,  and  would  be  a  good  way  to  push  the  electric 
beating  and  cooking  business.  C.  M.  Wright. 

W  17.  What  rates  arc  used  for  heating  service,  and  are  vaj 
special  rates  made  for  this  class  of  load! 

On  a  J4-huiir  station  SL*r\ice  heating  and  coercing  appliances 
arc  desirable,  as  inosi  of  iheni  will  be  used  during  the  day.  A 
special  rate  is  usually  necessary  to  get  the  business. 

TriK  CoLosAno  SpKiNas  Ei.k<".  Co. 


Sec  answer  to  Question  W  16. 


F.  Ellwood  Smith. 


Special  rates  for  heating  and  awking  must  Ik  made.  As 
Ihe  average  hours  of  house  lighting  are  about  two  hours  per  day. 
and  as  cooking  uses  current,  on  an  average.  atK>ut  four  hours, 
current  should  hv  charged  for  at  low  rate-  This  only  a|^lies 
where  a  large  amount  of  current-using  apparatus  is  installed. 

J.   W.  CABTWKUiHT,  Jk. 

No  special  rate  has  been  made,  ileating  appliances  are  not 
included  in  the  recorded  installation.  This  is  e(|uivaleiit  to  a 
special  rate,  in  that  the  recorded  installation  appears  on  the  bill 
as  having  been  used  longer  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  heater 
cunsuiiiption.  The  units  eonsunied  by  the  heater  are  thus  cJiarged 
for  at  the  lowest  rate  that  is  obtained  upon  the  particular  bill  iii 
question.  C.  W.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

I'Yoni  such  data  as  the  writer  has  gathered,  most  companies 
seem  to  lie  furnishing  healing  devices  at  their  regular  lighting 
rates,  although  quite  a  few  arc  selling  current  on  their  power 
schedule.    Very  few,  if  any,  have  a  special  rate  for  heating. 

JoH.N  F.  Gilchrist. 

W  18.  What  rates  are  ased  for  charging  storage  batteries, 
and  are  any  special  rates  made  for  this  class  of  load? 


.^e  answer  to  Question  W  16. 


F.  Ei.t\vooD  SMrrn. 
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Usually  special  rates  are  given  for  this  service,  five  cents  |)er 
kilowatt-hotir  probably  being  average  rate. 

G.  Wilbur  Hublev. 

Six  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  with  a  minimum  of  $50  per 
month.    Yes ;  lliis  is  a  special  rate  for  charg^tng  storage  batteries. 

E.  A.  .v.,  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 

W  10.  Ii  it  good  practice  to  install  electric  signs  on  con- 
tract, making  special  rates  for  same  and  having  same  controlled 
by  time  switches?  1 

I  consider  electric  stgns  on  not  less  than  one-year  contracts 
as  good  business.  Think  that  rates  should  be  based  on  free  lamp 
renewals.  A.  C.  Greenmah, 

Yes.  G.  H.  CusHMAN. 

Put  signs  on  a  flat  rate  on  long-hour  running,  four  hours  or 
more,  and  turn  on  and  off  by  patrol  system. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec  Co. 

Yes.  G.  F.  WiLLARD. 

Yes.  G.  Wii-BUR  HuntEY. 

We  would  count  it  guod  practice,  if  it  is  long-hour  service. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Ei.ec.  Co. 

Until  the  franchises  were  declared  illegal,  we  found  it  ex- 
cellent practice  to  make  a  fixed-rate  contract  on  a  weekly  basis 
for  a  standard  type  of  sign,  to  be  equipped  with  lettering  to  suit 
tlie  customer,  and  consisting  of  24  4-cp  lamps.  A  sign  :>chedti1e 
nf  hours  of  burning  was  adopted  for  each  month  in  the  year, 
beginning  within  a  half  hour  of  dusk.  Give  the  customer  choice 
of  burning  until  eleven  o'cluck  instead  of  ten  o'clock,  and  specify 
an  increased  charge  for  the  extra  bnming.  Fix  your  weekly 
price  to  include  the  return  of  the  amount  of  your  investment 
in  two  years,  interest  on  the  outstanding  amounts,  cost  of  fran- 
chise of  sign,  of  wiring,  the  cost  of  the  first  equipment  of  lamps 
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distributed  through  two  years,  (he  cost  of  lamp  renewals,  of  the 
service,  of  the  man  10  turn  the  sign  on  and  off,  of  the  current, 
and  add   10  per  cent  for  contingencies  and  profit. 

DoUGl-ASS    BiniNETT. 

We  have  found  it  a  great  aid  to  us  in  securing  business  to 
make  contracts  for  electric  sif;^s,  our  plan  being;  to  figure  the 
cost  of  the  use  of  the  sign  from  dusk  until  midnight,  the  rate 
charged  each  month  being  half  the  yearly  rate.  We  send  a  man 
at  dusk  to  turn  on  the  sign  and  at  midnight  to  turn  it  off,  as  our 
experience  with  time  switches  has  not  Ireen  altogclJicr  satisfactory. 
Wc  have  been  able  to  get  a  great  many  users  of  light  to  change 
from  meter  rates,  where  ihey  shut  off  the  sign  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  to  the  contract  plan.       Frank  W.  Frui-uauff. 

Meter  each  electric  sign  separately  from  all  other  lights  and 
charge  tlie  regular  meter  rates,  for  each  sign  burns  during  the 
peak  and  few  of  them  all  night.  But  establish  a  minimum  rate 
on  each  sign  meter,  covering  an  average  of  three  to  four  hours* 
burning  Lvcry  night  in  the  iponth ;  then  they  can  use  the  sign 
as  much  longer  any  night  as  they  wish,  and  you  get  pay  for  all 
liiat  is  used,  while  with  the  time  switch  there  may  be  many  nights 
the  consumer  would  like  to  bum  the  sign  later,  but  it  is  against 
the  contract  and  the  switch  cuts  them  out.  C.  M.  Wright. 

A  great  many  instances  of  companies  installing  electric  signs 
free  on  contract  at  flat  rales  per  week  have  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  writer,  and  every  one  who  has  really  given  the  thing  a 
thorough  trial  reports  that  ii  is  exceedingly  profitable.  They  may 
be  controlled  either  by  time  switches  or  by  patrolmen. 

John  F.  Gilchrist, 

W  20.  What  is  the  best  method  of  proving  to  coniiimers 
paying  at  meter  rates  that  they  are  not  paying  for  more  cur- 
rent than  they  are  using! 

I  have  a  portable  bank  of  i6-cp,  104-volt  lamps,  that  aggre- 
gate 500  watts — by  test.  My  meter  man  takes  this  bank  of  lamps 
and  coruiccts  it  in  with  the  meter  of  the  suspicious  customer. 
With  a  Westinghouse  single-phase  voltmeter  this  500-watt  bank 
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of  lamps  will  move  the  pointer  on  the  first  dial  one  point,  or  one- 
tentli  kilowatt,  or  100  watts  in  twelve  minutes.  The  customer  can 
see  for  himself.  It  is  the  most  practical  demonstration  that  can 
be  made.  Give  the  customer  a  meter  book.  Tell  him  to  note 
the  hours  his  lamps  burn— or  an  all-night  lamp — -and  see  what 
the  meter  reads.  Let  him  understand  that  you  want  him  to  know 
all  about  it.    Never  try  to  fool  a  customer.       A.  H.  Ken.nedv. 

(a)  Show  them  how  to  read  their  own  meters,  and  tell  the 
meter  man  to  dot  down  reading  for  them  each  month,  so  they 
can  check  for  themselves. 

(b)  Employ  only  such  men  for  meter  readers  as  are  ex- 
trcmely  courteous  and  obliging. 

(c)  Ask  if  they  would  like  to  have  an  extra  meter  put  in 
for  a  nionili,  by  which  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  one  about 
which  they  have  their  doubts.  If  so,  install  one.  We  have  done 
this  in  several  instances,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  new  meter 
ran  a  trifle  ahead  of  the  old.  We  have  never  had  a  complaint 
from  these  people  since.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Practical  demonstration  and  test  of  meter. 

G.  Wilbur  Hubley. 

Teach  the  cwisumer  how  to  read  his  meter.  Tlie  only  way 
to  get  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  to  make  no  mystery  of  tlie 
matter,  for  you  have  nothing  to  conceal.  Let  them  watch  their 
meters  while  one  lamp  bums  an  hour,  and  if  they  have  any  sens* 
at  all  they  can  soon  be  convinced  that  you  are  right — that  is,  of 
rcnrsc.  if  you  and  your  meter  are  right.         R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

See  answer  to  I '  4.  Test  meter  in  customer's  presence  either 
by  voIt-ammcter  method,  standard  meter,  or  lamp-hour  test 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  install  recording  ammeters. 

W.  R.  B.,  N.  Y.  Eo.  Ca 


We  have  installed  in  our  office  an  electric  meter  near  our 
complaint  window,  the  meter  being  covered  with  a  glass  case. 
A  board  is  attached  near  it.  having  on  it  lamps  of  various  candle- 
power.  The  consumer  is  shown  how  the  meter  is  started  and 
stopped  by  the  turning  on  and  off  of  the  lamps  and  how  with  the 
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larger  sized  lamps  Uic  speed  tif  the  meter  is  correspondingly 
greater.  We  believe  another  help  is  to  have  the  consumer  under- 
stand reading  his  meter  so  that  he  may  check  the  figures  taken 
hy  the  meter  reader.  In  some  instances  we  put  on  a  recording 
chart  to  show  the  consumer  the  hours  when  current  is  on  and 
off — this  to  show  him  just  when  he  is  using  the  light.  In  many 
cases  complaints  come  from  people  who  do  not  realize  how  late 
their  lights  are  burned.  I'Rank  W.  I'^rueauff. 

Inspire  confidence  in  your  meter  system. 

Douglass  Burnktt. 

Demonstrate  the  effect  on  the  meter  of  one,  five,  ten.  ct  altera. 
lamps  in  circuit  and  consumption  over  definite  space  of  time  with 
certain  rmmher  of  lamps.  If  douhilul  on  point  of  siugle-Iamp 
consumption,  show  specifications  of  orders  for  lamps  and  prove 
by  meter  showing.  L.  W.  Emkrick. 

Teach  them  lo  read  their  own  meters. 

Thomas.  S.  Richardson. 

W  21.  What  can  be  done  to  meet  competition  with  gas 
engines?  Has  any  company  found  it  necessary  to  use  special 
rates  to  keep  ont  gas  engines? 


Gas-engine  competition  can  be  met  by  a  good  sliding  scale 
of  discounts,  except  in  cases  where  the  use  is  very  short  hours. 
With  the  u.sual  load  factors  the  gas  engine  is  a  ver)-  inefficient 
piece  of  apparatus.  The  lo  feet  talked  of  generally  become* 
20  in  practice,  at  the  very  lowest,  and  this  only  by  computation 
from  the  capacity  of  the  engine,  not  irom  the  loads  actually 
carried.  The  gas  engine  is  met  upon  the  same  ground  as  the 
steam  engine,  and  wc  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  electric  drive 
in  our  favor.  We  also  have  the  atlvantages  of  a  verj*  simple  form 
of  prime  mover  as  against  the  very  complicated  gas  engine. 

In  large  sizes  and  with  produi-er  gas  the  prolilem  is  not  so 
simple,  but  if  space  and  freedom  from  fire  risks  and  smell  arc 
worth  consideration,  we  have  some  good  arguments. 

The  Phil.m>hi,phia  Et,EC.  Co. 
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Get  knowledge  of  the  use  0/  current  by  various  classes  ot 
machinery,  and  cf  the  actual  cost  of  power  in  such  cases.  Adver- 
Itsf  your  service,  and  maintain  a  goo<l  service,  and  make  no 
special  rates  purely  because  of  conipciilion. 

UouGi^ss  Burnett. 


It  is  not  generally  necessary  to  make  special  rates  lo  keep 
out  gas  engines.  Small  gas  engines  are  so  complicated  and  liable 
lo  s(i  many  troubles  that  are  difficult  of  detection  except  lo  an 
expert,  that  ihe  most  tJTcctive  solicitors  for  motors  are  the  cus- 
tomers who  have  tried  gas  engines  and  have  been  shut  down  by 
the  breaking  of  some  small  special  i>arl  that  requircil  several 
weeks  lo  replace,  or  that  have  liatl  their  gas  engines  shut  down 
without  apparent  cause  and  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  trouble 
withoiU  gelling  an  t-xperl  from  the  factory  lo  locale  the  trouble. 
A  good  stock  of  motors  of  various  sires  enables  the  lighting 
company  to  promptly  replace  gas  engines  that  give  trouble  from 
any  cause.  Once  the  motor  is  in,  no  former  gas-engine  user 
will  ever  give  it  up  upless  the  charges  are  exorbitant. 

H.  T.  Hartm.\n. 


W  22.  What  system  do  you  advocate  for  handling  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  contracting  department? 

The  employment  of  a  contract  agent  whose  business  shall 
be  exclusively  the  matter  of  getting  load  for  the  station.  The 
lighting  company  in  any  town  of  5000  people  or  more  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  such  a  man.  He,  in  a  small  place,  can  do 
the  work  himself,  of  seeing  customers  and  keeping  the  records. 
In  the  larger  places  he  must  have  solicitors  in  regular  districts 
for  covering  the  territory,  and  a  chief  clerk  who  shall  talk  with  the 
general  run  of  customers  in  the  office,  attend  to  the  details  of 
pntling  through  contracts  and  seeing  that  they  arc  properly  exe- 
cuted, and  keeping  complete  records  of  the  business  done,  rcpons 
of  solicitors,  card  systems  of  people  on  whom  solicitors  are  calling 
for  Ihe  puqxise  of  following  up,  and  so  forth. 

John  F.  Gilchrist. 
V.  3-30 
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W  23.  What  provision  is  made  in  existing  contracts  for 
tests  on  arc  or  incandescent  lamps  for  street  lighting? 

Provision  is  made  in  contracts  that  the  cities  can  test  the 
current  maintaint-d  on  the  scries  circuits  for  arc  and  incandescent 
street  lighting,  which  they  do  at  stated  intervals,  unknown  to 
the  company,  and  send  us  report  on  same. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 


This  company  has  a  contract  for  furnishing  arc  lamps  for 
street  Iig:hting  at  Sycamore.  III.,  in  which  contract  provision  is 
made  for  testing-  the  arcs,  the  testing  specified  heing  a  consump* 
tJon  o:  450  watts  at  the  arc,  and  that  the  lamps  be  rated  as  2000 
"nominal"  candle-power.  W.  H.  Zimmerman. 


"The  company  agrees  that  the  Town  may.  at  all  times,  with 
or  without  the  Company's  knowledge,  employ  a  competent  person 
to  lest  the  electrical  currents  and  energv"  furnished  to  any  or  all  of 
said  lights,  and  to  examine  and  test  the  street  lights  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  Company  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  for  such  purpose  the  Company  agrees  tliat  such 
competent  person  may  liave  access  at  all  reasonable  times  to  all 
said  lights,  poles,  wires,  fixtures  an<i  other  apparatus  of  tlie 
Company  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places  in  the  Town  and 
used  in  carrying  out  this  contract.  Tlic  Town  agrees  to  indemnify 
and  save  harmless  the  Company  against  any  and  all  claims  for 
damages,  loss,  cost,  and  expense  on  account  of  injury  to  persons 
or  property  arising  in  any  way  out  of  the  employment,  act  or 
neglect  of  such  person.  Should  the  Town  at  any  time  find  that 
the  Company  is  not  complying  fully  with  all  the  terms  and  re- 
c;uirements  of  this  contract,  the  Town  shall  immediately  notify 
the  Com|>any  of  such  fact,  so  that  the  Company  may  at  once 
remcdv  the  fault."  F.  Ellwood  Smitr. 


Arc  lamps  tested  by  ammeter  in  circuit  and  voltmeter  across 
the  lamp  terminals — lamp  having  been  specified  in  these  terms  as 
rorrcsponding  to  certain  watts  consumption.      U  W.  Emerick. 
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W  24.  Shoald  a  contraot  for  incandescent  street  ligktf 
specify  when  the  lamps  shoald  b«  renewed,  either  as  to  number 
of  hours'  burning  or  as  to  the  minimum  candle*power  to  be 
allowed  ? 

The  writer  thinks  not.  As  to  the  candle-power,  we  are 
limited  to  a  minimum  of  24-cp  initial  tests  on  25'Cp  H^ts. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

"Shai!  l>c  promptly  renewed  hy  the  Company  whenever 
broken  or  burned-out  or  when  the  candle-power  falls  below  80 
per  cent  of  the  normal."  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 


Not  if  vou  can  avoid  it. 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 


In  making  street  mcandcscent-lighting  contract  it  is  very 
desirable  ito  specify  the  number  of  lamp  renewals  that  will  be 
allowed  per  year.  If  arrangements  can  be  made  to  deliver  the 
lamps  to  the  municipality  and  have  renewals  made  by  the  police, 
comi^aints  of  service  will  be  more  than  halved. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 

W  26.  Should  a  contract  for  incandescent  street  lights 
specify  initial  or  average  candle-power,  and  what  is  a  satisfactory 
method  of  testing  candle-power  of  street  incandescent  lamps  1 

(a)  Average  candle-power. 

( b )  Mount  your  photometer  on  the  top  of  a  wagon.  Measure 
the  lamp  as  it  is  in  actual  service.  D.  Cunton  Shain. 

"The  incandescent  lights  shall  be  the  so-called  25  candle- 
power."  F.  Ei.Lwooo  Smith. 

fa^  Average  candle-power. 

(b)  A  good  photometer.      F.  C  S.,  Maldem  Ei-ec.  CO. 


W  26.    In  wording  a  contract  for  street  lighting,  what  ia 
a  fair  description  of  a  so-called  "full  arc."  or  a  "2000-candIe- 
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power"  arc  that  will  not  be  misunderstood  and  that  will  stand 
a  fair  test?    Also  a  "half-aro,"  or  a  *'1200-candle -power"  arc? 

AU  street-lighting  contracts  should  specify  the  watts  per 
lamp,  instead  of  tile  candle-power.  G.  B.  Leland. 

Designate  the  lamp  according  to  the  energy  it  consumes.  For 
instance,  we  use  the  terms  350-watt.  45o\vatt,  and  57S-watt  lamp. 

Geo.  McKana. 

"The  arc  liglits  shall  be  of  the  6.6-ampere  alternating-current 
enclosed  pattern,  requiring  an  electrical  energy  of  422  watts  on  an 
average  and  not  less  than  410  watts  in  any  case,  or  such  modi- 
fications of  the  same  as  shall  be  practicable,  provided  the  candle- 
power  of  the  lights  shall  not  be  reduced." 

"Said  arc  lights  shall  be  the  so-caJled  half-arc'  nominal 
i200-cp  lights,  requiring  an  electrical  energy-  of  310  watts  and 
supplied  with  current  of  not  less  than  6.6  amperes." 

"The  electric  current  furnished  shall  never  be  less  than  6.6 
amperes  and  the  potential  fall  of  each  lamp  shall  not  be  less  than 
45  volis."  F.  KixwooD  Smith. 

Specify  the  watts  to  Ite  furnished  to  lamps  and  avoid  use  of 
misnomer  of  nominal  rating  ol  2000  candle -[x>wer  and  1200 
candle-power,  G.  Wit^uft  Hubley. 

We  think  the  wattage  of  the  lamp  should  be  given,  followed 
by  the  words  "2000-cp  or  1200-cp  nominal." 

.\,  K.  McKiN'KON-. 

Normal  2000  or  1200-cp  arc  lamp  requiring  ....  (state  watts 
wish  to  serve)  watts  at  the  arc.  C.  C.  GARTUAxn. 

The  lamps  should  be  designated  in  watts  per  hour  and  the 
word  "candle- power"  should  be  eliminated  from  all  contracts  made 
witli  cities  or  villages  for  street  lighting.  A  fair  description  of  a 
so-called  2000-cp  arc  lamp  would  l>c  a  lamp  consuming  450  watts, 
and  for  a  1200-cp  one  consuming  350  watts.        C.  W.  Koikcr. 

Get  away  from  any  "candle-power"  reference  whatever,  and 
show  frankly  that  it  docs  not  and  never  did  mean  anything.  Ex- 
plain that  energy  put  into  a  lamp  determines  light  given  nut.  and 
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that  lamps  are  rated  by  energy  consumed    at  ihe  lamp  terminals,  " 
not  al  the  arc.    Power  factor  will  not  make  trouble  in  that  case. 

L.  W.  Ehrsick. 

W  27.  What  is  a  fair  method  of  settling  dispntes  between 
companies  and  cities  as  to  whether  the  company  is  actually  far- 
nishing  2000  or  1200-cp  lights! 

I  have  always  u:ted  a  portable  voltmeter.  We  have  the  stand- 
ard 450-wa(t  enclosed  arc.  Have  the  proper  officers  s€«  the 
vc^lnicter  applied  ;  with  a  6-ampere  lamp  at  75  volts,  the  requisite 
450  watts  are  secured. 

In  the  first  place,  I  never  would  apree  to  give  2000  or  1200 
candle-power.  That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in.  In  our  con- 
tract a  450-watt  enclosed  arc  lamp  was  specified,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  the  candle-power.  If  the  aho\*e  won't  satisfy  the 
aty,  let  it  employ  a  reliable  electrician  to  make  tiie  test. 

A.  H.  Kennedy. 

If  direct-current  series  lighting  is  used,  a  lamp  consuming 
4<jo  waits,  with  a  clear  globe,  is  approximately  equivalent  to  aooo 
candle-power;  in  uther  words,  an  ammeter  showing  9.8  amperes 
per  lamp,  and  average  pressure  across  lamp  terminals  of  50  volts. 
In  enclosed  alternating  lamps,  a  consumption  of  660  watts,  with 
clear  globe — i.  e.,  six  amperes  at  tio  volts^gives  approxinialdy 
2000  candle-power;  or  3R5  watts  are  approximately  equal  to  1200 
candle-power  with  dear  globe.  Chas,  H.  Peters. 

If  possible,  get  things  to  a  basis  of  watts  per  lamp,  with 
specified  current  in  draiit.  This  is  always  readily  determined. 
Present  method  of  rating  by  tamp  makers  is  based  on  watts  con- 
snmplion.  which  should  help  prove  that  candle-power  rating  is 
obsolete.  L.  W.  Emerick. 

W  28.  By  the  use  of  what  argument  and  figures  can  a 
prospective  conBamer  be  convinced  that  an  electric  motor  is 
cheaper  than  a  steam  engine? 

By  showing  the  comparative  6gures  of  installation  and  opera- 
tion between  steam  and  electricity  if  plant  is  not  installed.     H 
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ttttam  pUat  is  installed,  take  consumer's  figures  of  cost  of  main- 
wmmeK  of  steam  plant,  including  labor,  coal,  waste,  oil.  et  catcra, 
Mrf  coofiarc  with  purchase  of  motor  and  cost  of  current  and 
mmHteaanct.  The  price  of  motor  may  cause  figures  to  appear 
i^pllL  bnt  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  a  motor  does 
■el  rrquire  the  constant  services  of  labor,  as  do  engine  and 
heAcr.  Madison  Lt.  and  Ry.  Co. 

Dr.  Louis  Bell,  in  Electric  Tratumisston  of  Power,  treats 
this  subject  exhaustively  and  presents  facts  and  arguments  in 
Us  characteristically  able  and  convincing  style. 

Ralph  D.  Laxton. 

We  first  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  true  cost  of  steam  power 
to  the  prospective  customer,  and  get  him  to  agree  with  us  upon 
a  fignru  that  properly  represents  it.  We  have  found  that  when 
we  have  been  able  to  figure  the  same  upon  a  rational  basis  with 
him,  the  most  convincing  argument  is  a  guarantee  on  our  part 
tiiat  his  bill  will  not  exceed  a  certain  specified  amount  per  month. 
Tliis  amount  ranges  from  about  $4.00  per  month  per  horse-power 
connected,  upward,  depending  upon  the  service  and  conditions. 
The  customer  is  further  required  to  submit  to  a  minimum  of  $2.50 
ptr  month  per  horse-power  connected,  and  is  told  what  our  aver- 
age income  per  horse-power  is  for  his  class  of  service. 

Rockland  Light  and  Power  Co. 


If  a  company  can  not  convince  a  prospective  customer  by 
ufing  actual  facts  and  figures  that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  electric 
motor  for  power  than  to  use  steam  engine,  it  had  better  not  in- 
stall the  motor,  as  such  an  installation  would  only  result  in  dis- 
satisfaction to  both  the  customer  and  the  company. 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

Explain  to  him  that  it  does  not  cost  anything  to  start  his 
motor,  and  Umt  he  tlocs  not  lose  anything  after  it  is  cut  off, 
whereas,  when  he  has  a  steam  engine  he  has  to  raise  steam,  keep 
his  boiler  and  engine  in  repair,  ran  the  risk  of  a  ftre,  also  an  ex- 
plosion, and  serious  accidents;  and  last,  but  not  least,  he  is  losing 
all  the  steam  he  has  raised  when  he  cuts  the  engine  off.  whereas 
on  his  motor  he  only  pays  for  what  he  uses. 

Fred  M.  I-ege,  Jr. 
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Because  when  the  motor  stops  his  expense  ceases.  The 
sanic  argument  applies  before  starting,  while  for  the  steam  engine 
a  certain  amonnt  of  fuel  is  consumed  to  get  up  steam  and  in 
banking  fires.  Aside  from  this,  a  licensed  e^iginccr  must  be  in 
charge  of  a  steam  engine ;  not  sn  with  a  motor.  Cost  of  oil, 
ct  catera,  should  also  be  considered.  E.  A.  Bechstein. 

We  often  find  it  a  difficult  matter,  and  have  tried  the  follow- 
ing plan  with  success :  To  offer  to  install  a  motor  on  thirty  days' 
Irial  and  to  remove  it  free  of  expense  to  the  customer  if  not 
satisfactory.  The  company  bears  the  expense  up  to  the  building, 
whilf  the  customer  pays  for  any  wiring  inside  of  the  building  and 
whatever  shafting  and  pulleys  may  be  necessary.  This  will  be  a 
loss  to  him  if  he  orders  the  motor  removed.  He  also  pays  for 
the  current  during  the  trial  at  an  agreed  upon  rate.  Such  an  offer 
is  a  convincing  argitment,  and  we  believe  it  pays  to  make  it  where 
you  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  beforehand  that  the  motor  will  be 
kept.  AI.EX.  J.  Campbell. 

By  a  trial,  if  you  have  motors  in  stock  and  can  make  installa- 
lion  without  too  great  outlay  of  time  or  material. 

D.   CCONNELL. 

We  have  found  that  where  a  steam  or  gasolene  engine  could 
not  be  removed  otherwise,  the  placing  of  a  motor  on  trial,  entirely 
witliout  cost  to  the  prospective  consumer,  and  of  donating  a 
month's  current  service,  has  never  failed  to  bring  the  customer. 
It  may  look  exii-avagant,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless 
a  person  is  sure  that  the  motor  service  will  either  save  expense 
or  increase  output  of  customer's  manufacture^  or  other  substan- 
tial advantage  be  gained.  When  the  solicitor  knows  exactly  what 
the  prospective  customer's  steam  plant  can  be  made  to  do.  he  can 
figure  to  a  certainty  what  the  motor  will  do.  The  above-named 
procedure  is  sure  to  accomplish  results.  E.  Peterson. 

Our  way  of  talking  to  a  prospective  power  consumer  is.  first, 
to  convince  him  by  figures  that  he  docs  not  average  his  maximum 
throughout  his  running  hours;  second,  to  analyze  the  figures  of 
all  existing  power  customers  and  show  htm  the  results  obtained 
by  some  one  in  the  same  line  of  business  using^  our  power.    In 
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siarting  the  power  business  it  will  of  course  frequently  happen 
that  we  can  not  find  a  parallel  case,  and  in  an  older  business  such 
will  frequently  be  true,  in  such  cases  die  central  station  is.  we 
believe,  warranted  in  making  exceptional  tnduceiuents,  such  as 
installation  of  motors  upon  agreement  to  take  them  back  after  a 
certain  time  at  a  very  nominal  charge  for  depreciation.  Also 
to  make  certain  guarantees  lor  a  limited  time  as  to  what  the 
consumer's  bills  will  be  per  installed  horse-power,  so  as  to  enable 
tlie  customer  to  make  a  trial  of  the  electric  service  without,  as 
he  will  express  it,  "putting  his  head  in  a  noose."  If  a  little 
engineering  ability  and  common  sense  is  displayed  in  installing 
the  motors  tlie  result  will  nearly  always  he  favorable  to  the  central 
station.  John  F.  Gilchrist. 


W  29.  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  week's  work,  either 
in  lamps  or  income,  for  a  solicitor? 

I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any  attempt  made  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  solicitor's  work,  either  in  lamps  or  income. 
The  solicitors  should  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  business  tliey 
turn  in.  In  other  words,  the  mare  business  they  produce  the 
n-ore  ihey  should  receive.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  solici- 
tor will  be  constantly  at  work  and  will  have  no  thought  of  hav- 
ing <!i>nc  enough  for  the  week,  the  incentive  being  that  the  more 
he  does  the  more  he  can  make.  The  average  estimated  yearly 
revenue  turned  in  on  the  contracts  taken  by  the  solicitors  employed 
by  this  company  varies  from  $6(x>  to  $1000  per  week,  depending 
on  the  ability  of  the  man,  district  In  which  he  is  employed,  and 
tile  time  of  year.  I-'ua.s'k  W.  Frueaufk. 


Preliminary  or  introductory  work,  as  well  as  special  work, 
on  the  part  of  the  solicitor  should  not  be  charged  up  against  his 
time,  as  the  results  of  tliis  kind  of  work  come  in  the  future. 
Outside  of  this,  the  business  brought  in  directly  and  indirectly  as 
the  result  of  solicitation  should  result  in  a  year  to  twice  the 
amount  paid  to  the  solicitor  in  salary.  Since  several  months  in 
the  year  are  quite  non-productive  of  results,  the  yearly  basis  seems 
tlic  only  proper  one.  The  PHit-\DELi'HiA  Elec  Ox 
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A  fair  week,  month  or  year's  work  of  a  solicitor,  in  lamps 
or  incoaic,  must  always  depend  u[x>n  the  district  in  which  be 
works.  A  week  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  basis  tn  any  Aeld,  as 
under  certain  conditions  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
not  possible  to  get  as  much  hu«<iness  as  at  oliiers.  The  writer 
takes  as  a  basis  the  gross  i6-cp  equivalents,  as  this  is  a  much  more 
practical  unit  than  that  of  income,  although  the  income  is  what 
really  counts.  He  believes  in  using  the  lamp  equivalent  as  the 
unit  of  the  agent's  work,  and  making  inducements  in  other  ways 
that  will  result  in  rhe  agent's  landing  his  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  the  most  profitable  kind  of  business.  This  company  has  some 
solicitors  of  whom  as  low  as  5000  lamps  per  year  is  expected,  but 
if  they  get  iliat  number  tliey  will  do  as  well  as  other  lighting  men 
in  better  districts  getting  20,000  lamps  per  year  and  power  solici- 
tors getting  40,000  16-cp  equivalents  per  year.  We  believe  tlie 
proper  method  is  to  district  your  territory,  then,  by  past  results 
and  all  the  infc>rmation  you  can  obtain,  fix  for  each  solicitor  an 
amount  of  business  that  with  good  work  that  territory  shall  yield. 

jntl.V   F.  GiLCTIRIST. 

Depends  entirely  upon  local  conditions. 

DouGtjvss  Burnett. 

All  he  can  get.  Results  vary  at  different  seasons.  In  a  town 
of  15,000  population  one  solicitor— paid  $500 — got  369  gas  and 
electric  consumers,  a  cost  of  $1.35  per  consumer,  which  increased 
the  income  22.5  per  cent.  R.  N.  Kimball. 

W  30.  (a)  WKat  methods  do  you  use  to  save  clerical  work 
for  solicitors?  (b)  What  system  of  reports,  if  any,  do  yon  use 
to  check  uUciton'  work  and  keep  them  up  to  their  best  efforts? 


(a)  Solicitors  are  required  to  do  very  little  work  of  a  clerical 
nature  outside  of  making  out  their  dally  reports,  (b)  These 
reports,  in  the  form  of  cards  for  an  index  system,  are  printed  to 
show  the  address,  character  of  premises,  whether  wired  or  not. 
and  such  further  details  as  to  enable  the  work  to  be  followed  up. 
One  is  made  otit  for  each  place  visited  each  day.  serving  as  a  com- 
plete check  ujxm  the  work.  The  P[iil.\oelphia  Elec  Co. 
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We  use  the  lollowing  form,  which  we  file  by  streets. 


SOLICITOR'S  Card 


trutCT. 


TIK*NT_„ 


CLAIS  or  ■U(LDIN<i. 
■tWCEM 


IICE  OF  tTIIKKT- 


nH                           mw 

OLD  MAIN 

■0UCITIO  mi 

DATI         1                                            liCMAIIHk 

1 

'i 

R.  N.  Kimball. 

The  only  clerical  work  for  solicitors  is  to  see  that  contracts 
are  properly  written  up,  and  contain  information  as  to  what  the 
company  is  to  do  in  the  way  of  giving  credits  or  rebates  on 
changes  of  contract,  or  appliances  to  be  furnished.  A  daily  report 
of  contracts  signed  should  be  made.  Cards  should  be  filled  out 
giving  names,  address,  *•/  caiera,  of  prospective  customers. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Use  card  system.  Make  solicitor  turn  in  a  card  each  evening 
for  each  place  visited  during  the  day,  with  party's  name,  street 
and  house  number,  prusjwcts  of  a  sale,  et  catera, 

ClIARUES  D.  PENNISTON. 


Each  solicitor  is  expected  to  keep  a  record  of  each  visit  made, 
showing  the  lime  spent  al  the  place  and  results  accomplished,  if 
aiiy ;  also  class  of  contract  he  was  attempting  to  secure.  These 
reports  are  turned  in  each  night  and  are  tabulated  to  the  house 
record  by  special  clerks.  TTit-  house  card  records  arc  gone  over 
frequently  by  a  clerk,  who  calls  the  attention  of  the  solicitor  to 
places  where  he  should  call  or  where  there  seem  to  be  opportimi- 
lies  for  further  business. 

We  have  not  aimed  to  cut  out  all  of  the  clerical  work  of  the 
solicitors,  as  we  believe  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a  carcftJ 
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record  of  the  business  in  their  section,  and  while  this  takes  up 
considerable  time,  we  believe  it  is  time  well  spent;  otherwise  their 
efforts  mav  be  misdirected.  Frank  W.  Frueauff. 


X 

ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICS 

X  1.  Where  can  I  ^t  information  concerning  best  methods 
of  electric-light  and  telephone  accounting  and  statistioa! 

For  elect ric-light  accounting,  write  the  Engineering;  and  In- 
vestment Company,  909  New  York  Life  Building.  Chicago,  III. 

R.    N.    KlMBAIX. 

X  2.  What  is  the  best  system  of  billing  goods  for  wiring, 
current,  etc.! 

I 

We  use  different  forms  for  light  service,  power  service,  mer- 
diandisc,  wiring,  et  ctriera,  with  different-colored  papers.  In  this 
way,  if  ycu  do  not  allow  discount  on  all  these,  you  can  so  specify 
rm  each  form,  in  a  prominent  place  (wc  use  the  margin).  If  you 
foit  all  items  on  one  bill,  customer  is  liable  to  take  discount  off 
the  whole  thing,  and  cause  you  much  unnecessary  work  and  an- 
noyance. Chas.  H.  Petehs. 

X  3.  What  are  some  of  the  best  ways  of  keeping  rent  or 
meter  accounts? 

Meter-reading  cards,  computation  sheets  for  each  ctislomer, 
card  intiex  system  for  each  customer,  each  card  covering  two 
years,  with  amounts  in  kilowatt-hours,  and  of  bill  also,  showing 
payments.  The  reverse  of  lliis  card  may  be  arranged  to  hold  the 
history  of  the  customer,  namely,  complaints,  tests,  where  pre- 
viously served,  ct  catera.  The  PniLADEi-rniA  Elec.  Co. 

Have  sjiccial  column  in  consumers'  ledger  for  rental  and  add 
enough  rt'ntal  to  charge  for  amount  consumed  to  make  up  mini- 
mum bill.  Charles  D.  Penniston. 
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Customers'  meter-reading  cards  bound  in  loose-leaf  binders 
in  order  of  streets  and  house  numbers. 

Customers'  loose-leaf  ledger,  25  accounts  to  the  page,  in  same 
order  as  meter  cards  and  c«i  the  safeguard  account  system,  plan. 

Geo.  E.  Burns. 

X  4.  What  is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  keepings  a 
record  of  transformers  and  meters? 

A  convenient  and  easy  method  of  keeping  a  transformer 


Number 

Voltage,  Primmry 
Location.- — _ — 


Employe't  Name. 


Iron  Loss,  Voltage- 
Copper  Loss,  'X — 
Remarks 


Cycles- 


Loss- 


FulL 


O 


fonatt-l 

TRANSFORMER    RCCORD 

TI« 

I  ao-ioo 

CAPaCITT H.  a 

miHiotn 

CIICUII 

Stt 

■IMOVto 

C*uw 

n«'t 

]            1 

L~i. 

1 

r^ 

L  J 
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record  is  by  use  of  tht  card  system,  having  a  feeder  index  and  a 
numerical  index.  In  one  case  the  cards  for  each  feeder  are 
grouped  together,  while  in  the  other  each  make  of  transformer  Js 
grouped  and  the  cards  are  arranged  numerically.  The  samjrfe 
cards  will  show  the  information  on  each.  H.  S.  Russelu 

1  enclose  a  set  of  meter  record  cards  which  I  think  answer  the 


m                                             METER  CARD                             ELECTRIC 

H*k««S'  NO.                          TVPK                          M4KIN 

CoSTt 

Datk 

atj 

Ikpbx 

D«TK 

iNoax 

s 

r 

-1 

T 

^ 

— 

t1* 

NA- 

SET METER 

McTin 

ELECTRIC 

No. 

NA  W« 

AMP. 

VotT» 

LOAB 

Mane 

Mrrtn  LOCATtOM 

Ttp« 

D«TC 

StCMCD 

iMory 

How  coNMicrr* 

-^ 

J 

"^   COM 


iN«r«:.rro 


ISO     Bt 


Hbpoivi 
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purpose  admirably.    By  changing  llie  wonling  they  will  also  serve 
as  iransforrner  cards.  A.  C.  Greenman. 


Card  catalogue. 


F.  Ellwood  Smith. 


Z  5.    What  percentage  of  depreciation  should  be  charged 
on  sUtion  and  equipment? 

On  brick  or  stone  building,  3.5  per  cent ;  on  boilers  and  en- 
gines. 7  per  cent ;  on  dynamos,  belting,  et  ccetera,  8  per  cent. 

Chas.  H.  Peters. 

Depreciation  on  station  equipment  should  be  written  off  at 
•even  and  a  half  per  cent.  C.  W.  Kolner. 

X  6.  What  is  considered  a  proper  list  of  operating  records 
for  ase  in  analyzing  the  operation  of  a  steam  plant  I  How  much 
detail  should  be  exhibited  by  these  records  in  a  6000-kilowatt 
steam  plant  producing  alternating  currents 

Daily  records  of  all  supplies  such  as  coal,  oil,  waste,  grease. 
et  catera;  water,  if  ptirchased,  or  as  a  check  upon  evaporative  re- 
sults. 

Records  of  pressure,  temperatures  and  vacuum,  by  recording 
gauges.  Records  of  engine  and  Iwiter  service  with  a  chart  showing 
the  load  in  relation  thereto  at  least  once  a  week. 

Chief  to  carry  his  own  log  book  showing  all  work  done,  all 
troubles,  cause  and  remedy. 

It  is  assunwd  that  the  accounting  system  would  carry  Ihe 
details  of  operating  subdivided  into  at  least  the  following  items : 
Payroll,  engine-room  and  boik-r-room,  oils,  machinery,  cylinder 
and  grease,  waste,  engines,  niiscellareous,  packing,  belts,  shafting, 
condensers,  boilers,  miscellaneous,  tubes  and  caps,  furnaces,  pipes, 
pumps,  blowers  and  heaters,  coal  apparatus.  Executive  and  gen- 
eral expenses  to  be  covered  by  the  rest  of  the  system  of  book- 
keeping.  The  Phu-adelfhia  Ei-EC  Co. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  as  a  general  thing,  operating  records 
go  into  far  too  much  detail.  Unless  there  is  a  competent  man  who 
lias  nothing  else  to  do  but  follow  up  and  analyze  the  records  from 
day  to  day.  nothing  is  gained  by  too  much  detail.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  consciousness  that  the  paper  work,  which  requires  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  operating  force,  is  simply  received  and 
filed  away  is  very  likely  to  make  the  men  careless.  I  believe  that 
the  daily  station  records  should  be  confined  to  the  simple,  salient 
points  and  that  any  unusual  variation  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  test.  H.  T.  Hartman, 

See  headings  on  balance  sheet. 

LIBERTY  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CO.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Business  Siatemeni  and  Balance  Sheet,  month  ending.  ._ iqo 


Business  Statement 


EXPENDITURES 
Manufacture  or  Cumknt 
Fuel 

Oil,  Gretise  and  Waste 
Other  Material 
Labor 

DirriDBUTiNc  Expbnsr 
Lamp  Renewals 
Other  Material 
Labor 

GlNBKAL   BXPKNSB 

Salaries 
Commlssioni 
Fixed  Charges 
Sundries 

RiPAiRS  AND  RaMawALS 

Power  Plant  Building 

Steam  Plant 

Machinery  and  Appa- 
ratus 

Pole  Lines  and  Isstalla- 
lioiis 

EARNINGS 

Ligbtiitc  and  Power 
Profit  on  Wiring  Con- 
tracts 
Less    Rebates,    Dis- 
counts, etc. 

Profit  for  Month 
Profit  Previously  Re- 
ported 


Total  Profit  to  Date 


Amt. 


Amt. 


Per 
Watt 


Balance  Sheet 


RESOURCES 

Plant  Account 

Tool  Account 

Additions  and  Exten- 
sions to  Plant 

Material  Stores 

Fuel  Stock 

Unfinished  Wiring 
Contracts 

Accounts  Receivable 

Cash 


LIABILITIES 
Capital  Stock 
Profit  and  Lots 
Accounts  Payable 


Amt. 


Amt. 


Number  of  Customers 

last  Report 
New  Customers  this 

Month 
Lost  Customers  this 

Month 
Number  of  Customers 

end  of  Month 

RSMARKS 


Fred  B.  Sharpe. 
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X  7.  What  success  has  been  obtained  in  devising:  and  main- 
taining a  systematic  method  of  recording;  and  satisfactorily 
analyzlng^  all  cases  of  trouble  in  the  operation  of  oentral-station 
systems  ? 

X  8.  What  is  the  average  output  per  pound  of  coal  (stating 
kind  used)  in  plants  using  compound  engines;  size  of  plant 
2000  to  5000-kilowatt? 

The  average  output  ^>cr  pound  of  coal  for  station  using 
Illinois  nut  an{|  iicrcenings  is  0.120  kilowatt-hour;  and  for  station 
using  West  \'irginia  smokeless  coal,  0.165  kilowatt -hour. 

Gbo.  McKana. 

From  three  to  four  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt -hour. 

C  W.  KOIKER. 

X  9.  What  percentage  of  total  generated  output  is  lost 
or  unaccounted  for  and  what  is  the  percentage  of  each  of  the 
classes  of  such  losses  or  unaccounted-for  current? 

Tn  modem  central -station  systems,  generating  25-cycle  high- 
tension  current  and  supplying  tlirect -current  and  alternating- 
current  fio-cycle  service  by  meaiis  of  rotary  converter  and  motor- 
generator  substations,  respectively,  the  annual  loss  between  gen- 
erator terminals  and  service  meters  is  about  33  per  cent  of 
kilowatt -hours  generated. 

This  loss  may  be  subdivided  as  follows; 

Per  C«i«  ol  K«r-ha<ir» 
at  Mxchiae  TcrniMb 

(t)    From  genentor  lo  subsiation  fMdePboard. 

Trans  mission  and  subsLition  conversion  losses t$  per  cent 

Storage  ballery  antl  booster  losses i    "       " 

Toul 16    '■       " 

(2)    From  SDbsiatton  feeder-lxMrd  to  service  meier. 

Dtlktnr-CtntRENT   SYSTKU  ALTERNATtHO-crfttehiT  SVSTtM 

Per  CMt  ol  KwJwun  Per  Cmt  of  Kw  hour» 

U  Fccdtr-bokrd  k(  Pceiler-tMcnl 

Copper  or  line  losses..     8  per  cent  SH  per  ceni 

Waitmeier  sliuni  . ...     i         "  ttj         " 

Transformer  loss *'  ll^ 

I'niiccountcd  far g}^     **  7 

Total I8>i     "  3q>i 

Afcrage,  dtrecKurrent  and  alttraBting-currenl  systems.  30.5  per  cent. 
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Also  sec  answers  to  question  T  9,  1904  Question  Box. 

S.  Prusinowski. 

X  10.  In  an  Edison  thre«-wire,  overhead,  direot^onrrent, 
110-220-Tolt  system,  with  mains  interconnected  and  feeder* 
arran^d  to  give  grtod  regulation  of  voltage,  abont  what  per 
cent  is  lost  between  station  meters  and  consumers'  meters! 

Good  practice  may  vary  from  15  to  25  per  cent  for  all,  in- 
cluding unaccounted-for  losses.  The  best  net  result  for  any  one 
case  is  determined  by  halancing^  the  fixed  charge  on  investment 
needed  to  reduce  loss  against  actual  cost  o{  supplying  such  energy 

loss.  P.  JUNKKRSFEl.D. 

Our  average  is  about  24  per  cent.  A.  Petkks. 

Twenty-five  to  30  per  cent ;  25  per  cent  being  very  gotid. 

£.  B.  Gr££NE. 

X  11.  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  record  of  con- 
nected load  I 

Connected  load  can  be  conveniently  carried  In  a  specially 
ruled  book  dividing  the  Imsiness  up  into  the  various  classes,  such 
as  arc.  incandescent,  power,  incandescent  arc.  and  \emst.  Names 
and  load  of  each  customer  entered  from  the  installation  slips,  in 
black  ink. 

Names  and  load  of  customers  going  oflF  the  system  entered 
from  the  slips  showing  disconnection  and  cause,  in  red  ink. 

Enter  the  loss  after  those  gained,  subtract  the  amount  and 
carry  the  balance  ahead  the  same  as  any  other  entries. 

The  PiiiLAOELPHiA  Elec  Co. 


Have  the  aistocner's  connected  load  on  his  meter  card,  to- 
gether with  the  number  and  size  of  his  meter,  and  have  the  meter 
men  when  they  read  meters  ask  or  see  if  installation  has  any 
change;  if  so  note  it  on  the  meter  card,  then  check  up  cufitomcr's 
card  index  systtm  in  the  office  with  the  meter  cards. 

F-  W.   Bl'LLOCK. 

V.  a — J I 
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Issue  numbered  cut-in  and  cut-out  orders,  and  keep  a  card 
index  arranged  geographically  according  to  the  streets,  the  ordei 
number,  and  the  installation,  and  the  date  of  cut-in  or  cut-out. 
Keep  a  weekly  summary  of  changes.  Douglass  Burnett. 


In  connection  with  our  engineering  department,  we  have  a 
series  of  cards  showing  the  connected  load  on  each  feeder  and 
each  transformer.  When  a  house  is  connected  the  amount  of 
installation  is  posted  to  the  feeder  record  and  to  the  transformer 
record  and  a  card  arranged  for  the  house,  so  that  by  reference  to 
this  record  we  at  all  times  know  the  connected  load  on  each  feeder 
and  on  each  transformer,  and  also  just  what  the  installation  is  at 
each  house.  When  the  house  is  disconnected  this  amount  is  de- 
ducted from  the  load  on  the  feeder  and  transformer. 

Frank  W.  Frueauff. 


Probably  the  best  method"  of  keeping  connected-load  records 
is  to  use  a  book  with  columns  for  date,  consumer's  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  various  sizes  of  electric  lamps,  number  and  horse-power 
of  motors  and  total  horse-power,  fans,  meters,  and  several  columns 
for  miscellaneous  devices.  The  results  of  a  careful  census  are 
entered  on  the  first  line  under  each  of  the  above  headings.  Addi- 
tional customers'  names  and  installations  are  entered  in  black,  and 
those  of  customers  leaving  the  system  are  entered  in  red.  The 
totals  in  black  and  those  in  red  are  recorded  separately  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  and  carried  forward  to  the  next  page  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  totals  in  red  are  subtracted  from  those 
in  black,  the  result  forming  a  starting  point  for  the  next  month. 

H.  T.  H.ARTMAN. 

X  12.  Is  it  not  better  to  have  the  consnmen*  ledger  Kgrt- 
pated  according  to  meter  route,  rather  than  alphabetically? 

This  is  our  practice,  and  we  favor  it.  P.  H.  Korst. 

Consumers'  ledger  should  l>e  arranged  according  to  meter 
route.  Clayton  Geiger. 
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Posting  is  facilitated  by  having  consumers'  ledger  arranged 
according  to  meter  route,  but  in  this  case  every  consumer  should 
have  a  number,  so  that  his  place  in  the  ledger  can  be  readily 
found.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

Yes.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

An  arrangement  that  I  have  found  very  successful  is  as 
follows : 

All  names  in  my  ledger  are  in  alphabetical  order.  I  have  the 
meters  divided  into  three  routes,  with  a  book  for  each  route. 
These  books  are  also  arranged  alphabetically  and  on  each  page  is 
the  number  of  the  ledger  page  on  which  that  account  is  to  be 
found ;  there  is  no  jumping  back  and  forth  when  I  am  transferring 
from  the  meter  book  to  the  ledger;  I  can  see  at  a  glance  to  which 
page  of  the  ledger  to  turn,  and  still  the  arrangement  of  the  ledger 
is  not  disturbed. 

I  also  carry  my  index  along  from  page  to  page ;  the  pages  of 
the  meter  book  are  all  numbered,  and  on  each  page  I  have  in  small 
red  figures  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  is  found  the  next 
meter  to  be  read.  It  is  the  easiest  method  I  have  ever  tried,  far 
better  than  having  the  meter  books  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
you  are  going  to  visit  the  meters,  because  it  is  so  easy  when  you 
come  to  do  your  book  work.  East  River  Elec.  Co., 

Per  Bookkeeper. 

Yes ;  have  your  consumers'  ledger  segregated  according  to 
meter  route  and  use  a  regular  index,  as  this  will  enable  you  to 
enter  your  bills  more  rapidly  and  you  are  not  so  much  subject  to 
errors  as  you  would  be  otherwise.  Your  index  will  enable  you  to 
locate  your  consumers,  as  you  will  undoubtedly  have  them  num- 
bered. 

I  think  you  will  find  it  good  policy  to  run  your  meter  reader's 
books  in  regular  route,  also  your  transfer  meter  record,  as  by 
the  use  of  the  loose-leaf  system  you  can  easily  keep  them  straight ; 
or,  easier  yet,  use  an  addressograph  and  route  it  the  same  as  your 
meter  reader's  book,  and  you  will  find  it  a  very  rapid  way  of 
running  off  your  bills  and  then  making  your  transfer. 

Fred  M.  Leoe,  Jr. 
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According  to  meter  route ;  then  have  an  independent  card 
index  of  your  customers  for  reference,  and  arrange  your  meter 
trips  in  accordance  with  feeders  or  stations,  or  both,  to  enable  you 
to  make  a  comparison  between  kilowatt- hours  billed  and  kilowatt- 
hours  generated.  Douglass  Burnett. 


Yes,  decidedly. 


Ai-Ex.  J.  Campbell. 


Years  of  practical  experience,  first  with  latter  and  afterward 
with  former  system,  cause  me  to  answer  emphatically,  Yes.  if  by 
"according  to  meter  route"  is  meant  street  number.  Small  plants 
may,  perhaps,  use  the  alphabetical  system  to  better  advantage,  but 
with  a  material  number  of  accuuiits  I  would  advocate  segregating 
by  street  number  with  customers'  ledger  used  in  printed  form, 
allowing  two  years  with  five  changes  of  tenants  to  each  street 
number,  and  make  meter  route  conform  to  ledger. 

J.  W.  Clapp. 

Yes;  because  when  consumers'  ledger  is  segregfated  according 
to  meter  route  it  facilitates  the  posting  to  ledger  of  amount  due 
from  customer,  as  the  meter  sheets  are  writtm  up  according  to 
routes  or  days. 

Tlie  bookkeeper  can  locate  an  account  practically  as  well, 
knowing  the  address  of  customer,  as  if  ledger  were  arranged 
alphabetically.  T.  J.  Walsh. 

In  electric  plants  of  any  size,  we  believe  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  route  consumers'  ledger  according  to  streets  rather  than 
alphabetically,  as  very  much  time  is  saved  in  posting  and  in  the 
making  of  bills.  It  is  also  much  easier  for  reference.  We  have 
our  contracts  arranged  alphabetically,  while  our  accotmts  on  the 
books  arc  arranged  geographically,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  locate  a 
consumer  if  we  only  know  his  name,  or  find  the  name  of  a  con- 
sumer if  we  only  know  the  house  number.  Much  time  can  be 
saved  by  running  the  ledger  geographically. 

Franx  W.  Frueauff. 
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MANAGEMENT 

T  1.  (a)  Is  a  day  service  justifiable  in  a  small  town,  and 
what  kind  of  power  business  can  be  worked  up;  <b)  what  kind 
of  power  rate  should  be  chargedt 


No. 


Charleston  Consol.  Ry.,  Gas  and  Elec  Co. 


This  question  brings  up  the  ever-present  "lap-load."  I  would 
advise  any  company  in  seeking  power  business  to  be  very  careful 
not  to  take  on  power  that  will  lap  over  into  tlie  lighting  period  too 
much  in  winter.  In  a  small  plant,  where  this  question  has  never 
been  taken  into  consideration,  this  may  seem  improbable,  but  it 
is  a  situation  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  necessitates  too  much 
idle  apparatus.  Geo,  B.  Lauder. 

We  have  serious  doubts  abont  day  service  being  justified  in 
any  small  town  by  the  income  derived  unless  contracts  can  be  made 
with  a  number  of  power  users  who  will  use  power  regularly  every 
day.  The  class  of  business  that  is  generally  available  is  intermit- 
tent service  or  very  small  users,  and  even  at  a  relatively  high  rate 
the  total  income  will  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  extra  expense 
for  labor,  fuel  and  depreciation.  Where  motors  are  very  small  or 
the  use  is  intermittent,  a  lo-ecnt  rate  should  be  low  enough  and  a 
five-ctnt  rate  should  be  the  very  lowest  limit. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

It  depends  entirely  on  whether  it  is  a  residential  or  a  manu- 
facturing town.  If  the  latter,  writer  thinks  it  is  justifiable  to  nm 
day  service,  which  generally  leads  to  a  power  business.  As  to  the 
rate,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  hours  the  power  is  to  be  used  and 
also  upon  the  operating  expenses  of  the  plant. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 


All  kinds  of  steam  plants  could  be  tested  to  see  the  cost  of 
operation  for  comparison  with  electric  motors. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elcc.  Co. 
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It  depends  upon  local  conditions.  In  the  average  small  town, 
under  5000  population,  it  does  not  pay.  C.  W.  KoiNER. 

(a)  It  is  justiBahlc  when  you  can  get  sufficient  business  to 
pay  expenses  and  a  reasonable  profit,  (b)  You  will  have  to  figure 
your  power  rates  from  your  expenses.  If  you  have  a  sliding 
schedule,  taking  into  account  as  a  justitication  of  reduced  rates 
the  average  hours  of  daily  use  per  lamp,  adopt  the  same  schedule, 
less  the  cost  of  lamp  renewals.  DoL'ct^ss  Burnett. 


Y  2.  (a)  What  has  been  the  experience  of  central  stations 
in  thawing  ont  frozen  water  pipes?  (b)  How  was  the  current 
limited  to  what  the  apparatns  would  standi 

During  the  jast  winter  we  have  done  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness in  thawing  frozen  pipes.  ITiis  work  was  begun  as  an  cxi>eri- 
ment,  also  to  accommodate  a  very  good  customer  who  had  been 
without  water  at  his  residence  tor  a  week  or  more.  The  success 
of  ttie  scheme  was  more  than  \vc  anticipated.  We  at  first  fitted  up 
a  rheofitat  and  u.sed  it  with  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter.  We  dis- 
carded this  outtiE  after  a  short  time  in  favor  of  the  water  barrel. 

Tlif  operator  usually  gauged  the  current  by  the  temperature 
of  the  wire  between  the  barrel  and  the  pipe.  ('Hiis  was  first  deter- 
mined by  the  ammeter.)  In  the  direct-current  district  the  water 
barrel  was  the  only  apparatus  necessary.  In  the  alternating-cur- 
rent district  we  used  a  15-kw,  2000-100  transformer,  using  our 
water  barrel  fw  controller.  Our  secondary  main  wag  a  No.  4. 
The  majority  of  the  pipes  were  0.75-inch;  several  were  Cf-inch. 
One  was  a  five-inch  main,  supplying  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem. There  was  also  a  1.5-inch  main  500  feet  in  length,  supplying 
several  dwelliilgs. 

We  make  a  standard  charge  of  $7.50  for  each  pipe.  Where 
two  houses  are  on  the  same  .service  we  make  a  reduclton.  In  fact, 
we  usually  charge  to  suit  the  conditions,  depending  upon  the  time 
necessary  to  get  our  apparatus  connected.  Some  pipes  would  cost 
$5.00;  some  $15.  We  averaged — after  dwlncting  entire  labor 
charge — s«.>mething  over  50  cents  per  kilowatt -hour. 

A  very  nice  arrangement  for  this  work  would  be  to  have  2 
lO-kw  transformer,  the  secondary  woun<l  for  50-too-aoo  \D)ts. 
This  could  be  \jsed  for  regular  work  in  case  of  emergency.    Then 
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wind  a  reactance  coil  for  250  amperes.  This  coil  would  be  the 
only  part  of  the  investment  chargeable  to  this  special  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  practice  of  thawing  water  pipes  can  not  only 
be  made  profitable  to  electric  companies,  but  the  public  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  the  service,  as  the  expense  involved 
in  digging  up  frozen  ground  usually  runs  into  large  figures,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  the  street  and  pavement  torn  up  for  several 
months.  D.  Clinton  Shain. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  it  is  very  profitable  and  satis- 
factory. We  have  a  complete  outfit  for  this  work,  using  alternat- 
ing current  at  55  volts,  which  we  control  by  reactive  coils  in  the 
secondaries  from  transformers.  With  this  pressure,  any  ordinary 
0.75-inch  iron  service  pipe  about  125  feet  long  will  thaw  out  with 
135  amperes  in  from  four  to  eight  minutes.       Chas.  H.  Peteks. 

In  thawing  out  water  pipes  we  have  used  an  automobile- 
charging  rheostat  for  a  short  run  of  small  pipe.  Where  larger 
amount  of  current  is  necessary  we  have  used  water  rheostat.  Our 
service  is  direct-current,  no  and  220  volt. 

F.  L.  \ViLLi.\MS0N  &  Co. 

The  central  stations  that  have  judiciously  executed  work  in 
thawing  out  frozen  water  pipes  have  found  it  quite  profitable.  It 
is  necessary  to  use  judgment  in  the  work,  or  damage  to  propert\ 
may  result.  Limiting  the  current  is  readily  accomplished  by  using 
a  suitable  rheostat.  An  ampere  meter  ought  to  be  in  circuit  so 
that  the  current  flow  may  be  constantly  observed,  and  judgment 
should  be  applied  in  determining  how  much  current  may  be  safely 
used  at  any  particular  place.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 

The  experience  of  two  seasons  shows  the  electrical  method 
to  be  the  quickest  and  the  cheapest  way  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  results  were  satisfactory.  When  the  current  was  taken  from 
the  system  a  water  rheostat  was  used  to  regulate  the  current. 
When  storage  cells  were  used  they  were  variously  connected  so 
that  different  voltages  could  be  applied  to  the  frozen  pipe. 

C.  W.  R..  N.  Y.  Ed.  Co. 
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T  3.  Will  a  small  central  station  operating  1100  to  52 
Tolts,  126  cycles,  be  warranted  in  changing  orer  to  2200,  230- 
115  volts,  60  cycles,  when  transformers  are  all  old,  bnt  watt- 
meters comparatively  new  (commutator  type)  1  Power  basinets 
of  little  consequence;  no  day  circuit  at  present. 

Yes;  such  a  station  would  be  warranted  in  changing  from 
1100-55  volts  lo  2200-230-115  volts,  and  from  125  cycles  to  60 
cycles,  for  the  following  reason :  With  the  same  amount  of  wire 
in  primary  lines,  practically  twice  the  amount  of  current  could  be 
carried  with  the  same  drop;  the  reactive  effect  would  be  also  re- 
duced. A  lot  of  small  old-type  transformers  are  anything  but 
economical  to  operate,  and  any  wattmeter  built  for  55  volts  should 
be  capable  of  standing  110  to  115  volts  without  injury,  or  the 
voltage  coils  could  be  changed  at  small  expense. 

Cost  of  new  transformers,  each  capable  of  feeding  a  block  or 
two  both  ways,  and  cost  of  three-wire  secondar}',  would  be  more 
than  aflfset  by  the  advantages  gained,  Chas.  H.  PercRS. 

Yes,  if  plant  is  a  growing  one. 

COARLESTON  CoNSOL.  Rv.,  GaS  AND  ElEC.  Co. 

If  the  station  is  small,  the  outlying  distances  can  not  be  great, 
therefore  why  not  scrap  the  iransfonners  if  very  old?  jf  not,  place 
primaries  of  two  transformers  in  multiple  ami  secondaries  in 
series,  getting  104  volts,  and  use  two-wire  secondaries  instead  of 
three-wire  as  proposed.  If  transformers  are  worthless,  and  iioo- 
volt  generator  is  in  good  shape,  get  new  transformers  to  give  you 
too  volts  or  104  volts  and  have  armature  circuits  of  wattmeters 
changed  for  104  volts,  or,  if  two  old  transformers  are  used  to  give 
104  volts,  run  a  52-voIt  wire  out  of  centre  of  secondaries  and  con- 
nect armature  from  one  side  to  this  wire.  This  will  give  half  the 
vcdtage  on  armature,  and  by  multiplying  reading  by  constant  2 
you  will  get  things  about  right.  A.  Peters. 

Transformers  could  be  purchased  for  low  frequency  or  high 
frequency  without  other  changes  at  the  present  time. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Et*Ec  Co. 

Should  not  cliange  frequency,  but  should  purchase  new  type 
low-frequency,  60-cycle  transformers  and  weed  out  the  smaller 
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ones  gradually,  making  ihe  secondary  52-104  volts  three-wire. 
No  advantage  in  60  cycles  for  lighting  over  125,  and  transformers 
more  efficient  at  125.  Geo.  N.  Tn>D. 

Where  power  or  inductive  load  15  little  used,  there  is  little 
gained  by  changing  from  125  to  60  cycles.  The  voltage  should  be 
gradually  brought  up  to  230-1 15-volt,  which  can  be  done  with 
present  primar\'  voltage,  and  rill  transformers  changed  if  excessive 
core  loss  demands.  The  50- volt  (commutator  t>'pe)  meters  can 
be  changed  to  loo-volt  at  a  cost  of  $6.00  each.  R.  V.  West. 

T  4.  What  is  the  practice  in  inspecting  wiring  in  a  house 
wired  when  built,  but  to  which  current  is  not  supplied  until 
several  years  later  t  What  charge,  if  any,  should  be  made  to 
the  customer? 

We  inspect  for  insurance  company,  but  make  no  charge; 
simply  record  result  of  inspection. 

Augusta  Ry.  asj>  Elbc.  Co. 

Follow  the  National  Code,  and  maintain  an  inspection  system, 
unless  that  is  provided  for  by  the  municipality  or  underwriters,  or 
both.  Douglass  Burnett. 

The  practice  would  largely  depend  upon  the  retiuircmcnts 
of  the  local  underwriters'  association.  The  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia is  to  have  the  company's  inspector  examine  the  wiring  and 
test  for  grounds,  ct  catera,  and  advise  the  consumer  of  any  neces- 
sary changes  that  must  be  made,  or  make  the  changes  at  the  con- 
sumer's expense.  A  reinspcction  by  the  Underwriters*  association 
is  usually  necessary;  the  cost  of  such  inspection  is  paid  by  the 
consumer.  The  Philaoelpoia  Et^c.  Co. 

No  charge.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Ei^c  Co. 

Y  5.  In  a  town  of  10,000  people,  ihoold  a  lighting  oom- 
puty  do  house  wiring  and  deal  in  fixtures  1 

By  all  means;  and  do  your  wiring,  and  sell  your  fixtures 
at  cost.    When  wiring  is  left  to  small  contractors,  they  naturally 
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Agure  upon  wire  just  large  enough  for  present  requirements, 
when,  if  town  is  growing,  increased  demand  for  light,  such  as 
enclosed  arcs,  would  be  liable  to  nverload  wires,  and  the  lighting 
company  has  to  listen  to  endless  kicks  about  poor  lights,  et  ctctcra, 
to  say  nothing  of  danger  from  wires  overheating.  By  wiring  at 
cost,  the  lighting  company  can  make  ample  provision  for  addi- 
tional lights,  which  is  to  its  advantage  in  the  near  future.  In 
larger  cities,  inspectors  see  that  wiring  complies  with  their 
requirements,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  better  for  wiring  contractors 
to  do  the  work.  Chas.  H,  Peters. 

If  the  lighting  company  can  not  get  business  without  doing 
this,  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malobn  Elsc  Co. 

By  all  means,  unless  it  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  a  real 
live  wiring  and  supply  house  already  established  there. 

A.  C.  Greenuan. 

Our  town,  Corsicana,  Texas,  has  just  about  10,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  we  have  found  it  not  only  necessary,  but  eminently  to 
uur  advantage  to  do  wiring.  There  is  so  little  to  be  done  that 
un  independent  supply  dealer  could  hardly  afford  to  be  honest 
and  remain  in  business,  and  the  company  would  reap  the  benefit 
of  what  misdeeds  he  might  be  guilty  of.  We  have  been  through 
this.  W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 

We  find  it  much  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

If  it  is  necessary-  to  push  the  business  and  keep  charges 
within  reason.  Augusta  Rv.  and  El£C.  Co. 


In  a  town  of  10,000  a  good  method  of  getting  business  would 
l>c  for  ilic  company  to  do  wiring  and  sell  fixtures  nn  the  install- 
ment plan.  That  is,  should  a  prospective  customer  desire  scr^'ice, 
whose  house  had  not  been  wired  and  who  did  not  feel  like 
sjK-'nding  the  amount  at  one  time  necessary  to  wire  the  house, 
the  company  should  make  an  estimate  on  cost  of  doing  the  work, 
allowing  the  customer  to  pay  a  small  amount  down  and  the  balance 
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in  monthly  installments,  but  the  company  should  not  do  the  work 
itself  but  rather  let  it  out  by  contract  to  some  local  wiring  concern, 

F.  G.  Proutt. 

No.  C.  M.  Wright. 

No.  Tlirow  it  to  a  good  wiring  and  supply  man,  who  will 
in  turn  develop  business  for  the  central  station. 

L.  W.  Emerick. 

Y  6.  Is  it  advisable  to  charge  a  5-per-oent  penalty  for  non- 
payment of  bills  within  ten  days  from  date? 

No;  it  can  not  be  collected  legally.  Experience  has  proven 
this.  J.  T.  Cowling. 

This  company  finds  it  advisable  to  charge  at  least  a  10  per 
cent  penalty  for  non-payment  of  bills  after  ten  days  from  date. 

W.  H.  Zimmerman. 

In  this  state  (Pennsylvania)  it  has  been  adjudged  unlawful 
to  collect  a  penalty  for  tardy  payment  of  a  water  bill,  metered 
service.  We,  therefore,  doubt  if  a  five  per  cent  penalty  could 
lawfully  be  collected  anywhere.  It  is  much  better  to  allow  a  dis- 
count for  prompt  payment,  fixing  the  rate  to  correspond  to  the 
added  penalty.  R.  Louis  Lloyd. 

It  is  illegal  to  charge  penalty  for  non-payment  of  bill.  Better 
raise  rates  and  give  discount  for  cash  payment. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

I  believe  that  a  cash  discount  of  ten  per  cent  allowed  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  the  month  is  a  most  satisfactory  method  of 
bringing  about  prompt  collections.  R.  V.  West. 

No,  it  is  not  advisable  to  charge  any  penalty  for  non-payment 
of  bills,  but  it  certainly  is  advisable  to  give  a  discount  of  five  per 
cent  or  even  ten  per  cent  for  payment  in  ten  days.  We  find  it 
has  made  a  great  diflference  in  our  collections.  S.  R.  Inch. 
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No;  eliminate  bad  accounts.  Douglass  Burnett. 

T  7.  (a)  What  amount  p«r  16-cp  equivalent  of  new  buri- 
neu  obtained  do  you  spend  for  soliciting  and  for  advertisinsff 
(b)  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  increase  or  to  decrease 
either  or  both  of  these  items  t 

Y  8.  (a)  So  you  chaise  for  cutting  of  wires  in  conneotion 
with  moving  of  houses?  (b)  So  you  collect  dam^^s  for  shut* 
downs  t     (c)  Uave  you  ordinances  regulating  moving  of  houieaf 

All  lime  over  two  hours  is  charged  for  at  each  crussing. 

FKEi)  H.  Beck. 

We  have  city  ordinances  governing  the  moving  of  houses, 
in  which  the  house-mover  notifies  the  electric  company  and  the 
electric  company  is  compelled  lo  cut  its  wires  and  again  make 
repairs,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  house-mover. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Wc  have  no  ordinance  in  Corsicana  regarding  house-mov- 
ing, but  have  consistently  collected  for  all  work  done  letting 
house-movers  through  leads  and  have  charged  for  shut-downs 
when  unable  to  prevent  them.  W.  H.  Thomson,  Jr. 

We  always  move  our  wires  free  ot  charge,  when  in  the  way 
of  moving  buildings  or  the  taking  down  of  trees. 

G.  B.  Leland. 

The  owner  or  contractor  shoukl  sign  an  agreement  promising 
to  repay  the  company  for  the  actual  expense  incurred  caring  for 
the  company's  wires.  The  company  should  be  paid  for  the  loss 
incurred  by  such  shut-downs.  Some  street-lighting  contracts 
provide  that  the  company  shall  cut  its  wires  and  allow  for  moving 
buildings,  but  the  ]jerson  moving  the  building  must  repay  tlic 
company  this  expense.  At  least  one  citj*  refuses  to  issue  a  permit 
for  the  moving  of  buildings  until  satisfactory  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  company  for  caring  for  these  wires. 

P.  Ellwood  Smith. 
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We  always  charge  for  this  work,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  a  single  bilL  An  ordinance  was  passed  but  was  found  to 
be  defective  and  could  not  be  enforced.  L.  E.  Watson. 


According  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  any  building-mover 
or  owner  who  wants  to  move  a  building,  or  cut  wires,  ur  remove 
poles,  or  both,  et  ca-tera,  may  do  so  at  his  own  expense,  providing 
that  he  has  given  the  company  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  cflfect  that  he  desires  to  do  so,  at  the  company's  office, 
or  has  deposited  such  a  statement  in  the  post-office,  properly  pre- 
paid, and  directed  to  the  company  at  its  ofHce,  three  days  before 
the  day  or  night  on  which  he  wishes  to  cut  the  wires  or  remove 
the  poles. 

In  case  a  building-mover  or  owner  wishes  to  remove  our 
wires  to  permit  of  a  building-moving  operation  he  may  do  so. 
providing  he  has  notified  the  company's  office  in  writing,  as  per 
the  statute,  not  by  wOTd  of  mouth  or  by  telephone,  but  in  writing 
lo  that  effect,  at  his  own  expense  and  risk.  If,  however,  the  wires 
and  poles  are  cut  or  removed  contrary  to  the  law,  the  party 
havmg  charge  of  the  building  operations  is  subject  to  a  punish- 
ment by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

How  to  Proceed  on  Such  a  Case 

Upon  receipt  of  written  or  other  notice  from  the  building- 
mover  or  owner,  notify  the  building-mover  and  owner,  in  writing, 
that  we  will  cut  the  wires  or  poles,  charging  him  the  actual  cost 
to  us  of  80  doing,  providing  he  will  pay  in  advance  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cover  all  expense  and  will  sign  a  {laper  which 
we  will  provide  agreeing  to  pay  for  all  subsequent  damages. 

Shotdd  the  building-mover  or  owner  refuse  to  pay  the  costs 
in  advance  or  to  sign  the  agreement  to  assume  all  subsequent 
damages  and  should  he  decide  to  cut  the  wires  and  poles  at  his 
own  expense  our  linemen  arc  to  be  sent  to  the  spot  when  the 
wires  are  to  be  cut.  Our  linemen  arc  not  to  assist  in  any  manner 
in  cutting  (he  wires  and  poles  or  replacing  same,  but  are  to  repair 
any  damage  that  may  be  done ;  that  is  to  say,  should  the  building- 
mover  or  owner  after  cutting  the  wires  and  moving  the  building 
refuse  or  fail  lo  put  back  the  wires  the  company's  men  are  to  put 
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Ihcm  back  themselves  after  first  having  inquireft  of  the  building- 
mover  or  owner  his  intention  regarding  same. 

F.  C.  S.,  Mauiek  Elec.  Co. 


T  9.  As  electric-lighting  company  has  a  20-year  franchise 
granting  the  right  to  use  one  aide  of  the  alleys  for  erection  of 
its  pole  lines.  Has  any  other  company,  either  lighting,  tele- 
phone or  telegraph,  the  lawful  right  to  use  the  same  side  of 
the  alley  by  placing  its  poles  between  the  wires  of  the  first- 
mentioned  company  after  said  company  has  had  its  pole  liae 
erected  and  in  operation?  What  is  the  experience  of  others  in 
regard  to  such  interference? 

If  a  second  company  has  received  a  franchise  to  erect  pole.4 
and  string  wires,  it  would  seem  that  first  company  did  not  receive 
an  exclusive  franchise,  and  therefore  is  apparently  unable  to 
prevent  second  company  from  erecting  poles  between  its  wires, 
and  stringing  wires  above  or  below  them.  Of  course,  first  com- 
pany should  be  able  to  claim  damages  for  any  injury  done  to 
its  poles,  wires,  or  service  by  second  company.  The  point  at  issue 
would  appear  to  be — did  the  city  grant  the  first  company  a 
definite  side  of  the  alleys  on  which  to  erect  poles  and  string  wires, 
or  simply  say  "one"  side?  If  the  former,  it  would  seem  to  imply 
an  exclusive  franchise;  if  the  latter  it  would  appear  to  be  open 
to  question.  Ciias.  H.  Peters. 


If  the  old  company  can  prove  that  the  new  company  has 
injured  its  property,  limited  its  capacity,  or  in  any  way  endan- 
gered its  service  or  its  employees,  the  courts  would  doubtless 
give  it  redress.    Otherwise  there  would  seem  to  be  no  recourse. 

H.  T.  Hartman. 


T  10.     Which  is  better  practice — to  charge  for  the  fittings 
of  the  Meridian  lamp  or  furnish  them  free? 

We  furnish  the  Meridian  lamp  and  the  fittings  free  of  chaise. 

UwiTW)  Elkc.  Lt.  Co. 
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We  charge  for  the  flrst  complete  Meridian  lamp,  then  renew 
free.  This  can  only  be  done,  however,  when  you  get  full-rated  life 
from  the  lamps.  J.  W.  Cartwright,  Jr. 

Charge  for  the  fittings.  Douglass  Burnett. 

It  is  customary  to  charge  for  the  fittings  and  the  first 
installation  of  Meridian  lamps  and  furnish  part  of  the  renewals 
free,  or  all  of  them,  depending  upon  the  price  received  for  cur- 
rent. C.   W.    KOINER. 

Charge  the  consumer  cost  price  and  nine  out  of  every  ten 
will  think  just  as  much  of  the  company  as  though  you  installed 
them  free,  for  as  a  rule,  they  figure  that  when  a  company  gives 
them  something  for  nothing,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
and  that  they  may  be  charged  for  it  two  or  three  times  on  their 
light.  C.  ^^.  Wricht. 

T  11.  Who  pays  for  the  street  connection,  the  light  com- 
pany or  the  oonsnmer ;  that  is,  what  is  the  prevailing  mle  ? 

The  lighting  company,  as  a  rule,  pays  for  the  street  con- 
nections. Madison  Lt.  and  Ry.  Co. 

Street  connection  without  charge  to  consumer,  but  a  service 
charge  made  of  $2.00  if  service  is  discontinued  before  three 
months.  The  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

Lighting  company  should  stand  expense  of  connection  from 
street  to  buildings.  Chas.  H.  Peters. 

In  our  case  the  company,  which  the  writer  thinks  is  the 
prevailing  rule.  F.  C.  S..  Malden  Elec.  Co. 

It  is  the  rule  of  this  company  to  install  meters  and  pay  for 
street  connection.  \V.  H.  Zimmerman. 

We  run  wires  to  house  free  and  connect  to  wires  brought 
out  bv  contractor.  .\NnREw  F.  Hall. 
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The  company  does  the  connecting. 


Y  12 
J.  F.  Dost  A  L. 


We  provide  street  connection  without  any  expense  lo  the 
customer.  United  Elkc.  Lt.  Co. 

The  light  company  generally  owns  the  service  wires  up  to 
and  including  the  meter.  L.  E.  Watson. 

The  company  should  pay  for  the  street  connection  in  practi- 
rally  all  cases  and  do  everything  else  that  may  be  necessary  to 
induce  customers  to  use  current.  F.  G.  Phoutt. 


The  lighting  company. 


F.  W.  BULl^CK. 


The  lighting  company  should  own  all  service  wires  up  to  the 
building,  as  they  are  a  part  of  your  system  and  you  have  a 
franchise  for  the  privil^e  of  placing  same,  while  the  consumer 
has  not  E.  A.  Bechsteik. 

The  company,  if  it  is  awake  and  after  business. 

R.  V.  West. 

The  company  sitould  run  service  connections  and  set  the 
meters  at  its  own  expense.    This  is  the  common  rule. 

C.  W.  KoiNER. 


Y  12.  (a)  Is  it  conunon  practice  among  centrftl>itatioiL 
niuiBgen  to  famish  free  arc  lamps  on  their  commercial  lines — 
i.  e.,  the  company  pays  the  purchase  price  and  the  arc  lamps 
remain  the  property  of  the  company?  (b)  Are  they  as  a  mle 
put  on  flat  or  meter  rate,  and  what  is  the  asual  rate  ohai^d 
on  either  t 

(a)  We  furnish  the  arc  lamps  and  repairs  on  the  same  free 
of  diarge.  (b)  Generally  on  a  meter  basis,  at  the  same  rate  as 
incandescent  lighting,  Thg  Colorado  Springs  Elec.  Co. 

(a)  We  furnish  arc  lamps  without  charge  for  the  lamp  and 
it  remains  Ihc  property  of  the  company.    The  wiring,  however. 
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is  paid  for  by  the  consumer,     (b)  As  we  operate  night  and  day, 
all  arc  lamps  arc  on  meters  at  ibc  regular  commercial  rate. 

F.  L.  Williamson  &  Co. 

(a)  Yes.     (b)  Entirely  meter  rate. 

F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 

This  comi>any  has  a  rate  at  which  it  rents  arc  lamps  on 
commercial  lines,  the  charge  being  50  cents  per  month,  either  on 
flat-rate  or  meter  rate.  W.  H.  Zimmermak. 

(a)  We  supply  arc  lamps  to  consumers  free,  they  paying  for 
wiring,  et  catera.  (b)  We  keep  lamps  trimmed  and  in  good 
shape  and  charge  meter  rate;  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour for  first  50  hours  per  month,  then  seven  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  A.   Peters. 

Wc  install  arc  lamps  free  and  charge  regtUar  rates  subject 
to  discount  for  amount  used  as  registered  by  meter. 

Andrew  F.  Hall. 

(a)  The  company  owns  the  lamps  and  installs  Uiem.  (b) 
They  should  be  put  on  a  flal-rate  or  else  on  a  meter  rate  with  a 
minimum  or  trimming  charge.  J.  F.  Dostal. 

Lighting  company  buys  and  controls  arc  lamps  with  a  view 
of  building  up  a  business.  The  matter  of  installation  on  this 
class  of  business  should  certainly  be  of  a  free  character  to  the 
customer.  C.  C.  Gartland. 

To  induce  business  it  has  been  found  advantageous  for  the 
company  to  furnish  arc  lamps  on  a  minimum  monthly  charge  of 
$3.00  where  current  is  sold  by  meter.  Commercial  arc  lighting 
is  usually  handled  by  meter — occasionally  flat-rates;  rates  gov- 
erned entirely  by  local  conditions.  R.  V.  West. 

It  is  common  practice  for  the  company  to  purchase  the  arc 

lamps  and  retain  ownership  of  same.     The  alternating-current 

area,  which  arc  mostly  used  now,  are  as  a  rule  placed  on  meter 

V.  a— 32 
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rales,  while  the  iJirect-cnrrcnt  series  arcs  are  placed  on  flat-rates ; 
though  the  latter  are  little  used  now  for  commercial  lighting. 

C.  M.  Wright. 

As  this  placing  nf  lamps  on  the  lines  and  renewing  them 
without  charge  and  renewing  them  is  a  special  service,  and  repre- 
sents discrimination,  there  might  well  be  a  separate  charge, 
though  in  practice  it  seems  better  to  cover  this  merely  by  means 
of  a  minimum  charge  of,  say,  a  dollar  per  lamp  per  month. 

Douglass   Burnett. 

y  13.  Under  what  oonditiona  is  a  small  central  station  at 
present  equipped  with  133-cycle  apparatus,  justified  in  changing 
over  to  60-cyclc1 

With  a  steadily  increasing  load,  and  especially  with  an 
inductive  load  such  as  is  caused  by  small  motors  and  arc  lamps. 
the  reactive  drop  in  lines  on  133  cycles  might  become  a  serious 
factor,  and  under  such  conditions  a  company  would  be  justified 
in  making  the  change.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  small 
motors  operate  more  satisfactory  on  60  cycles  singlc-phaic,  than 
on  133  c>-cles  single-phase.  On  the  other  hand,  Nemst  lamps 
ai^ear  to  have  a  longer  life  on  133  cycles  than  on  60  cycles, 

CuAS.  H.  Peters, 

Do  not  know  of  any  reason  whereby  a  company  would  be 
justified  in  making  this  change,  unless  they  could  get  considerable 
motor  load.  F.  C.  S.,  Malden  Elec  Co. 

Only  in  case  a  power  load  can  be  worked  up. 

G.  B.  Lelasd. 

Y  14.  What  particolar  chArscteristics  u  to  age,  tempera- 
ment  and  education  do  you  consider  most  desirable  and  practicable 
in  men  for  operating  stationi  and  substations? 

The  )»cst  method  of  employing  labor  is  the  apprenticeship 
system,  securing  as  far  as  possible  young  men,  making  them 
&crve  in  the  varkHis  departments,  say  six  months  in  each,  and 
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increasing  (heir  salary  as  they  become  more  proficient.  These 
young  men  before  starting  should  have  at  least  entered  a  high 
school  and  should  be  of  good  habits.  F.  G.  pRoirrr. 

T  15.  What  set  of  written  or  printed  rales  and  regulations 
are  in  use  by  electric-light  companies,  oovering  the  govemment 
of  employees,  also  as  to  proper  preoantions  to  be  taken  in  doing 
hazardous  work,  eto.? 

W.  J.  Buckley  has  gotten  out  a  book  containing  a  number  of 
rules  formerly  used  by  Mr.  Jas.  I.  Ayer  when  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  St.  Louis  lighting  companies. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Y  16,  Is  it  advisable  to  make  a  rebate  to  hold  the  oon- 
Burner  in  case  of  a  large  bill,  when  the  meter  and  meter  readings 
are  known  to  be  correct  I 

It  is  not.  unless  you  are  "hunting  trouble"  or  wish  to  estab- 
lish a  new  line  of  rates  applying  to  a  certain  class  of  customers. 

Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

If  meter  reading  and  meter  are  correct,  the  consumer,  if  a 
good  one,  should  pay  his  bill  and  say  nothing  more  about  it. 
If  a  rebate  should  be  allowed,  he  would  very  likely  corae  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  company  was  wrong,  but  did  not  want  to 
own  up  to  it.  Clayton  Geiger. 

Usually  it  is  not,  as  other  customers  hear  of  the  reductions 
and  then  there  is  no  end  of  trouble.  A  good  strong  argument 
will  cover  this  in  almost  every  case  and  a  manager  should  always 
ask  himself— Why  should  you  give  in  when  you  know  you  are 
absolutely  correct  and  the  consumer's  failure  to  be  convinced  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble?  William  M.  Lewis. 


Circumstances  should  determine  tliis.  A  satisfied  customer 
is  a  most  valuable  asset  and  it  is  always  best  to  satisfy  your 
customers,  if  possible.  F.  Ellwood  Smith. 
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There  are.  no  doubt,  circumstances  and  conditions  that  very 
closely  resemble  excuses  for  giving  a  consumer  a  rebate  if  he 
makes  a  complaint  alwut  the  cost  after  he  has  consumed  a  large 
amount  of  current.  For  instance,  if  the  plant  is  young  and  you 
arc  trying  to  get  a  load  for  your  machines  and  increase  business 
you  hate  to  let  go  of  a  customer  after  once  getting  him.  It  is  a 
universal  idea  among  consumers  of  current  that  it  costs  nothing 
to  produce ;  that  the  price  they  are  charged  for  it  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  one.  based  on  nothing  but  the  greed  of  the  stockholders ; 
that  after  tlie  macliincs  are  started  it  costs  no  more  to  supply  the 
whole  town  than  to  supply  one  street.  They  also  have  their  own 
ideas  about  tlie  meters.  They  think  they  are  for  nothing  but  to 
make  the  bill  higher,  that  the  reading  of  them  is  all  guesswork. 
Suppose  a  man's  bill  is,  say,  $25.00  and  when  he  makes  a  kick 
you  take  off  $5.00;  it  doesn't  satisfy  him;  tt  simply  confirms  his 
suspicions  about  the  cheapness  of  the  stuff,  of  the  worthlessness 
of  the  meter,  or  both:  but  if  you  can't  get  one  price  you  will 
take  another.  He  feels  that  by  resisting  the  hold-up  he  prevented 
you  from  gouging  him  quite  as  deeply  as  you  wanted  to  do,  but 
still  he  wasn't  able  to  protect  himself  against  being  plundered  a 
httle;  but  he  resolves  that  he  will  be  next  time,  and  he  tells  his 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  you  Bnd  that  you  have  increased  your 
trouble  instead  of  decreasing  it.  I  have  had  people  insinuate  all 
these  things  at  one  time  or  another.  Would  it  not  be  better,  by 
heart -to-hcart  talks,  by  liberal  investments  in  printer's  ink,  and 
by  firmly  but  courteously  refusing  to  give  any  unusual  discounts, 
to  educate  the  public  to  know  that  the  same  principles  apply  to 
the  electrical  business  that  apply  to  any  other  mercantile  business ; 
that  the  outfit  and  supplies  cost  big  money ;  that  the  cost  of  coal 
and  water  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  current  fur- 
nished, and  that  the  price  charged  is  based  entirely  on  the  cost 
of  running,  interest  on  first  cost,  and  such  items  ?  The  experience 
1  have  had  leads  me  to  believe  tliat  it  would  and  that  the  person 
is  better  satisfied  and  gets  a  higher  opinion  of  you  and  of  the 
business  if  you  firmly  refuse  to  take  anything  oflF  his  bill,  even 
if  he  cuts  out.  The  chances  are  that  he  will  contiime  to  use  his 
lights  and  use  them  more  economically,  and  you  will  have  a  friend. 

East  River  Elec.  Co. 

Collector. 
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Never;  for  when  you  do,  you  have  simply  acknowledged 
that  your  meter  is  subject  to  errors  and  the  consumer  never 
forgets  it  and  also  takes  a  delight  in  telling  his  friends ;  whereas 
if  you  hold  your  own  he  will  come  across  and  if  he  doesn't  he  will 
never  tell  how  it  happened.  Fred  M.  Legc,  Jr. 

No;  adhere  to  your  meter  system  as  your  sole  standard  of 
rendering  bills.  Douglass  Burnett. 

If  you  are  positive  the  bill  is  correct,  get  the  full  amount. 
Pay  for  what  you  get  and  get  paid  for  what  you  sell.  A  rebate 
on  a  bill  of  this  kind  will  bring  others  of  the  same  nature  to  you. 

E.  A.  Bechstein. 

No;  stand  by  your  records  absolutely;  but  every  station 
should  have  such  a  scale  of  rates  that  the  large  customer  will 
receive  the  benefit.    Contract  should  be  adhered  to. 

J.  W.  Clapp. 

The  writer  believes  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  rebate  to 
hold  a  consumer  in  case  of  a  large  bill  when  the  meter  and  meter 
readings  were  known  to  be  correct,  although  he  does  not  recom- 
mend indiscriminate  rebates  or  the  offering  of  rebates  unless 
after  a  long  argument  and  collateral  evidence  it  has  become  thor- 
oughly sure  tliat  the  business  will  be  lost ;  then,  while  saving 
your  position,  it  should  be  considered  merely  as  a  matter  of  good 
business  policy  in  keeping  your  income.     John  F.  Gilchrist. 

Y  17.  Is  it  good  practice  to  inrist  on  deposits  from  all  oon- 
sumers  Irrespective  of  their  standing  in  the  community,  and  if 
so,  should  the  deposit  be  in  proportion  to  the  installation  1 

In  most  places,  to  demand  deposits  of  persons  with  estab- 
lished credit  would  gn"Wtly  retard  the  growth  of  the  business. 

Ralph  R,  Laxton. 

Yes.  Clayton  Geiger. 

A  deposit  should  be  demanded  of  every  new  customer  who 
is  a  stranger  in  the  town  and  who  can  not  furnish  a  'v  slip 
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signed  by  some  responsible  person  in  the  town  who  is  known  to 
the  company.  The  deposit  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  installa- 
tion. WiLUAM  M.  Lewis. 

The  question  of  requiring  deposits  from  property  owners 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  policy.  In  my  opinion,  tlie  best 
place  to  draw  a  line  is  between  property  owners  and  renters. 

H.  J,  GiLLE, 

Yes;  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  they  should  be  where  you 
feci  that  the  man  might  be  of  some  value  to  you,  for  if  you  figure 
up  your  deposits  you  will  see  that  the  interest  on  same  will  help 
you  to  a  gTvzt  extent  and  enable  you  to  put  your  meters  out  with- 
out charging  rent.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

We  believe  it  very  doubtful  practice  to  exact  deposits  from 
all  consumers.  We  beheve  this  matter  should  be  treated  as  the 
matter  of  credit  would  be  treated  in  a  mercantile  establishment. 
If  the  consumer  has  established  credit  with  the  company  or  brings 
good  references,  he  should  be  extended  the  usual  credit  If  his 
past  record  is  bad  or  the  business  such  as  to  make  his  account 
doubtful,  he  should  be  asked  to  make  a  deposit.  In  taking  a 
d^)06it.  we  believe  it  should  be  based  on  the  probable  amount  of 
his  account  rather  than  on  the  size  of  the  installation. 

Frank  W.  Frueaufp. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  general  asking  of  deposits  ia 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  business.  It  will  probably 
always  be  necessary  to  ask  deposits  in  sonic  cases ;  but  so  far  as 
possible,  deposits  should  be  avoided  and  the  deposit  account  kept 
down.  John  F.  Gilchrist. 

Get  deposits  only  from  customers  with  doubtful  credit,  and 
only  as  a  protection  to  that  customer's  account. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

Good  policy  would  be  to  require  no  deposit  from  property 
owner  or  reliable  tenant — in  the  latter  case,  especially  if  owner 
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becomes  guarantor  for  ctMnpany's  property;  irresponsible  con- 
sumer should  be  required  to  make  deposit  proportionate  to  prob- 
able consumption.  J.  W,  Clapp. 

y  18.  (a)  In  case  an  inBtaUatloa  has  been  passed  upon  by 
the  city  inspector  as  satisfactory,  does  the  electric  company  have 
the  right  to  refuse  the  service  if  it  is  satisfied  the  work  has 
not  been  done  properly?  (b)  In  such  case,  can  the  honseholder, 
when  he  is  willing  to  assume  the  risk,  come  back  on  the  com- 
pany for  damages  for  failure  to  serve? 

Under  these  conditions,  the  test  would  be  whether  or  not  the 
tustallation  would  endanger  the  company's  lines  or  apparatus.  If 
it  wouldi  the  company  has  the  right  to  protect  itself  and  its 
patrons.  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

When  an  installation  is  favorably  passed  upon  by  a  properly 
authorized  city  inspector,  and  all  other  conditions  are  favorable,  it 
is  questionable  if  a  public  utility  company  could  maintain  a  refusal 
for  service,  and  certainly  not  if  owner  and  tenant  assumed  risk  for 
probable  damage  from  improper  work.  J.  W.  Clapp. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  such  a  case  the  company  give  its 
reasons  for  protest  in  writing,  stating  at  the  same  time  its  willing- 
ness to  make  connection  provided  the  customer  will  agree  iu 
writing  to  assume  all  risks.  H-  T.  Hartman. 


Y  19.  What  is  the  best  method  of  marking  incandescent 
lamps,  at  the  time  of  issue,  so  as  to  guard  against  unprincipled 
people  buying  old  lamps  as  junk  and  exchanging  them  for  new 
lamps,  where  the  company  gives  free  renewals? 

The  following  metho<J,  which  is  my  own  invention,  I  have 
found  works  admirably : 

In  the  first  place,  I  procure  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Dennison's  consecutive  numbers — No.  lO.  When  we  get  in  a 
shipment  of  lamps  I  have  the  boys  unpack  them  and  stick  --►ne 
of  the  numbers  on  each  lamp;  these  numbers  arc  stuck  over  the 
label  the  manufacturer  puts  on  the  lamp,  in  order  not  to  ''**^  »oo 
many  labels  on  the  bimp,  and  thus  prev^**  •*•-  '^'Xisi 
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remo\*ing  cither  or  both  of  them.  The  lamps  are  then  put  back 
into  the  barrel  and  arc  ready  to  be  sold.  I  then  have  a  book  in 
which  these  same  numbers  are  entered  in  consecutive  order  (sec 
sample  page  enclosed),  and  whenever  a  lamp  is  sold  or  replaced, 
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an  entry  covering  this  lamp  is  made  in  the  book.  The  purchaser 
is  warned  not  to  remove  bur  number,  as  by  so  doing  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  a  new  lamp  in  event  of  its  being  defective  or  burning 
out  in  an  unreasonably  short  time.  Should  the  lamp  be  defective, 
or  otherwise  bad,  and  he  returns  it  with  our  number  intact,  we 
refer  to  the  book  and  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  he  was 
the  original  purchaser,  the  date  on  which  it  was  sold — which,  we 
take  it.  was  the  date  on  which  it  went  into  service — and  whether  it 
was. paid  for  or  charged;  last,  but  not  least,  whether  or  not  he  is 
entitled  to  a  new  one. 

WTiile  we  do  not  give  free  renewals,  this  system  works 
equally  well  in  our  case  where  we  sell  tlie  lamp  and  make  good 
for  defective  ones.  Then,  again,  if  the  manufacturer  guarantees 
the  lamp  and  demands  that  all  defective  ones  be  returned  to  him. 
our  book  will  show  whicli  wc  had  to  make  good.  While  the 
method  has  its  disadvantages  in  so  far  that  it  is  considerable 
trouble  to  mark  up  the  lamps,  it  has  its  advantages  after  that. 

Jos.   SBCRmAK. 


The  best  method  of  marking  incandescent  lamps  is  to  stamp 
them  with  an  acid  stamp,  using  hydrofluoric  acid  partially  neu- 
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tralized  with  ammonium  carbonate,  the  acid  being  applied  to  tlie 
glass  after  it  has  been  heated  over  a  gas  stove.  Lamps  that  are 
broken  should  of  course  not  be  renewed,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  so  few  that  there  is  little  possibility  of  any  attempt  to 
defraud.  H.  B.  Gear. 

We  mark  ours  with  a  pencil,  as  we  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  stamp  that  will  fill  the  bill,  and  the  office  boy  is  about 
the  best  stamp  I  have  been  able  to  secure.       Feied  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Use  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  rubber  stamp,  making  it  a  rule 
to  exchange  new  lamps  for  marked  lamps  only.      M.  A.  Hogan. 

Several  of  our  customers  are  marking  incandescent  lamps, 
before  issue,  by  etching  on  the  glass  globes,  with  frosting  acid 
applied  with  a  rubber  stamp,  either  the  name  of  the  company  or 
some  emblem  with  the  words  "not  to  be  sold"  or  "this  lamp  never 
sold,"  the  object  being  to  provide  some  private  mark  that  will 
enable  the  owner  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  individual  lamps  found 
unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  others. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories. 

Make  your  free  renewals  conditional  on  the  return  of  old 
lamps,  and  charge  about  cost  for  any  other  lamps ;  then  the  other 
fellow  will  not  have  any  lamps  to  sell  as  junk. 

Douglass  Burnett. 

The  best  method  of  marking  incandescent  lamps  is  to  have 
the  initials  of  the  company  etched  on  the  glass  near  the  base  of 
the  lamp.  This  can  be  done  at  the  lamp  factory.  If  the  initials 
are  etched  near  the  base  of  the  lamp  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
light,  and  effectually  identifies  the  lamp. 

Thomas  S.  Richardson. 
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Z  1.  What  per  cent  of  regulation  is  Beonred  in  larg^  plaati 
doing  a  power  and  lighting  business? 

We  have  a  water-power  plant  of  8oo-kw  capacity,  operated 
by  impulse  wheels  under  a  head  of  950  feet,  furnishing  current  for 
lighting  and  a  mixed  power  load,  including  mines.  Our  load,  on 
account  of  mine  hoists,  will  vary  instantly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200  kilowatts.  We  use  a  Lombard  governor.  Type  F,  and  a  T  A 
voltage-regulator.  We  get  a  regulation  at  the  power  house  within 
two  per  cent.  F.  N.  Averill. 

Two  per  cent  would  be  fair. 

Augusta  Ry.  and  Elec.  Co. 

Two  per  cent.  C.  W.  Koiner. 


Z  2.  What  is  being  done,  and  how,  to  utilize  the  ezhauit 
from  gas  engine  for  hot-water  heating  t 

Jacket  water  may  be  used  in  connection  with  forced  circula- 
tion of  hot-water  heating  systems. 

Exhaust  gases  may  heat  water  in  specially  constructed  heat- 
ers. This  water,  with  jacket  water,  is  of  considerable  value  for 
heating  purposes.  The  same  water  is  used  over  and  over,  savii^ 
cost  of  water  when  water  is  bought  or  pumped. 

F.  N.  Jewett. 


The  circulating  water  from  the  cylinders  of  a  gas  engine  is 
often  used  as  boiler  feed  in  a  plant  using  both  steam  and  gas  en- 
gines. This  hot  water  is  also  used  to  feed  the  steam  boiler  used 
in  producer  plants  to  blow  steam  through  the  producer. 

W.  R.  Collier. 
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Z  3.  Are  prodnoer-gas  plants  complete  with  en^e  more 
economical  in  units  of  75  to  126  horse-power  than  steam  plants 
of  equal  size  ? 

Some  manufacturers  claim  as  low  as  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
of  coal  per  hp-hour,  and  tests  show  this  to  be  about  accurate.  If 
ihe  full  economy  were  one  pound  per  hp-hour  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  than  any  steam  plant  could  do.  even  in  much  larger 
sizes.  W.  R.  Collier. 

Z  4,  Given  a  town  of  3000  population  wanting  an  electric- 
light  plant,  and  having  natural  gas  piped  and  sold  at  IS  cents 
per  1000  feet,  with  coal  delivered  at  $2.00  per  ton,  what  shall  I 
install  in  the  way  of  engines,  boilers  and  generators  to  justify 
an  investment? 


Install  gas-engine-driven  dynamos. 


G.  B.  Lelamd. 


It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  plant  in  a  town  of  3000  popu- 
lation would  justify  the  investment  required,  even  if  there  were 
no  competition  whatever.  With  natural  gas  competition  at  15 
cents  per  jooo,  its  finish  is  in  plain  sight.  H.  T.  Hartman. 


Use  natural  gas. 


R.  N.  KlUBALL. 


Z  5.  Under  equal  conditions  of  total  current  generated  in 
S4  hours,  management,  cost  of  coal  and  supplies,  type  of  engines, 
boilers  and  auxiliary  machinery,  can  a  central  station  doing 
an  exclusive  business  in  alternating'Current  commercial  and  street 
lighting,  deliver  a  kilowatt-hour  at  switchboard  at  the  same 
cost  that  would  prevail  in  a  direct-corrent  street  railway  station ! 

All  other  things  being  equal,  except  that  the  dynamos  in  one 
station  are  alternators  and  Ihe  dynamos  in  another  station  are 
direct-current  generators,  the  cost  of  a  kilowatt-hour  at  the 
switchboard  ought  to  be  the  same.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  conditions  are  ordinarily  not  equal  when  a  com- 
parison is  made  between  an  electric-lighting  plant  and  a  street- 
railway  plant,  because  the  load  factor  will  differ  even  though  tlie 
remaining  features  may  be  made  equal  for  the  two  stations. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 
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Under  the  conditions  mentioned  the  lighting  station  would 
probably  be  under  the  disadvantage  of  operating  the  entire  twenty- 
four  hours  to  produce  a  g'iven  amount  of  current,  while  the  rail- 
way company  generates  the  sanie  amount  in  eighteen  hours  or 
less,  so  its  load  factor  would  be  considerably  better  than  that  of  the 
lighting  company  unless  the  number  of  cars  operated  were  small, 
in  which  case  it  might  be  much  worse.  Ordinarily,  a  lighting 
company  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  much  worse 
than  the  comparative  load  factors  would  indicate,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  against  its  being  able  to  operate  as  cheaply  on  thai 
account,  while  it  has  had  an  even  more  serious  disadvantage  in 
the  matter  of  fixed  charges.  H.  T.  Hartmav. 


It  depends  on  load  factor. 


R.  N.  KiMBAlX. 


Z  6.  A  town  of  10,000  inhtbitants  has  a  waterfall  10 
miles  distant,  capable  of  supplying  500  brake  horse-power  on 
water-wheel  shaft  9  months  of  the  year,  but  power  may  be 
diminished  to  200  horse-power  daring  part  of  the  other  three 
months;  there  is  a  possible  market  in  the  town  for  1000  kilo* 
watts  for  traction,  light  and  factory  motors.  Asituning  that 
an  auxiliary  steam  plant  be  located  in  the  town,  what  kind  of 
voltage  and  corrent  should  be  adopted? 

Adopt  the  6o-cycle,  3-phase,  4-wire,  4000-volt  system  in  the 
city,  but  transmit  the  energy  from  tlie  water-power  plant  by 
3-phase,  3-wire,  60-cyde  at  10,000  volts.  C.  A.  KEU.ER. 

Three-phase,  60-cyclc  current,  generated  at  your  water-power 
plant  at  6600  volts  without  transformers,  stepped  down  in  town  to 
Z300  for  distribution. 

Steam  plant.  2200  volts,  same  as  above,  arranged  to  syn- 
chronize with  your  water-power  plant.  F.  N.  Averill. 

Z  7.  Can  a  water-power  plant  of  400  to  500  horse-power, 
costing  $160,000,  saccesifnlly  compete  with  a  steam  station  of 
half  the  cost  with  ooal  (lignite  at  f  1.00  per  ton)  T 


I  think  not.     With  so  high  a  hrst  cost  you  would  have  to 
keep  your  plant  at  full  load  all  the  time.    We  use  lignite  at  times 
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of  low  waler  and  can  run  as  low  as  nine  and  onc-lliird  pounds  per 
kilowatt-hour.  L.  E.  Watson. 

The  probabilities  are  that,  taking  fixed  charges  into  account, 
the  steam  station  would  be  the  more  economical  of  the  two  under 
the  conditions  mentioned.  Whether  it  could  "successfully  com- 
pete" would  depend  more  on  the  amount  of  business  available  and 
on  the  ccMnparative  efficiencies  of  management  than  on  the  switch- 
board cost.  The  fact  thai  the  two  plants  are  so  small  would  indi- 
cate conditions  under  which  neither  plant  could  make  operating 
expenses  under  active  competition.  H.  T.  Hartman. 

Z  8.  Is  there  a  municipal  electric-light  plant  in  this 
country  operated  economically  and  sucoessf uUy  t  If  so,  state 
where  and  give  yonr  authority. 

The  trouble  with  most  municipal  plants  is  an  excess  of  econ- 
omy. Too  many  charges  belonging  to  the  lighting  plant  arc  paid 
by  other  departments. 

See  municipal  reports,  city  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

J.  M.  Cartwright. 

Z  9.  (a)  What  percentage  of  the  normal  dlreot-current 
voltage  ii  soffloient  to  bring  a  rotary  converter  of  standard  design 
up  to  rated  speed;  (b)  vhat  percentage  of  the  normal  alter- 
nating-corrcnt  pressure  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  synchronoiu 
machine  of  standard  design  up  to  rated  speed  ( 


About  33  per  cent 


B.  Jauicson. 


Apprr>ximately  half  voltage  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  syn- 
chronous motor  generator  up  to  speed  from  the  altenoating-cur- 
rent  side.  The  Edison  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  op  Boston. 

Z  10.  Under  what  conditions  do  you  consider  fly-wheel 
insurance  desirable  or  necessary  for  oentral  stations? 

When  engineer  in  charge  does  not  keep  his  safety  cams  in 
operation  on  Corliss  engines  and  when  using  high  (rotative)  speed 
engines  with  no  safety  devices.    With  Corliss  enp  ifety 
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cams  prc^rly  set  and  collar  out  from  under  governor,  no  danger 
need  be  feared  from  a  runaway  engine,  either  by  breaking  of  main 
belt  or  governor  belt.  Chas,  N.  Shaw. 

The  best  insurance  is  a  good  engine  stop. 

G.  6.  Lelano. 

Z  11.  Is  there  a  possible  market  for  electricity  in  influenc- 
ing the  growth  of  vegetation  t 

One  of  my  customers  has  used  these  arc  lights  for  a  number 
of  winters  over  his  greenhouses  in  order  to  force  the  growth  of  his 
lettuce  and  has  found  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

F.  Ellwood  Smith. 

According  to  the  Electrical  Age  of  April,  1905,  "electricity, 
in  the  growth  of  plants,  has  been  found  useful  for  forcing  and 
increasing  the  yield,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  a  foreign  grower 
is  said  to  have  found  that  by  the  use  of  colored  globes  on  arc  lights 
the  coloring  of  the  flowers  can  be  altered.  A  red  globe  gives  a 
more  intense  color  and  a  yellow  globe  a  more  delicate  color." 

E.  A.  Taylor. 

No.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Z  12.  Has  any  one  fonnd  a  satisfactory  time  switch  for 
switching  on  and  off  multiple  arc  or  incandesoent  lamps  and 
signs  T 

We  are  using  a  switch  that  is  made  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  that 
is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  G.  B.  Leland. 

See  answer  to  question  S  28. 

The  Philadelphi.\  Elec.  Co. 

Answered  in  question  S  28.  G.  E.  Palmer. 

There  are  several.  Douglass  Burnett. 
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Z  13.    What  kind  of  wagon  or  oart  is  best  suited,  for  trouble 
work,  and  ikonld  it  have  a  gong^T 


Z  14.  (a)  What  views  are  now  held  on  the  advisability  of 
testing  apparatus  to  a  point  above  working  pressure?  (b)  Does 
a  breakdown  test  mean  a  deterioration  from  that  period  on? 


Breakdown  tests  of  one-minute  duration  at  not  to  exceed 
twice  the  working  voltage  are  very  frequently  made  on  high- 
tension  apparatus  and  cable.  Breakdown  test  does  not  mean 
deterioration  if  design  is  good  and  above  limits  are  not  exceeded. 

P.  JUNKERSFELD. 


It  is  generally  accepted  as  necessary  to  make  a  test  of  the 
disruptive  strength  of  the  insulation  of  the  apparatus,  for  which 
purpose  the  pressure  must  go  above  the  working  pressure.  The 
desirable  manner  of  making  such  tests  is  discussed  in  the  Stand- 
ardization Report  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, which  will  probably  be  found  in  volume  19  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Institute,  beginning  at  page  1075.  Pamphlet  copies 
of  this  report  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Pope, 
Secretary,  95  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 


Z  15.  Is  it  praotioal  and  safe  to  operate  a  'phone-ringing 
oironit  as  a  shunt  across  a  number  of  lights  in  series  on  a  direot- 
cnrrent  eirouitt 


It  is  practicable,  but  it  is  not  safe. 

DuGALD  C.  Jackson. 


It  has  been  operated  practically,  but  not  generally,  on  account 
of  the  underwriters  condemning  it. 

The  Phii-adelphia  Elec.  Co. 
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Yes ;  but  a  relay  and  extra  battery  circuit  is  better. 
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Fred  B.  Sh.\rpe. 

Z  16.    What  is  a  good  lioiiie-iiiade  poliih  for  hot  bran  and 
steel? 


Z  17.  How  many  candle  feet  are  required  for  satiifactory 
service  in  the  following'  classes  of  buildings :  Churches,  libraries, 
bedrooms,  ballrooms,  etc.? 

Have  found  the  following  rule  a  good  one : 

For  fair  light,  i  i6-cp  tamp  for  550  cubic  feet 
"    good    "      I     "         "       "     500      "       " 
"    bright "      I 450  lo  475  cubic  feet 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  color  of  interior,  a  blue  interior 
being  the  most  difficult  to  light.  A.  Peters. 

For  rooms  requiring  a  high  degree  of  illumination,  such  as 
drafting  rooms,  try  2.5  watts  per  square  foot;  for  rooms  in  .which 
reading  is  done  and  goods  are  well  displayed,  try  two  watts;  for 
outdoor  service,  such  as  railroad  yards,  try  one  watt. 

Douglass  Burnett. 
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Churches — A  mininiuiii  of  one  caiidlc-foot  on  a  plane  four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  where  an  ordinary  hymn  book  is 
held,  will  give  satisfactory  illumination.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised,  however,  that  the  lights  are  so  placed  that  the  shadow 
of  the  person's  bofly  will  not  interfere  so  as  to  cut  down  this 
illumination.  In  other  words,  the  concentration  of  light  in  a 
large  chamlcHcr  is  strictly  to  be  avoided. 

I.ibrarit-s — A  general  illumination  of  not  less  than  one  candle- 
foot,  and  on  top  of  this  should  be  superimposed  for  desk  lighting 
an  illumination  of  not  exceeding  three  canflle-fect.  Too  much 
illumination  on  the  desks  is  strictly  to  be  avoided,  as  same  is  tire- 
some to  the  eye  and  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid. 

Bedrooms — The  illumination  of  the  bedroom  can  fall  as  low 
as  one-half  candle-foot  at  points  and  still  be  satisfactory.  In 
places,  however,  such  as  over  the  dresser,  tables,  et  crctera,  the 
illumination  should  be  raised  to  two  candle-feet. 

Ballrooms — An  illumination  of  not  less  than  two  candle-feet 
should  be  allowed  for.  The  illumination  should  be  uniform  and 
should  come  from  a  number  of  diflferent  outlets,  not  being  cen- 
tered in  one  large  center  light. 

In  all  of  the  above  cases  the  effect  of  the  interior  decoration, 
walls,  ct  catera,  should  be  strictly  borne  in  mind,  and  llie  candle- 
feet  should  be  reckoned  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
reflections.  V,  R.  Lansinch. 

Z  18.  What  shoald  be  the  ratio  of  the  rated  generating 
ospaoity  to  the  maximum  load  in  central-station  systems! 

Over  loo  per  cent ;  the  excess  to  be  determined  by  the  number 
and  capacity  of  available  reserve  units. 

D0UGt.ASS    BlJRNETT. 


A  central  station  should  have  sufficient  generating  capacity 
so  that  it  would  still  be  able  to  supply  its  maximum  demand  in  case 
of  the  breakdown  of  any  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  station.  Three 
or  four  units,  aJl  of  the  same  size,  would  make  a  convenient  ar- 
rangement in  building  a  new  station.  The  load  increases  sn 
rapidly,  however,  that  an  equipment  that  seemed  ample  five  years 
ago  would  now  form  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  outfit 
required  to  meet  present  conditions.  H-  T.  Hartman. 

V    2-33 
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Z  1&.  How  can  rotary  converters  used  on  light  and  power 
systems  be  started  from  the  altemating-cnrrent  side  with  the 
least  amount  of  effect  upon  the  voltage  of  the  line? 

By  the  use  of  a  starting  motor  of  proper  size,  liaving  variable 
resistance  in  armature  circuit.  Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

If  the  rotary  is  to  be  started  directly  from  the  altemating- 
currcJit  side,  then  the  use  of  a  starting  motor  having  economical 
siarting  conditions  would  be  the  most  suitable  mcaiis  for  starting 
and  bringing  ihe  rotary  tip  to  speed.  The  direct  application  of  the 
alternating  current  to  the  rotary  converter  itself  will  require  prob- 
ably from  three  to  five  times  as  much  current  from  the  line  as  in 
the  caee  of  the  starting  motor.  In  case  a  small  motor-generator 
can  be  installed  for  furnishing  direct  current  for  starting,  then 
the  effect  on  the  alternating-current  system  would  probably  be  a 
mininmm,  as  the  motor- generator  set  can  be  started  light  with  a 
very  small  current,  and  the  rotary  can  afterward  be  started  by 
direct  atrrent  from  the  starting  set  with  almost  no  effect  on  the 
alternating-current  system. 

There  is  another  method  of  starting  which  has  lately  been 
put  out  in  a  small  number  of  cases.  In  this  method  the  rotar>' 
is  started  by  means  of  a  single-phase  series  type  motor  with  a 
commutator.  Such  a  motor,  having'  series  characteristics,  can 
develop  a  ccMnparatively  high  torque  at  start  with  considerably 
less  current  than  required  by  an  induction  motor.  With  this  ar- 
rangement a  rotar>*  can  be  started  with  a  pull  on  the  alternating- 
current  s>stcni  equal  lo  at>out  eight  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  rated 
capacity  of  the  rotary. 

The  Westinchouse  Elec  and  Mfg.  Co. 

A  separate  motor  for  starting  will  be  the  best  means  for  the 
alieniating-current  side  to  accomplish  the  result  specified,  but 
the  rotar>  is  possible  of  very  much  easier  starting  conditions  from 
the  direct- current  side. 

The  Edison  Elec  Ill'g  Co.  of  Boston. 


The  simplest  arrangement  is  to  have  taps  on  the  secondaries 
of  the  transformers  giving  one-half  potential,  which  will  allow 
the  rotary  to  start  with  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  full-load 
current. 
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If  a  compensator  is  used  it  is  generally  installed  in  the 
primary  circuits  of  the  step-down  transformers.  In  either  case, 
a  double-throw  starting  switch  is  employed,  which  when  thrown 
one  way  connects  the  armature  of  the  rotary  to  the  lower  starting 
voltage.  E.  F.  Legge. 

The  best  practice  for  starting  rotary  converters  with  minimum 
line  disturbance  is  generally  conceded  to  be  by  means  of  a  small 
induction  motor,  belted,  geared  or  direct  connected  to  the  shaft  of 
the  rotary,  'lliis  motor  should  have  a  slightly  higher  speed  than 
that  of  the  rotary  converter  when  in  synchronism. 

M.  Carrington. 


Z  20.  An  Edison  S-wire  system  is  fed  by  rotary  converterfl 
or  motor  generators  through  transmission  lines  from  a  high- 
tension  polyphase  generating  station.  What  is  the  best  and 
qnlokest  method  of  starting  np  after  a  partial  or  total  shut-down 
occurring  at  the  time  of  the  peak? 

This  depends  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  shut-down.  If 
the  shut-down  is  complete  and  there  are  no  storage  batteries  on 
the  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  from  the  alternating-cur- 
rent end.  This  can  probably  best  be  done  by  closing  the  high- 
tension  switches  at  both  the  generating  and  sub-.station  end  and 
then  starting  up  the  generator,  letting  the  sub-station  apparatus 
come  up  to  speed  with  the  generator.  If  the  shut-down  is  only 
partial,  or  if  there  are  batteries  that  keep  the  system  alive,  it  will 
probably  save  time  to  start  machines  from  the  direct-current  end. 
As  a  rule,  a  rotar>*  or  motor-generator  supplying  direct  current 
can  be  run  from  tlic  direct-current  end  and  brought  up  to  syn- 
chronous speed  when  the  'bus  voltage  is  as  low  as  25  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  normal  amount. 

The  limiting  feature  in  coimcction  with  starting  up  from  a 
low  direct-current  voltage  is  generally  the  voltage  required  to 
operate  auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  $>'nchronizers  and  remote- 
controlled  oil  switches.  Tests  should  be  made  to  determine  tlic 
lowest  voltage  at  which  the  auxiliary  apparatus  used  in  connec- 
tion with  rotaries  or  motw-generators  will  operate.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  have  at  least  one  rotary  or  motor-generator  arranged 
for  starting  from  the  altemating-carrent  end  at  fnll  line  pressure, 
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since  conditions  are  likely  to  arise  when  one  substation  will  be 
shut  down  and  the  system  supplied  by  it  practically  dead,  while 
on  account  of  other  load  on  the  generating  station  it  is  not  possible 
to  start  a  generator  at  a  low  pressure  for  the  purpose  o£  getting  in 
service  the  one  sitbstation  that  is  disabled.         W.  G.  Carlton. 


Z  21.  What  indncementi  are  offered  by  electric'lighting' 
oompajues  in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  to  owners  of 
dwelling-honse  properties  in  the  built-up  sections  of  the  city,  to 
encourage  and  induce  them  to  wire  their  properties? 

The  best  inducement  that  can  be  offered  to  owners  of  build- 
ings to  wire  them  for  electric  service  is  for  the  ccwnpany  to  do 
this  wiring  on  the  installment  plan  and  sublet  it  to  local  concerns, 
paying  the  contractors  cash  when  work  is  completed  and  taking 
pay  from  the  customer  in  installments.  R  G.  Proutt. 

Would  recommend  persistent  personal  soliciting. 

D.  O'CONNEU- 

By  seeing  that  competitive  bids  from  wiring  contractors  are 
submitted,  that  the  prices  are  reasonable,  and  that  the  system  of 
wiring  proposed  is  a  pnjpcr  one.  We  have  succeeded  within  the 
last  year  or  so  in  having  all  new  three-story  houses  wired,  and 
have  broken  the  ice  on  Iwo-story  houses.  These  latter  arc  erected 
in  rows  of  from  lO  to  150  here,  as  there  is  no  tenement  district. 
We  statled  at  $25  f>er  house,  and  are  now  down  to  $19.  We  have 
an  understanding  with  the  wiring  contractors  that  where  there 
are  bay  windows  or  outside  rooms,  a  'bus  line  shall  be  established 
at  our  expense,  and  the  wiring  lead  shall  be  brought  out  for  con- 
venient connection  to  the  'bus  line.  We  then  only  have  one  trans- 
former for  the  row  of  houses,  connected  by  a  single  set  of  sec- 
ondaries. We  make  no  minimum  charge,  and  furnish  incandes- 
cent lamp  renewals  free.  Douglass  Burnett. 

Z  22.  What  inducements  do  electric-hghting  companies  in 
large  cities  in  the  United  States  offer  to  architects,  contractors 
and  builders,  to  encourage  them  to  include  electric-light  wiring^ 
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in  their  plans   and   specifioationa   for   all   new   dwelling-house 
operations  7 

Wc  assist  the  architects,  contractors  and  builders  in  every 
possible  way  by  advising  as  to  the  best  arrangement  and  number 
of  lamps,  and  if  necessary  getting  specifications  and  bids  on 
wiring.  We  make  frequent  calls  at  architects'  offices,  and  have 
them  on  our  mailing  list  for  all  printed  matter  issued.  We  also 
canvass  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  buildings. 

DouuLAss  Burnett. 

We  offer  to  draw  up  the  plans  and  specification  for  the 
wiring  free  of  charge  is  all.  Fred  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Would  recommend  man  on  the  spot.  D.  O'Connell. 

Z  23.  What  arrangements  are  made  by  eleotric-light  00m- 
panies  doing  contracting  work,  or  supervising  the  work  of  elec- 
trical contractors,  to  comply  with  the  underwriters*  rule  requiring 
twitch  and  fuse-box  at  point  of  entrance  of  wires  to  building 
to  be  so  placed  as  to  cut  off  current  from  all  devices,  including 
meter,  and  yet  protect  the  meter  from  short-circuit  on  the  interior 
wiring?  Are  two  sets  of  fuses  used,  one  ahead  of  and  one 
behind  the  meter?    If  so,  how  is  bridging  the  meter  prevented? 

The  general  arrangement  of  fuse  blocks  an<l  switches  at 
entrance  is  something  like  this  in  small  buildings;  large  ones  arc 
more  elaborate:  Service  is  brought  to  a  main  line  cut-out.  then 
to  a  double-pole  switch,  then  to  meter  loop,  then  lo  branch  cut- 
outs.   Cut-outs  all  enclosed  in  fireproof  cabinets  where  (wssible. 

H.  N.  Crandall. 


If  the  service  switch  is  provided  with  a  fuse  on  the  service 
end  of  liic  switch  that  is  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  line 
and  the  meter,  this  fuse  affords  ample  protection  to  tlie  meter  from 
any  short-circuit  on  the  interior  wiring.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
using  two  sets  of  fuses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  meter. 

H.  B.  Gear. 


Si« 
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The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  meter  bridging  is 
to  put  in  a  sealed  service  cabinet,  sealed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
meters.  H.  J.  Gille. 

Do  not  think  the  rule  is  intended  to  exact  protection  for 
meter  from  interior  wiring  beyond  the  distributing  cabinet. 

D.   O'CONNELU 

We  enforce  the  code  lo  the  letter  and  require  a  standard  meter 
loop  behind  the  main  switch  and  cut-out  box,  also  brackets  on  the 
house  50  service  wires  may  be  pulled  up  tight. 

Frrd  M.  Lege,  Jr. 

Z  24.  Would  it  not  be  more  advantageone  if  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  wonld  establish  standard  centres  for 
the  length  of  enclosed  fuses  and  require  all  manufacturers  to 
adhere  to  itt 


Yes. 


Fred  B.  Sh.^rpe. 


Yes ;  a  standard  terminal  should  also  be  agreed  upon. 

ClIAftLESTON  CONSOL.  Ry.,  GaS  AND  EUEC  Co. 


The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  already  estab- 
lished standard  dimensions  for  enclosed  fuses.  Fuses  made  up 
in  accordance  with  these  requirements  arc  known  as  the  National 
Electrical  Code  fuses  and  are  made  by  all  standard  manufacturers. 

George  H.  Jokes. 

Yes.  This  would  not  only  assist  the  jobbers  and  manufac- 
turers, but  it  would  assist  the  central-station  repair  and  trouble 
man.  A.  Balsley. 

Z  29.  An  electrical  plant  operating  3*pha5e  system  has  its 
city  divided  into  districts,  each,  supplied  from  one  of  its  phases  and 
i  neutral  wire.  With  tliis  system  wonld  it  be  preferable  to  nae 
lingle-phase  or  3-phase  induction  motors,  the  3'phase  moton 
necessitating  expense  of  running  the  additional  phases? 

I  would  advise  three-phase  motors  unless  they  are  very  small. 
Single-phase  motors  unbalance  the  system.       H.  N.  Crandalu 
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If  the  power  load  can  be  fairly  well  divided  among  the  three 
phases,  the  single-phase  installations  have  some  advantages,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  transformers  and  meters.  Single-phase 
motors  are,  however,  rather  less  reliable  and  more  complicated 
than  three-phase,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  expensive.  Just 
now,  the  weight  of  authority  would  probably  be  found  in  favor  of 
three-phase  motors  in  sizes  above  five  horse-power. 

Ralph  R.  Laxton. 

It  is  certainly  preferable  to  run  single-phase  motors  up  to 
at  least  10  horse-power,  even  in  a  three-phase  system,  both  on 
account  of  the  smaller  cost  of  transformers  and  the  smaller 
maintenance  expense.  H.  J.  Meyer. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  use  single-phase  motors  on  account 
of  the  saving  in  transformer  cost  and  losses,  and  simplified  meter 
and  other  connections.  A.  R.  MacKinnon. 

The  use  of  single-phase  induction  motors  in  sizes  up  to  15 
horse-power  should  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  Tlie  three-phase 
motors  not  only  call  for  an  additional  wire,  but  also  for  one  or  two 
additional  transformers,  thus  calling  for  additional  fixed  charges 
to  the  station.  A.  Balsley. 
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QUESTIONS 
A 

Q««TioM  Buildings 

A  I  Does  it  pay  to  build  brick  or  stone  substations  for  mines  and 
smelters? — p.  3. 

A  2  What  is  the  best  floor  construction  for  different  types  of  central 
stations? — p.  4. 

A  3  What  kind  of  roof  construction  on  brick  engine-room  is  best; 
one  that  will  not  drop  condensation  on  dynamos ;  one  that  will 
be   fireproof  ? — p.    5, 

A  4  What  kind  of  roofing  is  best  for  a  station  roof  that  is  flat,  but 
with  sufficient  pitch  to  allow  water  to  run  to  conductor  pipe? 
-p.  6. 

A  5  What  is  the  best  fireproof  and  non-corroding  covering  for  boiler- 
rooms? — p.  6. 

A  6  Why  does  a  tin  roof  pit  and  rust  through  near  a  water  storage 
(hot)  on  the  roof,  while  the  rest  remains  good? — p.  7. 

A  7  Is  the  expenditure  in  hand-power  cranes,  and  resulting  expendi- 
tures in  extra  strength  and  height  of  walls,  warranted  in 
buildings  for  rotary-converter  or  motor-generator  substations? 
—p.  7. 

A  8  Is  there  any  satisfactory  battery-room  floor  material  other  than 
vitrified  tile  or  brick  in  use?  If  so,  what  is  the  method  used 
in  laying? — p.  9. 

B 

Water-Wheels,  Water-Power,   Etc. 

B     I     Is  there  any  remedy  for  anchor  ice? — p.  10. 

B  2  Is  there  a  method  of  preventing  slush  ice  from  forming  on  water- 
wheels? — p.  12. 

B  3  I  have  a  7S-foot  head  of  water  and  want  to  develop  a  maximum 
of  150  horse-power,  but  will  use  from  40  to  75  horse-power 
most  of  the  time.  What  would  be  the  best  sizes  of  water- 
wheels? — p.  13. 

B  4  What  is  the  general  efficiency  of  a  water-power  plant  at  low 
heads? — p.  13. 

B  5  What  heads  arc  most  suitable  (a)  for  turbines?  (b)  for  imptUte 
wheels? — p.  14. 

B  6  What  instruments  and  what  method  are  best  for  recording  the 
head  of  water  where  instrument  for  recording  height  above 
the  dam  must  be  located  a  considerable  distance  from  power 
station,  and  where  head  is  often  cut  down  by  back-water  in 
tail  race? — p.   14. 
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B    8 


B    9 


B  10 


B  II 


B   13 


B  13 


B  16 
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What  per  cent  variation  of  speed  can  be  reasonably  expected  in 
practice  on  waitr-whecls  driving  a  railway  load,  the  wheels 
being  equipped  with  Lombard  governors? — p.  15. 

How  close  can  a  watcr-svhccl  governor  be  made  to  regulate  nnder 
low  heads  ((rom  7  to  30  feet)  operating  on  wheel  having  bal- 
anced register  gates  and  a  momentary  load  change  of  50  per 
cent  of  the   wheel   capacity? — p.    15. 

(a)  Why  IS  wood  used  as  a  bearing  in  watcr-whceU?  (b)  What 
is   the  best   lubricant   for   such    bearings? — p.    16. 

Has  any  practical  method  been  in  use  to  take  the  place  of  bevel 
gears  on  water-wheel  transmission  on  wheels  of  100  horse- 
power and  larger? — p.  i6, 

What  percentage  of  the  power  is  lost  in  a  bevel  mortise  wheel 
set  on  a  vertical  water-wheel? — p.  17. 

How  many  month*  can  a  water-power  plant  aSord  to  use  a  steam 
auxiliary? — p.    17. 

In  a  protected  water-power  development  using  a  dam  and  head 
20  feet  high  what  objections  would  there  be  to  making  the 
power-house  a  pan  of  the  dam  when  the  natural  conditions  ore 
favorable? — p.  18. 

What  percentage  of  friction  is  there  in  a  rope  drive  from  vertical 
water-wheel  to  horizontal  shaft? — p.   19. 

In  a  water-power  plant  where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  floor 
space  is  it  profitable  to  belt  or  gear  the  generator  to  the  water- 
wheel  on  a  300-ki!owatt  generator?     Give  reasons. — p.  19. 

Js  it  good  engineering  to  erect  four  or  more  water-wheels  on  one 
horizontal  shaft  in  order  to  get  speed  under  low  heads  for 
direct  connection  to  generator? — p.  ao. 

What  is  the  safc<it  means  of  preventing  bursting  of  penstock  when 
watcr-whccl  gates  arc  suddenly  closed? — p.  30. 


Feed  Water,  Heatfjis  and  Pomps 

C     I     Please  give  a  forinulu  for  boiler  compound   for  water  in  which 

there  is  a  heavy  lime  deposit. — p.  21. 
C    2    Which  is  preferable^io  irejit  the  water  before  it  enters  boilers 

or  to  use  a  high-fire  kerosene  and  mechanical  cleaner? — p.  33. 
C    3    Does  not  kerosene  oil,  being   itself  n  condensation   from  a   still, 

vaporize  before  any  benefit  is  derived  when  fed  into  working 

boilers  to  prevent  scale? — p.  23. 
C    4    Why  do  hoiler-fecd  pipes  coAt  on  the  inside  with  magnesia  at  the 

end  in&idc  the  boiler  more  than  they  do  anywhere  in  the  mo 

of  the  pipe? — p.  24. 
C    5    How  would  you  keep  feed-water  pipes  clear  of  scale  where  the 

water  is  exceptionally  lull  of  magnesia  carbonate? — p.  25, 
C    6    Is  it  good  engineering  to  place  heater  between  engine  and  con- 
denser?— p.  26. 
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What  kind  of  coal  is  the  better  to  ust.  from  an  economical  stand- 
point, rice  or  buckwhcit,  when  thj  ditlcrcnce  in  price  is  $1.50 
to  $2.oo  prr  ton? — p.  41. 

In  a  hand*fircd  plant,  with  limited  boiler  capacity,  which  is  con- 
sidcrcii  Ihc  cheapest  fuel,  bituminous  scr«nings.  run  of  mine 
or  lump? — p.  41. 

What  experience  have  you  had  with  use  of  s!ack  ct»a]  in  connec- 
tion with  automatic  stokers,  and  what  grade  have  you  found 
most  ialisfaclory,  very  fine  slack,  nu'xture  of  slack  and  pea.  or 
slacU.  pea  and  ntit,  or  only  pea  or  nut  sizes? — p.  42. 

With  a  snmke  ordinance  in  force,  and  with  fuel  prices  as  fol- 
lows— bitnniinoiis  {run  of  mine).  $2.95  per  ton;  anthracite,  pea, 
%i-y^  P*!"  lf*n ;  anthracite  No.  1,  buckwhcit,  $.2.70  per  ton; 
anthracite  No,  1,  buckwheat,  $2.05  per  ton ;  anthracite  No.  3, 
buckwheat,  $l.Bo  per  ton — which  would  be  the  more  economical 
fuel  or  mixture  10  use  (a)  with  natural  draft,  (b)  with  forced 
draft?— p.  4^ 

(a)  Do  you  weigh  your  coal  as  it  comes  from  barge  or  cars  and 
check  up  bill  of  lading  for  weight?  ib)  What  redress  has 
been  obtained  in  case  of  :>hortagc? — p.  44. 

(a)  What  success  has  been  met  with  by  companies  who  buy  coal 
on  the  basis  of  the  heat  valuer  contained  therein,  determined 
by  calorimeter  test  and  chemical  analysis?  (b)  What  is  the 
standard  specifii'ation  for  he.-it  value  and  cheniicnl  analysis, 
and  what  pcnalry  is  imposed  for  nnn-fulfillnient  of  contract 
made  on  above  basis?  (c)  What  is  the  method  uwd  for  the 
sampling  of  the  coal,  and  (d)  wha.t  is  the  method  of  settling 
differences  shown  liy  analysis  made  by  several  chemists,  which 
do  not  check  with  each  other? — p.  45. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  tiring  coke?  In  a  plant  where  both 
coke  and  soft  coal  must  be  used  should  the  two  fuels  be  mixed 
or  fired  separately? — p,  47. 

Is  one  and  a  half  loads  ot  pine  wfxid  excessive  for  a  seven  hours' 
run  with  an  average  load  of  26  amperes.  lioo  volts? — p.  48. 

Is  peat  in  practical  use  as  power  fuel  in  the  United  States? — p.  49. 

Have  you  had  experience  with  oil  as  a  fuel?  If  50,  I»ow  has  the 
cost  compared  with  coal,  taking  into  consirieraiion  all  labor 
and  handling  factors?  Have  you  had  any  trouble  by  reason 
of  uncertain  deliveries?— p.  49, 

Can  bituminous  coal  be  prevented  from  heating  by  inserting  per- 
forated pipes  in  the  coal  and  forcing  air  through  it  at  stated 
intervals,  or  by  any  method  of  ventilation? — p.  50. 

Is  it  safe  to  store  bituminous  screenings  within  the  boiler-room? 
If  so.  how  much  may  safely  be  stored,  and  liow  long  can  it 
remain  in  storage? — p.  51. 

Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  standard  by  which  to  judge 
the  value  of  coal :  Percentage  of  3A\  its  size  or  heating  power? 
— P   51 
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What  is  the  cost  of  crushing  and  conveying  coal  per  ton  in  sta- 
tions where  tw  hand  shoveling  is  necessary? — p.  52. 

In  a  steam  plant  with  35  per  cent  load  factor,  non-condensing, 
5  pounds  hack  pressure.  160  pounds  pressure,  200  degrees 
superheat,  aooo-kiluwait  capacity,  engines  20  feet  from  boilers, 
chain-grate  B.  &  \V,  stokers,  what  amount  of  run  of  mine  coal 
per  kilowatt-hour  at  station  "biis-hsrs?  System  direct-current, 
low-tension,  24  hours  per  day  run. — p.  S3- 

What  is  the  hest  methnd  of  firing  the  western  lignite,  that  th« 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  may  be  complete? — p.  $4. 

BOILEKS    AND    MECHANICAL    StOKERS 

What  is  a  good,  handy  rule  for  determining  horse-power  of 
boilers?— p.  54. 

Has  the  eflicicncy  of  boilers  been  increased  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  if  not,  why  not? — p.  57. 

What  is  the  rate  of  evaporaijon  per  pound  of  fuel  for  return 
tubular  and  internally  fired  marine-type  boilers?— p.  57. 

Ifi  a  Scotch  or  water-tube  boiler  best  adapted  to  operate  an  elec- 
tric plant  16  hours  daily,  variable  load? — p.  58. 

What  experience  has  been  had  with  spiral  or  otlicr  form  of  baffle 
plates  in  the  tubes  of  water-tube  boilers  and  feed-water  heal- 
ers?   Is  their  use  an  advantage  or  otherwise? — p.  591. 

Has  any  member  had  experience  with  corrugated  furnace  inter- 
nally fired  boilers,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  results? — p.  59. 

What  kind  of  burner  should  be  used,  and  how  should  the  boilers 
be  built  inside,  to  give  the  best  oil  combustion? — p.  59. 

What  special  features  would  be  required  in  a  furnace  designed 
to  bum  Iowa  block  coal? — p.  59L 

What  is  the  best  ratio  of  grate  to  heating  surface  in  a  wood-fired 
furnace,  and  how  much  wood  is  burned  per  square  foot  of 
grate  area? — p.  l5o; 

Give  any  records  of  experience  you  have  concerning  burning  of 
coal  in  an  electric-light  plant  at  3  rate  exceeding  30  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour. — p.  60, 

Arc  mechanical  stokers  recommended  for  small  plants  of,  say, 
from  too  to  500  horse-power?    Of  2500  horse-power? — p.  60. 

Is  there  an  actual  saving  in  using  stokers,  irrespective  of  cost  or 
quality  of  coal? — p.  62. 

What  is  the  gain  from  the  use  of  mechanical  stokers?  Is  the 
efficiency  of  the  boilers  increased?  With  stokers,  can  a  cheaper 
grade  of  coal  be  burned? — p.  63. 

What  is  the  cost  of  repairs  on  various  types  of  stoker  grates,  in- 
cluding repairs  to  brickwork,  inside  of  furnace?  In  answering 
state  make  and  borsc-powcr  of  boiler,  make  and  surface  of 
grate,  and  effective  draft,  whether  draft  is  natural,  induced  or 
forced. — p.  64. 
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Do  smoke- consumers  burn  the  smoke  or  prevent  the  making  of 
il  ?    Do  they  reduce  the  expense  of  running  the  boilers? — p.  64. 

Is  blowing  lliieti  with  steam  injurious  to  the  tubes,  and  if  so,  in 
what  way? — p.  65. 

Is  it  Iteiter  to  expand  boiler  tubes  with  boiler  full  or  empty? 
— 1>.  66. 

Is  there  any  other  method  in  use  giving  successful  results  for 
keeping  the  external  surfaces  of  tubes  free  from  soot  in  a 
waler-iube  boiler  of  the  B.ibcock  type  than  the  ordinary 
method  of  blowing  with  steam  or  air  (by  hand)  ? — p.  67. 

We  have  two  boilers  that  we  do  not  use;  what  is  ihc  best  way 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition — keep  them  filled  with  water. 
steam  them  once  a  month,  or  dr>-  them  out  and  let  them  re- 
main so  until  we  want  lo  use  them  again? — p.  67. 

Supposing  a  boiler  fire  had  been  ttanked  and,  bank  becoming  hot, 
pressure  had  risen;  also  that  safety  valve  had  stuck  and  pres- 
sure on  a  100-pound  hoiler  was  found  to  have  run  up  to,  say, 
175  pounds;  would  the  sudden  opening  of  safety  valve  be  at- 
tended  with   any   disastrous   results? — p.   70. 

Operating  three  boilers  loaded  at  peak,  is  it  economy  to  cut  off 
one  and  bank  when  load  falls  within  capacity  of  two? — p.  71. 

Has  any  one  tried  the  storage  of  heat  or  steam  in  a  large  boiler 
plant  by  banking  all  the  6res  but  one  and  supplying  steam 
from  that  one  to  maintain  pressure  in  the  idle  ones,  and  if  so, 
what  were  the  resuUa? — p.  72. 

What  is  the  principal  cause  of  and  remedy  for  rapid  deterioration 
in  axles  and  wheels  of  gravity* bucket  continuous  coal-aud-ash 
conveyor  systems?— p.  73. 

What  is  the  sniatlcst  amount  of  grate  surface,  measured  in  square 
feet  per  kilowatt,  required  to  produce  the  amount  of  steam  de> 
manded  at  the  time  of  the  peak  of  tlic  load? — p.  74. 

Are  there  any  furnaces  for  burning  bitiuniuous  coal  that  are 
absolutely  smokeless? — p.  75- 

In  a  central  station  having  an  annual  output  of  about  2,000,000 
ki  Iowa  It-hours  what  figure  would  represent  good  practice  in 
boiler-room  labor  per  kilowatt-hour.  coal  and  ashes  being  han- 
dled by  hand? — p.  76. 

Is  there  any  ciHcient  apparatus  on  the  market  for  directly  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  C0»  in  the  waste  gases  passing  from 
the  hoiler? — p.  76. 

What  is  the  proper  mixture  for  filling  fusible  plugs  in  boilers 
carr>nng  no  pounds  steam?  Pings  are  protection  against  low 
\*'ater. — p.  77. 

DoCf  a  clean,  smokeless  chimney  in  itself  possess  a  money  value 
through  its  effect  on  the  community?  In  other  words,  does 
it  represent  a  value  other  than  possible  saving  of  fuel  to  the 
owner? — p.  77. 
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Forced  Drati,  Blowers  and  Stacks 

Which  is  the  more  economical  system— forced  or  induced  draft? 

Why?— p.  ;a 
How  much  can  ih*-  capacity  of  a  battery  of  boilers  be  increased 

by  the  use  of  induced  draft  or  forced  draft? — p.  79. 
Is  there   an   acliial   gain   in   usmg   forced  or  induced   draft   over 

natural  draft,  with  grate  and  heating  surface  properly  propor- 
tioned for  forced  draft? — p,  80, 
Is  mechanical  ilraft  desirable  for  one  60-inch  by  t6-foot  fire-tube 

boiler,  worked  intermittently? — p.  80. 
Which  is  the  better  practice  in  a  station  of  600  horse-power — to 

use  forced  draft  and  economizers  or  to  have  a  good  chimney? 

—p.  81. 
Ha*  Lny  one  tried  an  all-concrete  stack,  or  a  concrete  stack  base 

with   smoke   tlue   entering   the  concrete,   without   having   same 

lined  with  fire-brick?    If  so,  what  has  been  the  result? — p.  83. 
What   is  the  minimum  allowable  height  for  the  lining  of  scU- 

supporiing  steel   slacks? — p.  83. 
What  is  the  value  of  mechanical-draft  apparatus  as  an  auxlHar? 

means  for  producing  excess  h»">iler  capacity  during  peak  of  the 

load?— p.  84. 


PiriNG,    CONDKNSERS,    EtC. 

G  I  What  ta  the  he«(  gasket  material  for  »tc3m  headers  carrying  super- 
heated steam  at   175  pounds  pressure? — p.  85, 

G  2  What  kind  of  gaskets  are  the  best  to  use  under  the  bonnets  of 
8-inch  to  16-inch  steam  vuK'es.  operating  under  180  pounds 
Iirctsurc.   with    15a   degrees   superheat? — p.   86. 

G  3  What  has  been  found  to  give  be^^t  results  for  making  and  keeping 
flange  ioints  light  on  steam  pipes  with  a  pressure  of  t5o  pounds 
or  more,  with  ».'\turatid  or  superheated  sleam? — p.  87, 

G  4  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  oi  using  globe  valves 
with  metal  di»cs  and  seats  on  a  steam  main  from  6  lo  13  inches 
in  size;  steam  preiiaure  150  pounds  with  100  degrees  or  more 
superheat? — p.  88. 

G  5  Wltai  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  spiral -riveted,  gaK-aniud  pipe 
for  exhauU  between  engine  and  condenser? — p,  88. 

G  6  Has  any  trouble  been  experienced,  from  eleclrolysif  or  other- 
wise, in  the  use  of  iron  liltings  in  connection  with  brass  pipe 
for  boiler-feed  lines? — p.  89. 

G  7  A  prominent  boiler  insurance  company  advocates  placing  the 
check  valve  before  ihe  stop  vaire  in  the  boilcr-fced  connection 
to  main  water  line.  Would  it  not  be  better  practice  to  reverse 
this  arrangeitirnl  ? — p.  89. 
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Is  it  as  avxssary  to  drip  steam  mains  carrying  &ui»erheated  steam 

as  those  carrying  saturated  steam? — p.  pi. 
Mtidcrn    practice   tends  toward   the  use  of  smaller   steam  lioe*. 
What  velocity  of  steam  should  be  used  in  desigtiing  same? 
—p.  92 
(a)   What  formulas  should  be  used  for  diameters  of  steam  plpfss 
in  a  large  electric  power  plant  using  bteam  at  r6o  pounds  pres- 
sure?    (h)  What  drop  in  steam  pressure  would  you  allow  in 
a  run  of  100  feet?     (c)  What  nil*  would  you  use  for  propor- 
tioning ihe  exhaust  pipe  leading  to  the  condenser.  The  distance 
being  50  feet?— p-  93- 
What  has  bren  the  experience  with  palming  in  diflfcrent  colors, 
and  siencHIng  near  valves,  steam,  water  and  other  pipes,  as  in 
marine  practice,  especially  as   for  guidance  of  tbe  men   and 
increasing  the  reliability  of  plant? — p.  94. 
Do  you  advocate  a  heater  between  engines  and  condenser  when 

two  or  more  engines  are  piped  to  one  condenser  ? — p,  94. 
What  art-  the  advantages  of  a  Holly  steam  loop  over  a  steam- 
driven  receiver  pump? — p.  94. 
Which  is  considered  the  best  practice  as  regards  the  disposition 
of  exhaust  steam  from  air  pumps — to  turn  it  into  the  condenser, 
into  the  air  through  a  heater,  or  into  the  engine  receiver? 
— P  OS- 
Which  is  the  more  efficient  method  for  surface  condensers— the 

parallel  flow  or  counter-current  flow? — p.  96. 
What   is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  removing  the  oil  from 
exhaust  steam  so  that  Ihe  condensed  steam  can  be  used  as  a 
boiler  feed? — p.  97- 
Which  are  the  more  reliable  under  all  coudJliuns — single,  direct- 
acting  or  duplex  condenser  pumps? — p.  98. 
Which  arc  preferable  on  condensers  for  turbine  units — steam  or 

electrically-driven  circulating  and  air  pumps? — p.  98. 
For  maximum  economy  in  a  cooling  lower,  what  arc  llie  relations 
between    the  velocity,   humidity   and    inlet   temperature  of   the 
air  and  the  circulation  of  the  cooling  water? — p.  99. 
Under  what  conditions  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  a  cooling 
tower  condensing  outfit  for  small  or  moderate  sized  electric- 
light  plants  (a)   with  reciprocating  steam  engines?     (b)  with 
turbmcs? — p.  99. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  shellfish  in 

the  suction  of  the  condenser? — p.  99. 
To  what  one  or  more  causes  tn  oiJeration  or  to  what  shortcom- 
ings in  design  or  construction  do  you  attribute  the  failure  to 
secure  guaranteed  or  expeclcti  vacuum  in  the  everyday  opera- 
tion of  surface  condenser  plants,  either  with  turbines  or  with 
steam  engines?— p.  100. 
Which  is  the  best  location  (or  the  steam  header  and  auxiliary 
piping — engine-room,  boiler-room  or  separate  chamber? 
—p.  lot. 
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G  J4  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  surface  condensing  syttem  over 
other  methods  of  condensing  the  exhaust  steam  from  turbines? 

— p.    101. 

G  35  (a)  What  is  relative  power  consumed  by  surface  condenserf  and 
ihc  barometric  type,  in  {heir  avixiliarres.  tor  the  same  vacuum? 

•  (b)  What  is  the  chance  of  losing  vacuum  on  throwing  off  or 

on  full  load  at  once  with  barometric  type  of  condenser?  (c) 
What  IS  the  power  consumed  by  auxiliaries  (.condensing)  for 
high  vacuum  ? — p.  loa. 


H 

Engines 

H  I  Is  there  any  known  formula  for  finding  the  horse-power  of  a 
gas  engine  when  the  B.  L  u.  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  is  known  ? 
— p.   102. 

H  2  Wltai  is  the  average  gas  consumption  per  horse-power  of  the 
average  g«s  engine  at  one-quarter,  one-half,  three-quarters  and 
full  load?  In  each  case  please  stale  the  B.  t.  u.  of  ihc  gas  per 
cubic  foot  and  the  pressure  under  which  it  was  metered. 
—p.  103. 

H  3  What  are  the  actual  running  efficiencies  and  performances  of  gad 
engines  with  producer  gas.  and  the  actual  costs  of  plant,  fuel, 
repairs  and  depreciation,  as  compared  with  the  average  steam- 
engine  or  turbine  plant? — p.  loj. 

H  4  U  a  gas  engine  and  suction  or  pressure  gas  producer  plant  of  too 
horse-power  desirable  as  an  auxiliary  to  a  water-power  where 
cue  of  the  prime  considerations  is  quick  and  easy  starting 
with  small  extra  labor,  in  order  that  the  regular  force  need 
not  be  increased? — p.   106, 

H  5  Whit  has  bren  the  development  in  contKCtion  with  the  use  of 
intprnal-comhustion  engines  to  carrv  light  day  loads  in  plants 
of  s<x»  lights  capacity  and  under,  where  steam  is  used  for  peak 
load?  The  case  we  have  in  mind  would  involve  a  so-kw  uniL 
— p.  106. 

H  6  In  view  of  the  gtiarantce  made  by  mrmufnciurers  of  g,is  engines 
and  producers  of  one  brakc-hp-hour  per  pound  of  coke  or 
imthracite  conl.  why  are  not  such  outfits  more  generally  in- 
installed? — p.  107. 

H  7  (a)  What  is  Iwring  done  with  regard  to  running  gas  engines 
direct-connected  or  direct-belled  to  another  shaft  which  is 
already  driven  by  steam  engines?  (b)  Will  the  gas  engine 
operate  falisfactorily  connected  with  steam-driven  machinery? 
—p.  107. 

H    8    (a)  Which   have  you  found  to  be   the  cheapest  power— steam 

.    engines,  steam  turbines,  gas  engines  running  on  producer  gas 

or  Die«l  engines?     (h)  Why  arc  not  the  IJiesel  engines  more 

used?— p.  108. 
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(a)  Arc  there  any  electric-light  stations  in  the  East  nsing  oil 
engines  of  the  Diesel  type,  and  if  aa,  how  does  the  cost  per 
kilowatt  for  fuel  compare  with  that  of  steam  eRgincs  with 
coat  at  the  prices  prevalent  in  New  England,  or,  say,  $4.00  to 
$4.35  |ier  ton?  (b)  Will  the  repairs  and  charges  (or  deprecia- 
tion offset  the  savinB?  (c)  Is  this  service  to  be  relied  on? 
— p.  110. 

What  arc  the  ratios  of  fuel  consumption  per  indicated  horse- 
power of  the  American  Diesel  engine  and  a  first-class  single- 
cylinder  Corliss  engine  of  standard  type  running  non-condens- 
ing steam  at  no  pounds  and  cutting  off  at  one-fourth  stroke? 
— p.  no. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  a  modern,  well-built  vertical  cross- 
compound  engine  of  [OOO  hurse-powcr  should  not  be  run  at 
toco  feet  piston  iipecd  per  minute? — p.  in. 

What  is  the  difference  in  economy  at  half  load  and  upward  be- 
tween non-condensing  engines.  12.S  potmds  pressure,  and  a 
simple  engine  working  at  same  pressure?  Engines,  say,  of  100 
or  200  horse-power. — p.  111. 

How  does  the  economy  of  medium-speed  4-valve  engines,  other 
titan  those  of  the  Corliss  type,  compare  with  that  of  high-speed 
compound  engines? — p.  Ii». 

What  is  the  greatest  number  »f  r.p.m.  at  which  a  standard  make 
ot  Corliss  engine  of  the  aiiloinatic  releasing  valve  gear  type 
may  be  safely  and  economically  operated? — p.  it2. 

What  advantages  in  overload  capacity  can  be  obtained  by  equip- 
ping Corliss  engines  with  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and 
exhaust  valves? — p.   113. 

(a)  Have  you  had  experience  with  4-valve  (Corliss  or  other) 
engines  with  two  eccentrics  and  a  shaft  governor?  (b)  Are 
they  not  likely  to  replace,  for  genenil  tieciric  jxiwer  plant  pur- 
poses, the  regular  style  of  Corliss  engine? — p.  114. 

Whii'h  it,  the  more  economic.1l — medium-speed  belled  Corliss  or 
high-speed  direct -connected   automatic?- — p.    114, 

Is  there  more  or  less  leakage  through  valves  and  pistons  with 
superheated  steam  than  with  dry  saturated  steam,  pressure 
being  the  same? — p.  115. 

What  has  been  found  to  give  best  results  in  practice  with'  regard 
to  leaksge.  friction  and  wear  in  piston-valve  engines — ^plain 
piston  valves  or  adjustable?— p.  115. 

Jn  an  ordinary  ci>m  pound -condensing  engine  which  is  the  more 
cconornical  (and  why) — a  low  receiver  pressure  (as  6  pounds^ 
or  medium  pressure  (as  8  or  to  pounds)  ?— p.  115. 

Does  the  term  "clearance"  in  an  engine  cylinder  apply  only  to 
the  5pace  between  piston  and  head  when  on  the  dead  centre,  or 
docs  it  include  the  passageways  from  valve  to  cylinder? 
— p.  116. 
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What  is  the  usual  per  cent  of  clearance  in  (a)  a  high-speed  auto- 
matic engine;    (b)    in    the  Corlissi' — p.   118. 

Arc  phosphor- bronze  piscon  packing  rings  better  than  cast-iron 
when  using  superheated  steam,  say  from  yx>  to  750  degrees 
Fahrenheit? — p.  iiQ. 

What  can  he  done  to  prevent  the  govemcw  of  a  centre-crank 
engine,  direct -connected  to  a  multipolar  generator,  from  vibrat- 
ing or  shivering  when  running  with  or  without  a  load?  In 
the  case  referred  to  everything  has  been  done  to  xce  that  the 
engine  is  in  perfect  line  and  in  good  working  condition  by  ihe 
Iniitders.  Steam  distribuiion  has  been  changed  in  every  way 
pij'.sible  and  a  second  governor  wheel  with  a  different  pattern 
governor  has  been  tried. — p.  J 19. 

In  operating  a  non -condensing  compound  engine  under  light 
loads,  tlots  it  conduce  to  economy  to  nui  with  low  boiler  pres- 
sure during  the  light-load  period? — p.    120. 

What  per  cent  of  loss  should  be  ligurcd  between  the  indicated 
horse-power  of  a.  Corliss  engine  at  100  r.p.ni.  and  a  belled 
generator  at  475  r.p.m.  at  50  per  cent  load  and  full  load? 
— p.   121. 

Is  not  the  small  belled  unit  for  stations  up  to  400-hp  with  short- 
load  iieak  and  30  to  loo-kw  all-night  load  more  economical  than 
larger.  200  to  400-kw  units,  direct -connected,  where  fuel  is 
only  $1.00  per  ton?  Docs  it  not  make  a  more  flexible  station 
to  operate,  with  less  liability  to  disablement? — p.   122. 

Why  do  stations  continue  to  use  the  most  uneconomical  engines 
for  20  hours  of  the  day  and  the  best  of  power  for  the  four 
hours  remaining? — p.  123. 

What  changes  arc  necessary  in  a  Corliss  engine  with  double 
eccentric  lo  get  more  compression  in  the  crant  end  of  cylinder 
when  ihe  reach  rod  from  wrist  plate  lo  exhaust  valve  has  been 
adjusted  all  that  it  will  allow? — p.  124. 


I     I    >iow  far  is  it  profitable  to  carry  the  superheating  of  steam  for  U5« 

in   turbines? — p.   124. 
I    2    What   --team   pressure  and   what   degree  of  saperheat  are   best 

suited  to  steam  turbines? — p.  125. 
I    3    In  what  percentage  does  Ihe  degree  of  vacuum  and  of  superheating 

affect  the  economy  of  turbines? — p.   125. 
I     4     What  are  thr  arguments  for  and  against  steam  turbines  as  com- 
pared with  reciprocating  engines  when  same  are  to  be  operated 

non-condensing? — p.  126. 
I    5    Would  it  be  advisaWe  to  use  steam  turbines  where  the  exhaust 

steam   is  used   for  heating,  giving  a  back  pressure  of  3  lo   10 

pounds? — p.  ia6. 
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I  6  With  a  load  factor  of  about  40  per  cent,  with  a  jet  condenser 
giving  an  average  of  36  inches  vacuum,  would  a  400-kw  Meam 
turbine  se:  operate  as  cheaply,  fixed  expense  incUided,  as  a  com- 
pound Corliss  non-condensing  cngme? — p.   127. 

I  7  Ib  the  steain  turbine  ddvisabie  (or  small  »tAtJ(>ns  i'  State  minjniiiin 
size  of  units. — p.  127. 

I  S  Are  turbines  of  small  capacity  as  efficient  under  variable  loads, 
such  as  exist  in  a  small  railway  puwer-house.  as  small  steam 
engines  of  the  same  capacity? — p.   127. 

I  9  Will  some  of  ihc  companies  who  arc  ciperaling  steam  turbines 
give  the  pounds  of  cool  {giving  B.  t.  u  per  pound)  necessary 
to  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  at  the  switchboard? — p.  t27. 

I  10  Does  a  steam  turbine  require  more  or  less  pounds  of  steam  per 
kilowatt-hour  output  .it  switchboard  than  same  size  unit  Cor- 
liss compound'condcnsing  engine,  both  running  al  175  pounds 
steam  pressure.  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat,  and  27-iach 
vacuum? — p.  128. 

I  II  What  is  the  monetary  and  sustained  overload  capacity  of  the 
steam  turbine  compared  with  that  of  the  Corliss  engine? 
—p.  128. 

I  12  Is  not  the  inertia  governor  better  adapted  for  steajn  turbines  than 
the  purely  centrifugal  governor? — p.    129. 

I  13  How  long  will  steel  buckets  in  steam  turbines  withstand  the 
effects  of  wet  steam,  pressure  140  pounds,  before  they  wear 
Bufftciently  to  decrease  the  steam  economy  by  10  per  cent? 
—p.  129. 

I  14  (a)  What  is  the  wear  on  turbine  vines,  and  how  docs  this  change 
their  clearance,  and  (b)  what  type  of  turbine  is  least  affected  by 
change  in  clearance? — p.   129. 

I  15  What  difficulties  have  developed  in  the  practical  operation  of 
steam  turbines? — p.   129. 


District  Heating 

J  I  Does  steam  reduced  from  100  pounds  to  i  pound  through  a  re- 
ducing valve  contain  more  heat  than  steam  from  exhaust  at  one 
pound,  or  than  steam  generated  at  one  pound;  if  not,  what 
becomes  of  the  energy  that  is  apparently  lost? — p.  130. 

J  3  Docs  district  beating  justify  the  expenditure  in  towns  where  heat 
does  not  have  to  be  distributed  further  than  tooo  feel  from 
the  central  station,  where  the  heating  amounts  lo  between 
50.000  and   loo.DOO  square  feet? — p.    r^. 

J  3  Does  district  heating  pay  it  you  go  beyond  the  amount  of  exhaust 
steam  furnished  by  ^-Dur  engines:  if  50,  at  what  price?  (Give 
price  and  heat  value  of  coal.) — p.  1.13. 

J  4  Will  il  be  a  proper  thmg  to  put  a  centrifugal  pump  on  the  rettirn 
main  of  a   hot-waier  main   that   has  a  bock   pressure  of   10 
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pounds  Onr  mile  away  from  the  station?  There  is  a  sag  of 
6  feet  in  our  main  at  that  point;  the  mains  arc  of  same  size, 
supply  and   return.     Must   of  this   distance   is  do»-n   grade. 

— P-  '34- 

In  operating  district  stcam-hcating  plant  on  Paul  vacuum  system 
we  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  vacuum;  what  is  the  most 
probable  reason  for  same? — p.  134. 

Under  what  conditions  does  district  heating  from  a  central  sta- 
tion pay?— p.  135- 

(a)  Has  any  one  tried  using  a  double- expansion  joint  on  the 
steam  mains  instead  of  the  variators?  If  so,  with  what  suc- 
cess? Cb)  Have  they  been  able  to  insulate  the  mains  from 
the  frost  as  well  with  this  as  where  bricked  nvcr  in  the  man- 
ner in   which   the  variators  arc  covered? — p.   136. 

Will  it  be  good  investment  to  install  heating  system  in  a  town  of 
5000,  laying  aooo  feet  of  pipe,  no  day  load,  but  station  running 
16  hours  per  day.  with  peak  from  150  to  aOo  kilowatts,  slack  at 
50  cents  in  bin.  domestic  coal  at  $2.50?  Town  already  has  a 
number  of  steam-heating  plants  in  business  houses. — p.  136. 

Is  there  a  meter  for  steam  heating  that  gives  reasonably  accurate 
results  and  reliable  service? — \j.  lyj. 

What  is  ihc  economical  limit  of  distance  for  the  transmission  of 
heat  by  steam  or  hot  water  in  district  heating?  What  "head" 
in  pounds  per  square  inch  is  required  per  looo  feet  of  line  for 
the  transmission  of  heat  by  steam  at  the  pressure  employed? 
—p.  138. 

To  what  extent  is  it  economical  to  supply  exhaust  steam  for 
healing? — p.  139. 

(a)  Is  it  not  time  to  place  "district  heating"  in  its  proper  place 
as  a  business  by  itself?  (b)  Can  it  be  made  to  pay  its  own 
M-ay?  (c)  What  is  the  id<-al  nicthoil  of  making  charges  for 
this  ideal  heal?  <d)  Provided  regulation  at  plant  is  good,  has 
any  efficiency  been  gained  by  use  of  regulators  on  houses  for 
hoi-water  healing  from  actual  reliable  tests? — p.  140. 

Which  is  the  better  plan  where  a  new  lighting  and  power  com- 
pany is  establishing  a  station  with  nn  expected  annual  toad 
factor  of  30  per  cent,  24  hours'  lighting  service — to  operate 
the  heating  system  with  live  »tcnm  and  engines  of  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  for  geiieraiing  current,  or  to  use  engines  of 
lower  efficiency,  utilizing  exhaust  for  heating? — p.  142. 

Why  is  better  circulation  secured  with  exhaust  steam  at  any 
pressure  than  with  live  steam  at  the  same  pressure  supplied 
through  a  reducing  valve? — p.    143. 

Hnw  can  a  readiness- to- serve  charge  be  incorporated  in  a  meter 
rate  for  heating,  and  what  should  such  a  charge  cover? — p.  143. 

What  arc  the  best  material  and  method  for  covering  steam  pipes 
in  streeu  to  obtain  maximum  etficiency  in  traasmissloo  of  heat 
units  to  consumers? — p.  144. 
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J  17  Has  any  practical  method  been  devised  for  measuring  quantity 
of  live  steam  dcli%-crcd  to  district-hcattng:  mains  when  exhaust 
is  insufficient? — p.    144. 

J  iS  How  much  more  wiJI  central-station  heating  customers  pay  per 
annum  for  central- station  heat  tliati  the  cost  of  riumiiig  their 
own  heating  apparatus? — p.  145. 

J  19  How  many,  if  any,  steam  traps,  should  be  placed  on  a  steam- 
heating  main  of  .(ooo  icct  length,  with  six  right-angled  bends 
in   full   length? — p.   145. 

J  ao  In  laying  street  mains  for  steam  hvating  with  exhaust  steam, 
which  will  cause  the  least  trouble  and  have  the  longest  life — 
vartators  or  brass-lined  slip  joints? — p.  14& 


K 

Generators  and  Exciters 

K  1  Would  the  vibration  be  objectionable  in  a  direct -current  gen- 
erator direct-connected  through  a  pair  of  bevel  mortise  gears 
to  a  vertical   water-wheel? — p.    146. 

K  3  What  ib  better  than  cylinder  oil  and  vaseUnc  for  lubricating  col- 
lector rings? — p.   146. 

K  3  (aj  Should  a  small  central  statiun  install  polyphase  generators, 
and  (b)  how  can  the  diBiculty  of  balancing  the  circuits  be 
overcome? — p.  147. 

K  4  What  advantages  or  disadvantages  has  an  induction- tj-pc  gen- 
erator over  a  revolving-field  type  on  inductive  and  non-induc- 
tive load? — p.  151. 

K  5  Under  what  conditions,  if  any,  have  you  found  automatic  circuit- 
opening  dc\'iccs  advisable  on  generators  or  exciters? — p.  152. 

K  6  What  are  the  comparative  advaniageii  and  disadvantages  of  self 
and  separate  excitation  for  large  direct-current  generators? 
—p.  153. 

K  7  Is  an  induction  motnr-driven  exciter  set  ever  advisable  for  alter- 
nating-current  generators? — p.   154. 

K  H  In  large  pnwer  stations  where  steam  and  elect ric-driven  exciters 
arc  now  both  provided,  which  is  it  more  economical  to  use 
after  starting  up? — p.   155. 

Kg  Is  it  not  a  g'X>d  policy  to  install  an  exciter  of  double  the  capacity 
required  and  use  an  armature  of  double  the  voltage  and  operate 
at  half  speed? — p.   157. 

K  10  In  connection  with  an  underground  Edison  3-wire  system  oper- 
ated from  a  substation,  which  of  the  three  methods  of  conver' 
sion  from  60-cycle  alternating  current  to  direct  current — 
namely,  rotary  converters,  induction  motor-generator  sets,  or 
synchronous  motor -generator  sets — will  give  best  results  if  a 
heavy  short  shmdd  develop  un  the  3-wire  direct -current 
system?— p.  158. 
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(a)  What  is  ihe  probable  difference  in  cost  and  efficiency  at  one- 
half,  three-quarters  and  full  load  between  u&ing  static  trans- 
formers and  a  rotary  converter  and  using  a  syncbronous  motor- 
generator  set,  the  motor  taking  full  altcmating-cuirent  voltag^e, 
say  6600  volts?  (b)  What  is  prubablc  difference  in  case  of  an 
induction  motor -generator  set? — p.  161. 

What  are  the  jioints  in  favor  of  use  of  air  compresiors  for  cen- 
tral-station use  for  cleaning  dynamos,  etc.? — p.  i6a. 

(a)  What  is  considered  as  the  working  life  on  a  125-voU,  300- 
kilowatt.  mod  crate -speed  direct-current  commutator?  (bl 
What  is  annual  expense  for  carbon  brushes?— p.  164. 

Is  It  practicable  to  overload  an  incoming  generator  on  a  water 
rheostat  and  thus  lower  its  frequency,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
synchronised  with  a  generator  that  is  overloaded  and  running 
below  speed? — p.  165. 

In  the  opcraLion  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven  by  reciprocating 
engines  and  turbines,  is  there  any  tendency  shown  for  the  tur- 
bine sets  to  take  alt  or  nearly  all  the  Hnciuattons  of  the  station 
load?— p.  165. 

In  the  operation  of  alternators  in  parallel,  driven  by  reciprocating 
engines  and  turbines,  what  tendency,  if  any.  h  shown  for  a 
heavy  cross-current  at  lime  of  sudden  overload  or  short-circuit? 
—p.  167. 

(a)  What  is  found  to  be  ih«  best  method  of  grounding  the  sur 
point  of  large  (looo-kw  or  over)  generators — grounding 
through  one  rheostat  common  to  all  machines,  each  generator 
through  separate  rheostat,  or  otherwise,  and  (b)  what  sort  of 
rheostat  or  connection  to  ground  is  best? — p.   167. 

In  motor-generator  sets  consisting  of  a  polyphase  motor  and 
direct-current  or  alternating-current  generator,  what  advan- 
tages have  induction  over  synchronous  motors? — p.   168. 

Is  it  practical  to  us«  a  Hopkinson,  Kapp  ur  other  similar  test  on 
two  6-phu5e  rotaries  in  the  substation,  connected  to  run  nor- 
mally in  multiple  from  the  same  'bus-bars,  which  are  supplied 
by  a  3-phaie  line,  a  separate  engine  being  available  at  the  gen- 
erating sution?  AsaUtning  first  that  their  shafts  can  not  be 
mterconnected,  and  second,  thiit  ihey  can  be  mterconnected. 
Give  description  of  method  or  connections. — p.  17a 


Stokacb  Batteries  and  Boostuis 
L    1     What  is  the  value  of  storage  l>alteries  Hoaiing  on  exciter  circuits? 

—p.  17*. 

L  3  Docs  it  pay  a  smalt  plant  to  install  batteries?  What  is  the  de- 
preciation of  storage- battery  installation?? — p.   173. 

L  3  Is  it  nut  more  profitable  for  ntedium-sized  plants  to  increase  their 
Station  capacity  than  to  put  in  storage  batteries? — p.  174. 
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What  would  be  the  origiii,iI  cost,  cost  of  operation  and  cost  o( 
maintenance  of  a  set  nf  accumulators  to  npcraie  200  l6-candle- 
power,  no-volt  lamps  three  hours? — p.  175. 

What  J5  tlir  nirpere  i-apaciiy  of  a  storage  battery  at  high  rates 
of  discharge,  say  tlif  5.  10.  15,  30,  30  and  45-minute  rate,  in 
terms  of  the  one-hour  rate? — p.  175. 

Caa  a  storage  battery  be  successfully  connected  lo  the  Edison 
3-wire  system  so  iliat  it  will  autoniaticatly  charge  or  discliarge 
as  the  risf  ur  fall  of  the  cnrrrnt  strcnglti  may  demand,  without 
the  care  of  an  operator  at  the  substation? — p.  175, 

Is  there  a  formula,  or  what  determines  the  ratio  of  storage- 
batter>'  capacity  to  total  connected  load  in  large  cities? — p.  176. 

(a)  Wliut  ii  the  actual  cFRcicncy  (energy)  obtained  from  a  stor- 
age lattery,  (b)  the  efficiency  (quantity)? — p.  177. 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  recording  voltmeters  and  ammeters  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  o£  storage  batteries?  H  so,  to  what 
extent  and  for  what  purpose? — p.   177. 

Has  a  simple  method  been  fuufid  for  taking  the  acid  fumes  out  of 
the  air  discharged  from  >toragc-battcry  rooms? — p.  178. 

What  rcsull.4  have  been  obtained  frum  use  of  board  separators  in 


storage  latteries?" 


179- 


What  methods  arc  used  in  removing  sediment  from  storage  cells, 
and  which  is  considered  most  satisfactory? — p.  179. 

When  a  leak  has  once  developed  in  lead-lined  oak  tanks,  saturat- 
ing the  wood  with  electrolyte,  and  the  leak  in  the  lining  been 
repaired,  cells  nwunted  on  porcelain  feei  four  mches  high,  will 
electrolytic  action  set  in  with  a  likelihood  of  pitting  the  lining 
from  the  l>ottom  upward  and  rotting  the  wooden  tank?  If 
not,  what  is  responsible  for  snch  action?  If  so,  is  there  any 
known  remedy  other  than  the  replacing  of  tanks,  once  they 
leak?  It  has  taken  place  in  a  number  of  cells  with  entirely 
new  linings  but  old  tanks. — p.  180. 

What  paini  or  compound  have  you  found  most  satisfactory  for 
painting  the  outside  of  storage -battery  larks  lo  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  the  acid  fumes? — p.   i8r. 

What  arc  the  relative  merits  of  the  booster  and  the  end-cell  switch 
methods  for  battery  regulation  on  light  ami  power  fiystems? 
Is  any  lighting  company  using  the  booster  method  on  a  3-wire 
Edison  system? — p.  181. 

In  what  order  of  importance  do  central-station  companies  regard 
the  functions  of  their  storage  batteries?  (a)  Regulation,  (b) 
Taking  of  the  peak  load,     (c)    Emergency  reserve. — p.   1R2. 

What  should  be  the  ratio  of  the  baiter>*  capacity  at  the  one  and 
one-quarter  hour  r.itc  to  ihe  total  generating  capacity  in  cen- 
tral-station systems? — p.    iKi, 

When  sulphate  forms  on  plates,  what  is  the  best  method  for 
removing  it? — p.  1S3. 
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M 
Switch ODARDS,  Instkl-ments  and  Statiok  Wixmo 

Whal  one  particular  feattire  in  your  switchboards,  inslrumnits 
and  station  \\irtng  has  been  the  greatest  danger  to  reliability 
(a)  to  service  from  your  station?  (b)  Kruin  your  substation? 
(c)  What  remedy  did  you  apply? — p.  i&j. 

Whai  are  the  principal  troubles  likely  to  occur  with  remote- 
controlled  oil  switches  for  pressures  above  5000  volts?  To 
what  causes  have  failures  of  oil  switches  lo  open  circuits  been 
attributed? — p.  185. 

What  success  has  been  attained  with  the  "horn-type"  high-ten- 
sion open-air  switch?     Does  not  above  switch  throw  consider- 
able strain  upon  apparatus? — p.  185. 
M    4    Are   soapstone  structures   necessary   in   'bus-bar  installations  of 

high  voltage  anil  large  power  ? — p.  186. 
M    5    Should  switchboards  of  large  stations  be  made  self-explanatory; 
i.  e.,  have  the  connections  diagrammatically  indicated  on  the 
face?— p.  186. 
M    6    Is  it  not  the  best  policy  to  have  your  switchboard  very  simple — 

to  eliminate  fuses  and  circuit-breakers? — p.  187. 
M  7  Is  it  standard  practice  to  place  fuses  in  the  primary  connections 
of  pressure  transformers  s"|>plying  switchboard  voltmeters. 
wattmete^^,  etc.? — p.  1S8. 
M  8  Is  it  safe  to  operate  a  skeleton  wooden  board  with  a  potential  of 
:2DOo  volts,  having  the  wires  well  insulated  and  using  oil 
switches? — p.  190. 

Is  there  any  satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  feeder  regu- 
lation for  direct  current? — p.   191. 

How  do  you  obtain  salisfactury  regulation  on  alternaling-current 
6o-cyc]e  distribution  '>ysicm?  Do  you  ttac  hand  or  automatic 
regulators? — p.  iga. 

Is  lite  feeder-pressure  regulator  a  desirable  auxiliary  for  the 
sniall  central  station? — p.  194. 

What  is  the  advantage  of  taking  hourly  readings  on  alt  feeder 
circuits?  Does  thetr  value  juatify  the  use  of  an  extra  man  or 
helper  for  this  purpose? — p.  195. 

How  often  is  it  advisable  to  test  switchboard  instruments? 
—p.  197. 

What  is  the  most  accurate  way  to  check  up  alternating-current 
switchboard  instruments  when  they  are  used  m  connection  with 
current  and  potential  transformers? — p.  199. 
M  15  Which  is  the  best  transformer  instrument  for  use  in  standard- 
izing alternating-current  ammeters— a  Kelvin  balance,  a  cnrrent 
dynanwmeler  or  a  hot-wire  ammeter? — p.  202, 
M  16     What  I!  the  beM  instrument  and  method  to  use  in  standardizing 

alternating-current  voltmeters? — p.  204. 
M  17    What  IS  the  l>est  method  for  determining  thework  constanl  of  a 
watt  dynamometer? — p.  aos. 
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Which  will  mtan  more  to  the  slalion  allcndanl— an  ammeter 
upon  ihc  generator  panel,  on  the  3-phasc  feeder  panel  or  an 
indicating  wattmeter? — p.  206. 

M  19  Arc  separate  current  traniEornicrs  necessary  for  the  ammeter  and 
for  the  time-limit  relay  on  a  he  mating -current  feeders,  or  can 
Ixith  instruments  be  operated  satisfactorily  from  one  trans- 
former?— p.  20B. 

M  20  (a)  What  is  considered  the  best  design  for  ground  plates?  (b) 
What  is  regarded  as  the  best  practice  in  locating  same,  and  their 
connection  to  the  different  generators,  transfonners  and  instm- 
mciitfi  in  suiions  or  substations?  (c)  Should  all  this  apparatus 
be  connected  to  the  snnie  groimd  'btis,  (*r  should  there  be  an 
indcpenderl  ground  'bus  for  each  class  of  apparatus? — p.  203. 

M  21  Should  the  discharge  resistance  leads  for  any  generator  field 
switch  be  insulated  for  a  higher  pressure  than  the  field  leads? 
—p.  210. 

M  22  Has  any  form  of  j-phase  reverse- current  relay  for  use  on  the 
substation  ends  of  high-tension  feeders  in  multiple  pruvcd  sat- 
isfactor>'  in  service? — p.  210. 

M  2i  (a)  How  often  is  it  usual  to  change  the  cil  in  oil  switches  of 
15.000  volts,  too  to  300  amperes  capacity,  when  operated  once 
or  twice  daily?  (b>  How  can  one  tell  when  change  should 
be  made? — p.  aio. 

M  24  In  drtermining  the  correctness  of  recording  wattmeters,  is  it 
necessary  to  check  the  ratio  of  scrie.^  and  shunt  transformers 
from  lime  to  lime  when  such  apparatus  is  used  on  wattmeters? 
— p.  an. 

N 
Belts  and  Shafting 

N  I  Are  rubber  belts  for  high  speed  on  generators  better  than  leather? 
Why? — p.  212. 

M  2  What  per  cent  of  power  is  wasted  in  a  good  belt  driving  a  gen- 
erator as  compared  with  a  direct -connected  unit?— p.  213. 

N  3  In  calculating  length  of  belt,  when  same  must  be  cut  and  cemented 
before  puitmg  on,  how  allow  for  stretch? — p.  ilj. 

N  4  What  is  a  sa.fe  rule  for  siu  of  shafting  for  direct-connecting 
dynamo  and  water-wheel  shaft?— p,  214. 

N  5  Which  is  the  most  cfhcient  pulley,  leather-covered,  wood  or  paper? 
—p.  315. 

o 

Oil  and  Wastb 

O  I  What  make  of  oil  ii  best  for  lubricating  cylinders  using  super- 
heated steam? — p.  316. 

O  2  What  tire  test  shi^uld  cylin<ler  oil  stand  for  use  with  90-poumt 
stcain;  also  L25-pound?    Speed  100,  cylinder  30  by.42.*— p.  216. 
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0  3  What  are  ihc  effects  of  superheated  steam  on  cylinder  lubrica- 
tion, with  150  [)uunds  pressure;  steam  superheated  to  100  de- 
grees or  more? — p.  216. 

O  4  Does  ihc  most  economical  cylinder  oil  have  very  lilUe  or  no  ani- 
mal fat? — p.  2t6. 

O  5  DcM:ril)c  some  convenient  and  cheap  apparatus  for  removing:  oil 
from  used  waste  and  making  it  suitable  for  further  use. 
—p.  ai7, 

O  6  What  is  the  length  of  lime  one  filling  of  an  oiling  system  can 
be  used  where  the  oil  is  pumped  back  into  the  lank  and  used 
over  again?    Docs  not  the  oil  gradually  wear  out? — p,  318, 

O  7  If  the  temperature  of  oil  is  160  degrees  Fahrenheit  when  it  comes 
from  the  turbine  step  bearing,  is  it  necessary  to  cool  before 
using  again? — p.  218. 

O  8  What  is  a  good  lubricant  for  wooden  cog  gears  meshing  with 
steel  pinions? — p.  2191. 

O  9  If  a  cylinder  oil  leaves  a  sticky,  brownish  substance  on  valve 
seat  when  the  valve  hns  cooled  ofT  by  exposing  to  the  air.  does 
it  show  over-compounding,  or  compounding  to  give  viscosity 
regardless  of  lubrication? — p.  219. 

Overhead  Liku 

P  1  Has  any  one  used  crude  oil  or  tar  in  the  treatment  of  poles?  If 
so,  with  what  success?    State  method  of  application. — p.  33a 

P  2  Does  crcosoting  from  7  to  8  feet  ci  the  base  of  cypress  poles. 
where  poles  arc  set  5  feet,  prolong  the  life  of  same  long  enough 
to  justify  the  expense  o(  creosoting? — p.  220. 

P  3  In  building  a  230D-volt  single-phase  transmission  line  how  should 
the  transposing  poles  be  constructed? — p.  222. 

P  4  What  is  3  good  method  of  dead-ending  heavy  primary  pole  line 
feeders;  something  that  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  regular 
strain  insulators? — p.  233. 

P  5  With  overhead  wires,  what  is  the  voltage  limit  to  be  safely  han- 
dled when  lineman  is  on  a  wet  pole? — p.  223, 

P  6  Suggest  ways  of  removing  static  charge  from  arc  and  primary 
circuits,  especially  when  partly  overhead  and  partly  under- 
ground.— p.  224. 

P  7  (a)  What,  if  any.  is  gained  by  using  a  grounded  neutral  on  an 
Edison  3-wirc,  direct-current,  iio-220-volt  system?  (b)  What 
is  the  be»t  method  of  grounding  same,  and  how  far  apart 
should  ground  connections  be  placed? — p.  224. 

P  S  What  objections  are  there  to  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  4-wire 
3-phase  system  outside  the  station  and  relying  upon  these 
ground  wires  on  neutral  instead  of  lightning  arresters?  This 
refers  to  systems  operating  with  neutral  grounded  in  ststkm. 
—p.  M7. 
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(a)  Is  It  good  policy  10  ground  lightning  arresters  to  streel- 
railway  irark,  provided  the  tracks  and  water  mains  arc  bonded 
logclher  at  the  power-house?  (.b)  U  this  ground  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  at  a  distance  o(  two  miles  from  ihc  power- 
house, would  there  be  any  danger  to  the  track  or  cars? — p.  226. 

Is  there  any  successful  method  of  protecting  high-tension  trans- 
mission lines  from  lightning?    Where  is  il  used? — p.  229. 

Describe  a  good  method  of  pUcing  lightning  arresters  on  a  junc- 
tion pole  of  a  transmission  line  where  the  aerial  line  joins 
underground  cahlc.- — p.  229. 

What  15  the  smalkiit  size  weatherproof  copper  wire  mechanically 
safe  for  overhead  city  line? — p.  230. 

What  factors  should  detennine  the  size  and  numbers  of  feeders 
to  he  installed? — p.  233. 

Wltat  is  the  advi^abihty  of  dividing  overhead  line  into  sections 
by  switches  located  in  various  districts  ?— p.  234. 

Can  not  our  overhead  lines  be  made  more  rehable  by  increasing 
the  spacing  and  sags  where  space  is  available? — p.  236. 

What  is  tht  best  distance  apart  for  wires  on  2200-volt  circuits 
where  circuits  are  in  use  24  hours  per  day  ? — p.  237. 

Would  it  bt  advisable  to  tie  high- potential  wires  with  iron  tie 
wires? — p.  238. 

Arc  best  results  obtained  by  fitting  of  pins  in  cross-anns  in  store- 
room, where  painting  shank  of  pin  with  white  lead  and  fasten- 
ing pin  with  a  galvanized  nail  is  easily  done,  or  by  leaving  this 
fitting  to  linemen  and  not  leading  shank  of  pin? — p.  240. 

(a)  What  is  best  to  do  with  overhead  high-tension  allernating- 
curreni  lines  where  line  passes  through  a  good  many  trees  and 
trimming  is  objected  to?  (b)  Is  there  any  satisfactory  tree 
insulator  in  use?— p.  242. 

Are  tltcre  any  insulator  troubles  on  (a)  alternating-current  light- 
ing circuits  of  2200  to  3000  volts;  (b)  on  series  alternating- 
current  lighting  circuits  up  to  7200  or  80OD  voKs? — p.  244. 

Is  it  practicable  10  run  a  telephone  line  on  the  same  poles  with 
2300'volt  lighting  circuits  within  two  feet  of  the  other  wires? 
If  so.  how  often  should  such  a  line  be  transposed?  How  often 
when  on  the  same  poles  with  a  500-voIt  direct-current  circuit? 
—p.  244. 

Is  il  possible  for  telegraph  wires  lo  be  afTected  in  any  way  by 
direcl'Current    mains    (3-wire)    at    a    distance   of   two    feet? 

— P   ^ 

How  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  induction  on  our  telephone 
wires  on  cross-arms  two  feet  tinder  our  ir.ooo-volt  13-miIe 
transmission  wires?— p,  246. 

When  two  lighting  companies  are  required  to  make  joint  use  of 
certain  poles,  each  Iiavtng  2200-volt  primary  alternating-current 
lines  and  220-volt  secondary  lines,  which  of  the  following 
arrangements  of  the  wires  is  the  safer?     (a)  A  zone  at  the 
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top  of  Ibe  pole-  inr  the  hi^-prcs<m  wires  of  one  cCMpM'?. 
(oiknred  iawcdiatdy  bewealh  kf  tlK  cooe  for  tbe  k^b^prc^ 
»tcre  vires  of  tbe  second  camtftmj,  the  ktw-pnassre  vires  of 
the  fir>t  conipaor  bcioc  then  placed  in  a  zooc  bcacadi  tbe  Iti^lk- 
prcsMire  of  tbe  fecood  compeny.  followed  in  tbeir  torn  by  ibe 
hnr-pressw  vires  of  tbe  tceoad  cooipanj;  or  (b)  biiilli- 
prcssure  wires  of  first  compwiy  at  lop  of  pofe.  follov«d 
beoextn  bjr  zciie  for  Iov-pre-*Hire  wires  of  tbis  vobi^obj,  tbm 
by  wome  for  bi^i-pTessarr  wires  of  sccoad  confttny.  and  &iiall]r 
by  the  low-pnssare  wires  of  second  conpany.— p.  24& 

P  3$  ReferrniK  to  CUss  "B."  rales  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Uoder- 
wriler*.  Section  C  stating  that  serrjce  vires  mnst  be  at  least 
fcrm  feet  abi^vr  bishcsi  pocni  of  ialt  roofs^  ^ocdd  tfaia  ^ply 
to  an  Edison  threc-vire  system  witb  S^n  votas  bctveen  oatside 
vires?  Sboold  not  service  vim  at  this  (ow  roltafc  be  exempt 
frotn  this  roltnc  and  a  lesser  aiDoont  tbaa  trven  feet  be  ap- 
proved?— p.  350 

P  36  (a)  What  provisions  are  made  asatntt  bigh-lensicn  vires  tailing 
across  lelepbone,  telegraph  or  other  foreign  wires  at  crossings? 
(b)  What  is  the  approximate  cost  of  protecting  one  croaiag} 
—p.  JSo. 

P  37  Wbcrc  high-%-oltagc  lighting  wires  (2500  to  600D  \*oltsK  tele- 
phone wim  and  municipal  fire-alann  wires  are  all  on  one  set 
of  poles,  should  the  telephone  and  fire-alarm  wires  be  placciS 
above  or   below    lighting  lines?     Give   reasons    for   opinioo. 

—p.  25' 

P  2B  (a)  What  lurm  uf  d^Hce  for  disconnecting  o\'erhead  wires  from 
nmlcrgruund  cables  fur  the  ptin>o«c  of  testing  ha»  been  fotind 
safe  and  cay  (o  handle?  (b>  Do  yon  consider  it  advisable  to 
place  such  de\-icc  on  cable  poles? — p.  255. 

P  29  What  forms  of  pothcadi  or  ioinis  have  been  found  satisfactory 
for  connection  between  overhead  and  underground  lines  for 
voltages  ranging  from  1000  to  5000? — p.  357. 

P  .10  What  insulation  re^iislancc  ihuutd  be  required  in  testing  high- 
tension  lines  subject  to  a  voltage  of  aooo,  4000.  7000  or  14,000? 
Should  a  breakdown  test  be  made  on  such  lines?  And  what 
voltages  should  be  used  in  the  ten? — p.  258. 

P  31  How  should  record  of  connected  load  on  fcedcrfi,  main^,  Irans- 
formcn  and  secondaries  be  kept  «a  that  it  will  be  riexiblf.  accti- 
rate  and  easy  to  refer  loP  llltutraic  by  sample  of  cards  nscd. 
-p.  258. 

P  j3  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  record  of  location,  site,  etc. 
of  overhead  hnes?  Descnbc  a  desirable  system  of  symbols 
for  poles  and  lines. — p.  363. 

P  33  What  method  of  taking  and  recording  data  constitutes  the  most 
accurate  means  of  deicrmmtng  ttic  retistaocc  losses  in  both 
primary  and  secondary  systems  of  distribution  where  the  cir- 
cuits are  always  alive? — p.  364. 
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ive  you  any  system  of  regularly  inspecting  pole  lines?  If  so. 
what  records  .ire  kept  showing  the  condition  of  the  lines  at 
time  of  inspection? — p.  264. 

P  35  What  should  overhead  repairs  cost  per  annum  per  kilowatt-hour 
sold?— p.  26a 

P  36  (a>  What  is  lbs  Average  life  of  yellow-pine  cross-arms?  (h) 
Cypress  cross-arms?      (c)   Whitc-pinc   cross-arms? — p.    a68. 

P  37  Is  it  good  practice  to  carrj-  more  than  one  high-lt-nsion,  3-phase 
circuit  on  a  single  pole  line? — p.  269. 

P  38  In  running  a  transmission  line  through  the  country  is  there  suffi- 
cient gain  in  using  insulated  wire  to  warrant  the  extra  cost? 
—p.  371- 

P  39  Where  the  underground  and  overhead  on  a  3-phase  15,000-volt 
transmission  line  meet,  what  would  l>e  the  limit  of  distance 
away  from  chr  riser  that  onr  might  install  arresters  or  static 
dissipators  with  good  effect  ?  Would  there  be  any  objection 
to  one  arresttr  for  one  phase  on  each  of  three  consecutive  poles 
beyond  the  riser,  the  poles  being  spaced  about  too  feet  apart? 
—p.  372. 

P  40  Would  there  be  any  objections  to  installing  a  220-440-volt  over- 
head distributing  system  in  a  small  town  having  so  many  trees 
as  to  prohibit  the  installation  of  a  ijoo-volt  system  without 
excessive  trimming? — p.  273. 

P  41  What  is  the  best  combined  switch  and  cut-oul  to  use  on  aerial 
lines  nf  2300  volts,  where  a  tap  carrying  15  amperes  or  more 
is  taken  off  a  main  line? — p.  275. 

P  42  If  a  3-phase  grounded  system  is  originally  installed,  prelected 
from  lightning  and  static  by  a  proper  number  of  arresters  an 
each  wire  to  ground,  and  later  the  star  point  of  the  generators 
is  grounded,  what  changes  would  you  make  in  yaur  arresters? 
—p.  276, 

P  43  On  a  series  incandescent  circuit,  5000  volts  potential,  operated 
from  alternattng-currem  transformer,  is  it  possible  to  use 
jQOO-volt  lightning  arresters,  one  between  each  wire  and  the 
ground? — p.  276. 

P  44  In  the  case  of  a  3-pha5e,  6ocycle  system  supplying  motors,  is  the 
liability  of  reversing  phases  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the 
use  of  reverse-phase  relays? — p.  277, 


Q 

Unocrgkiund  Limes 

Is  any  town  of  10,000  population  or  under  using  underground 
lines? — p.  278. 

How  can  a  central  station  determine,  without  going  into  elaborate 
details,  at  what  time  business  will  justify  putting  lines  under- 
ground?—p.  278. 
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What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantage}  of  paper-insulated 
and  rubber-insulated  cables  for  andergroand  work  on  as-cycle, 
66oo-vo!t  system'— p.  279l 
Should  periodical  insulation  tests  be  made  on  low'tcnsion  under- 
ground cable*?     If  so.  how  often  should  such  tests  be  made 
and  what  method  of  test  should  be  used?    Answer  same  ques- 
tions relative  to  hif^h-tension  underground  cables,  also  as  to 
overhead  lines. — p.  279.. 
What   guarantees    arc   di-mandcd  of  the    manufacturer   on    low- 
tension    cable    for    underground    circuits   a«   to   thickness    and 
quality  of  insulation?     As  to  conductivity?     As  to  thickness 
and  quality  of  lend?    Answer  same  questions  relative  lo  high- 
teosioD  ondergroimd  cables.— p.  280. 
Will  some  of  the  companies  who  have  used  paper-insulated  lead- 
encased  cable  on  Kooo-volt  series-arc  circuits,  including  loops 
up  the  lamp  pole,  give  their  result*  with  same? — p.  281. 
How  does  the  co-it  of  maintenance  of  imderground  lines  com- 
pare with  that  of  overhead  lines? — p.  281. 
What  current-carrying  capaciry  per  1000  circular  mils  should  be 

allowed  in  underground  feeders? — p.  281. 
What  has  been  the  experience  of  those  operating  paper  and  lead 
cables  under  water?    Is  not  the  trouble  from  electrolysis  likely 
to  be  less  and,  therefore,  the  life  of  the  cable  longer,  than 
when  installed  in  the  ordinary  manner?— p.  282. 
What   protection  can   be   given   lead   covering  of   underground 

cables  from  ground  currents? — p.  383. 
What  kind  of  duct  and  what  kind  of  insulation  is  best  for  under- 
ground lines? — p,  383. 
Do  you  build  conduit  with  your  own  men,  or  do  you  have  it 
done  by  contract?     Which  method  do  you  consider  cheaper, 
and  how  much? — p.  384. 
Has  any  one  had  experience  with  tile  conduit  broken  either  from 
water  freezing  in  the  fUicts  or  from  water  absorbed  by  the  tile 
freezing  and  cracking  same? — p.  284. 
In  laying  uutltipic  eunduit  it  is  the  custom  of  some  companies  to 
use  a  layer  of  concrete  about  three  inches  in  thickness  on  the 
bottom  and  top  of  conduit,  omitting  it  entirely  from  the  sides. 
Has  any  one  had  experience  with  conduits  so  laid  being  inter- 
fered   with  or   broken    by    men   uf  other   companies    working 
.iround  it?     Has  this  methu<l  been  found  to  be  poor  or  good 
economy? — p.  285. 
How  ts  the  leakage  of  illuminating  gas  into  subway  manholes 

prevented  or  checked? — p.  285. 
What  is  the  bc'St  method  of  preventing  explosions  tn  cnanbcrfes 
from  the  combination  of  illuminating  gas  and  air.  u  well  as 
mixtures  of  other  gases  and  air? — p.  386. 
Would  it  be  a  desirable  adjunct  In  a  transformer  manhole  lo  have 
a  ventilating  tube  run  frinn  the  bottom  of  the  manhole  to  the 
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open  air,  or  do  the  pipes  carrying  the  cables  provide  sufficient 
circulation  of  air? — p.  287. 

Q  18  Is  any  feeder  cable  safe  (in  large  high-tension  systems)  that  wiH 
not  stand  test  of  double  voltage  for  one  minute? — p.  287. 

Q  19  What  is  the  reason  for  the  slow  introduction  of  high-tension 
underground  cables,  above  1,3.000  volts? — p.  288. 

Q  20  Is  the  installation  of  static  discharge  gaps  at  both  ends  of  all 
feeders  of  a  high-tension  underground  system  compatible  with 
safe  operation? — p.  288. 

Q  21  What  method  of  construction  will  stop  leaking  of  compound  out 
of  paper  and  lead-covered  cables  where  -the  end  of  cable, 
sweated  into  the  lug.  is  the  lowest  point  in  cable  run? — p.  289. 

Q  22  What  is  the  cause  of  bubbles  rising  in  compound  of  terminal 
belly  in  i.i.ooo-volt  paper  and  lead -cove  red  cable  transmission 
lines  after  same  have  been  in  service  some  time?- — p.  289. 

(J  2,1  In  an  underground  .vwirc  ito-220-volt  ilirect-ciirrent  distributing 
>ystem  is  a  bare  stranded  cable  saf'sfactory  for  neutral  con- 
ductor?—p.  289. 

Q  24  What  are  ;he  lowest  figures  on  record  of  the  annual  cost  per 
mile  of  maintaining  uiKlergrouiid  lines  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions?— p.  290. 

Q  25  In  a  moderate-sized  system,  direct-currtnt.  .vwire,  11Q-220  volts, 
about  2000  kilowatts,  it  is  suggested  to  operate  from  the  sta- 
tion 'bus  all  feeders  running  to  a  distance  of  1000  feet  or 
imder.  Pressure  wires  determine  the  rate  of  rise  of  'bus  e.m.f. 
at  time  of  maximum  load.  Beyond  this  distance  feeders  are 
regulated  l>y  motor-driven  boosters,  latter  series  wound.  How 
does  this  check  up  with  modern  practice  in  regulation? — p.  290. 

Q  26  Are  there  any  factors,  except  the  resistance,  that  would  cause  an 
observable  loss  of  energy  or  watts  on  a  25-cyc!e,  .vpliS'C  trans- 
mission line  about  seven  miles  long,  one-half  of  which  is  paper- 
lead  j-conductor  cable  and  one-half  overhead,  operating  at  or 
under  15,000  volts,  and  at  any  power  factor,  including  unity? 
If  so.  enumerate  same  and  give  formula  for  their  determination. 

— !>■  -291  ■ 
Q  27     What  is  the  l>est  roof  or  top  (not  cover)  for  manholes  containing 
subway    transformers    and    designed    with    a   view    to    keeping 
water  from  penetrating  during  spring  thaws  and  heavy  rains? 
—p.  292. 

K. 

Tkansformeks 

R     I     What  lias  been  the  average  life  of  lighting  transformers? — p.  292. 
'R     2     Which  is  the  better  type  of  transformer  to  use.  core  or  shell,  for 

motor  service?     For  lighting  service? — p.  29.3. 
R     ,t     Will  a  mctcr-cnrrent  transtormer  always  maintain  its  calibration 
if  operated  within  its  rated  capacity? — p.  294. 
V    2-35 
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R  4  What  is  good  practice  in  the  way  of  inspection  of  transformer  for 
insulation,  leakage  and  weakness? — p.  294. 

R  5  (a)  Oo  you  lest  trans  for  hilts  bcfurc  placing  them  on  the  line 
and  at  intervals  after  ihcy  have  been  in  scr^'ice?  (b)  Huw 
arc  the  records  of  such  Icsts  kept? — p.  294. 

R  6  What  ti  the  li.tl>ility  of  puncturmR  the  insulation  between  the 
primar>*  and  secondary  coils  of  a  currcnt-mclcr  transformer 
by  opentnK  the  ^iccondary  circuit  \Cith  a  tull  load  on  the  pri- 
marj'? — p.  J96, 

R  7  {al  !:>  it  good  practice  to  use  transformers  of  different  sizes  on 
an  interconnected  secondary  system,  and  how  should  ihey  be 
fused?  (b)  How  should  individnal  transformers  be  fused? 
—p.  296. 

R  8  (a)  How  should  the  sizes  of  transformers  and  secondar>'  mains 
be  determined?  (b)  What  arc  the  limits  of  economy  in  sub- 
stituting targe  transformers  for  smaller  ones? — p.  399, 

R  Q  Is  It  good  practice  to  bank  transformers  in  other  than  very 
thickly  settled  districts;  for  example,  in  a  district  four  blocks 
square,  supplying  50  customers? — p.  299. 

R  10  (a  I  How  much  transfonner  capacity  should  Ik  altowe<l  for  satis- 
laclory  motor  service?  (b)  Sliould  lights  and  power  be  served 
from  the  same  transformer? — p.  300, 

R  tl  On  a  three-wire  secondar>'  Ime.  iio-220-volt»,  jooo  feet  long, 
there  arc  two  iran^formerit  of  30  kilowatts  each,  located,  re- 
spectively. 750  feet  from  either  end  of  the  secondary  tine.  Both 
transformers  are  supplied  with  current  from  the  same  primar>' 
circuit.  The  maximum  load  at  any  one  time  is  very  close  to 
150a  i6-candle- power  lamps.  The  proportion  of  this  load 
located  on  either  side  of  a  point  halfway  between  the  two 
transformers  at  any  time  does  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  load  of  the  entire  secondary  circuit.  Is  it  better  to  oper- 
ate these  two  transformers  in  multiple  on  a  continuous  sec- 
ondary circuit,  or  is  it  better  practice  to  cut  the  secondary 
circuit  at  a  point  halfway  between  the  two  transfooners  and 
operate  the  secondar)-  as  two  separate  circuits,  each  one  fed 
by  one  of  the  above- uiciUinne«l  transformers? — p.  302. 

R  12  What  amount  of  overloading  of  transformers  on  |>esk  load  will 
give  the  best  all-day  efficiency?  What  per  cent  overload  is 
safe  nf  economical? — p.  J04. 

R  13  What  reasons  have  led  to  the  recent  increase  in  insulation  in 
transformers?  This  has  been  noticed  particularly  in  IO-kilo> 
watt  apparatus.— p.  304. 

R  14  Do  we  not  pay  loo  much  for  high  cflicietKy  in  the  transformer, 
and  would  not  a  <light  increase  in  the  (Kiwer  loss  effect  a  great 
saving  in  first  cost  and  interest? — p.  305. 

R  15  Are  transformers  as  efficient  when  wound  for  6000  to  l6,0DO 
alternations  witltout  clianging  (he  primary  connections  u 
transfonners  that  are  womid  for  one  frequency  only?— p.  306. 
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In  changing  over  an  lioo-voU.  single-phase  system  lo  2200  volts, 
15  it  practical,  safe  and  economical  to  'ake  iwo  Iransfornicrs 
of  ihe  same  size  and   type,  cunnecl  ihe  primaries  of  the  two 
in  scries  and  parallel  the  secondaries?— 1>.  jo6. 
R  17     What    causes    a    transformer    to    generate    static    current    which 
affects  the  secondary  circuit  to  the  extent  that  a  person  can 
not  handle  a  chandelier  or  desk  fan  without  receiving  a  severe 
shock? — p.  308. 
R  18    (a)  Doc^  a  transformer  oil  deteriorate  through  use,  and  to  what 
extent?     (b>  What  arc  the  results  of  immersing  insulation  in 
oil  for,  say.  five  year*.?— p.  .vxj. 
R  19     (a)  Have  you    been  compelled  to   place  constant-current   trans- 
formers in  separate  rooniH  on  account  of  insurance  rules?     (b) 
Do  you  make  provision  for  draining  the  oil  from  these  trans- 
formers in  case  of  fire? — p.  309. 
R  io     (a>  What    is    considered   the   best    practice  in   protecting   trans- 
formers from   lightninR— kick  coiU  or  lightning  arresters,  or 
some  of  each?     (b)   What  form  of  ground  is  efficient  and  least 
expensive  to  install? — p.  310. 
1&  grounding  the  neutral  of  a  tbrce-wirc  secondary  system  foond 

to  break  down  many  transfomtcrs  by  lightning? — p.  312. 
(a)   Is   it   advt5.ihle   to  ground    a  transformer    where   using   the 
two-wire  system,  and    (h)   is  the  eflkifncy  affected  if  the  pri- 
mary or  secondary  coils  are  connected  in  series? — p.  313. 
Should  not  the  grounded  "Y"  connections  be  required  in  trans- 
formation from  high-voltage  to  tow-voUnge  distribution  system, 
as  a  matter  of  safety  to  life  as  well  as  property? — p.  314. 
Has  the  oil-cooled  air-iransformer  any  advantages  over  the  air- 
blast    type    for    transmission    line    work    where    lightning   dis- 
turbances arc  frequent? — p.  314. 
Would  il  be  fe;isible  to  step  down  from  a  line  pressure  of  10,000 
volts  lo  a  pressure  of  2300  volts,  transformer  In  he  located  on 
a  jKile  exposed  to  the  weather?     This  iiuestinn  arises  in  the 
case  of  a  small  town  too  far  from  the  generating  station  to 
feed  economically  at  4000  volts,  the  load  of  which  docs  not  at 
present  warrant  the  installation  of  a  substation. — p,  315. 
R  26    Have  any  members  liad  trouble  with  ttoating-cotl  constant-cnr- 
rent  transformers  "pumping"  or  "churning"  violently  it  un- 
even inlcr\-als?    If  so,  under  what  circumstances  or  conditions. 
and  what  remedy  can  be  applied? — p.  316. 
R  a?    To  what  extent   is  the  use  of  the  "Two-transformer    Kesulunt 
Delta"  method  of  transformation  liable  to  unbalance  a  3-phase 
system  on  full  load  where  the  capacity  of  transformers  is  50 
per  cent  of  generating-plant  capacity? — p.  317. 
R  28    With  a  cost  of  5  (wr  cent  in   fa\*or  of  a  3-phasc  transformer 
■giinst  three  single-phase  transformers  of  same  total  capacity, 
which  is  the  more  desirable  and  economical  to  install  to  fur- 
nish current  to  a  3-phasc  induction  motor?    In  other  words. 
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would   one   3-phasc.    is-Lilowall   I raiis former   be  fireferaltic    li> 
three  single- phase,  5-kilowait  transformer*^? — p.  31S. 


Lamps— Ahc,  Incakdescejit,  Etc. 

S  t  in  rating  nil  emating- cur  rent  arc  lampm  shoutd  the  apparent  or 
the  real   watl<  he  the  ^asis? — p.  J19. 

S  1  Whai  ar«  fair  ratiiifr^i  for  encloscd-arc  lamp*  that  are  neither  jooa 
iinr  ijoo  candle-power? — p.  JJO. 

S  3  What  is  the  c;;iim-  of  hardening  ot  the  points  of  carbons  in 
enclosed  a Iternattng •current  lamp.T.  with  con«c4]uent  uniati.'- 
factory  operation  when   voltage   is  correct? — p.  .vi- 

S  4  What  result*  ha%-c  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  five'«ixieentha-inch 
t-arbons  instrad  i»f  ont-halt-inch  carbons  in  direct -current  en- 
closed-arc  lamps  of  three  and  five  amperes;  also  m  6  and  7.5- 
ntnpere  alternating-current  arc  lamps?  What  is  the  additional 
coi^t  per  kilowatt-hilur  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and 
hr»w  is  the  extra  expense  jusiified? — p.  322. 

S  5  What  has  l»een  the  experience  with  the  new  heat-re«i)ling  inner 
globes?— p.  323. 

S  6  What  resulls  have  been  obtained  with  low-current  arc  lamps, 
say  three  amperes  and  less,  in  regard  to  steadinesi  of  light, 
burning  hours,  efficiency,  and  in  general? — p.  324. 

S  7  What  are  the  principal  troubles  in  connittion  with  the  o(ieration 
of  series  allerinting  arc  lamps,  circuits  and  regulators? — p.  ,\2f,. 

S  8  What  percentage  of  lolxl  lioiirs  out.igc  from  all  causes  is  con- 
sidered reasonable  on  a  syslem  of  1000  o.ft-ampere  dtrecf- 
curreni  open-arc  lamps;  also  for  all emating -cur rent  or  direct* 
current  enclosed  scries? — p.  326. 

S  ')  U)  To  what  extent  ure  autoni.-itic  cut-out  switches  {that  is,  an 
automalic  device  that  cuts  lite  lamp  out  ol  arc  circuil  and  closes 
series  arc  circuits  when  lamp  is  lowered'  in  use?  (hi  Do 
they  operate  .successfullj-  on  high-voltage  circuits?— p.  32b, 

S  lo  W'hai  metliod  can  he  rscd  10  'riiviaie  open  circuits  in  the  connc- 
iions  between  scries  arc  lamps  and  their  ahralutc  cut-out«^ 
—p.  M7 

S  11  Is  it  belter  on  three-phase  nTachines  In  operate  arcs  on  one  pliase 
witli  incandescent!  and  balnmre  by  regulator  against  other  iwo 
phases,  carrying  incnmlesccnt  fitnglc  phaw.  or  to  distribaie 
tlic  arcs  on  the  three  phases? — p.  327. 

S  i2  What  should  be  the  rost  of  trimming  street  arc  lautpii  (carbons. 
glolwrs.  laljor.  etc.)  for  a  plant  operating  600  sired  arcs,  alter- 
nating enclowd?    Territory  covered,  nine  Mjuarc  miles. — p_  vH. 

S  in  How  dm-»  the  free  arc  lamp  trimming  and  niamicnancc  cost  com- 
pare with  free  incandescent  lamp  rcnewaV  and  with  free  Meri- 
dian lamp  renewals? — p.  32g. 
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Sum  up  the  reLiiivr  advania^es  aiul  comomy  ol   uniiig  dirccl- 

current   tncIoMd   arc  lamps   for   «tare  lighting,  as   cumparcd 

with  ahcrnaiing-L-itrrcnt  lamps.— p.  .i,»o. 
What  are  ihe  Ik's!  argitinrnts  in  favor  nf  aiv  lighting   (iniertor) 

a<  against  (a)  gasnteiic  <b)  acetylene  tamps? — p.  jjo. 
Willi  the  same  care  and  skill  sppTJeil,  is  there  any  reason   why 

renewed    mcandescent   lamps  should  nbt'be  is  good  as  new 

ones? — p.  .13 1. 
How   far  can  the  target-diagram   test  of  incandescent   lamps  be 

depended  upon  in  determining  the  relative  merits  of  diflfcrent 

makes  of  lamps? — p.  3JJ, 
(a)    What  is  the  pre-sent  >tatus  uf  the  iSO-voll  incandescent  lamp 

as  lo  life,  cost  and  efficiency?      (h>  Arc  ihc  MKkets   marked 

'■^50  V,"  now  on  the  market,  suitable  for  this  voltage?— p.  3^.1. 
What  has  been  found  to  t>c  the  life  of  the  Mendian  lamp,  and 

boil''  docs  cost  of  free  renewal  compare  with  fi*e  renewal  of 

incandescent  lamps?— p.  ^34. 
Are  the  Xernst  lamps,  j  and  6-glower  type,  2ao*vo)t,  giving  good 

satisfaction  ? — p.  335. 
On    what    basis    ilo    you    furnish    installations    and    renewals    of 

Kernst  lamps  ai>  compared  with  standard  incandescent  lamps? 

— P  .1.16. 
Does  ihc   Kcriist    lamp  maintain   its  candlc-powcr  as   well  as  & 

3.5-watt  incandescent  lamp? — p.  .137. 
From  a  manager's  standpoint  is  a  Nernsi  multiple-glower  lamp 

preferable    to  a  multiple-arc  lamp?     Is  a    single-glower   lanip 

preferable  to  a  Mcriilian  lanip?' — p.  337. 
Whai  per  cent  is  the  life  faclur  of  a  Ncrnsl  lamp  decreased  by 

vanalion  in  vott.igc  of  4  p<:r  cent  or  5  per  cent  each  side  of 

normal?     This  fluctuation  to  occur,  on  an   average,  twice  in 

an  hour. — p.  338. 
Js  the  objection   raised  by  some  that   the   mercury- vapor  tamps 

are  injunous  to  the  eyes  well  founded  ?— p.  339. 
U  the  Cooper  Hewitt  mcrcury-va|H>r  lamp  coiuidered  satisfactory 

for  window  lighting,  especially  as  regards  tltc  green  tinge  Iteing 

noticeable? — p.  J40. 
De<-cribe  rert-nt  installations  of  latest  type  Cooper  Hcwill  lamps. 

giving  resnlls  and  comparison  with  arcs  and  incandescenis  for 

factory,  machine  shop,  prmling  presses,  etc. — p.  341. 
(a)  What  i>  the  best  w.iy  of  turnmg  multiple  lamp*  or  electric 

signs  otl  and  oflf  at  predetermined  hours — by  patrolmen  or  by 

nieans  of  automatic  time  switch?     lb)   Have  you  found  a  prac- 
tical and  reliable  time  switch  for  the  purpose?— p.  344. 
What  >hould  be  the  cluiracl eristics  of  an  incandescent  lamp  to 

MlH-rale  satisfactorily  on  25  cycles?— p.  345. 
Where    incandescent    Limps   .ire    UKed    for    street    lighting,    what 

candU-power  lamp  shaulrl  be  ujied? — p.  .145. 
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T  14  Arc  there  any  electric-light  stations  that  are  furnishing  current 
for  motors  operating  water-work^  pumping  plants  situated  at 
a  distance  from  the  station,  anti  with  what  success?— p.  j62. 

T  IS  (a)  Is  it  good  practice  to  use  motor-driven  pumpK  for  city  pump- 
ing for  a  standpipe  system  in  a.  town  of  from  .vxw  to  5000 
people?  (b)  Which  are  the  hen  adapted — gear  plunger  pumps, 
duplex  pumps  or  turbine  pumps?  (c>  What  would  be  the  cost 
of  installation,  also  rates  per  kilowatt -hour,  for  which  it  could 
Ho  done  to  »how  a  profit  in  a  24-hour  plant?— p.  363. 

T  16  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  elevators  on  alternating-current 
sytcm  having  «mall  unitit  and  light  load? — p.  363. 

T  t7  What  ii  the  energy  consumption  per  car  mile  of  high-^peed. 
hydraulic,   elect ric-d riven  elevators? — p.  364, 

T  18  What  has  been  tlie  cxpcricncr  with  moior-driven,  iwo  or  three- 
stage  centrifugal  pumps  in  connection  with  electric-hydraulic 
elevators;  (a)  with  direct-current  motors  and  (b)  with  alter- 
nating-current  motors? — p,  .yV5, 

T  ig  What  measures  shonlil  l>e  t-ikcii  \n  promote  the  salt  of  power  to 
farmers   for  driving  agricultural  machinery? — p.  .165. 

T  20  What  advantages  has  ihe  iiidnction  motor  over  synchronous 
motors?— p.  ji06. 

T  21  Give  «>nie  tncthod  for  switching  large  synchrotwus- motor  units 
to  the  ''Upjily  ni;iins.  avoiding  the  use  of  starling  compensator 
or  sejiarate  starting  motor — p.  367. 

T  ii  How  do  small  electrically  operated  refrigerating  inachint-s  ci>ni- 
parc  in  operating  cost  with  ice,  300  pounds  per  day? — p.  .i68. 


U     I     What  has  been  the  experience  with  prepayment  meters  ?^p.  jSS. 

V  2    What  effect  have  slot  meters  npon  sales;   have  tliey  reduced  ur 

increased  sales? — p.  .169. 
U  .i  What  satisfaction  havr  slot-machine  prriayment  meters  given: 
have  they  been  found  as  cfhdent  generally  as  the  other  meters? 
Assuming  slot  meters  to  Iw  entirely  satisfactory,  would  it  Ik- 
considered  g*xjd  policy  to  install  them  for  any  consumer  who 
wished  to  be  supplied  with  one.  or  would  it  he  lietter  to  supply 
them  only  to  doubtful  consumers? — p.  370. 

V  A    How  can  you  satisfy  the  customer  that  his  meter  registers  his 

consumption  correctly? — p.  ^7a 
U    5    What  effective  means,  if  any,  have  been  found  tn  make  it  impos- 

sible  for  a  customer  to  beat   a   recording  wattmeier,  or  what 

special  precautions  can  be  taken  by  an  elect ric-Iight  company  to 

detect  same? — p.  ^77. 
U    6    What  percentage  variation  from  no  load  to  50  per  cent  overload 

should  he  allowable  on  consumers'  meters? — p,  j|8i. 
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U  7  If  a  -tnetrr  i«  foumi  crnping  forward,  is  it  advisable  to  gram  the 
cutilorncr  a  rcbattf?— p.  ,4i3. 

V  S     What   will   hr  ihv  vfft^t  nn  a    l6,ooo  iiltcritating  meter  to  hare 

15.000  aUcrnatlon5  or   lyjftno  alienuttiotts   at   the  generator? 

-p.  3R5. 
U    g    Why  does  a  very  alight  jarring  continuing  atiout  la  hours  out  of 
24  cause  a  meter  to  nm  gradually  slower  ami  ?t<»wcr.  atxl  hnw 
can  it  be  remedied  ?     The  meter  has  to  be  rqilaccd  aU»ui  oncc 
every  ten  months.— p.  .*86. ' 
How  often  -should  cnnsiimerf'  meters  t>e  tested? — p.  X^o. 
What  is  the  (lest  melhnd  of  carinf;  for  meters ;  should  they  be 
carried  to  a   lest   room   for  rcpair^t  and  calibraling,  or  should 
lltey  be  calibrated  in  place? — p.  jftv 
Shoulil  a  specific  charge  be  made  for  a  meter  test  that  customer 

has  rcqucNied  when  meter  is  t'oand  slow? — p.  396. 
What  is  llio  I»est  method  of  testinf;  Thomson  recording  watt- 
mclers  on  the  ciisiomers"  premises?  Is  thtTe  any  convettient 
portable  device  tlut  can  be  used  an  a  variable  load  in  makitin 
such  tests? — p.  397. 
I'  14  What  is  the  best  way  of  keeping  a  meter  record?  This  applie> 
to  the  consumer's  end  of  the  service. — p.  401 

V  15     Arc  coiimiulalor-lyi)e  recording  watlrncter>  correct  for  indiKtivc 

loads  ?— p.  403. 

U  16  What  arc  iIk*  ixtinis  to  be  considered  in  deciding  what  make  nf 
meter  to  use  in  order  lo  get  the  best  results? — p.  40$. 

U  17  What  has  Itecn  station  experience  for  past  few  years  with  four 
types  of  bearings  for  integrating  meleri,  as  follows'  {•) 
regular  steel-lntl  pivot  on  round  cup  sapphire:  (b)  regular 
ftteel-ball  pivot  nn  Hat  diamond:  (c>  magnet ir-flotation  Iwar- 
tngs;  (d)  ball  and  two-cup  sapphires  (present  Westinghotisc 
bearing).— p.  407. 

U  18  What  i*  the  prevailing  opinion  among  direci-currem  ptanfi  as 
to  use  of  mtegrating  watt-hour  meters  a>  against  integrating 
ampere-hour  meters,  or  equivalents  of  the  latter? — p.  40t{. 

17  19  For  alternating-current  work,  as  a  general  proposition,  have 
meters  of  the  I'liompson  (commutatori  i>'pc  proved  nearly 
equal  to  the  iKtter  clans  of  induction  meters,  taking  a])  points 
hilo  consideration? — p.  408. 

U  20  What  is  llie  cauH-  and  practical  remedy  for  the  reversal  of  error 
range  in  a  Thomson  polyphase  meter  connected  op  for  lett- 
ing. Iwtli  sides  in  series  or  connected  on  three-phase  circniM; 
that  is.  why  docs  the  meter  run  fast  on  low  loads  and  ^low 
on  heavy  loads? — p.  4tO. 

V  3t     What  is  a  cheap  and  accurate  way  of  determining  the  Hux  den- 

sity  of  permanent   magnets   used   for   recording   w.iil-meters? 
—p.  410. 

V  i2    Wtiat  damage  docs  a  ntetcr  snstain  by  being  exposed  to  changes 

of   weather,  eic^  attached  to  outside  of  residences  in   semi- 
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protected  places,  such  as  porches,  etc.,  with  overhead  pro- 
tection?— p.  412. 

U  J.i  In  metering  a  3-phase  circuit  having  a  power  factor  less  than 
unity  by  means  of  two  single-phase  meters,  one  meter  runs 
slow ;  what  determines  which  meter  will  lie  the  slow  one  ? 
—p.  4M- 

U  24  Is  it  advisable  to  use  a  balanced  j-phase  recording  wattmeter 
for  metering  the.  power  taken  by  the  average  j-phase  motor? 
—p.  416. 

L'  25  What  plan  has  been  found  to  rectify  delay  in  reading  meters 
when  located  inside  of  buildings  witli  occupants  absent?  This 
in  view  of  the  ios>i  of  time  from  a  high-priced  meter  man's 
repeated  calls. — j>.  417. 

U  _'(>  What  is  the  average  cost  of  annual  maintenance  (a)  for  meters 
of  direct-current  type;  (b)  for  meters  of  alternating-current 
type?— p.  .ti8. 

t'  J/  What  percentage  of  the  investment  in  meters  would  be  a  reason- 
.ible  figure  for  the  expenses  of  the  meter  department  in  a  plant 
with  about  one  thousand  meters? — p.  418. 

U  28  Has  there  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  wiring  contrac- 
tors whereby  the  location  of  meter  loops  are  accessible  to 
mettT  readers,  and  are  they  found  to  live  up  to  such  arrange- 
ment ? — p.  410. 

V  JQ  Does  a  peep-hole  in  the  meter  cover  induce  the  consumer  to 
tamper  with  and  try  to  stop  the  meter? — p.  421. 

L'  ,10  Do  repolishcd  meter  jewels  and  pivots  give  as  good  service  as 
new  ones?^p.  42,^ 

U  3r  What  arc  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  excessively 
high  torque  in  an  induction  meter? — p.  423. 

U  32  Where  is  the  l)est  place  to  locate  a  meter  in  a  private  residence, 
considering  convenience  for  reading  and  inspecting  and  the 
least  inconvenience  to  the  customer? — p.  424. 

U  ,?J  In  small  towns  using,  say,  300  to  500  meters,  is  it  advisable  to 
employ  an  experienced  meter  man,  at  yearly  intervals,  to  go 
over  ail  meters  in  use? — p.  426. 

U  34  Which  is  the  better  method  of  handling  a  meter  department  in 
a  small  company  supplying  from  500  to  1000  customers? 
Should  one  man  he  employed  to  <levote  all  bis  time  to  read- 
ing and  testing  meters,  extending  the  reading  over  several 
days,  or  should  the  readings  Ix;  made  by  several  men,  taken 
aw.iy  from  other  duties  on  two  or  three  days  of  each  monih. 
the  testing  to  be  done  by  <jne  man.  who  ;;lso  has  other  duties? 
If  the  former  method  were  followed,  how  maiiy  meters  should 
one  man  be  able  to  take  care  of  properly  ?— p.  428. 

1-'  3.S  What  method  of  metering  current  has  been  found  best  suited 
for  installations  consisting  of  singl-  and  ,j-phasc,  220-volt  mo- 
tors, resulting  in  an  unbalanced  j-phasc  load? — p.  429. 
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Question 
U  36  We  are  c^wrating  a  500-volt.  direct-current.  2-wire  circuit  for 
power,  and  while  our  lines,  motors  and  meters  are  protected 
by  lightning  arresters,  we  lose  from  10  to  15  meters  in  the 
spring  from  lightning  discharges.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  preventing  this?^p.  430. 


Advertising 

V  I     What  do  you  consider  the  best  method  of  advertising  the  electric- 

lighting  business? — p.  431. 

V  2    Is   a  monthly  bulletin  or  paper  valuable   to   small    stations    for 

advertising  purposes? — p.  434. 

V  3     Does    newspaper    advertising   pay    in    towns    of    less    than    5000 

people?— p.  434. 

V  4     In  a  city  of  25.000.  to  what     extent  is  it  profitable  to  advertise 

by  means  of  prepared  printed  master  mailed  to  prospective 
customers? — p.  435. 

V  5     Of  the  various  forms  of  advertising  adopted  by  manufacturers. 

which  appeals  to  you  most  strongly  or  best  accomplishes  its 
purpose?  This  with  special  reference  to  large  and  small  ad- 
vertisements in  technical  papers  and  indiscriminate  and  per- 
sistent circularizing. — p.  436. 

V  6     (a)  Do  exhibit  and   display  departments  pay?      (b)  Could   not 

a  widely-announced  exhibition  of  electrical  novelties  be  ar- 
ranged yearly,  or  oftener,  to  advantage? — p.  437. 

■w 

Contracts  and  Rates 

W  I  What  is  the  remedy  for  customers  using  too  much  light  on  a 
flat  rate,  the  town  being  too  small  for  meter  service? — p.  439. 

W  2  What  is  the  best  and  most  practical  way  of  changing  from  flat 
to  meter  rates;  also  the  most  favorable  time  for  making  such 
change? — p.  442. 

W  3  Has  the  legality  of  the  ordinary  lighting  contract  been  tested, 
and  with  what  results? — p.  446. 

W  4  Can  any  information  be  given  relative  to  a  system  of  charging 
without  contract?  Is  it  possible  to  hold  customers  without 
requiring  a  contract  to  be  executed  for  a  period  of  at  least 
one  year? — p.  446. 

W  5  Are  not  public  service  corporations  supplying  electricity  equally 
liable  with  railroads,  etc.,  to  charges  of  discrimination  if  their 
scale  of  rates  or  the  discounts  allowed  depend  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  current  delivered?  If  the  size  of  the  installation  to  be 
i-erved  is  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  slid- 
ing scale  mentioned  in  the  above  question,  can  the  sliding  scale 
be  justified? — p.  447. 
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U  it  a  good  plan  to  have  the  fixed  chargpe  p«r  kilowatt-hour  for 
all  meter  customers  and  then  give  discounts  for  payments  at 
the  office  before  a  certain  date,  the  discount  to  vary  with  tJif 
amount  of  customers'  consumption? — p.  448. 

At  what  prici-  must  electricity  be  furnished  per  kilowatt  to  com- 
pete witli  natural  gas  at  J7  cents  per  1000.  for  pf>wer  purpose? 
— P-  450. 

With  gas  al  $1.25  for  heating  and  $1.50  for  lighting,  what  arc 
the  best  rate-,  that  can  be  obtained  for  electric  lighting?  Both 
gas  and  electric  companies  under  the  same  management. — p.  451. 

For  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  which  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  of  selling  current ;  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  or  on  a  sliding  scale,  7  to  15  cents,  accord- 
ing 10  consumption  ? — p.  451. 

Is  it  belter  to  tend  as  much  as  possible  toward  open  rates  ap- 
plicable 10  all  who  come  within  specified  classes  as  regards 
consutrplioii  of  current,  etc.,  or  to  make  special  rates  and 
contracts  with  individuals,  based  on  individual  requirements? 

—p.  452- 

Has  any  one  found  any  legitimate  objection  to  the  system  of 
charging  for  electric  current  known  as  the  "Doherty  Rate," 
as  presented  10  the  Cincinnati  meeting  in  ipoa? — p.  454. 

Should  muiors  of  all  si^es  get  the  same  discoani  for  the  same 
hours*  service? — p.  454. 

Should  not  the  smaller  consumer  that  bums  his  light  from  suti 
to  smi  be  entitled  to  a  meter  rate  nearly  as  low,  if  not  quite, 
as  the  large  consumer  that  uses  only  a  portion  of  his  lights 
all  night,  but  uses  the  full  capacity  during  the  peak  ? — p.  456. 

Will  sumc  plant  u:iing  maxiimim-demand  meters  give  average, 
highest  ami  lowest  yearly  maximum  demand  per  i6-cp  lamp 
or  per  kilowatt  connected,  for  various  classes  of  business ;  for 
instance,  for  rcsidetKM,  for  lodging  houses,  for  saloons,  etc.? 

— P-457- 

How  can  we  hest  push  the  electric-healing  business?— p.  458. 

<a)  Should  ditTereni  rates  be  made  fur  using  heating  and  cook- 
ing appliances  than  for  rcguhir  lighting?  (h>  Are  such  ap- 
pliances connected  on  light  meter  or  on  separate  meter? — p,  459. 

What  rates  are  used  for  heating  ^r\'ice,  and  are  any  special 
rates  made  for  this  class  of  load? — p,  460. 

What  rates  arc  used  for  charging  stor^ige  batteries,  and  arc  any 
special  rales  made  for  this  class  of  load?— p.  460. 

I:*  it  good  practice  to  install  electric  signs  on  contract,  making 
special  rales  for  same  and  having  eame  controlled  by  time 
switches? — p.  461. 

What  ts  the  best  method  of  proving  to  consumers  paying  at 
meter  nitcjt  that  they  are  not  paying  for  more  current  than 
they  are  using  ?— p.  462. 
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W  ii  What  can  be  done  to  meet  competition  with  gas  engines?  Has 
any  company  found  it  necessary  to  use  special  rates  to  keep 
out  gas  engines? — p.  464. 

W  22  What  <;ystem  to  you  advocate  for  handling  the  business  of  the 
contracting  department? — p.  465. 

W  23  What  provision  is  made  in  existing  contracts  for  tests  on  arc 
or  incandescent  lamps  for  street  lighting? — p.  466. 

W  24  Should  a  contract  for  incandescent  street  lights  specify  when 
the  lamps  should  be  renewed,  either  as  to  number  of  hours' 
burning  or  as  to  the  minimum  candle-power  to  be  allowed? 
—p.  467- 

W  25  Should  a  contract  for  incandescent  street  lights  specify  initial 
or  average  candle-power,  and  what  is  a  satisfactory  method 
of  testing  candle-power  of  street  incandescent  lamps? — p.  467. 

W  26  In  wording  a  contract  for  street  lighting,  what  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion of  a  so-called  "fnll-arr."  or  a  "2000-can die-power"  arc 
that  will  not  Ire  misunderstood  and  that  will  stand  a  fair  test? 
Also  a  "half-arc,"  or  a  "raoo-can die- power"  arc? — p.  467. 

W  27  What  is  a  fair  method  of  settling  disputes  between  companies 
and  cities  as  to  whether  the  company  is  actually  furnishing 
2000  or  1200-CP  lights? — p.  469. 

W  28  By  the  use  of  what  argument  and  figures  can  a  prospective  con- 
sumer he  convinced  that  an  electric  motor  is  cheaper  than  a 
steam  engine? — p.  469. 

W  29  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  week's  work,  either  in  lamps  or 
income,  for  a  solicitor? — p.  472. 

W  ,10  (a)  What  methods  do  you  use  lo  save  clerical  work  for  solici- 
tors? (h)  Wliat  system  of  reports,  if  any,  do  you  use  to 
check  solicitors'  work  and  keep  them  up  to  their  best  efforts? 
— P-  473- 


ArCOLXTING   ANU   STATISTICS 

X     I     Wherj  can  I  get  information  concerning  best  methods  of  electric- 
light  and  telephone  accounting  and  statistics? — p.  475. 
X     2     What  is  the  best  system  ni  billing  goods  for  wiring,  current,  etc.? 

— P-  475. 

X  ,^  What  are  some  of  the  best  ways  for  Ivceping  rent  or  meter 
accounts? — p.  475. 

X  4  What  is  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  keeping  a  record  of  trans- 
formers and  meters? — p.  476. 

X  5  What  percentage  of  depreciation  sh<nild  be  charged  on  station 
and  equipment  ? — p.  478. 

X  f>  What  is  considered  a  proper  list  of  operating  records  for  use 
in  -Tnaly^iiig  the  o[KTation  of  a  steam  plant?  How  much  de- 
tail should  1k'  exhibited  by  these  records  in  a  6000-kilowatt 
steam  plant  producing  alternating  current  ? — p.  478. 
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X  7  What  success  has  been  obtained  in  devising  and  maintaining  a 
systematic  method  of  recording  and  satisfactorily  analyzing 
all  cases  of  trouble  in  the  operation  of  central-station  systems? 
—p.  480. 

X  8  What  is  the  average  output  per  pound  of  coal  (stating  kind  used) 
in  plants  using  compound  engines;  size  of  plant  2000  to  5000 
kilowatt? — p.  480. 

X  9  What  percentage  of  total  generated  output  is  lost  or  unaccounted 
for,  and  v/hm  is  the  percentage  of  each  of  the  classes  of  such 
losses  or  unaccounted-for  current? — p.  480. 

X  10  In  an  Edison,  three-wire,  overhead,  direct-current,  iio-220-volt 
system,  with  mains  interconnected  and  feeders  arranged  to 
give  good  regulation  of  voltage,  about  what  per  cent  is  lost 
between  station  meters  and  consumers'  meters? — p,  48[. 

X  !l  What  is  the  best  method  of  keeping  reconl  of  connected  load? 
^p.481. 

X  12  Is  it  not  belter  to  have  the  cnnsiiiiiers'  ledger  segregated  accord- 
ing to  meter  route,  raiher  tlian  aliihabetically  ? — p.  4^^^. 


MANAt.EMENT 

Y  1     (a)    Is  a  day  ser\  ice  justifiable  in  a  snjall  town,  and  wli.it  kind 

of  power  business  can  be  worked  up;  (b)  wliat  kind  of  power 
rate  should  be  charged  ? — p.  485, 

Y  2     (a)   What  has  Iwen  the  experience  of  central  stations  in  thawing 

out  frozen  water  pipes?  (b)  How  was  the  current  limited  to 
what  the  apparatus  would  .stand? — p.  486. 

Y  3     Will  a  small  central  station  operating  uoo  to  $2  volts,  1^5  cycles, 

be  warranted  in  changing  over  to  2200,  230-115  volts.  60  cycles, 
when  transformers  are  all  old,  but  wattmeters  comparatively 
new  (commutator  type)  ?  Power  business  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  no  day  circuit  at  present. — p.  488. 

Y  4     What  is  the  practice  in  insjiecting  wiring  in  a  house  wired   when 

built,  but  to  which  current  is  not  supplied  until  several  years 
later?  What  charge,  if  any,  should  In?  made  to  the  customer? 
—p.  489 

Y  5     In  a  town  of  to.ooo  people,  should  a  lighting  company  do  house 

wiring  and  deal  in  fixtures? — p.  480. 

Y  6     Is  it  advisable  to  charge  a  5-per-cent  penalty   for  non-payment 

of  bills  within  ten  days  of  <iate? — p.  491. 

Y  7     (a)  What  amount  per  i6-cp  equivalent  of  new  business  obtained 

do  you  spend  for  soliciting  and  for  advertising?  (h)  Would 
you  consider  it  advisable  to  increase  or  to  decrease  either  or 
both  of  these  items? — p.  492. 

Y  8     (a)   Do  you  charge  for  cutting  of  wires  in  connection  with  moving 

of  houses?  (b)  Da  you  collect  damages  for  shut-downs?  fc) 
Have  you  ordinances  regulating  moving  of  houses? — p.  492. 
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An  electric- lighting  company  has  a  2o-yrar  franchise  grattiing 
the  right  to  use  one  side  of  the  alleys  for  erection  of  Its  Dole 
lines.  Has  any  other  compnny,  either  lighting,  telephone  or 
•elegraph,  the  lawful  right  to  use  the  same  side  of  the  alley 
by  placing  its  poles  between  the  wires  of  the  first -mentioned 
company  after  said  company  has  had  its  pole  line  erected  and 
in  operation?  What  i*  the  experience  of  others  in  regard  to 
such  interference? — p.  41)4. 

Which  is  hcticr  practice — to  charge  for  the  fittings  of  the  Meri- 
dian lamp  or  furnish  them  free? — p.  4^ 

Who  pays  fur  the  street  connection,  the  light  company  or  the 
consumer;  that  is,  what  is  the  prevailing  rule? — p.  493. 

{A]  Is  it  common  practice  ainopg  central -station  managers  to 
furnish  free  arc  lamps  on  their  commercial  lines — i.  e.,  the 
company  pays  the  purchase  price  and  the  arc  lamps  remain 
the  property  nf  the  company?  (b)  Are  they  as  a  rule  put  on 
flat  nr  meter  rate,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate  charged  on 
cither?— p  4g(j. 

Under  what  conditions  is  a  small  central  station,  at  present 
equipped  with  13.1-cycle  apparatus,  justified  in  changing  over  to 
60-cycle?— p.  498. 

What  particular  characteristics  as  to  age,  temperament  and  edu- 
cation ito  you  consider  most  desirable  and  practicable  in  men 
for  operating  stations  and  subslalinns? — p.  498. 

What  «et  nf  written  or  printed  rules  and  regulations  are  in  use 
by  electric-lighl  comi»anies,  covering  the  governntent  of  em- 
ployees, also  as  to  proper  precautions  to  be  taken  in  doing 
hazardous  work,  etc.? — p.  499. 

Is  it  advisable  to  make  a  rebate  to  hold  the  consumer  in  case  of 
a  large  bill,  when  the  meter  and  meter  readings  are  known  to 
be  correct? — p.  499. 

Is  it  good  practice  to  insist  on  deposits  from  all  consumers  ir- 
respective of  their  standing  in  the  community,  and  if  so,  should 
the  deposit  be  in  proportion  to  the  installation? — p.  501 

(a)  In  case  an  installation  has  been  passed  upon  t^'  the  city 
inspector  as  satisfactory,  does  the  electric  company  have  Ihc 
right  to  refuse  the  service  if  it  is  satisfied  the  work  has  not 
been  done  properly?  (b)  In  such  case,  can  the  householder, 
when  he  is  willing  to  assume  the  risk,  come  back  on  the  com- 
pany for  damage^   for  failure  to   serve? — p.   50^ 

What  is  the  best  method  of  marking  incandescent  lamps,  at  Ihc 
lime  of  issue,  so  as  to  guard  against  unprincipled  people  buy- 
ing old  lampF  for  junk  and  exchansing  them  for  new  lamps. 
where  the  company  gives  free  renewals? — p.  50J. 
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What  per  cent  of  regulation  it  secured  in  large  plants  doing  a 
power  and  lighting  husincda? — p.  506. 

WItat  is  being  done,  and  liow.  to  utilize  tlie  exhaust  from  gas 
engine  for  hot-water  heating: — p.  506. 

Arc  proditccr-gas  plants  complete  u  ich  engine  more  economical 
in  units  of  ?5  to  U5  hor»c-pow«r  than  steam  plants  of  e<iual 
size? — p.  507. 

Gi%'cn  a  town  of  3000  population  wanting  an  electric<tight  plant. 
and  liflving  natural  gas  piped  and  sold  al  13  cents  per  thou- 
sand feet,  with  coal  delivered  at  $^,oo  per  ion,  what  shall  I 
install  in  the  way  of  engines,  boilers  and  generators  to  justify 
an  investmcnl  ? — p.  507. 

Under  equal  conditions  of  total  current  generated  in  34  hours, 
management,  cost  of  coat  and  supplies,  t>'pc  of  engines,  Wilers 
and  auxilinr>-  machinery,  can  a  central  station  doing  an  ex- 
clusive business  ir  alternating-current  commercial  and  street 
lighting,  deliver  a  kilowall-hour  at  switchboard  at  the  same 
cost  thai  would  prevail  in  a  direct-current  street  railway 
station?— p.  507. 

town  of  10.000  inhabitants  has  a  waterfall  [o  miles  distant, 
capable  of  supplying  500  brake  hor^e-puwer  on  watcr-whecl 
shaft  nine  months  of  the  year,  but  power  may  be  diminished 
to  200  horse-power  during  part  of  the  other  three  months; 
there  is  n  possible  market  in  the  town  for  1000  kilowatts  for 
traction,  light  and  facior>-  motors.  Assimiing  thai  an  anxiliarj- 
steam  plant  can  Ue  locateil  in  tite  town,  what  kind  of  voltage 
and  current  should  be  adopted? — p.  508. 

Can  a  water-power  plant  of  400  to  500  horsepower,  costing  $1  saooo. 
successfully  cnniiwie  with  a  steam  station  of  half  the  cost  witli 
coal  (lignite)  at  $1.00  per  Ion?— p.  508. 

[s  ihere  a  municipal  elect ric-Iighl  plant  in  this  country  operated 
economically  and  successfully?  If  so,  sute  where  and  give 
your  authority.— p.  yf^. 

(a)  What  percentage  of  the  normal  direct -current  voltage  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  a  rotarj-  converter  of  standard  design  up  to  rated 
speed;  (b)  what  percentage  of  the  normal  alternating-current 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  bring  a  synchronous  machine  of  stand- 
ard design  up  to  rated  speed  ? — p.  509. 

L'nder  what  conditions  do  you  consider  Hy-wlieel  insurance  desir- 
able or  necessary  for  central  stations? — p.  509. 

Is  there  a  possible  market  for  electricity  in  influeocing  the  growth 
of  vegetation  ?— p.  51a 

Has  any  one  found  a  satisfactory  time  switch  for  switching  on  and 
off  multiple  arc  or  incandescent  lamps  and  signs? — p.  510. 
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What  kind  of  wagon  ur  carl  i>  best  suited  for  tnnililc  wurk,  aiiiJ 
sliould  it  have  a  gung? — p.  511. 

(a)  What  views  art  now  held  on  the  advisalnlity  nf  testitiR  ap- 
[larjlus  to  a  point  al>uve  working  pressure  ?  ( li )  TKies  a 
tireakdown  le^l  mean  a  ilctcrioralion  from  that  pcrti.M!  on  ? 
—p.  511. 

Is  it  practical  .ind  Mifr  In  o|>cratr  a  'phnne-ringtng  circuit  as  a 
shunt  across  a  niimlMT  of  bght^  in  seriw  on  a  direct-current 
circuit? — p.  51 1. 

What  i?i  a  go^jd  hoint-niade  polish  for  hoi  hrass  and  slerl? — p.  jli. 

How  many  candk  feet  arc  required  for  satisfactory  scrvicv  in  the 
following  ctnstes  of  huihling*.:  Churches,  lihrarief.  hedrnoiu$, 
hsllroonn,  etc.? — p.  512. 

What  i^hould  Ik.-  the  ratio  •.<{  the  rated  generating  capacity  lo  the 
maximum  load  in  ceniral-Mation  systems? — p.  51J. 

How  can  rotar^  converters  used  un  light  and  p<»«er  systems  be 
>iarled  fmin  the  ahcrnatiiig-cnrrrni  side  with  the  least  anioiini 
of  effect  upon  the  voUage  o(  Ihc  bne?— p.  5T4 

An  Edison  .vwirc  system  is  fed  by  rotary  converters  »»r  motor 
genrralors  through  iransmiia^ion  Uncs  from  a  high-tension 
pol)-phase  generating  Mation.  What  is  the  hc-l  and  qutckesl 
•iK'thod  uf  starting  up  after  a  partial  or  total  shutdown  occur- 
ring at  the  time  of  the  peak? — p.  515. 

What  indticimenti  are  offered  by  electric-lighting  companies  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  L'nitcd  Stater*  to  owners  of  dwelling- 
house  properties  in  the  built-up  sections  uf  the  cily  lo  encour- 
age and  induce  them  to  wire  their  proprrlies?— p.  516. 

What  induceincnls  do  cleciric-lightiitg  onnpanic*  in  large  etric* 
in  the  United  States  offer  to  architects,  eontraclurs  and  btuld- 
crs  to  encourage  them  (o  include  dectric-lighl  wiring  ii>  ll>rir 
plans  and  specificaliun^  for  all  new  dwelling-hmise  ■■iKrratiiin^?' 
—p.  516 

What  arrangements  are  made  by  elect rJc-Itghl  companies  doii^ 
contractiug  work  or  su|KTvising  the  work  of  electrical  contrac- 
tors to  comply  with  the  underwriters'  rule  requiring  >witch  and 
fuH-box  at  point  of  entrance  of  wires  to  building  to  be  so 
placed  as  to  cut  off  current  from  all  de\*ices.  including  meter, 
and  ycl  protect  the  nicter  from  ihort-circuil  on  the  interior 
wiring?  Are  two  ^ct»  of  fu'tes  used,  one  ahead  and  one  behind 
the  meter?    If  so.  bow  is  bridging  the  meter  prevcmed: — p  517. 

Would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  if  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
t'nderwriter*  would  establish  standard  centres  for  the  length 
uf  enclosed  fuses  atid  rc(|uire  all  manufacturers  id  adhere  to  it? 
—p.  518. 

An  electrical  plant  operating  3-ph'asr  system  has  itt  city  divided 
into  district:',  each  supplied  from  one  of  it^  phase»  and  a 
neutral  wire?  With  this  system  would  it  be  preferable  to  use 
hinglc-phasc  or  .i-phasc  induction  iniMors.  the  j-phasc  tnoior* 
necessitating  expend  of  running  the  additional  phases? — p.  518E. 
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Accounting  and  statistics Ques.  X     i,  p.  47s 

Accounts,  ledger,  for  customers,  arrangement  of Ques.  X  12,  p.  4S2 

"        meter  and  rent,  system  for  keeping Ques.  X     3,  p.  475 

Accumulators.     See  "  Battery." 

Advertising  by  display  exhibits Ques.   V    6,  p.  437 

"           by  manufacturers,  effectiveness  of .  Ques.   V     5.  p.  436 

"           by  means  of  monthly  bulletin Ques.   V     2,  p  434 

"            by  printed  circulars Ques.   V     4,  p.  435 

"            cost  of  soliciting  and Ques.    Y     7,  p.  492 

"           in  newspapers Ques.   V     3,  p.  434 

"           methods Ques.   V     1,  p  431 

Aerial  lines.     See  "  Lines,  overhead." 

Agricultural  machinery,  driven  from  central  station . . .  Ques.   T  19,  p.  365 

Air  chamber,  on  boiler-feed  pumps Ques.   C  11,  p,    32 

Air,  compressed,  for  pumping  water Ques.   C  14,  p.    34 

"     compressors  for  cleaning  station  machinery Ques.    K   12,  p.  162 

"     pump,  exhaust  steam  from Ques.    G  14,  p.    95 

Alternators.     See  under  "  Generator." 

Analysis  of  coal,  specifications  for Ques.    D     7,  p.     45 

Anchor  ice,  remedy  for ...  Ques.    B     i,  p.     10 

Apparatus  for  measuring  CO,  in  chimney  gases Ques.   E  27.  p.    76 

Arc  lamps.     See  under  '"  Lamp." 

Arresters,  lightning,  at  junction  of  overhead  to  under- 
ground lines Ques.    P   II.  p.  22g 

P  39.  P-  273 

Arresters,  lightning,  grounding  to  street-railway  track.  Ques.  P    9,  p.  228 

"         lightning,  on   series  aliernating-cur.  circuits  Ques    P  43,  p.  276 

Automatic  circuit-breakers  on  generator  and  exciters.  Ques.  K     5,  p.  152 
Automobile  batteries.     See  under  "Battery." 

Auxiliaries,  condenser,  power  consumed  by Ques.  G  25,  p.  102 

"           in  turbine  plant Ques.  C  16,  p.    35 

Auxiliary  piping,  location  for  header  and Ques.  G  23,  p.  loi 

Battery-room  floor Ques.   A     S,  p.      g 

B 

B.ittery,  storage,  acid  fumes  from Ques.   L  10,  p.  178 

"              "        automobile,  electrolyte  for Ques.   T    6,  p.  354 

"             "        automobile,  method  for  charging Ques,  T     3,  p.  351 

"             ■  ■        automobile,  price  for  charging Qu^s.  T    6,  p.  354 

"  automobile,  rectifier  for  charging  from 

alternating-current  circuits Ques.  T    4,  p.  352 

V.  2—36 
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BRUcry.  siormge.  capacity,  at  high  riie  of  discharge  .    ■ 

"  "        capacity,  ratio  10  connected  load 

"  **        capacity,  ratio  to  generating  capacity. 

**  "         depreciation  of 

**        efficiency  of 

*'  "        expense  of,  for  300  if>-cp  lamps 

importance  of,  to  cantral-AUtJon  corn- 
panics  

in  medium-sized  plaots 

in  smalt  plants 

on  exciter  circuit .«i4> 

recording  a.elerson ••(...*•. 

regul-ition,  booster  on  Edison  system. 
regulation  booster  urtus  end  cell. .    . . 

sedtmeni  in 

separators  for 

substation  without  operator 

sulphate  on  plates  of 

tanks,  decay  uf  oak 

tanks,  paint  for.  .. 

Bearings,  wood,  lubricant  for 

Belts,  calculation  for  length  of 

loss  in .. . 

"      rubber  vfstts  leather 

Bevel  mortise  wheel,  power  lost  io 

Billing  Koods,  current,  etc.,  system  for 

Bills,  penalty  ior  non-payment  of 

Bituminous.     See  under  "  Coal." 

Boiler, baffle  plates  in ,,. 

"      compound,  formula  for. ..•>.....,  >*.iti..  • 

draft,  economy  ot  forced  and  induced.,... 

"       draft,  effect  of  forced  and  induced 

"      dtalt,  forced  or  good  chimney 

"      drali.  for  lire-tube  boiler  used  intermitteatly 

"      draft,  value  bf,  during  peak  of  load 

"      efficiency  during  past  35  years 

efficiency,  measured  by  hot-water  meter 

feed,  accuracy  of  meters  lor 

feed  pipes,  scale  in 

feed  pump.     See  under  "  Pump." 

flues.  eSect  of  blowing  with  steam 

fur  oil  com  bust  ion 

furnace  (or  bituminous  coal,  smokeless 

furnace  lor  Iowa  block  coal 

furnace  (or  internally  6red 

gases,  apparatus  lor  ineasuring  COt  tfl 

grate  surface,  siic  of  per  kilowatt  of  load 

horse  power  of.  rule  for 
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Ques. 
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39 

Ques. 
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P- 

24 

Ques.  E  16.  p.  b5 

Does.  E    7.  p.  S9 

Ques.  E  as.  p.  35 

Ques.  E    8.  p.  S9 

Ques.  E    6,  p.  59 

Ques.  E  37,  p.  7b 

Ques.  E  24,  p.  74 

Ques.  E     I.  p.  54 
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Boller.not  io  lervice,  how  keep 

operation  of,  with  changing  load 

plugs,  mixlurc  (or  (osible 

rate  of  coa]  consumption  per  square  foot  of  grate 

rale  of  evaporation  in  marioe  type 

room,  covering  (or 

room  labor  in  looo-kw  station* 

safety  valve,  danfters  of 

Scotch  or  water-tube,  special  case 

smolcc  con8umcr&. 

stokers,  cost  uf  repairs  on 

stokers  in  small  plants 

stokers,  advantages  of 

storage  of  heat  in  banked 

tubes,  expanding 

Eutws,  method  for  keeping  clean 

water,  treatment  ot 

water,  use  o(  kerosene  in 

wood-fired,  dimensions  for. 

Bruahee,  carbon,  annual  expense  of 

Bulleiios.  moflihly.  as  aid  in  advenising 

*  Bus-bars,  hiKh-lension.  soapsione  barriers  for 
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lot  more  than  13.000  volts 

"^  twkpSlpof  compound  out  of 

''*  AitmJF^i  i^  ■(  '^''>"  ""'  !itand  double-voltage  test. . 

**      terminal  bells,  bubbles  in  compound  of 

"      undcrRround.     See  "Lines,  underground." 
Carbon  dioxide,  apparatus  for  measuring,  in  waste  gases 
Central  stations.     See  "Siaiions." 

Centrifugal  pumps,  moior  driven 

Change  over  from  133  or  tas  cycles  to  do  cycles 

Chimney,  smokeless 

"  See  also  "Stack." 

Circuits.     See  under  "'  Lines." 
Circuit-breakers,  automatic,  on  generators  and  exriteis 

Coal,  bituminous  in  storage,  heating  of 

"  "  screenings,  storage  of 

smokeless  furnace  for 

"     buying 

"     consumption  per  kw-hour w.. 

"     consumption  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface 

crnsber  and  conveyor,  cost  of  operating 


Ques.  Q  19.  p.  38a 
Ques.  Q  ai.  p.  289 
Ques.  Q  Ifi.  p.  387 
Ques.  Q  32,  p.  3S9 

Ques.    E  27.  p.    ^b 

Ques.    C  15.  p.    34 

Ques.    Y  3.  p.  488 

Y  13,  p.  4.>8 

Ques.  E  39,  p.    77 


Qoes.  K  5,  p.  i;a 
Ques.  D  13,  p.  50 
Ques.  D  13.  p.  51 
Ques.  E  25.  p.  75 
Ques.  D  7.  p  45 
Quci.  D  16,  p.  53 
X  8,  p.  480 
Ques.  E  JO.  p.  60 
Ques.  D  15,  p.    52 
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Co«l,  KWionijr  of  irmrfou*  kinds  of •.>•,■•-■  Wues.  D     i,  p.    40 

D    9.  p.    41 

D    3.  p.    41 

-     for  various  kinds  of  draft Quet.  D     ;.  p.    43 

••     hftodling,  cost  of Oue*.   E  36,  p.    76 

■■     tigotie.  method  of  firing  Western. Qots,  D  17.  p.    S4 

"    «mpling  of Cues.  D    7,  p.    45 

••     fthorUKcin  wci({ht „.  Qaei.  D    6,  p.    44 

>*     slick,  in  automatic  stokers Quei».   D     4.  p.    4s 

•■     value  of.  what  dcicrmiucs Uu<^^-   ^*  M>  P-    $■ 

'•     weiRhing  of floes.  D    6.  p.    44 

Cochrane  heater  and  purifier,  efficiency  of Ques.  C  tS.  p.    37 

Coke,  method  uf  firing flues.  D    8.  p.    47 

mixing,  with  soft  coal flues    D    6,  p.    47 

Coramutaior.  li/e  of flues.  K  13,  p    164 

Compound  for  boiler  water  coniatning  lime flues.   C     1,  p.    at 

Comprcxfcd  air  for  pumping  fccd-waier flues.   C  14,  p.    34 

Compressors,  air.  for  cleaning  station  mactitner>'   flOBS.  K   12,  p.  i6s 

Condenser,    auxiliaries,    for    surface    and    barometric, 

power  consumed  by ^  flues.  G  25,  p.  iu3 

Condenser,    auxiliaries   for   high-vacuum,   power  con- 
sumed by , flues.  G  35.  p.  102 

Condenser,  barometric,  loss  of  vacuum  in fl"^-  ^  ^S*  P-  '<^ 

"           coaling  lower,  dau  on Ques.  G  iq,  p.    ^ 

"           cooling  tower  for  small  plant flues.  G  20,  p.    ^ 

"           pumps  for  turbine  units  ... flues.  G  18,  p,    98 

"           pumps,  most  reliable  type flu*^>-  ^  ■?•  P>    9& 

"           suciion,  sheilfisb  in flues.  G  zi.  p,    99 

surface,  fatlurctosccurcgJBranlced  racuum  flues.  G  22,  p.  lOO 

surface,  parallel  flaw  t-rrfiu  counter  How .,  .  jjues.  G  15.  p.    g6 

"           surface,  turbine flues.  G  S4,  p.  lot 

Conduil,  cost  of  building  by  contract  and  by  own  com- 
pany   flues,  fl  13,  |>.  a8j 

Conduil,  multiple,  method  of  laying    flues.  Q  14.  p-  283 

tile,  breaking  of,  due  to  freezing  of  water  .,.  floes.  ^  13,  p.  384 

Contract  department,  management  of. . . .    (^ueft.  W  22.  p.  465 

*'        charges  without    flues.  W     4,  p.  446 

for  lighting,  legality  of floes.  W    3,  p.  446 

for  street  lightiog,  covering  tests  on  lamps...  flues.  W  23,  p.  466 
for  street  lighting,  arc,  description  of  lamps  by 

candle-power flue»-  W  26,  p.  467 

Contract  for  street  lighting,  incandescent,  candle.puwer 

and  renewals ...1 flues.  W  24.  p.  467 

Contracl-fdr  street  lighting,  incandescent,  candle-power 

and  testing - fl"«*-  W  25.  p.  467 

Contract,  holding  customer  without flues.  W    4.  p.  446 

Cminetlion  to  street  mains,  charges  (or fl<iM-   V  11.  p.  495 

Converter,  rotary,  starting  of. flues.    Z    9.  p.  509 

Z  t9.  p.  514 
Z  20.  p.  SIS 
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Converter.     See  also  under  "  Substation." 

Conveyer,  coal,  cost  of  operating Ques.  D  15,  p.    52 

"         coal,  deterioration  of Ques.  E  33,  p.    73 

Cooper  Hewitt  lamp.     See  "Lamp,  mercury- vapor," 

Cost  per  kw-hour  in  sitiall  plant Ques.    Z    4,  p.  507 

"    per  kw~hour  in  railway  and  in  lighting  plants  ....  Ques.    Z     5,  p.  507 

Covering  for  boiler-rooms Qu^s.  A     5,  p.      6 

"        for  mains  in  steam  district  heating Ques.    J  16,  p.  144 

Cranes,  hand-power,  for  substations Ques.  A     7,  p.      6 

Cross-arms,  life  of  yellow  pine,  cypress  and  white  pine.  Ques.    P  36.  p.  268 

Crusher,  coal,  cost  of  operating Ques.  D  15,  p.    53 

D 

0am,  water  power  house,  part  of Ques.   B  12,  p.    17 

Day  service  in  small  towns Ques.   Y     i,  p.  485 

Demand,  maximum,  for  various  classes  of  business  . . ,  Ques,  W  14.  p.  457 

"         maximum,  ratio  to  generating  capacity Ques.    Z  18,  p.  513 

Deposit  from  customers Ques.  Y  17,  p.  501 

Depreciation  charge  on  station  and  equipment Ques.  X     5,  p.  478 

Diesel  engine.     See  under  "  Engine." 

Discharge  resistance  tor  generator  field,  insulation  of, ,  Ques.  M  21,  p.  210 

Display  department  for  advertising Ques.    V     6,  p.  437 

District  heating.     See  under  "  Healing," 

Draft.     See  under  "  Boilers," 

Drive,  rope,  for  vertical  to  horizontal  shafis Ques,  B  14,  p.    19 

E 

Elevators,  electric-hydraulic,  moior-driven  pumps  for..  Ques.  T  18,  p.  365 

"         electric-hydraulic,  energy,  consumption  of, .  Ques.  T  17,  p.  364 

"          on  alternating-current  systems Ques.  T   16,  p.  363 

Engine.     See  also  "Turbines." 

"        center-crank,  shivering  in  governor  of Ques,  H  24,  p,  iig 

clearance,  what  is  meant  by Ques.  H  21,  p.  116 

clearance  in  high-speed  automatic Ques,  H  22,  p.  ir8 

"        Corliss,  changes  to  increase  compression  in.. .  Ques.  H  29,  p.  124 

Corliss,  clearance  in Ques.  H  32,  p.  1 18 

"        Corliss,  economy  of  direct-connected   and   of 

belted Ques.  H  17.  p-  114 

"        Corliss,  highest  safe  and  economical  speed  of.  Ques.  H  14,  p.  ii3 
Corliss,    improvement    on,    for  elccttic-power 

plants Ques,  H  16,  p.  114 

"        Corliss,  ratio  of  generator  output  to  i,h.p.  of. .  Ques.  H  26,  p.  121 
"        Corliss,  separate  eccentrics  for  steam  and  for 

exhaust  valves Ques.  H   15,  p.  113 

Diesel,   cost    of    fuel,    com  pared    with    steam 

engines Que*.  H     9,  p.  110 

H  to,  p.  no 
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Engtae,  Diesel,  cost  of  repairs  on Ques.  H     q.  p.  i  lo 

*        I>ic»cl.  lighting  companies  In  east  using Ques.  H     q,  p.  Ilo 

DIcmI,  reliability  of Que*'  H     9,  p.  110 

Diesel,  why  not  more  used Ques.  H     8,  p.  to8 

*'        economy  of  compound  non-condensing  and  of 

simple QucB.  H  iz,  p.  ill 

"        economy   of   4-valve    medtum-speed   and   of 

high-speed  compound Ques.  H   13.  p.  lis 

"        economy  of  gas,  Diesel  and  steam Ques,  H     8,  p.  108 

"        experience  with  4  valves  and  2  eccenirics  and 

shaft  governor  on Ques.  H   16,  p.  1 14 

"        gas,  as  auxiliary  to  water-power  plant Ques.  H     4.  p.  106 

"        gas.  consumption  at  various  loads Ques.  H     z,  p.  103 

"        gas,  efficiency  compared  with  steam Ques.   Z     3,  p.  507 

"        gas,  efficiency  guaranteed Qt^^i-  H     6,  p.  107 

gas.  for  day  loads  in  steam  plants Qnes.  H     ;.  p.  lob 

gas,  horse-power  ol Ques.  H     i.  p    102 

gas,  on  same  shaft  with  steam  engines Ques.  H     7,  p.  107 

"         gas,  why  not  mure  u«ed Qu^t-  "     ^<  P-  '07 

"        leakage  ai  valves  and  piston  of  superheated 

and  of  saturated  steam Ou<5.  H    tS,  p.  ll^ 

"        non-condensing    compound,    with    low   boiler 

pressure  on  light  loads Ques.  H  25.  p.  tso 

"        reasons  for  using  low-efficiency  during  light 

load Q°e*>  H  2&,  p.  133 

"       receiver,  economy   of   low   and  of   mediam- 

pressurc ;    , Ques.  H  to,  p.  1 15 

rings,  piston  packing  for  superheated  steam..  Ques.  H  33.  p.  iig 

"        room,  roof  construction Quc«.   A     3.  p.      5 

"        several   small    belted   ventu  Urge  direct-con- 
nected   Ques.  H  37.  p.  laa 

"        speed  of  piston  in  looo-hp  cross-compound.. ..  Ques.  II   ti,  p.  111 

"        valvee,  plain  and  adjustable  piston Ques.  H   19.  p.  IIS 

Exciters.     Sec  under  "Generators." 

Exhaust  from  air  pumps,  what  lo  do  with Q"'*-  ^  <4.  P-    9f 

"       from  auxiliaries Ques.   C     7,  p.    3B 

"      steam,  rcraoval  of  oil  from Ques.  G  l&,  p.    97 

ExhibitioDS  for  advertlslDg Qoes.  V     6,  p.  437 


F 

Feeders.    See  also  under  "  Line." 

"        dead-ending  of  heavy  primary Ques.    P     4.  p.  32a 

*'         regulation.     Sec  "  Regulation." 

"        size  and  number  o( Ques.   P  13,  p.  833 

Feed-water.     See   "  Scale."  "  Heater,*'  "  Boiler  water." 
"  Pump."  '•  Injector," 

Floor,  battery-room Ques.  A     8,  p.      9 

construction  for  different  types  of  central  stations    Ques.  A     2,  p.      4 
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Flywheel  insurance Ques.  Z  lo,  p.  509 

Frequency  change  over  from  133  or  125  cycles  10  60  cycles  Ques.  Y     3,  p.  488 

Y  13,  p.  4q8 

Fuel.     See  "  Coal.'"  "  Wood,"  "Oil,"  "  Peat." 

Furnace.     See  under  "  Boiler." 

Fuses,  enclosed,  underwriter  rules  on  lengths  of Ques.  Z  24,  p.  518 

"      on  induction  motors Ques.  T  11,  p.  359 

"      on  transformers Ques.  R     7,  p.  296 

"      on  wires  entering  houses Ques.  Z  23,  p.  517 


Gr 

Gas,  competition  with,  for  power Ques-  W  21,  p.  464 

Gas  engine.     See  under  "  Engine." 

'Gases,  waste,  apparatus  for  measuring  CO,  in Ques,    E  27.  p.     76 

Gaskets  for  headers  carrying  superheated  steam Ques.   G     i,  p.     85 

for  valve  bonnets  using  superheated  steam Ques.  G     2,  p.    86 

Gas  plants  compared  with  steam  plants  of  small  sizes. .  Ques.    '/.     3,  p.  507 

Gears,  bevel,  substitute  for,  on  water-wheels Ques.   B  10,  p.     16 

Generating  capacity,  ratio  of,  to  maximum  load Ques.    Z  18,  p.  513 

Generator,  alternatin^t-current,  grounding Ques.  K  17,  p.  167 

"  "  "  in    parallel,    driven    by 

turbine  and  reciprocating  engine Ques.  K  15,  p.  165 

K  16.  p.  167 

Generator,  alternating-current,  water  rheostat  as  aid  in 

synchronizing Ques.  K  14.  p.  165 

Generator  brushes,  carbon,  annual  expense  of Ques.  K  13,  p.  164 

circuit-breakers  on Qu"    K     5,  p.  152 

"          commutator,  life  of Ques.  K  13.  p.  164 

"          direct-connected  to  water-wheel  through  mor- 
tise bevel  gear Ques.  K     i,  p.  146 

Generator,  excitation    for  large  direct-current,  self  or 

separate Ques.  K    6.  p.  1 53 

Generator  exciter,  capacity Ques,  K    g,  p.  157 

"               "         for  alternating-current,  driven  by  in- 
duction motor Ques.  K     7,  p.  154 

Generator  exciter,  steam  and   electric,  for  continuous 

running Ques.   K     8,  p.  155 

Generator,  induction  type  versus  revolving  field  type. . .  Ques.  K     4,  p.  151 
"            polyphase,  balancing  load  on,  in  small  sta- 
tions   Ques.  K     3,  p.  147 

Generator,  polyphase,  for  small  stations Ques.  K     3,  p.  147 

Governor,  Lombard,  on  water-wheels Ques.    B     7,  p.    15 

"  regulation   of,   on    water-wheels  under    low 

heads Ques.    B     8,  p.     15 

Grates.     See  under  "  Boiler." 

Grounding  neutral  of  3-wire  system Ques.    P     7,  p.  224 

"  "       of  4-wire,  3-phase  system  outside  of 

station Ques.  P     8,  p.  227 
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Grounding    neutral    of   3-phase  generator,  changes    in 

lightning  arrester  due  to Ques.    P  42,  p.  276 

Ground  plates,  design,  location  and  connection  of Ques.  M  20,  p.  209 


II 

Head  of  water,  instrument  for  recording 

Heads  for  turbines  and  for  impulse  wheels 

"      low,  efficiency  of  water-power  plants  at 

Header  and  auxiliary  pipini;.  location  for 

Heat  contained  in  steam  at  one  pound  pressure 

Healer,  Cochrane,  and  purifier,  efficiency  of 

"        feed-water,  for  large  plants 

"        feed-water,  location  of 

"         feed-water,  open  type 

"        for  two  or  more  engines,  piped  10  one  condenser. 

"         purifier  and  feed  pump,  efficiency  of 

"         water,  arrangement  of 

Heating,  district,  beyond  available  exhaust  steam 

"  "         business  by  itself 

"  "  centrifugal  pump  on  mains,  special 
case 

"  "         charge  for 

"  "        conditions  to  justify 

"  "  circulation  better  with  exhaust  than 
with  live  steam 

"  "         economical  limit  of 

*'  "         economy  of,  by  exhaust  steam     

"  "        from  a  central  station 

"  "         how  much  will  customers  pav  for  ?. .  , 

"  "        live  steam  or  exhaust  from  station. .  . 

-'  "  live  steam  added  to  exhaust,  neasure- 
meni  of 

"  "         mains,  covering  of. . . ,    

"  "         mains,  insulation  of,  against  frost. . . 

"  "         mains,  traps  on 

"  "  mains,  varialors  x'trsus  expansion  nr 
slip  joints  on 

'■  "         Paul  system,  vacuum  on 

■'  pressure   of  steam  required  for   I'joo 

feet  of  line 

*'  "        rates.  "  Readiness  to  serve  chargf^  "  in 

"  "         regulators  at  houses 

"  "         self-supportioR  ? 

"  "         will  it  pay  ?     Special  case 

"        electric,  by  central  stations 

how  develop  business 

is  it  desirable  It  ad  ? - 
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Heating,  electric,  metering  of  and  rates  for Ques.  W  16,  p.  459 

"        hoi  water,  utilization  of  gas  engine  exhaust  for  Ques.    Z     2,  p.  506 

steam,  meter  for Ques.    J     9,  p.  137 

Heat  value  of  coal,  specifications  for Ques.  O     7,  p.    45 

Holly  sieam  loop Ques.   G  13.  p.    94 

Hydro-carbons  in  Western  lignite,  combustion  of Ques.  D  17,  p.    54 

I 

Ice,  anchor,  remedy  for Ques,   B     i,  p.    10 

"     slush,  preveniion  of.  on  water  wheels Ques.    B     3.  p.     12 

Illumination,  intensity  of,  for  various  places Ques.    Z  17,  p.  512 

Impulse  wheel,  heads  for ...  Ques.    B     5,  p.     14 

Incandescent.     See  under  "  Lamp." 

Injector,  feed-water,  efficiency  of.., Ques.    C   17,  p.     36 

Inspection  of  house  wirinj; Ques.  Y     4.  p.  499 

Y  18,  p.  503 

"                  ';          ■'        cost  to  consumer Ques.  Y     4,  p.  499 

Instruments  for  recording  heads  of  water Ques.   B    6,  p.     14 

Instruments  for  switchboards.     See  under  "Meters," 

Insurance,  flywheel Ques.    Z  10,  p.  509 

J 

Joints,  flange,  how  keep  light  on  superheated  steam , , ,  Ques.  G     3,  p.    9- 

K 

Kerosene,  use  of  for  boiler  water Ques.  C     3,  p.    23 

L 

Labor,  boiler-room,  cost  of Ques.    E  26.  p.     76 

Lamp,  acetylene  and  gasolene  vfnus  arc  lamps Ques.    S  15,  p.  330 

"      arc,  alternating-current    enclosed,   hardening  of 

carbon  points  in Ques.    S     3,  p.  321 

"      arc,  alternating-current,  rating  of Ques.    S     i,  p,  319 

arc.  alternating-current  series  circuits,  troubles 

with Ques.    S     7,  p.  325 

"      arc,  alternating  series  enclosed,  carbon   poinis 

stidting  in Ques.    S  32,  p.  348 

arc.  candle-power  of  1200  and  2000 Q"es.  W  27,  p.  469 

"      arc,  carbons,  five-sixteenih-inch  in  enclosed  ....  Ques.    S     4,  p    322 

"      arc,  connection  of.  on  three-phase  circuit Ques.    S  11,  p.  327 

"      arc,  cost  of  free  trimming Ques.    S  13,  p.  329 

"      arc,  cost  of  trimming,  special  case Ques.    S  12,  p.  328 

"      arc,   direct-rurrent   enclosed   versus   aliernaiing- 

current  for  store  lighting Ques.    S   14,  p.  330 

arc,  enclosed,  rating  of Ques.    S     2,  p.  320 

"     globes,  new  heat-resisting  inner Ques.    S     5,  p.  326 

'■     low-current,  steadiness,  efficiency.*"*     of..  Ques.    S     6,  p.  324 
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Lamps.src,  apen^circuil  on  series.,.*... 4. Ques.   S  lo,  p.  337 

"        •'     outUKcs .t«.i^..i>4. .*•..!•.■  V««.    S    8.  p    3*6 

"         "     service,  mrthotl  of  handlini; Que«.   Y  13,  p.  496 

"        "     fwiiches  for.  autotnaiic  cul-oui Qoes.   S    t),  p.  jab 

"        "    time  switch  iviNi  patrolman Q»6*>    ^  3^>  P-  344 

"        "     vfrru/  ffftsolcne  and  acetylene  for  interior 

liRhlinK Ou*"-   S  t5.  p.  330 

gasolene  and  acetylene  vertmr  arc Ques.   S  15.  p.  330 

incandescent,  candle-power  of,  for  street  lifjhilng  ^ucf.   S  30,  p.  34^ 
'*                  "           characlerisiicft     of.     for     aj-cycle 

circuits Qnes.    S  S9,  p.  345 

"                  "           for  350  volts Ques.   S  18,  p.  333 

"                  "           free  renewal*  of Que*.  S  iq.  p.  334 

S  ai,  p.  336 

"                 "           Identification  marks  on Quea.  Y  iq.  p.  503 

"                   "            renewed  as  Rood  as  new Ques.    S   16.  p.  331 

"                 "           target  diagram  ol Qua.   S  17.  p.  332 

Mercury-vapor,  effect  on  eye* Qu^t.   S  a;,  p.  339 

Mercury-vapor,  insiallalloni  compared  with  arc 

and  incundcsceni Q^^*-   S  tj,  p.  341 

"       Mercury-vapor,  in  window  tightinx Qucs.    S  36.  p.  340 

Mercury-vapffr.  receni  tn»ullation»  of Qoes.    S  27.  p.  341 

"      Meridian,  charge  for  fiuings  of Qoes.  Y  to,  p.  494 

Meridian,  life  of  and  cost  of  free  renewal! Ou«     S  iq.  p.  334 

"       Meridian  vrrsui  single-glower  Nernst Ques.    S  33,  p.  337 

Nemsl.  basis  [or  furnishing  renewals Ques.   521,0.336 

"       effect  of  voltage  variation  ofl Qucs-    ^  24-  P-  39^ 

"           "       for  street  liKhting Qucs.   S  31.  p.  346 

mainicnance  of  candle-power Qua.   S  a*,  p  337 

tnulttple-glower  t.'<-rjMf  arc  lamp (^u^f-.    S  33.  p  337 

"           ■'       »ati9faciion  eiven  by (Jues.    S  ao.  p.  335 

"            "        single-glower  vrnuj  Meridian  lamp Ques.    S  33,  p.  337 

Lighting.  See  under  "  Lamps  "  and  under  *'  Contracts." 
Ligbining  arresters.     See  "Arresters." 

protection  of  high-tension  line  against     Q"*''-    ^  10,  p.  339 

Lignite,  wrttern,  method  of  firing Q»'*    ^  17.  P-    54 

Line,  breakdown  tests  on. Qu"-    I*  3°t  P>  258 

"     insulation,  resisunce  of Ques.  P  30.  p.  35S 

"     losses  in  transmission,  special  case Ques.  Q  36,  p.  391 

overhead,    arrangement    of  lighting,  telephone, 

etc.,  on  same  pole Ques.    P  3;.  p.  251 

"  arrangement  of,  when  two  coropanies 

use  same  poles .■•> Ques.    P  24.  p.  348 

cost  of  repairs  on  .-......,«.-.■,....■■  Qoes.    P  3S,  p.  368 

•*           •'          crosK-arms  fur.  life  of Ques.    P  36,  p.  «6B 

'*           '*          crossings,  protection  at Ques.   P  26,  p.  350 

*           "          cut-out  and  switch  at  taps  on    .,,.....  Ques.   P  41.  p.  275 

"           ■•           culling,  for  bouse  movers Ques.  Y     B.  p.  49a 

disconnecting  from  underground  cables 

for  testing Ques.   P  38.  p.  255 
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Linf,  overhead,  dividing  Into  sections 

height  above  roof  for  ;oc>-volt  service.. 
inspection  of,  and  records  of  inspection. 

in  small  town  with  trees 

insulator  troubles  oa 

insulator  for  trees 

number  of  three-phase  circuits  on  one 

pole 

pothead    for  connecting    underground 

cables  with 

records  of  location,  size,  etc 

records  of  resistance  losses. ^ 

spaciriR  and  saR  of 

symbols  for  poles  and 

through  trees 

lie  wires,  iron 

iclcgraph,    cHect  on    by   direct-current 

circuits  ■. ■•• 

telephone,  on  same  poles  with  lighting 

circuit 

telephone,  on  same  poles  with  soo-volt 

circuit 

telephone,  on  same  poles   with   trans- 

missioti  line 

telephone,   on  same  poles  with,  trans- 
position of 

tests  on.  (ur  insuUiion,  periodic 

wires,  distance  between  fur  ZMu  volts, 
wires  insulated,  on  transmission. ..... 

wires,  smallest  siie  of,  for. 

underground,  capacity  per  looo-cra  of 

**                change  to,  by  central-station  com- 
pany  

conduit  for.     See  "Conduit." 

"  duct  for,  and  insulation  of 

"                guarantee   on   insulation    conduc- 
tivity and  lead 

"  insulation,  paper  verimt  robber.... 

*'  maintenance     cost     compared     to 

uverhesd 

"  maintenance  cost  of 

"  neutral  cable  bare 

"  protection  against  ground  currents. 

"  sutic  discharge  gaps  on 

"                series  arc.  paper-insulated  lead-cov- 
ered  

"  tests  on,  for  insulation,  periodic... 

*'  towns  of  10,000  ur  under  using... . 

under  water,  paper-insulatcd  lead-covered,.,   . 


Ques.  P  14.  P-  334 
Ques.   P  as.  p.  250 

yucs.  P  34.  p  a(>4 

yucs.  P  40.  p.  173 

Qucs,  P  ao.  p   a+4 

Ques.  P  ig,  p.  342 

Que*.    P  37,  p   »69 

gues.  P  ag,  p.  »57 

gues.  P  32.  P-  »&3 

gues.  P  33.  p.  264 

gues.  P    15.  P    'iff 

gues.  P  32.  p.  263 

gues.  P  19,  p.  34a 

gues,  P  17-  p   33S 

Ques.    P  33.  p.  346 

gues.  F  2t,  p.  344 

gues.   P  31.  p.  344 

gues.  P  33,  p.  S46 

gues.  P  31,  p.  344 
gues.  g  4.  p.  379 
Ques.  P  16,  p.  37 
gues.  P  38.  P-  371 
gues.  P  12,  p.  30 
gues.  g     B.  p,  281 

gues.  g   3.  p.  37S 

gues.  g  ti.  p.  3«3 

gues.  g  s,  p.  280 
gues.  g  3.  p-  279 

Ques.  g  7<  P-  3B1 
gues.  g  24.  p.  ago 
Ques.  g  a3,  p.  aSg 

gues.  g  10.  p.  3B3 
gues.  g  ao.  p.  zsa 

gues.  g    (),  p.  s8i 

gues.  g  4.  p-  379 
gues.  g  I,  p.  276 
gues.  g   9,  p.  283 
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Line,  records  of  connecied  toad,  etc.,  on  »ysiein  ol. . .  Que*.   P  31,  p.  258 

Load,  connected,  record  o[ Que«.  X  1 1,  p,  4S1 

Lombatd  Kovcroors  on  water-wheels  for  railway  load..  Quti.  1)     7,  p.     15 

Losi  and  unaccounted-for  currents... ^ues.  X     9.  p.  480 

X  10,  p.  481 

Lubricant  for  cDllector  rings U<iC8.  K    2,  p.  14(1 

Lubricant  for  wood  bearings , Qo^-   B     9>  P>     16 

Lubricant    for    wood    cog    gears   mcsbing   witli  tteel 

pinions Ques.  O    8,  p.  319 

Luhricaiion  of  tylittders,  «ffeci  uf  superheated  sieam  on.  Ques.  O     3,  p.  ai6 


M 

Magnesia  coating  in  boiler  feed  pipes 0UCS.    C     4t  p.     24 

Mains.     See  under  "  Pipe  "  and  "  Heating,  district. " 

Manhole  explosions,  prevention  of Ques.  Q  16,  p.  3B6 

gas  leakage  into  «ubway,  prevention  of Ques.  Q  15,  p.  385 

roof  for,  containing  transformer J^/ues.   Q  27,  p.  292 

ventilation  of. .  Qoe>.  Q  17.  p.  287 

Metallic  packing  on  plungers  of  feed  pumps yucs.    C  13.  p.    33 

Meter  departnient.  expense  of... Ques.   U  37,  p.  418 

"  "  method  for  conducting Ques.  U  34,  p.  428 

for  hot  water,  accuracy  of Ques.    C  20,  p.    38 

"  ■'       lifeof Q""-    C  10.  p     31 

"      for  steam  heating Quc^.   }     ()•  P-  I37 

inspection  by  expert,  annually,  in  small  town.. .  Ques.  U  33,  p.  426 

prci>ayment.  effect  of,  on  sales Ques.  U     3,  p.  ytxt 

"      prepayment,  experience  with. Que«.  U     1,  p.  368 

protection  against  liKbtning Ques.  U  36,  p.  430 

"      recording  for  storage  batteries Ques.    L    9,  p.  177 

"      swiichbuard.    checking   when    used    with    trans- 
formers   Ques.  M  14.  p.  [99 

"  *'  for  3-phase  panel Que4.  M  t8,  p.  •06 

"  "  readings  on,  bouriy Ques.  M  18.  p.  19$ 

"  "  separate  trantformer  for  relayi  and 

for Qaes.  H  19.  p,  aoft 

"  "  standard    tor   Bltemaling -current 

ampere Ques,  M  15.  p.  soft 

"  standard    for   altemaling-curreni 

volt Ques.  M  16.  p.  ao4 

"  "  testing  of,  how  often Ques.  M  13,  p.  197 

"  '*  transformer  for,  checking  the  ratio 

of.. Qvta.  M  34.  p.  at  I 

"      wait  dynamometer,  determining  conaiini  of..   ..  Quei.  M  17.  p.  3o( 

"      wail-hnur.  t>earing3  for . .  Ques.  V  I7,  p.  407 

best  type  10  get -  Ques.  t'  16.  p.  405 

"  caring  for,  method  of Ques.  V  11.  p.  393 

"  "  ca*t  of  maintenance  of .... , Ques.  V  7b,  p.  418 

"  "  cover,  I'ecp-holc  in Ques.  U  29,  p.  431 
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Meter,  watt-hour,  damage  cBU-ied  by  cxpusare  to  weather 

"  effect  of  freqiiencv  on 

"  effect  of  jarring  on 

"  (or  aUernating^current  work 

"  lor  unbalanced  three-phase  load 

tiigh-torque  induction 

jewels,  repolished 

*■  localion  of,  in  residences 

"  loop*;  left  by  wrring^  conlracior 

"  magnets,  deierminalion  of  flux  in. . . . 

"  on  induftive  load,  commulator  type.. 

*'  on  three-pha^e  load 

'*  OR  thrcc-phasc  load,  two  stingle-phase. 

"  prcfiaymcni,  installed   for  what  cus- 

tDinera 

reading  of.  whencastomer  Is  abceni.. 

rebate  to  customer  for  creeping  of 

records 

registration  .accuracy  of.  through  range 

of  load 

"  convincing  customer  of  correct 

"  reversal    of    error  in    Thomson    poly- 

phSK 

tampering  with 

"  lest,  charging  customer  for 

testing  of.  how  often  

"  testing  of.  mcihixl  for. .    . 

"  rersnt  ampere-hiour  for  direct-cur  rent 

service 

Mines  and  smelters,  subsialiont  for 

Mortise  wheel,  bevel,  power  lost  in 

Motor.  Renerators,  starling  of . 

generators.    See  also  under  "  Substation  " 

induction,  service  leads  and  fuses  for 

induction  t-ersus  synchronous ,.■ 

operating  water-works  pumping  sutlon. 

or  sieam  driven  auxiliaries  in  turbine  ptaai 

polyphase,  balanced  load 

service,  cheaper  than  steam  for  customer 

single-phase,    maintenance   of,  compared  with 

direct-current  motors 

single-phase  or  three-phase.  ipecUl  Cktc 

small,  throwing  oil  , ... 

synchronous,  starting  of,  without  compensator. 
svnchfonoas  vmut  induction 


^UCB.    V    33,  p.  412 

Ques.  U  S.  p,  3S5 
Ques.  U  g.  p.  3B6 
Ques.  V  T9,  p,  408 
Que*.  U  35.  p.  429 
Ques,  V  31,  p.  423 
Ques.  U  30,  p.  433 
Ques.  U  33,  p.  424 
Ques.  U  zS.  p.  4tg 
Ques.  U  21.  p,  4IQ 
Ques  U  15.  p.  403 
Ques,  U  34,  p.  416 
Que*.  U  as.  p.  414 

Ques.  U     3.  p.  370 

Ques.  U  35,  p.  417 

Ques.  U     7,  p.  382 

Ques,  V  14,  p.  401 

Ques.  U     6.  p,  381 

Ques.  U     4.  p.  370 

W  30.  p,  iUz 

Ques.  V  30.  p.  410 

Ques  U     5,  p.  377 

Ques.  V  12.  p.  396 

Ques.  U  10.  p.  340 

Ques.  t'  J3,  p.  397 

Ques,  V  18.  p.  408 
Ques.  A  J,  p.  3 
Ques.  B  II,  p,  17 
Ques.  Z  9,  p.  509 
Z  20,  p.  SI5 

Ques.  T  II.  p,  359 
Ques.  T  ao,  p.  36A 
Ques.  T  14.  p.  363 
T  15,  p.  363 
Ques.  C  t6.  p.  35 
Ques.  T  q.  p  357 
Ques.  W  28.  p.  469 

Ques.  T  10.  p.  357 
Ques.  7.  2$,  p.  518 
Ques.  T  12,  p.  360 
Que*  T  21.  p.  367 
Que*.   T  «o.  p.  366 
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Moving  houses,  cutting  overhead  lines  for .^..;.*.     (^u«.  Y     S.  p.  493 

Municipal  plant,  succewrul Ques.   Z     8.  p.  $09 


N" 


KeraM.    See  under  "Lamps' 


o 

Oil.  coal  <tl,  lot  tuel  compared  with  coal Qats. 

"    cyltDder.  amount  of  fat  in Ques. 

"    eyUadcr,  for  use  witb  superheated  steam Qu^s. 

**    Sr*  ten.  re<iuirement  for QueB. 

"    over  compounding  of !i^u««. 

■•     for  fuel.. V"es- 

**    ln»m  turbine  step  bearing,  cooling  of Uucs. 

**     in  auuxnatic  oiling  system ^ucs. 

"     in  iradsformeri,  deterioration  of ^ues. 

"    in  transformers,  draining  out  in  case  of  fire tf  u^^- 

**    removal  of  from  exhaust  steam Ques. 

"    removal  of,  from  watte Ques. 

uncenaiaty  of  delivery .,..  Ques. 

Opervtors  lur  staiions.  desirable  characteriatica  of Ques. 

Overhead  lines.     See  under  "  Lines." 
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317 
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49 

Y 

14. 

P- 

498 

Packing,  metallic,  for  feed  pump  plunger Uues.  C  13,  p.    33 

I'^ckiag,  metallic,  maker's  guarantee  on Q**^*-  C  13.  p.    33 

Paint  (or  slarage  battery  tanks Ques.   L  14,  p.  181 

Peat  for  luel,  use  of,  in  the  United  States f^ues.  D  10,  p.    49 

Penally  for  non-payment  ol  bills ^ucb.  Y     6.  p.  491 

Penstock,  means  for  preventing  bursting  of Qae%.   B  1 7.  p.     >o 

Phase  reversal,  liability  of,  in  three>phas«  system- Q^^^   P  44>  P'  S77 

Pins  for  cross-arms,  fitting Ques.   P  18.  p.  240 

Pipes,  diameter  of  steam,  formula  for. Ques.  G  10,  p.    93 

"      dripping  of,  carrying  superheated  ste»m Ques.  G    8,  p.      8 

"      exhaust  to  condenser,  siie  of Qucs.  G  to.  p.    93 

"      fillings,  iron  or  brass,  electrolysis  trouble  on. . .  Ques,  G    6.  p.    89 

*'      flangejointson.  saturated  orsupcrheatcd  steam  .  Qaes.  G    j,  p.    87 

"      gaskets  for,  with  superheated  steam Ques.  G     t,  p.    85 

"      spiral  riveted  galvanited.  for  exhaust Qncs-  G    Si  P-    S8 

"      steam,  drop  in  pressure  in (Jues.  G  10,  p.    93 

"      steam,  water,  etc..  painiingof,  in  diSerent  colors.  Ques.  G  II.  p.    94 

Piping,  auxiliary,  location  (or  header  and Q>'cs.   G  33,  p.  loi 

Plants,  water-power.     See  under  '"Water." 

Plugs,  boiler,  mixture  for  fusible Ques-  E  38.  p.    77 

Pole  line.     See  "  Lines,  overhead." 

Poles,  crcosoiiog  cypress  at  base 0"^^-  ^    3.  p.  aso 

Poles,  uaosposing,  constructioD  of. Ques.  P    3,  p.  aaa 
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Polei,  trcKimrat  of,  io  erode  oil  or  tar 

Polish,  for  hot  brass  and  steel 

Power,  electric  for  cusiomers,  cheaper  tban  steam.-..  . 
Power,  for  aKricollural  uses,  promoting  sale  of, ...... 

Power  house,  water,  part  of  dam. .... .    

Power  load,  high  power  fac4Qr  vtrsuj  hif^h  efficiency  of. 

Pulley,  leather  corered,  wood  and  paper. 

Pump,  air,  disposition  of  exhaust  steam  troni 

"       boiler  feed,  air  chamber  on ^.  .. 

boiler  feed,  compressed  air.-  . .   .....*»...   .... 

■*       boiler  (red.  efficiency  of  healer,  purifier  and. .. . 

"       boiler  feed,  packing  on  plunger  of 

"      boiler  feed,  scheme  for,  in  non-con de mini;  plant. 

"       boiler  feed,  steim  driven  for  starting  reserve.... 

"       boiler  feed,  valve  seat  in.  IJte  of  rubber  . , 

"      condenser,  for  turbine  units,  drive  for 

"      condenser,  reliable  type 

Pumping  plant,  city,  operated  by  motors 

Pumping  plant,  moior-drlven,  cost  of  and  rates  per 
kw-hour 

Pump,  motor-driver,  for  electric  hydraulic  elevator. . . . 

Pump,  motor-driven,  gear  plurtgcr,  duplex  or  turbine. 

Hump,  receiver,  advantages  of  Holly  loop  over  sieam 
driven.   . . 

Purifier  and  heater,  efficiency  of  Cochrane 

Purifier,  heater  and  feed  pump,  efficiency  of....* 
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Ques.  T  15,  p.  363 
Ques,  T  18.  p.  365 
Ques.  T  [5.  p.  363 

Ques.  G  »3.  p.  M 
Ques.  C  18.  p.  37 
Ques.  C.  ti>.  p    37 


R 

Rate.  ■■  Doheriy  " Qn«»- 

"      flat,  change  to  meter  from Qu's- 

"      flat,  remedy  for  evils  of Ques. 

"      tor  arc  lamps Ques. 

for  charging  storage  batteries Quc«- 

•■      for  electricity,  in  small  towns Qu"- 

"      for  electricity,  to  equal  gas  rates Ques. 

"     for  electric  healing Ques. 

"      for  electric  signs Ques. 

"     for  motors :....  Qnes. 

"      for  power  in  small  towns Ques. 

"      for  small  consumers Qurs. 

**     open  ur  special  to  individuals Qf^s, 

"     power,  Io  compete  with  gas  at  Tj  cents Ques. 

with  discounts,  If  paid  on  time Ques. 

"     with  discounts.    Is  it  discrimlaailon? Ques. 

"      with  sliding  scale.    How  justify? Ques. 

Ratio  of  generating  capacity  to  maximum  load  Qf^* 
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Rebate  to  ktcking  customers ■•fc«.«tv-4«*-*.  ■.  j^Qc*.  Y  i6.  p.  499 

Record  of  connvcied  load ..,.  J^c5.  X  11.  p.  4&1 

of  operatinK  co«t9. , SJu^s.  X    6.  p.  47B 

"       r>f  Operating  trout>le!%  and  analyse*,..   Qucs.  X     7.  p.  4^ 

"       of  iransformerfi  and  meters Que*.   X     4,  p,  476 

Rectifier  for  alieraadng-currcni  circuits,  effect  of,  on 

alicrnating-currcnt  motor  business Qocs.   T     7.  p.  35$ 

Rectifier  for  charging  auiomobile  batteries  from  alier- 

natin({*currcnt  circuits    Quct.  T    4.  P- 3$3 

T     5.  p.  J53 

Refrigerators.  c««t  of  motor-driven,  xtrtut  cost  of  ice. ,  {^ues.   T  M.  p.  368 

rooior^riven Ques.   T  ! J.  p.  361 

RcKUlaiion  of  alternating-curreni  feeders Q^^*-  ^'^   ">■  P-  '9> 

"          of  direct-current  feeders Ques.  M     (>,  p.  tqi 

(nclhods    of,  for  lbree<wire    direci-current 

system Que$.  Q  as,  p.  390 

"           on  power  and  lighting  load..   .. ■  Ouc^    Z     I,  p.  $06 

Regulator,  pressure,  as  auxiliary  for  imall  ccanal  tu- 

Uon Qdcs-  M  ii*  P-  194 

Relay,  alicrnaimg-current  overload,  on  sarae  or  sepa- 
rate iransformer  with  meters Qaes.  M  I9.  p.  306 

Relay,  rcver^ie  current  lor  alternating-current  feeders. .  Que«.  M  32.  p.  flto 

Right  ol  way,  inicrferenre  with 0"^^-    V     <|.  p.  41)4 

Ringing  circtiit  for  telephone  on  lighting  circuit..   ....  Ques.    Z  1$,  p.  $■< 

R(K>f  construction  on  brick  engine-room Ques.  A     3,  p.      $ 

Roofing  for  flat  sMtion  roof. Ques,  A     4,  p,      6 

Roof,  pitting  and  rtisting  of ^In Ques.  A     6.  p.      7 

Ropr  drive  from  vertical  to  horizontal  vhafis..... QueA.    B  14,  p.    t<> 

Rotary  converters.     Sec  "Converters." 

Rules  and  regulations  for  employee* . .  Ques.    V  15.  p.  490 

"         in   connection    with    hazardous 

worJc Que*    V  I5.p'499 

s 

Scale  in  feed-water  pipes  and  boilers....    .   Ques.   C     3,  p.    3} 

C    4.  p.    24 

c  5.  p-  35 

Shafting  for  dlrect-conoecting  dynamo  and  water-wheel 

shaft , Ques.  N     4,  p.  314 

Signs,  time  kwiicb  or  patrolman  for. ..-..  Ques    S  33.  p.  344 

Slush  ice.  prevention  of,  on  water. wheels    Ques.    B    3,  p     13 

Smelters,  substatiuMK  fur  mines  and .,  Que5.  A     1.  p.      3 

Smoke  consumer.     See  under  "  Boilei." 

Smukeletc^  chimney,  value  of,  and  effect  on  community.  Que*.  E  99,  p,    77 

Smokeless  furnace  for  biiuminoua  coal Ques.  E  Sj.  p     75 

Soapstonc  barriers  for  high-tension 'bus-bars Ques-  M     4,  p    t&6 

Soliciting,  cost  of  advertising  and... Qb'^-  V    7,  p.  493 

Sf^tcitor,  methods  10  mvc  ciciicil  work  (or Ques.  W  30,  p,  473 
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Solicitor,  system  to  check  work  of... Ques."  W  30,  p.  473 

Solicitor,  work  expected  of Qu^*-  W  29,  p.  472 

Specifications  for  coal Ques.  D     7,  p.      7 

Stack,  concrete,  without  fire-brick  lining..   Ques.    F    6,  p     83 

Stack,  self-supporting  steel,  height  ot  lining  for Ques.   F     7,  p.    83 

Static  charge  on  arc  and  primary  lines Ques.  P    6,  p.  234 

Static   discharge    gaps  on    high-tension    underground 

feeders Ques.  Q  20.  p.  288 

Static  dissipators  at  junction  of  overhead  and  under- 
ground lines Ques.    P  39,  p   273 

Statistics  and  accounting Ques.   X     I,  p.  475 

Station,  central,  auxiliaries  in  turbine Ques.  C  16,  p.    35 

"             "         boiler-rooms,  covering  for Ques.   A     5,  p.       6 

floor  construction  for  different  types  of,  Ques.  A     2,  p.      4 
"             "         rojf  construction  for  brick  engine-room 

of Ques.  A     3,  p.      5 

*'               '         roofing  for  flat  roof  of Ques.   A     4,  p.      6 

"            "        roof,  pitting  and  rusting  of  tin Ques.  A     6,  p.      7 

"  "         water-power.     Sec  under  "  Water." 

Steam  auxiliaries,  or  motor-driven,  in  turbine  plant... .  Ques.   C   16,  p.    35 

"       auxiliary  for  water-piiwcr  plant Ques,   B  12,  p.     17 

"       driven  feed-pump  for  starting  reserve    Ques.  C  15,  p.    34 

"       exhaust.     See  *    Exhaust." 

heating.     See  under  "  Heating  district." 

"       heat  value  of,  at  one  pound  pressure Ques.    J      i,  p.  130 

loop,  Holly Ques.  G  13,  p.    94 

"       mains.     See  under  "'Pipe." 

superheated    and    saturated,    leakage    at    valves 

and  piston  with Ques.  H  18,  p.  115 

superheated,  dripping  of  mains  carrying Ques.  G     8,  p,    91 

"                 "             effect  01    on  lubrication  of  cylinder.  Ques.   O     3,  p,  216 

"                ■■            gasket  for  header  cairying.    ...     . .  Ques,  G     i,  p.    85 

■*                 *'             gasket  under  valve  bonnet  carrying.  Ques.   G     2.  p.     86 

"                 "             globe  valves  on  mains  carryintj. , . .  Ques.  G     4,  p.     88 

"                 "             piston  packing  rings  for Ques.   H   23,  p.  iig 

"                "            tiifht  joints  with  saturated  and Ques.  G    3,  p.    87 

"  "  See  also  under "  Turbines." 

"       traps  on  mains  of  district  heating  system Ques.   J    19,  p,  145 

"       velocity  of,  in  small  lines Ques.  G    g,  p.    93 

Stokers.     See  under  "  Boiler." 

Storage  battery.     See  "  Battery." 

Street  lighting.     See  under  "Contract." 

Substation  conveners,  action  of  various  types  of,  under 

heavy  short-circuit Ques.  K  19,  p.  170 

Substation  for  mines  and  smelters Ques.  A     i,  p.      3 

Substation,  handpower  cranes  for Ques.  A     7,  p,      7 

Substation,  motor-generator  sets,  induction  versitj  syn- 
chronous motors  for Ques.  K  18,  p.  168 

v.  2—37 
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Subfluiion.  roury  converters  to,  testing  of l^u^-  K  iq.  p.  170 

Substation,  rotary  c-jnvertcrs  versus  cnotor-KCneratoTS. .  Qaea.  K  11.  p.  i6t 
Switchboard  meiers  and  instrumenw.     See  ""  Meter." 
Switchboard  of  large  station,  showing  diagram  of  con- 
nections.  ^urs.  M     s.  p.  186 

SwitcliboaTd,  reliability  of  meter  and  station  wiring  o(.  Que?.  M     1,  p.  184 

Swiichboard,  skeleton  of  wood  for  2.000  volts.. Quea.  M     8.  p.  I90 

Switchboard  without  fuses  and  circuit- brcalcera Ques.  .M     6,  p.  186 

Switches,  automatic  cut-out  in  arc  lamps t^ues.  S    q,  p.  336 

"        oil.  how  to  knuw  when  to  change  oil  in {iJocs.  M  33,  p.  a  10 

oil.  rcmotP  control,  trouble  likely  with.     ....  ^ues.  .M     3,  p.  185 
"         ml.  rrmote  control,  cause  of  failure   10  u;>ea 

properly .  .  ^ucs.  M     a.  p.  185 

"        open-air  horn  type,  experience  wllh Si^^*-  M     j.  p.  185 

"         open-air  horn  type.  Alrain  on  apparatus  due  10.  Qoes    M     3,  p.  165 

"         lime,  for  signs  and  arc 'amps Qucs.    S  28.  p.  344 

W  19,  p.  461 

Z  la,  p   510 

Systems  tor  small  town,  special  cases Qucs.  Z    4,  p,  507 

T 

Tesi,  breakdown,  effect  of  on  insulation Qi^^-    Z  14.  p.  511 

Te»tinK  above  working  pressure , Ques    Z  14.  P- 5ii 

"       rotary  converters  at  substations *•.•>..■■  ^ucs.  K  iij,  p    170 

Thawing  frozen  plpev  by  clcctricily  ....■•t..  .....*■  ^>urs.    Y     3,  p.  4S6 

Tin  nK>l.  pitting  and  rusting  of Qf^^-  A    6.  p,       7 

Towrr,  cooling,  data  on Qucs.   G   19,  p.    ^q 

"             "        in  small  plant Qaes.  G  30,  p.    99 

Transformer  banking,  advisability  of Ques.  R    9,  p.  J99 

"            capacity  allowed  for  motor  service Quel.  R  lu.  p.  joo 

"             oil,  deterioration  of ^ues.   R   18,  p    309 

constani-cutrcnt.  drawing  oil  from,  in  case 

of  fire Qucs.  R  19.  p.  309 

coostaot-curreot,  ID  separate  rooms Qucs.  R  t<),  p   309 

**            coostani-current.  pumping  of IJucs.  K  36,  p.  316 

"             connection,  two  in  series  on  2,3oo  volts...  l^ues.   K   ifi,  p.  306 
**            core   type  vtnut  shelL,  for  lighting  and 

for  power     .    ...  - Ques.   R     3.  p.  393 

**            distribution  of  load  in.  special  cases. .... .  Qucs.  R  ii,  p.  joa 

efficiency,  cost  of ...  Ques.   R   t4,  p    305 

efficiency,  effect  of  frequency  on Ques.  R  15.  p.  306 

"            efficiency,  wiih  coils  in  series Uucs.  R  32,  p.  313 

"            for  switchboard  meters  and  relays,  sepa- 
rate    QuP*    ^*   '9.  P>  **>8 

for  switchboard  meters,  checking  ratio  nf.  Ques   M  24.  p.  3i  1 

*'            for  10.000  10  2,300  volts,  on  pole Ques.  R  35,  p.  315 

"            fusing  ol yue«-  **     7.  P-  a<)6 

**            ground  as  Murce  of  danger  by  lightning..  Ijucs.  R  31,  p.  51a 
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Transformer,  ground  Cor 

ip-ound  on  iwo-wire  Mfcondaiy  o( 

grounding  of  ihe  Y-point  in 

"  inspection  of.  for  insulation,  etc 

*'  insulation,  cfTeci  of  oil  on 

'*  insulation,  recent  increase  in 

"  light  and  power  load  on  same ,.... 

"  lighling.  life  of 

"            meter-curreni.  constancy  of  calibration. . . 
*'            meter-currenl,  puncture  due  to  open  sec- 
ondary of 

Riccer-pressurr,  fuses  in  primary  of. ..... 

"  oil  v.rsui  iiir-blast  in  transmission  line. . . 

"  overloading  of,  amount  that  is  safe  and 

economical 

"            overloading  of,  to   gel  good    alMay  effi- 
ciency   

**  protect  ion  of,  against  lightning 

"  records  of  test  on 

ytatic  charge  on  secondary  of 

"  siie  of.  and  secondary  mains 

»iie  ol  on   iciicrconneclcd  secondary  sys- 
tem.  . 

"  substituting  large,  for  smaller  ones 

"  testinR  of. 

"  three-phase  tfrtut  three  single-phase 

"            "Two-Transformer  Resulunt  Delta," con- 
nection of 

Trouble  cases  in  operating,  analysis  and  record  of 

Trouble  wagon    

Tubes.     See  under  "  Boiler." 

Turbine  plant  auxiliaries. 

steam,  buckets,  wear  on,  and  eAect  of 

"       buckets,  wear  on  steel,  with  wet  steam 

clearance  between  vanes,  effect  of 

"      coal  consumption  per  kw-hour  in 

■•        condenser  for  exhaust 

efficiency  of  Corliss  compound-condens- 
ing, and  of  

"       lor  400-kw  load.  36-inch  vacuuoi.  vertnj 

Corliss. ...   ., 

for  small  stations 

governor,  inertia  type  f/rxn/  centrifu- 
gal     

"        minimum  siie  unit  for 

"       non-condensing  vtrsm  reciprocating  en- 
gine   

"       operation  dlfBcullies  with 


Qucs.  R  20,  p.  310 
^ues.  R  33,  p.  313 
i^ues    R  23.  p.  3(4 


Oucs. 

R 

4 

P 

294 

Ones. 

R 

iS. 

P- 

309 

Ques. 

R 

13 

P 

304 

Ques. 

R 

10, 

P- 

300 

gues. 

R 

1, 

P- 

293 

Ques. 

R 

3. 

P- 

2W 

gucs. 

R 

6. 

P- 

296 

gues. 

M 

7. 

P- 

I8S 

gucs. 

R 

24. 

P- 

314 

gues.  R  12.  p.  304 

gues.  R  13.  p.  304 
Ques.  R  10.  p.  310 
gues.  R  5,  p.  295 
gues.  R  17,  p.  J08 
gues.  R     8,  p.  399 

gues.  R     7.  p.  296 

Ques  R     8.  p-  399 

gues.  R     5.  p.  295 

gues  R  2$.  p.  3j8 

gucs.  R  37,  p.  317 
gues.  X     7,  p.  4S0 

gucs.  z  13,  p.  511 

gues.  C  t6.  p.  35 
gues.  I  14,  p.  139 
gues.    I  13,  p    129 

gucs.   I  14.  p.  139 

gues.  I  9,  p.  127 
gue*.  G  24,  p.  tot 

Ques.     I  10,  p.  I2fl 

gues.  I  6.  p.  137 
gues.     I     7,  p.  137 

gues.  I  13.  p.  129 
gues.     I     7,  p.  127 

gues.  I  4,  p.  126 
guei.    I  tj,  p.  139 
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Wrinkles 

H.    C.    A  BELL,    Editor 


WRINKLES 


RECORDS.  SCHEDULES,  REPORTS,  ETC. 

A  1 

Bolioiton'  Hand  Book 

A  method  o(  tiving  clerical  work  for  Bollcitora  and  yet  eoabling  them  to 
keep  record!  of  their  busineis  uid  leave  a  copy  of  their  figurct  with 
the  cuatomer. 

The  pages,  four  by  eight  inches,  are  bound  in  a  Unimatic 
loosc-leaf  hook.  The  book  contains  an  index,  all  the  prices  of  the 
company,  induding  power,  light,  heating,  etc.,  blue-print  tables 
for  convenient  figuring  of  prices,  data  on  engineering,  gen- 
eral orders  to  solicitors,  general  Information  regarding  cost 
for  Hghling  and  power,  VVelsbach  competition,  pressure-gas 
competition,  etc.  Being  of  the  loose-leaf  form,  new  orders,  prices, 
and  data  can  easily  be  substituted  for  those  out  of  date,  and 
the  old  prices,  data,  etc.,  can  be  collected  and  destroyed.  In 
the  back  of  the  book  are  plain  sheets  of  paper  which  are  called 
"scribbling  sheets,"  Each  S':>Iicitor  has  a  piece  of  carbon  paper 
which  he  places  between  two  sheets.  When  he  sees  a  cus- 
tomer he  writes  ihe  customer's  name,  address  and  the  date  on  the 
top  of  tile  sheet,  and  he  figures  ihe  consumption  on  the  basis  of  the 
installation  and  the  number  of  hours  burned,  and  then  endeavors 
to  close  with  the  customer  for  a  contract. 

He  writes  on  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  "Please  preseive  this 
for  reference,"  and  takes  out  the  original  sheet,  hands  to  the 
customer,  brings  in  the  carbon  copy  and  keeps  it  in  a  card  cata- 
logue, which  contains  the  months  and  days  of  the  month.  When 
he  has  closed  with  the  customer  the  figuring  is  filed  under  the 
proper  initial  in  the  card  catalogue.  Therefore,  when  the  solicitor 
comes  in,  practically  all  of  his  clerical  work  is  done  for  the*  day, 
besides  impressing  the  customer  with  the  fact  that  we  do  our  work 
under  correct  business  OKthods.  i 


In  case  of  any  "kick"  in  the  future  as  to  the  size  of  his  bill, 
our  department  of  claims  and  adjustmcnls  will  ask  the  customer 
for  his  copy  of  the  solicitor's  figuring.  In  case  the  customer  does 
not  have  it  they  can  ask  the  solicitor  for  it  and  any  claim  of  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  the  solicitor  to  the  customer  can  thus 
easily  be  checked. 

The  solicitor,  on  coming  m  from  his  day's  work,  makes  out  a 
Serial  Report  about  the  same  size  as  the  sheet  in  the  Solicitor's 
Hatui  Book,  which  serial  report  comes  to  mc.  The  serial  report 
that  contains  no  business  is  set  aside  and  cither  myself  or  a  special 
sc^icitor  sees  the  customer  and  endeavors  to  secure  the  business. 
In  this  way,  everything  pcwsiule  is  done  to  interest  the  customer. 
To  be  just  to  our  solicitors,  we  very  seldom  close  with  a  customer 
after  they  fail  to  secure  the  business. 

We  have  in  Oie  Solicitor's  Hand  Book  what  we  call  "record 
sheets."  Tliese  are  for  the  solicitor's  personal  use.  If  he  has 
any  data,  engineering  or  otherwise,  that  he  wishes  to  preserve, 
he  makes  them  on  these  sheets.  You  will  notice  that  we  have 
good  paper  and  check  lines  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  so  that  any 
drawing  or  tabic  can  easily  be  made  on  them ;  being  bond  paper, 
it  will  last  indefinitely.  If  necessary,  they  are  reinforced  with 
linen  tops  and  the  holes  reslampcd,  which  makes  them  practically 
indestructible.  The  data  that  the  solicitor  puts  on  these  sheets  are 
his  own  properly,  and  it  is  understood  tiiat,  in  case  he  leaves  the 
company,  he  can  separate  these  sheets  and  retain  them.  I  enclose 
a  sample  i->f  the  "scribbling"  and  "record"  sheets. 

Ever)'  serial  report  is  sent  (o  the  head  of  the  "Follow-up"  de- 
partment of  advertising,  and  the  results  of  inquiries  sent  to  us 
are  taken  from  the  serial  repoils.  This  method  gives  the  Follow-up 
department  a  check  on  everything  that  is  sent  them.  This  method 
18  a  great  advantage  over  the  old  system  of  card  catalogues  in  that 
the  clerical  work  now  performed  is  more  than  cut  in  two,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  that  a  man  spends  more  than  an  hour  a  day  in 
clerical  work. 

Tlie  serial  reports  are  kept  filed  in  my  office  and  can  be  re- 
ferred to  at  any  time  in  case  of  inquiry  from  officers  of  the  com- 
pany. Solicitor  making  the  serial  report  ukes  a  carbon  copy, 
which  he  retains  in  bis  card  catalogue,  so  you  see  we  have  a  double 
check ;  in  case  one  copy  is  lost  it  is  easy  to  find  a  duj^icate. 


The  serial  report  is  the  same  size  as  the  "scribbling"  sheet 
and  perforated  to  carry  in  the  hand  lKX)k,  m>  is  also  the  Memoran^ 
dum  for  Coittract,  which  must  receive  my  initial  before  contract 
blanks  are  gotten  out.  I  enclose  a  sample  of  the  serial  report  and 
of  a  memorandum  for  contract. 

CH.\At^s  H.  Herrick,  Boston,  Mass. 


AS 

Station  Becords  and  Biatribution  Orders 

Rules   aod  Regulations   of  the  Electric  Depsrdneni    ot  the  Elmin  Water. 
Light  and  Railroad  Company. 

1.  First. — Station  work.  All  work  in  connection  with  the 
ninning  or  care  of  station.    Engineers  in  charge. 

Second. — Line  work.  All  work  in  connection  with  outside 
lines  or  light.    Head  lineman  in  charge. 

2.  The  engineers  will  have  general  charge  of  machine  and 
boiler  rooms  during  their  respective  runs,  and  will  be  looked  to  and 
held  responsible  for  operation  and  condition  of  same.  It  will  be 
their  duty  to  sec  that  the  machine  and  boiler  rooms  arc  kept  in 
perfect  order,  as  well  as  ever>-thing  contained  in  same,  valves  and 
stuffing  boxes  packed  and  engines  properly  keyed.  Engineers  or 
machine  tenders  will  not  boih  absent  themselves  from  the  floor  at 
the  same  time,  nor  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 

3.  Engineers  and  firemen  must  sec  that  engines,  machines, 
shaftings,  belts,  steam  piping,  tools,  boilers,  etc..  are  kept  clean  and 
in  first-class  order.  Kiremen  must  not  leave  furnace  doors  open 
when  cleaning  fires  or  leave  boiler  room,  and  must  also  shut  off  the 
draft  in  ashpit,  also  fires  must  not  be  allowed  to  burn  too  low  be* 
fore  cleaning,  as  it  is  not  always  necessary,  and  they  must  be 
cleaned  twice  a  day.  Engmeers  will  be  held  responsible  if  same 
is  not  done. 

4.  Every  boiler  must  have  flues  cleaned  once  a  week. 

5.  Every  boiler  must  be  cleaned  and  inspected  onct  each 
month. 

6.  Every  boiler  must  be  blown  both  surface  and  bottom  once 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

7.  Machine  room  must  be  mopped  out  once  a  week  and 
cleaned  daily. 

8.  The  lights  must  start  and  stop  on  time. 
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33.  Two  hours  before  starting  time,  head  lineman  must  ascer- 
tain from  machine  lender  if  arc  circuits  are  "closed"  and  at  start- 
ing time  must  be  on  hand  to  see  that  same  start. 

34.  Head  lineman  must  also  see  that  lines  are  clear  on 
Sunday. 

35.  Head  lineman  must  see  that  arc  lamps  and  converttrs  arc 
kept  in  order,  and  when  not  in  use,  that  same  are  promptly  re- 
turned to  station,  and  all  lines  in  repair. 

36.  Tools  used  by  linemen  and  inspectors  must  be  provided 
with  insulated  handles  of  hard  ruM^cr,  or  other  equally  good  in- 
sulator. It  is  the  duty  of  each  emplc^ee  to  look  after  his  tools,  and 
see  that  they  arc  In  good  order,  especially  as  to  their  insulation. 

37.  Kfvor  use  porcL-Iain  knobs  where  exposed  to  moisture  or 
the  weather,  and  never  use  them  anywhere  else  if  glass  can  pos- 
sibly be  used. 

38.  Porcelain  knob  circuit-breaks  may  Ix:  used  where  neces- 
sary, pravide{l  not  more  than  two  lamps  are  on  the  loop.  In 
making  them,  paint  and  insulate  with  tape  the  joints  in  connecting 
wire  of  loop. 

39.  Never  place  the  line  where  it  can  gel  against  a  sign, 
cornice,  roof,  pole,  or  anything  else,  where  exposed  to  the  weather, 
unless  it  would  first  rest  against  glass.  Rubber  tubing  is  not 
safe  as  a  guard  where  exposed  to  moisture  or  the  weather.  Use 
iron  brackets  and  glass  tubing  always  in  such  places. 

40.  .Always  nm  wires  in  straight  parallel  lines,  and  make 
square  lunis  where  ix)ssible.  Twelve  inches  between  wires  is  the 
proper  space  for  arc-lighting  circuits,  where  practicable. 

41.  Never  fasten  a  cui-out  box  or  convener  against  the  wall. 

42.  Never  fail  to  put  in  "drip  loops"  in  line  where  entering 
buildings.  In  all  electrical  work  rcmcmlier  where  insulation  is 
desired  it  can  never  be  roc  good,  or  when  contact  is  desired  can 
you  ever  make  it  too  t.W(tD  or  stRONG. 

43.  In  removing  lamps  ordered  out.  always  close  the  loop  at 
the  line  where  it  was  originally  cut  in.  and  remove  all  dead  wire. 
Never  leave  dead  or  unnecessary  wire  in  circuit.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances leave  a  converter  in  circuit  that  is  not  in  use. 

44.  Always  use  iron  pins  on  arms  where  wires  turn  a  comer 
or  leave  the  line. 

45.  Kevcr  scretv  an  msuhtor  on  ir&M  f»iH  or  circuit-break  very 
iightf  nor  jvUhoul  first  putting  inside  the  glass  a  strip  of  paper 
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folded  twice  or  three  times  or  a  piece  of  rag.  This  will  prevent 
the  glass  being  broken,  as  iron  expatuts  ivith  heat  nearly  twice 
as  rapidly  as  gloss,  and  unless  there  is  room  enough,  the  difference 
in  temperature  bettveen  zvinter  and  summer  would  burst  insulators 
in  summer  rvhieh  were  placed  in  tmnter. 

46.  In  connecting  line  to  lamps  hung-  from  suspension  wire, 
put  up  wire  in  such  a  manner  that  same  will  not  kink  or  twist, 
and  if  necessary  use  flexible  wire.  Solder  and  tape  same  as  other 
joints.  Arrange  tlu:  length  of  the  wires  leading  to  lamp  so  the 
lamp  frame  zvill  not  shad&tv  the  roadway  of  either  street. 

47.  Never  tape  a  joint  until  it  is  soldered.  Leave  it  bare  un- 
til it  can  be  properly  linishe<l,  if  you  arc  compelled  to  so  leave  it, 
and  never  leave  it  unsoldered  twenty-four  hours. 

48.  Akvays  avoid  temporary  work.  Your  orders  are  at  all 
times  to  do  what  you  do  thoroughly. 

49.  When  working  on  a  circuit  always  keep  it  "closed,''  unless 
you  are  able  to  have  it  tested  O.  K.  during  the  day  from  the 
station  at  10  o'clock,  and  from  3  to  4,  or  as  agreed  with  machine 
tender. 

50.  When  placing  guard  wires  on  street  crossings  always  use 
iron  pins  and  glass  insulators  to  attach  both  etids  of  guard  wires 
to ;  never  tie  on  cross-arm  or  jwle.  In  slonny  weather  when  they 
may  be  of  use,  they  would  be  dangerous  ever)-  way. 

51.  In  working  on  lines  all  circuits  must  at  all  times  be  re- 
garded as  alive  and  grounded.  The  line  you'  are  on  may  "come 
alive"  at  any  time — be  careful. 

52.  Be  careful  that  all  tools  are  securely  fastened  in  your  belt 
when  working  on  pole  or  ladder,  and  in  handling  wire  and  lines 
on  poles  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  safety  of  those  walking  or 
driving  below. 

53.  When  working  on  poles  always  use  your  safety  belts,  as 
well  as  other  safety  devices  vou  are  requested  to  use.  It  takes 
but  little  time  to  make  yourself  safe,  and  many  weeks  to  mend  a 
broken  bone. 

54.  Never  lay  tools  down  when  above  the  ground. 

55.  You  should  take  necessary  time  and  precaution  for  your 
own  and  the  protection  of  others  at  all  times. 

56.  House  wiremcn  must  see  that  all  their  work  complies 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Underwriters'  Association  of  New 
York  State. 
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Ditui»c«  between 
PuU-oD  on  Curve 


With  curves  laid  out  with  a  spiral  between  the  curves  and  the 
tangent  (as  on  the  SuHivaii  Street  line)  it  is  not  necessary  lu  make 
any  difference  in  guying  the  trolley  wire. 

Sheet  2  shows  a  number  of  melhods  of  locating  pull-oflfs  in 
order  to  hold  trolley  wire  to  the  proper  curve.  Tlie  original 
method  consists  in  attaching  the  pull-off  guy  directly  from  the 
trolley  to  the  pole.  These  pull-oflfs,  as  usual,  are  provided  with 
tum-buckles.  so  that  the  puU-offs  can  be  varied  at  length,  adjust- 
ing the  trolley  tt>  the  proper  curve.  The  other  general  melhod  is 
the  flexible  method,  where  the  trolley  wire  is  connected  to  a  heavy 
span  wire  by  means  of  puU-otTs,  and  this  method  has  the  advan- 
tage of  equalizing  the  strains  on  the  different  pull-oflFs,  and  tend- 
ing naturally  to  hold  the  trolley  wire  to  a  curve. 

Figure  I.  Load  factor  for  each  day,  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  total  daily  output  by  the  total  capacity. 

Figure  2.  Output  for  each  day  in  both  alternating  current  and 
direct  current.  H.  M.  Beugi-er. 
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Exhibition  Hepartment 

While  the  maintenance  ui  an  exhibition  department  by  electric 
lighting  companies  is  not  a  new  i<Iea.  still  it  has  not  been  uni- 
versally adopted,  llic  Boston  Edison  Gimpany  has  maintained 
one  for  five  years,  and  finds  it  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  adver- 


■             ttsiiig',  not  only  for  the  company  but  for  tJie  various  exhibitors.               ^^^| 
H              Properly  managed,  it  undoubtedly  proves  a  good  investment.                        ^^^H 
^^K                                            La  Ku£  Vkedendurgii,  ikiston,  Mass.                  ^^^| 

^^^^^^P                              Apparatas  Inspection  Beport                                                ^^^H 

^^H              Each  piece  of  electrical  apparatus  in  each  station  is  charged              ^^^H 
^^^         directly  to  unc  man ;  whether  he  has  the  handling  of  it  all  the               ^^^^| 
H              time  or  not^  he  is  personally  responsible  for  its  condition  at  all               ^^^H 
H             times.    Once  a  week  a  report  is  submitted  on  every  fHece  of  appa-               ^^^| 
■              ratus.    In  each  station,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  the  several  pieces              ^^^H 

'^^^                                  ..    .  ,             -rgos 

Mr. 

AttfHtiitM  is  iaUed  t»  th§  pmtnt  idmditiom  ■>/ 

1 

O.  H.  WILLIAM!,  ■•n'l  SwM. 

.,    .    J»A 

1              of  machinery,  boards,  etc.,  are  listed,  and  set  opposite  is  the  name              ^^^H 
H               of  the  man  who  has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  it  in  shape.               ^^^^| 

■  When  the  report  shows  adverse  criticism  an  order  is  made  out              ^^^| 
^^^         ai  shown  by  the  accompanying  f^ample.    These  arc  made  in  tripH-              ^^^^| 
^^p        cate — the  original  kept  on  file  at  the  ofKce,  the  others  sent  to  the              ^^^H 
^^^          man  \vhu.sc  duty  it  is  to  rectify  the  trouble.     When  the  trouble               ^^^^| 

■  has  been  attended  to  he  signs  and  returns  the  slip,  keeping  the              ^^^H 
H               third  one  himself.     In  this  way  a  record  is  had  when  orders  are               ^^^^| 
1               Riven,  and  (here  is  no  chance  M  a  man's  claiming  that  the  instruc-               ^^^H 
^^^          tions  were  not  received.     It  further  brings  to  tight  tlic  fact  that               ^^^H 
^^B        work  is  not  properly  attended  to.  should  the  same  work  be  reported              ^^^H 
^^^         several  times.    Besides  this,  it  places  a  man  in  a  position  where             ^^^H 
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personal  pride  will  prompt  him  to  do  a  great  deal  more  to  keep 
his  particular  apparatus  in  shape,  as  each  visitor  to  the  engine- 
room  can  see  which  machines  are  being  cared  for  by  certain  men. 
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There  is  practically  no  expense  incurred  in  carrying  out  the 
scheme,  and  it  would  appear  that  "Repairs  Electrical  Apparatus" 
will  decrease  materially,  due  to  the  periodic  inspection  and  over- 
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hauling.  ITie  work  orders  are  very  handy  lo  insure  having  ihe 
work  done  promptly,  as  the  two  dates — that  of  issuing  the  order 
and  that  of  executing  the  work — tell  the  whole  story. 

C.  H.  Williams. 


A  5 
Order  for  Inside  Wiring 

For  PUnis  Operating  Under  a  Whole  or  Partial  Plai-Rate  Plan 


For  a  Jo  I 


^  time  we  were  puzzled  to  know  where  to  file  reports 
of  work,  also  reports  of  lights  cut  in  or  out,  until  we  adopted  the 
following  plan : 

Before  a  house  is  wired  the  party  desiring  the  service  makes 
application  to  us,  and  he  is  required  to  fill  in  a  regular  blank  for 
that  purpose.  After  this  is  done  a  wiring  order  is  made  like  the 
one  enclosed,  and  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done  and  the  proper 
return  made  the  application  and  the  cost  of  the  wiring  report  ts 
filed  in  an  envelope,  on  the  front  of  which  the  street  and  number 
are  given,  and  whenever  afterwards  there  is  any  change  made  in 
the  number  of  lights  in  that  particular  house  the  report  of  the 
cut-in  ur  cut-out  is  filed  in  the  same  envelope;  in  fact,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  wiring  or  lighting  of  that  particular  place  is 
filed  in  that  envelope.  We  keep  an  envelope  with  every  house 
or  place  of  business  in  which  we  have  any  wires,  keeping  each 
street  by  itself,  and  have  the  street  numbers  running  consecu- 
tively, so  that  reference  can  be  made  without  any  trouble  or  loss 
of  time. 

The  order,  as  you  will  see,  is  made  out  in  tri[^icate ;  No.  i  is 
kept  on  tile  in  the  office,  and  the  file  on  which  this  is  kept  shows 
us  at  any  time  just  what  orders  are  not  completed. 

Forms  Nos.  2  and  3  go  to  our  foreman,  and  the  material 
used  on  the  job  is  entered  each  day  until  the  work  is  completed, 
at  which  time  he  returns  No.  2  to  the  crffice  and  keeps  No  3  on 
his  file.  He,  of  course,  uses  carbon  paper  in  making  up  his  daily 
charge  against  the  job. 

If  it  is  not  desired  to  retain  one  at  lite  foreman's  hcadquar- 
Icrs,  No.  3  could  be  used  for  reporting  the  cost  of  the  service, 
after  making  a  change  in  the  reading  of  the  form. 

T.  C.  Gordon,  Little  Falls,  Minn. 
W.— a 
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Fiu.  3 — Reverse  of  Fig.  i 
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may  be  quickly  determined.  This  record,  if  accurately  kept,  will 
frequently  bring  about  surprising  results  in  regard  to  the  actual 
number  of  lamps  issued  in  a  year's  lime.  By  determining  monthly 
the  number.kind  and  candle-power  of  lamps  delivered,  and  the  re- 
sult entered  on  a  separate  page,  the  yearly  output  may  easily  be 
determined  at  the  end  of  that  lime  by  adding  the  different  monthly 
outputs.  Districts  having  proportionately  higher  lamp  renewals 
will  quickly  be  noticed  on  the  lamp  ledger,  and  steps  may  be  taken 
toward  remedying  the  trouble,  such  as  changing  transformer 
ratios,  etc.  Lamps  are  issued  under  four  conditions,  viz. :  New 
lamps  for  which  consumers  are  to  be  charged,  duplicate  renewals, 
tamps  returned,  for  which  consumer  is  to  be  credited,  and  ex- 
changing lamps  of  one  candle-power  for  that  of  another. 

It  is  advisable  to  fool  up  the  total  on  each  page  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  completed.  This  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  tedious 
work  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  fac-simile  of  a  page  torn  from 
a  lamp  ledger  as  herein  described. 

RoBT.  J.  Nicki.es,  Madison,  Wis. 
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Fasting  Stickers  on  Bills 

Each  nionlh,  tn  sending  out  our  bills,  we  paste  on  the  lower 
left-hand  comer  a  sticker  containing  a  suggestion  as  to  various 
appliances  that  we  have  for  sale,  or  calling  attention  to  various 
matters  of  general  interest  to  our  customers.  Upon  the  back  of 
the  bill-head  we  also  have  printed  matters  of  general  interest  re- 
ferring to  our  business.    The  following  arc  examples: 


WIRING 


W*  would  minrMt  to  tboae  oonteai- 

Kiting  wlriDKtbelrpramlM*  for  EIm- 
c  LMt  or  Pomr  tut  ttwr  oommuni- 
c*t«  with  ui  before  contractlns  for 
same,  Ml  Uikl  vn^  lun^-  kIti<  LbPtii  the 
baiu>ltt  lit  inir  rxprnnnc  luiil  mIvImi 
Uio  prnppr  mvtfaod  nod  arrsnenineat  ot 
wiring.  No  choTKc  wfU  be  made  tor 
Ihbterrlce. 

Ncwtntrth  Ughl.  H««l  uid  PewerCo. 


It  m  r>ror  If  our  rtiMomera  would 
Rdvtw  d«  fit  toj  defect!  fn  our  ijrnein. 
It  ti  our  iDtenUoD  And  deelre  to  gtre 
the  b«>t  p(i«iiit>U>  MKTvinn.  Wn  mn 
•iMrsffl  glnn  tn  m-t-iTp  JhhI  nitlvlno. 

Newburgh  Llgbt,  Heel  ■nd  Power  Co. 


Stickers 


1> 


Ai  tfaars  ■eouiB  ta  b«  <wn«  mfmiMlcr- 
Maadtag  on  tb«  Mit  of  Mine  oif  our 
euatooMni  r«cardlDit  tbla  ctuirfe.  «r« 
bereby  iBtonn  all  nlectric  IlKbtlnR 
etitUmun  that  no  montlily  bllln  Are 
nwde  for  le«  thMo  ii.cu  TIUn  is 
reud^ml  nwwmry  becauM  of  coutaot 
e»M-trlcal  I(>mh«s  In  UoM,  tr*ocfon»erw, 
ineu.-ni.«lc..  wbetbercormntfAuaedor 
Dov  aouillog  Um  ooBStent  enwnM  of 
opanittaw  botlam,  aiwiiiM  and  ayaamm 
to  niaUe  us  to  tapjAy  current  irheo- 
errr  ckIImI  for, 

Newbunh  Llsht,  Hut  and  Pow«rCo. 


DON'T  FOWOET  .  .  . 

That  Fan  Motont  are  Id  ■eanoii. 
That  the;  ooM  oo  loore  to  op«rMe 

tban  au  tocaodBawBt  lamp. 
Tbat  th«;  ara  a  nccaaglty  lo  tban 

modamdaya. 
Tbst  we  sell  tbem. 

Nawbarsh  Ucht,  Hmt  ana  Pewar  Ca. 


Stickkrs 


MAKE  ALL  CHECK*  PAVABLK  TO  THE  COMPANY. 


To  Newbnrgh  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.,  »r. 

OFFICE,  6S  HOSTOOMSBY  STBEEX.  COB.  THUU). 
hrlbrtrta^NffMbr  LIOHT    lirUg  ll«eU>  rf  JU0U7,  IW :      Fnrhu  Bill  bateii  | - 
IMw  iMAixf.  OM.        U»  lU.  IM6. 

iMv  tmttf.  ooc<.     ru«i>  PK.  ,  im. 


DUiaw, 
KalUplitd  ^  Kttir  CnMai. 


MU. 


IMrkMj  Ontaatd. 


(MO 


VM  Bnn  A  W  Da  |v  MM         ^ 
rv  OnL  Dhiin^  |- 

Blll  FreiMitad  Baoalvftd  Paymfiit  (or  Compaay, 


Facf  of  Bill 


OWE  THIINU  CHEAHEK  ■  .  . 

"  All  >if  iiH  tuiw  lM<ea  palnf  uUr  aware  in  recent  years  of  Ibe  rapid  Incrfawo  In  pnoea 
and  in  thr  ci-rA  <^f  UvIhr  '  rvrrrthfnK  ban  gnn«  ui','  U  tb«  cry.  and  Alice  Onbum.  in 
tlw  New  York  Ercnin»(  Podi.  Kivm  chapter  nmi  rrrai-  to  ppiiv^  It.  Thi»  la'lr  g\^f»  nrw 
llan  byllMD  Id  bar  article,  two  colnmitAlonK.crvmparlnR  IXM  wlih  HJi.nDd  what  aba 
■ayaiaoot  in  be  Kuliuuiii.l  '  t'nrtlirnnurrv  n  cnmiwrtH in  r>f  iJip  i  wu  i>pn<Hl»  n-TrmtKR 
ntacfa  greater  Inoreave  In  th«  oo^  ol  n<*4i:is8tU<w  than  In  tb"  pricoof  lururUm,'  Id 
which  alao  we  will  oot  renturv  (•)  i^nnimllci  her  What  w*  do  want  to  rlndic«t«OD 
UM  aoore  of  grvatar  dieapoMn  in  t«o  y^an  la  ok>ctrldty,  Tbarv  i»  nnt  a  d^partntoDt 
of  eleotrtcal  aervim  to  Ibe  puUh:  Ltiat  la  oot  dteaper  aod  better  la  ItUt  tbau  tn  I0»|. 
Trtilleir  rfUva  for  Scent*  are  much  I aofar,  the  tutiTenaltfaaahraratan)  haa  cut  the 
fare  U>  mocl)  below  S  ceaia,  and  tbe  aervlop  la  Inflnitolr  Improvao.  on  aurfaof,  o-rer- 
kaad,  or  Bndemound.  Telephony  U  better,  quicker,  mocb  cb«aper.  and  available  to 
•rerybody.  Electric  lifbt  and  power  are  buth  cheaper  and  better,  all  orer  the 
OMiniry  aa  la  New  York,  and  whOo  the  com  of  efvry  coostltaeot  il«m  eaMrtam  faito 
prriduotioD  haa  riaan— fuel,  wagea,  rent.  usen.  etc..  tbe  price  of  current  baa  been 
peraUteatly  loworvd.  Tha  cwnpnnirac  >l>in't  L-et  much  Ihauktt  t»r  tbla,  dnoe  cUeAy 
on  their  own  roUtlon.  On  the  oontrarj-,  llxf  arv  cmn^lateatly  or  Imonslatealn 
damned  Jnat  tbe  flame  and  aboat  aa  u»ual.  out  the  icmt  fact  ranalna  In  their 
ftTor"— alerfr'coi  Warid  amd  Xngiiwtr. 


R|;.VKII»K   DF    Bil.t 

I  am  aware  that  this  "wrinkle"  is  in  use  by  some  companies. 
but  I  knnw  of  others  who  have  not  heard  of  it  but  who  may  be 
interested  in  trying  it.  E.  J.  Richards,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Lighting  Service  Agreement  and  Schedule  of  Bates 

You  will  firui  below  our  contract  and  schedule  of  rates.  In 
one  the  rate  per  looo  watts  is  fixed  by  a  sliding  scale,  lowering 
as  the  average  hours  used  per  light  increase.  Tliis  is  designed  to 
reach  small  customers  who  can  afford  but  few  lights  and  who 


E,LE.CTRTC  LIGHTING  SERVICE,  AGREXMENT. 


Bflrecment,  wiifrr-i  int..  uiis 


•inr  nt 


loa 


bolwn-n  the  MLPEVA  ELECTIIC  LlflHT  COMPANY.  hvrfiDttftcr  called   thn  Cotnpanr, 

Mxi - _ — 

faereloaftor  c«llod  the  CouHumer.  tKith  al  Atpma.  MIchlfran. 

The  I'ontpaDy  atcrAM  to  funtlHh  tbt  Concumer.  iind  th«  C(iiuiUDi''rafftWa  to  tSlM 

from  Che  CompBay.  for  and  dnrinir  «  period  of  yan.  h^tdnaiag — ..^i., 

IW)       .and  ending  ,  1D0      ...  elaelHclty  for  Uie  o[)eraUan  of . — .-. 

iDOkodMcmt  lamps  and  arc  tampa  and - moton  at  tlie 

prunlMM  of  tb«  Cansuranr  No.  ^ , —^^ —. 

Tti«  CanAUnor  acnw  to  pay  the  Compauy  moot  hlj  at  tbe  oAce  of  the  Caiapany 
for  murh  electric  Mrrica  aa  tfaowB  ta  bare  heva  furnWied  by  meter  or  tneten  to  be 
InstalltKl  by  tbe  Company  in  accordaoce  with  t3te  attacbad  schritUe  of  charsw.  Tbe 
ComiMtny  asrees  to  allow  a  dUcoont  In  eoimnlanco  with  thr.  aiiwheil  scbodule 
obargeH  -m  all  moutlily  bllla  paid  t*a  or  b«*far«  the  TKNTH  of  each  muntb. 

Tbe  Consumer  aicrsea  topay  amlnlinum  munihly  MHi>f  $    ,  

It  In  underclood  and  aTreed  Uiat  all  tnureformers,  meters,  arc  lamps,  taltOiM 
aDd  otbermaterlal and  appUatiot*. furalabed  by  theOoropany.  srenoiBold  under ihb 
ooDtraot.  but  are  to  be  and  remain  the  property  or  the  Company. 

Tile  Consumer  Agr^aa  to  prorUe  spao^  for  the  molere.  «irM  ni>d  ApplLnncva  In 
SOl'l  jiremliM-t,  iu:it  til ti  lii^r  a^r«>ea  that  Diiook  wlioiii  iKit  iiti  nKent  of  I  lie  (\iui|iaii>'.  "t 
o^hrnriiH-  t«H'Fi!tlv  iniliclrM)  so  to  do,  hImII  be  ("'■^■'><^1  '<>  nnnovi?,  InKtHH.-!  nr  I«iiip4rr 
with  tbe  name.  aoU  tbei  the  properly  authoneed  mceot*  of  the  Compapy  staull,  at  all 
KMOnabLe  hours,  have  free  accMS  to  tlie  said  premlaea  for  the  purpose  of  examining, 
rapalrf  ufi  or  rentovlafc  tta  «aid  meters  and  other  material  and  spFrilances. 

TOe  Oonaiimer  hereby  expraMly  authorlztM  and  tnupowers  (he  CompRay  to 
reoiOTO  i)w  mcli-m  Mini  nil  oltier  material  ami  appliaaoes  Inirtallnl  !■>  Die  (^>iu|Mintr< 
and  cut  olT  the  miiiuly  <*f  •■Ivctrldty,  wbmcviv  any  bills  for  Huch  tcrtUvn  sre  In 
arreara.  or  upon  TlulsUon  by  ibe  Consumer  of  any  of  lemia  and  coDdltlomi  of  this 
contract  or  of  any  otlier  contract  betireeo  the  partk*  hereto.  And  (n  cam  of  such 
default  or  riolntioii  thrro  shall  loiniedlstely  become  due  ami  payable  by  the  Consumer. 
aa  lUluldiitnl  (tama^taa.  Ike  minimum  moothly  payment  heremberare  menUooed  for 
the  luiPKiiiml  l«>nn  of  tliU  i-Matmct.. 

Tlie  C^nmuner  (ucreM  to  allow  tbe  Company.  li«  sucoenaorft  ur  aralinu.  the 
cxcluirive  privilefce  nf  fumiibiug  etpclrlidly  for  IlKhOntc.  hnallnv  and  power  purpoi-ea 
In  asM  premlMa  Uiiriii>c  (hr  cnniltmanci'  nf  this  oinlnKl  i  ■ml  hImi  aKreos  thet  no 
olecirlral  ronductom  for  IIkIk.  Iii'ni  nr  i>>>wt>r  imi-iu^ies.  <<tli>>r  t  lian  Ilioee  used  In  con* 
section  with  tho  CompauyM  malnw,  mIuiiI  l>«  Installed  or  mainialued  In  said  preralaes 
durlna  the  period  of  thin  contract. 

Ttte  t!iinAumer  aj^reM  thai  the  electrical  eq<iipoteDt  In  said  preml>«i  shall  be 
and  renatn  In  a  ).-<in(litlun  iwUHfeutory  to  Uie  Braird  of  Fire  Umlerwriten  and  the 
loqiectJoa  depBrtm*.'nt  of  tbe  Company 

In  case  siipt>ly  if  ■.•urrent  sliould  fall,  whether  Cmm  oatoral  cauam  or  acelde«t 
to  aav  way.  the  Company  nball  not  be  liable  for  damnire  by  reason  of  melt  fsilurc : 
nor  suall  It  be  liable  la  any  erect,  for  daauce  to  peraoo  or  property  atUns,  socmtuv 
or  reaulllnr  from  the  use  nt  tlte  current. 

The  ri>ii»iinM*r  auix-es  nul  tn  titw-  the  i?urn'n(  tnr  «iiy  purpoise  other  thnii  aa 
prrivl<le<l  for  In  ilii-t  (-Miilm4-(.  ur  to  chansc  the  size  or  number  ot  Iwnpn  or  molers 
without  flr»t  havlns  ubteloed  the  BiHilen  CMiitcnt  of  the  Company. 

Thifl  <?ontrftot  Is  not  transfvrable.  New  occupants  ore  rt<quirMl  to  mshe  sppll- 
catkiu  at  tlie  'ifflce  u(  the  Company  at  the  time  thev  dM^ro  to  coiamtace  tbe  use  of 
oumwt,  t.i  nviiiii  imlnK  liable  fur  back  dues  for  uiirr^ut  supptted  until suiti  uotiee 
was  gives. 

Impectora,  nicenta  or  any  emplor'^K  of  this  Oompeny  are  expressly  forMddea  to 
daoMDd  or  accept  any  «ompenasllon  for  services  rendered. 

This a(raeme»t  to  oontlBiw  to  forca  afber  the  expiration  of  the  term  named 
uatO  either  party  fi^m  thirty  days  oottoe  of  a  d«ilr«  to  terminate  the  tame,  at  the 
aap^atioa  <d  whli£  thirty  day*  It  shall  b«  eadad. 
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Tbls  CoDlract  shall  not  be  considered  blndlnfr  until  accepted  by  the  Qeneittl 
Manager  of  the  Company. 

ALPENA  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  COMrANY, 


Accepted  this  day 

of 19J- 


By 


COHMHmer. 


Qmtrol  Manager. 


AUPENA    EUECXRIC    UIQHX    COMPANY 


■  OHEDUCC    or     METCn     RATE*     FOR     OOMMCnOIAI.     ClOHTIHa 


M  )rE, — For  rcj^ulir  sch 


iulc,   see  page   iii. 


use  them  more  hours,  also  saloons,  restaurants,  etc.,  where  lights 
are  used  more  hours.  By  the  other  the  rate  is  fixed  by  gTx>ss 
amount  of  bill.  This  is  designed  to  catch  stores,  theatres,  etc., 
that  have  a  large  number  of  lights  which  are  used  only  a  short 
time,  but  where  a  lower  rate  must  be  given  to  get  the  business. 
Like  every  other  corporation,  w-e  are  after  business  and  wish  to 
get  all  of  it  at  living  rates.  We  are  interested  in  the  National 
Association,  and  will  always  gladly  contribute  anything  we  can 
to  increase  the  interest  in  and  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

This  contract  is  printed  on  a  sheet  seven  inches  by  eight  and 
one-half  and  folds  once,  like  a  voucher,  being  indorsed  on  the 
back.  The  schedules  are  about  half  the  size,  and  are  attached  to 
the  contract  as  stickers. 

George  P.  Smith,  Alpena,  Mich. 
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A  8 

A  Handy  and  Efficient  Method  of  Showing  on  a  Wall  Map  the 

Bonndaries  of  Incandescent  Feeders  and  Sizes  and 

Locations  of  Transformers  on  Same 

The  method  employed  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany is  briefly  explained  in  tlie  following: 

A  map  representing  500  feet  to  the  inch  is  pasted  on  a  frame 
made  of  kiln-dried  pine  boards,  which  is  fastened  to  the  wall.  The 
feeder  boundaries  are  shown  by  lacking  on  silk  cord.  The  pri- 
mary and  secondary  wires  arc  shown  by  two  ajlors  of  ink.  The 
location  of  the  transformers  is  shown  by  fancy-headed  toilet  pins, 
cut  off  and  driven  into  the  map  on  the  primary  where  the  trans- 
former is  located.  The  size  of  the  transformer  is  shown  by  using 
different  sized  and  colored  pins.  By  using  these  pins  llicy  may 
be  shifted  on  the  map  as  the  transformers  are  shifted  or  changed 
on  the  feeders. 

As  a  map  of  this  kind  will  be  quite  large,  depending  on  the 
scale  to  which  it  is  drawn  and  the  size  of  the  territory  covered, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  frame  that  will  not  shrink,  thus  causing 
tlie  map  to  crack.  A  manufactured  composition  board  will  not 
warp  or  shrink,  but  must  be  soft  enough  to  receive  the  pins.  If 
boards  are  used  they  should  be  thoroughly  kiln-dried  and  well 
seasoned. 

E.  A.  Taylor,  Denver,  Colo. 


A  10 

Line  Statistics  and  Transformer  Beoords 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  illustrate  a  method  of  keeping  record 
of  customers,  comiccted  load  and  services  connected  to  individual 
transformers  in  an  overhead  or  underground  system.  One  side 
of  the  card  is  reserved  for  names  of  customers  and  connected 
load,  and  on  the  reverse  side  a  sketch  is  made  to  scale  giving 
details  of  attachments  of  wires  to  poles  or  buildings  as  made  in 
serving  customers  from  the  particular  transformer  under  con- 
sideration. Where  secondary  networks  exist  supphed  by  trans- 
formers in  multiple  which  cover  so  large  a  territory  that  they  can 
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**                           TKB  EDIB9M MLECTMIC  ILLfMIMATIHG  CO.  OF  SOafOW 

OMOVIT                       TH*a«.  ■«,                       pititiAiiv  V.                       lie  V.                    t*va                       (■«■■                      »■<                    il« 
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W.                                                    L«..». 
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"           ^         ^ 

T 

Fk;.    [  —  Face  ok  Card 
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Hut  re^^Ace 

O 


Jtw4> /"*.«)»' 


Fig.  2 — Reverse  of  Card 


not  be  shown  on  one  card  additional  cards  are  used,  and  the  plan 
of  the  whole  network  is  shown  on  the  combined  cards. 

A  sample  card  is  enclosed.  Lfx)nard  L.  Elden. 
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A  U 

A   Heter-Beadin^   Method 

TTiis  company  opcratts  llie  gas,  electric  light  and  power  busi- 
ness of  Albuquerque,  and  realizing  that  the  old  method  of  read- 
ing meters  from  meter  books  was  taking  entirely  too  much  lime 
in  making  it  necessary  to  send  a  gas-meter  reader  and  clectric- 
light-mcter  reader  over  the  same  ground,  we  discarded  tlic  meter 
books  entirely.  VVe  use  a  form  of  meter  shp  (samples  of  which 
I  herewith  enclose)  printed  on  thin,  stout  bond  paper.  You  will 
note  that  we  use  differvnt  colors  for  gas,  power  and  electric.  We 
have  a  blank  printed  gtviiig  ledger,  folio,  route,  number,  applica- 
tion, date,  date  set,  date  out,  make  and  size,  maker's  number, 
company's  number,  constant,  name  and  iocation  and  blanks  for 
the  year's  business  by  months.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  the 
December  reading  of  the  previous  year. 

Tlic  route  of  the  meter  reader  is  made  up  in  bundles  of  one 
day's  readings  and  numbered  from  one  up  in  consecutive  order. 
Eacli  bundle  is  known  by  letters,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.  Should  a 
customer  ntovc  from  one  part  of  town  to  another,  the  letter  is 
changed  on  the  meter  slip  so  as  to  be  in  rotation  for  reading,  the 
idea  being  that  after  the  slips  are  distributed  in  numeral  order 
on  cacli  roulc  the  next  number  in  the  reader's  file  should  take 
him  to  the  next  meter  location,  so  that  be  will  not  double  back 
and  forth  to  hunt  for  a  certain  name  and  location. 

Whenever  there  are  new  installations  interspersed  on  the 
route  the  mimbcr  of  the  mettr  slip  for  that  location  would  appear 
as  a  cipher  prefixed  to  the  previous  number;  c.  g.,  John  Smith  has 
an  electric  service  installed,  or,  for  that  matter,  gas  or  power  (it 
makes  no  difference),  next  door  to  John  Jones,  whose  number 
we  will  say  is  32.  This  new  consumer's  number  would  therefore 
take  the  cipher  thus,  0-33,  which  shows  the  meter  reader  tliat  he 
should  read  this  meter  before  going  to  the  original  number  33.  If 
the  meter  reader  finds  any  numbers  missing  in  his  route  file  he 
naturally  assumes  that  the  service  lias  been  discontinued.  At  the 
end  of  the  day's  work  the  meter  reader  turns  his  finished  file  in 
to  the  bookkeeper,  who  distributes  it  in  alphabetical  order  for  his 
ledger,  making  all  deductions.  Should  there  be  any  great  dis- 
crepancies either  over  or  under,  these  slips  are  placed  with  the 
"not  at  homes"  and  other  slips  for  which  it  has  been  impossible 


lii-L. 


the  meter  slip  iii  place  of  the  reading  and  the  minimum  charge 
carried  to  the  ledger. 

We  have  found  this  manner  of  reading  meters  very  sstisfac- 
tory;  in  fact,  it  makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  read  as  many 
meters  in  one  day  as  four  men  did  imder  the  old  way;  and  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  as  we  all  agree  Uiat  the  average  family 
lakes  it  as  almost  an  open  insult  for  a  man  to  ring  the  door-bell 
and  in  ever  so  polite  a  manner  ask  to  "read  the  meter."  It  is  best 
to  send  as  few  men  out  on  this  work  as  possible.  Besides,  when 
these  meter  slips  are  properly  routed  in  the  office,  ready  for  tlie 
meter  reader  so  that  he  does  not  have  to  study  names  and  loca- 
tions and  where  he  is  going  to  end  his  day's  work,  we  find  the 
greater  portion  of  his  work  is  done ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  number 
of  meters  as  how  to  get  to  them. 

Each  route  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of  business  installations 
so  that  the  reader  can  begin  his  work  early  in  the  mornifig.  and 
by  the  time  he  gets  to  the  residence  portion  of  his  route  breakfast 
is  over  in  the  private  families,  and  they  are  in  a  measure  ready 
to  admit  the  "tictojius"  representative,  as  they  term  it. 

We  have  also  insisted  that  the  elect ric-liglU  contractors  must 
arrange  the  meter  loops  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  carry 
a  step-ladder,  but  where  ihey  may  be  conveniently  read  from  the 
floor.  We  find  this  convenient  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
customers. 

We  find  that  where  the  consumers  are  taught  how  tn  read 
their  own  meters,  and  where  the  meters  arc  accessible,  so  that 
consumers  can  read  them  from  time  to  time,  we  do  not  have  com- 
plaints about  excessive  bills. 

E.  C.  Ali-en,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


A  12 
A  ICethod  of  Charging 

It  has  occurred  to  mc  that  possibly  a  publication  of  our 
rate  sheet  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  the  members  of  our 
association. 

This  rate  sheet  is  issued  as  a  folder,  three  and  a  Italf  by 
six  inches  in  size. 

The  four  pages  are  as  follows: 
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Light 

EDISON 
Heat 

Power 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co, 
Topeka,  Kansas 

722  Va 

n  Brunt  St. 

Phone  369 

Page  i 


RATES 

For  Arc  and  Incandescent  Lighting 

Rata  per  1,000 
Watt  Hours 

With  Guaranteed  Earninga 

per  Month  per  i6-cp 

Lamp  Connected 

Equivalent  to'  Approii- 

mateij  BurninfT  Installation 

Hours  per  Dajr 

10  cents 
8  cents 
6  cents 
5  cents 

30  cents 
36  cents 
45  cents 
60  cents 

3  hours 
3  hours 
5  hours 
8  hours 

The  basis  of  figuring  the  installation  connected  is  as  follows  : 

Each    6-cp  lamp  equals  aj  watts.            Bach  ja-cp  lamp  equals               -    loo  watta. 
Each  lo-cp  lamp  cquata  36  watts.           Each  15-cp  Meridian  lamp  equals   60  watts. 
Each  16-cp  lamp  e<]uala  50  watia.           Each  50-cp  Meridian  lamp  equals  iso  watts. 
Each  14-cp  lamp  equals  75  watts.            Each  standard  arc  lamp  equals      yn  wMts. 

The    total    watts    used   by    total    lamps    connected    divided    by    50 
waits  equals  the  l6-cp  lamps  connected. 

Pace  2 
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EXAMPLE 

An 

installation 

consisting  of 

a   6-cp  lamp!  O    as  wmtu  eqiula      ;□  watu 
»i6<p      "       •'     so     •'          "         450     " 
s  Arc                    500     '                   t.ooo 

1,500    "    -I- 

so  =:  30  16-cp  Umpt. 

The  above 
would  consume 

installation  burning   3   hours  per  day   for  30  days 
135,000  watt-hours,  at  8  cent  rate  equals  $10.80. 

A  guarantee 

of  36  cents  per  i6-cp  lamp 

per  month  equals 

M0.80. 

Same  installation  burning  4   hours  per 
coasume  180.000  watt-hours,  at  8  cent  rate 

day  for  30  days 
equals  $14.40. 

would 

Page  3 


PHILOSOPHIC    BITS 


Why  economize  with  light  any  more   than    with   cheerfulness? 
Neither  costs  as  much  in  the  long  run  as  gloom  and  irritability. 

An  electric  light  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  room  that  a  smile 
does  to  a  human  being. 

Using  electric  light  is  one   way   the   modern    merchant  has  of 
advertising. 

If  you  are  depressed,  touch  a  button  and  have  a  few  volts  of 
cheerfulness.     It  will  only  cost  a  few  cents. 

With  plenty   of  electric  lights   you  can  even    see   an   argument 
better. 

An  electric  light  is  one  expression  of  true  success. 

EDISON    CO. 


Page  4 

This  plan  of  charging,  or  rather  of  contracting,  has  proved 
especially  successful  in  Topeka  in  obtaining  long-hour  users 
as  customers.  C.  R.  Maunsell^  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Kecord  of  Transformer  Location 

We  have  a  very  satisfactory  way  of  keeping  a  record  of  our 
Iraiisformers,  as  to  (heir  location, size  of  load  and  balancing  of  the 
load.  We  use  a  loose-leaf  l>ook  with  pages  as  per  sample.  Hacb 
rectangle  represents  a  block,  which  can  be  designated  as  shown. 
All  our  secondaries  arc  connected  in  the  same  way;  (he  north  is 
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connected  to  the  east  and  the  south  to  the  west.  In  the  line  Cloca* 
tion)  we  place  a  cross  (X)  to  show  at  what  part  of  the  alley  the 
transformer  is.  The  ne.xt  line,  N.E.,  is  the  load  in  amperes  en  that 
side  of  the  system.  The  line  S.W.  is  the  load  in  amperes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  system.    Nt.  is  the  load  in  amperes  in  (he  neutral. 
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The  line  load  is  the  total  load  in  kilowatts  oh  the  transformer,  and 
the  line  size  is  for  the  size  of  the  transformer. 

G.  F.  WILL.^RD  Denver,  Colo. 


CONSUMERS*  INSTALLATIONS  AND  SERVICES 

B  1 
Locating  Grounds  in  Buildings 

A  handy  device  for  locating  the  points  where  wires  are 
grounded  in  buildings  was  made  by  taking  a  L'-sliaped  yoke  of 
iron  and  winding  on  it  a  coil  of  very  fine  wire  and  connecting  this 
coil  to  a  telephone  receiver.  When  the  yoke  is  brought  in  prox- 
imity to  a  wire  carrying  a  current  a  buzzing  will  be  heard  in  the 
telephone  receiver,  and  grounds  within  the  walls  of  a  building 
can  be  located  when  carrying  a  current  by  moving  the  yoke  along 
the  wall.    The  method  of  locating  a  ground  is  as  follows : 

All  the  lights  arc  turned  off  and  the  main  feed  tested;  if 
there  is  a  meter,  care  must  be  taken  to  get  beyond  the  meter,  as 
the  current  taken  by  the  potential  coil  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
receiver  buzz.  If  a  buzzing  is  heard  it  can  be  traced  to  one  of 
the  branches,  and  this  can  be  lolluwed  along  the  walls  until  a 
point  is  reached  where  the  buzzing  ceases  or  is  diminished.  This 
is  llic  jjoint  where  the  current  is  leaving  (he  conductor,  or  the 
grounded  point.  This  apparatus  works  on  both  ahernating  and 
direct  currents,  but  better  on  the  former. 

J.  F.  DosTAi.,  Denver,  Colo. 

B  2 

'    Using  50-Cp  Nenist  Lamps  on  a  Direct<Ciirrent  System 

When  the  Ncmst  lamp  was  first  put  on  the  market  I  bought 
two  single-glower,  220-volt  lamps.  I  did  not  know  that  they  were 
made  for  alternating  current  only.  1  very  soon  found  that  the 
glowers  burned  off  the  second  or  third  time  the  current  was  turned 
on.  I  noticed  that  the  glower  always  broke  off  close  to  the  end 
where  it  was  cemented  to  The  platinum  wire.  As  an  experiment 
I  wrapped  the  i^atinum  wire  around  the  broken  end  of  the  glower, 
about  three  turns,  leaving  the  ball  of  cement  on  the  end  of  the 
W.-3 


platinum  wire,  taking  great  care  to  squeeze  this  ball  dose  in  to 
the  glower,  to  take  the  greatest  part  of  the  heat  from  the  glower. 
After  splicing  the  glowers  in  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  burn- 
ing lamps  of  this  type  on  dirtct  current  about  600  to  800  hours. 
The  scheme,  however,  is  not  a  commercial  success,  and  I  do  not 
advise  that  it  be  patented. 

E.  A.  AspNES^  Montevideo,  Mmn. 

B  3 

Flicker  Interrnpter 

A  device,  which  may  be  called  a  "flicker  interrupter,"  is  pro- 
posed for  use  in  cotmection  with  the  demand  system  of  cliarging, 
where  it  is  impracticable  or  undesirable  to  install  a  demand  meter. 
The  instrument  serves  to  interrupt  the  customer's  service  when 
the  proper  ikniand  is  exceeded. 

This  device  is  simply  an  electro-magnetic  solenoid  with  a  core 
which  is  extended  downwards  lo  form  a  plunger.  This  plunger 
enters  into  a  steel  cup  containing  mercury.  The  instrument  is 
connected  to  one  side  of  the  customer's  wiring  at  the  service,  one 
connection  Inking  made  to  the  steel  cup  and  the  other  (flexible) 
lo  the  plunger. 

When  the  customer's  demand  is  normal,  the  plunger  remains 
in  Uie  mercury,  and  the  circuit  is  unbroken.  If,  however,  the 
deman<l  giies  above  the  amount  for  which  the  instrument  is  set, 
the  plunger  vibrates  in  and  uul  of  the  mercur>',  causnig  contmuous 
interruption  of  the  circuit.  These  interruptions  will  continue 
until  the  excess  demand  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit. 

Leonard  L.  Elde.n,  E.  E.  P.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


B4 

New  Pendant  Switch  Device  For  Any  Kind  of  Electric  Light 

The  pendant  switch  has  a  definite  field  of  usefulness  m  both 
arc  and  incandescent  lighiing.  It  has  heretofore  been  applied  to 
incandescent  lighting  almost  exclusively,  owing  to  the  inspection 
rules,  which  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a  single-pole  switch  on  arc 
lamps. 

The  pendant  switch  is.  however,  capable  of  as  broad  applica- 
tion to  arc  as  to  incandescent  lighting  when  the  device  herewith 
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one  end  of  the  room.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the  salesman 
showing  goods  on  a  floor  to  t;o  to  the  end  of  the  rooni  and  switch 
on  all  the  lamps  which  he  will  require  in  showing  his  customers 
the  goods. 

By  the  use  of  a  double-pole  pendant  switch  attached  tc  each 
lamp  he  is  able  lo  show  his  goods  ciTectivcly  by  turning  the  lami^s 
on  in  each  section  as  he  comes  to  it,  turning  them  off  as  he  leaves 
the  section. 

Thus  it  becomes  possible  for  many  large  establishments  who 
have  not  fell  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  heretofore, 
lo  use  the  superior  light  of  the  arc  lairp  for  showuig  all  goods 
which  do  not  appear  to  advantage  under  other  light. 

The  device  is  also  made  for  use  with  a  single-pole  switch, 
and  in  this  form  is  adaptable  to  all  uses  to  which  pendant  switches 
have  been  put  heretofore. 

The  double-pole  type  may  also  be  used  on  large  incandescent 
clusters  or  fixtures,  the  single-pole  type  not  being  appro\'cd  in 
Chicago  for  more  than  six  i6-candIe-power  lamps. 

The  expense  of  installing  the  pendant  switch  is  much  less 
than  tliat  of  wiring  lo  a  position  on  tlie  wall,  in  most  cases.  With 
the  type  of  switch  here  sho.vn  the  cost  of  the  canopy  is  but  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  tlie  standard  snap  switch.  The  canopies 
made  to  fit  the  Hart  switches  are  on  sale  in  the  supply  department 
of  the  Oiicago  Edison  Company. — Copied  from  Electric  City, 
March,  1905. 

C.  H.  StewaaTj  Chicago  Edison  Company. 


B5 

Uie  of  Alternating  Current  For  Church  Organ 

Recause  of  the  unsatisfactory  operation  of  a  small  motor- 
generator  set,  furnishing  direct  current  at  about  10  volts  for  oper- 
ating the  magnets  on  a  large  pipe  oi^n,  the  Denver  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  installed  an  ordinary  600-watt  transformer, 
which  is  working  with  perfect  success.  This  transfonncr  is  the 
regular  type  H  General  Electric  aooo-ioo-volt  box  taken  from 
the  company's  lines.  Its  primaries  are  connected  across  220  volts, 
giving  n-volt  secondaries,  furnishing  current  for  200  magnets 
controlling  2400  pipes. 
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Contrary  to  all  expectation,  there  is  no  objectionable  chat- 
tering of  the  magnets,  and  the  church  people  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  entire  scheme. 

C.  F.  Haywood,  Denver,  Colo. 

B  6 

Doubling  the  Efficiency  of  a  Steam  Badiator 

ALSO  OF  AN  EFFICIENT  FURNACE  REGISTER 

There  are  a  good  many  rooms  in  Chicago  apartments  where 
the  radiator  is  cither  too  small  or  the  steam  pressure  too  low  to 
maintain  a  comfortable  temperature  in  severe  weather.  If  the 
tenant  is  enjoying  the  many  advantages  afforded  by  central-station 
electric  lighting  service,  the  matter  can  easily  be  remedied. 


Take  the  fan  that  kept  you  cool  all  summer,  and  set  it  where 
it  can  blow  against  a  large  part  of  the  radiator's  surface.  Turn 
it  on  at  low  speed,  or  at  high  speed  if  necessary,  and  your  cold 
room  will  soon  be  thoroughly  warmed. 

The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  that  steam  at  a  low  pressure 
carries  much  less  latent  heat  than  steam  at  a  high  pressure,  and 
therefore  warms  the  radiator  so  poorly  that  only  a  slight  draft 
of  air  rises  around  the  pii)es,  and  condensation  is  slow. 

With  the  fan  in  operation  there  is  a  forced  draft  against 
the  radiator  that  conducts  a  great  deal  more  heat  away  from  the 
iron,  cooling  it  so  that  mucli  more  condensation  of  steam  occurs 
inside  it.  The  heat  thus  snatched  from  the  reluctant  radiator  is 
held  in  the  circulating  atmosphere  of  the  room,  which  is  soon 
changed  from  cold  to  warm  at  a  trifling  cost  for  electric  energy. 
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The  condensation  of  the  steam  makes  room  for  more  steam 
to  flow  in,  and  the  net  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  pressure  was 
much  higher. 

"boosting"  the  furnace 
Where  a  hot-air  pipe  from  a  furnace  pursues  a  devious  course 
to  an  upper  chamber,  there  is  often  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
heat  at  the  register.    This  can  also  be  remedied  with  the  aid  of  an 
electric  fan. 

The  way  to  do  with  a  floor  register  is  lo  construct  a  covering 
for  il  out  of  a  box,  so  that  the  fan  can  be  set  in  one  side  of  the 
box,  blowing  outward  and  away  from  the  register.  A  cardboard 
cover  can  be  fitted  around  the  fan  to  make  il  thoroughly  effective, 
so  that  its  supply  of  air  comes  necessarily  from  the  register.  A 
few  minutes'  use  of  this  device  will  make  a  cc^d  room  comfortable. 
Where  the  register  is  set  in  the  wall,  the  box  and  fan  must  be 
supported  in  front  of  It  in  some  way. — Copied  from  Electric  CiVy, 
December,  1904.  C.  H.  Stewart, 

B  7 

A  Substitute  for  a  Time  Switch  on  Flat-Rate  Signs 

In  Denver  we  have  many  flat-rate  signs  that  burn  from  dusk 
till  midnight.  Where  our  twelve  o'clock  arc  circuits  run  in  close 
proximity  to  the  signs,  a  solenoid  switch  has  been  connected  in 
series  in  the  arc  circuit,  so  that  the  sign  is  controlled  by  the  arc 
circuit.  This  same  scheme  can  be  used  for  operating  multiple 
street  lamps.  J.  F.  Dostal,  Denver,  CoJo. 


B  8 

A  Handy  Chandelier 

The  fc4Iowing  description  shows  a  handy  arrangement  for 
an  electric  chandelier  in  a  library  where  a  portable  electric  table 
lamp  is  use<l  by  connecting  it  lo  one  of  the  chandelier  sockets. 

As  most  chandeliers  arc  operated  by  a  wall  switch,  all  lamps 
in  the  chanflclier  are  cither  turned  on  or  off  at  the  same  time,  and 
as  a  portable  table  lamp  is  oflen  used  when  the  rest  of  the  lamps 
are  not,  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  off,  one  at  a  time,  the  other 
lamps  when  the  table  lamp  is  used  alone. 
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By  running  an  extra  feeder  wire  to  the  chandelier,  and  a 
third  wire  through  the  chandelier  to  the  socket  from  which  the 
portable  lamp  is  to  be  connected,  the  chandelier  lamps  and  the 
portable  lamp  may  be  operated  entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  of 
wiring : 


L        Fa«.A  WWia. 


Ch  andiWdt. 


VfoM   SflWch. 


Chandelier  Connections 

Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  portable  lamp  socket  connected 
to  wires  B  and  C  and  not  to  A  and  C. 

E.  A.  Taylor,  Denver,  Ctrfo. 


B  9 
Kethod  of  InBtalling  Bell  and  Push  Button  on  Old  System 

Several  months  ago  I  was  called  to  our  leading  hotel  to  install 
a  bell  and  push  button  between  two  rooms.  The  party  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  and  wished  to  call  his  nurse  in  the  other  room. 

The  hotel  was  wired  on  the  return  call  system;  we  had  no 
bells  or  batteries  in  stock,  and  the  job  was  urgent.  After  looking 
over  the  layout  I  opened  the  bell  connection  on  one  side,  connected 
lamp  cord  in  series  with  bell,  inserted  push  button  in  other  end 
of  lamp  cord,  which  I  made  long  enough  to  reach  to  patient's 
bedside.  I  then  had  bell  and  push  in  series.  To  get  the  battery 
I  short-circuited  push  button  at  office  annunciator,  three  floors 
below.    It  worked  all  right, 

Fred  B.  Sharpe,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
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C 

LINES,  TRANSFORMERS,  SWITCHES,  REGULATION, 
SYNCHRONOUS  MOTORS,  ETC. 

C  1 

JCethod  of  Protecting  Separate  Systems  of  Wiring  When  Crouing 
Each  Other  Without  the  Use  of  Qoard  Wires 

In  many  cases  where  high-tension  lines  cross  over  telephone 
and  other  signal  wires,  it  has  been  necessary  heretofore  to  erect 


Fra.  t — Lines  Carrying  Protecting  Device 


an  expensive  system  of  guard  wires.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
expense  of  this  construction  can  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  use  of 
a  device  that  automatically  disconnects  the  wire  at  a  point  about 
two  feet  out  from  the  cross-arm,  so  that  the  piece  which  falls 
across  the  signal  wires  is  dead,  and  can  therefore  cause  no  harm. 
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This  device  consists  of  a  hook,  so  arranged  in  the  Unes  that 
when  the  tension  on  the  span  is  released  the  spring  disengages 
the  hook  immediately,  before  the  high-tension  wire  has  had  time 
to  fall  across  the  telephone  line. 

This  hook  is  placed  inside  of  a  hood,  which  protects  it  from 
sleet  or  ice  that  otherwise  might  prevent  its  action. 


Fiu.  2— Detail  ok  Protecting  Device 


The  device  is  also  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  used  by 
telephone  companies  in  places  where  their  wires  are  above  the 
high-tension  wires. 

H.  B.  Gear,  Chicago,  111. 
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C  2 

Feeder  and  Branch  Switch  on  Primary 

Feeder  and  branch  switches  on  the  primaries  out  on  the  pole 
lines  may  be  so  arranged  that  any  district  can  be  cut  off  without 
pulling  the  feeder  at  tlie  station. 

As  an  illustration:  When  linemen  are  working  on  the  lines, 
transformers  or  lightning  arresters  in  any  particular  district,  they 
have  positive  orders  not  to  work  on  2000V0U  lines  with  the  cur- 
rent on.  This  is  also  the  rule  when  cutting  transformers  in  or 
out.  For  locating  tT<^>uWe  on  high-tension  systems  these  switches 
arc  invaluable. 

The  style  of  switch  that  we  use  is  the  tube  switch,  made  by 
the  Geueral  Electric  Company,  which  was  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

H.  J.  GxLLE.  St.  Paul,  Miim. 

C3 

Balancing  a  Clrouit  by  Grounding  the  Neutral 

We  have  on  our  direct-cum-nt,  220  to  440voJt,  three-wire 
system,  a  75-hp  220-voU  motor,  whicli  runs  from  midnight  until 
6  o'clock  a.  m.  This  greatly  unbalances  the  load,  and  as  the  motoi 
is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  station  the  drop  in  the  neutral  was 
at  first  considerable.  By  means  of  switches  at  each  ciid,  the  neu- 
tral is  now  grounded  while  the  motor  is  running,  the  other  wire 
being  of  sufTicicnt  cross  section  to  carry  the  current.  Tins  has 
completely  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  no  more  trouble  has  been 
experienced, 

H.  S.  Russell,  Denver,  Colo. 


C  4 

An  Aatomatic  Switch  for  Controlling  Constant-Potential  Lights 
From  a  Con»tant-Current  or  Street-Lighting  Circnit 

This  consists  of  a  pair  of  arc-lamp  magnets  with  suitable  con- 
tacts, mounted  on  a  wooden  frame  and  placed  in  an  old  looo-watt 
transformer  case. 

The  illustration  Figure  1  shows  switch  used  lo  control  eigh- 
teen 25-cp  incandescent  street  lamps  from  a  7.5-ampere  series  arc 
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circuit.  The  nearest  series  incandescent  circuit  was  three  and  a 
half  miles  away,  and  it  would  not  pay  to  extend  the  line  for 
eighteen  lamps. 

They  were  at  first  turned  on  and  off  by  hand,  but  after  being 
out  all  night  and  burning  all  day  a  few  times  this  method  was 
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found  unsatisfactory,  and  the  automatic  switch  was  designed  to 
start  and  stop  the  lights  when  the  arc  lamps  were  put  on  or 
taken  off. 

J.  T.  Cowling,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


it  imperative  that  some  protection  be  given  tlie  apparatus  installed 
against  flooding  by  water  in  case  of  (ire. 

In  a  substation  recently  installed  under  such  conditions  a 
12-inch  pipe  was  installed  in  the  floor  and  connected  with  the 
service.  It  is  supplied  with  a  valve  for  normally  keeping  the  pipe 
closed,  but  which  is  to  be  opened  by  the  operator  in  case  of  fire, 
and  as  the  ajiparatus  is  cm  foundations  raised  above  the  floor 
level,  with  a  water-tight  flooroverhead,  little  if  any  flooding  will 
be  possible  that  this  pipe  will  not  care  for. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Companv,  Boston,  Mass. 

C  7 

Hethod  of  Conneoting  Transformers  to  Work  on  Either  1150  or 
2300-VoIt  Primary  Line* 

We  recently  changed  imr  system  from  1 150  to  2300  volts. 
The  old  generators  were  of  just  sufficient  capacity  to  ©perate  our 
peak  load  comfortably.  When  we  completed  the  installation  of 
our  new  400-kw,  2joo-volt  generators  it  was  necessary  to  run 
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both  I  tsovolt  and  23CO-volt  machines,  and  a  portion  of  our  trans- 
formers had.  of  course,  to  be  changed  over  to  this  higher  voltage; 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  run  two  large  units,  one  generator 
of  1 150  and  one  of  2300  volts.  To  oJjviate  this  we  arranged  two 
transformers,  as  per  accompanying  sketch,  which  allowed  us  to 
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operate  the  1150  circuits  from  2300  'buses  or  vice  versa.  This 
arrangement  was  all  right,  but  the  available  transformers  were  too 
small  even  for  our  minute  day  load. 

We  then  connected  our  transformers  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  diagram  under  the  second  method.    The  primary  full-load 
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current  of  a  lo-kw,  U5o-volt  transformer  is  8.7  amperes.  The 
two  1 150-volt  transformers  in  series  therefore  ^ve  us  8.7  amperes 
at  2300  volts,  or  20  kilowatts  at  full  load.  We  sometimes  run 
as  hig^Ii  as  35  amperes  on  these  transformers,  and  the  same  are 
doing  duty  on  the  line  to-day. 

H.  J.  Meyer,  Shreveport,  La. 
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A  Scheme  For  Operating  UOO-Volt  Series  Incandescent  Circnit 
From  a  2200-Volt  Circuit 

Upon  changing-  the  primary  voltage  from  I  too  to  2200  volts, 
the  question  came  up  of  what  to  do  with  the  series  incandescent 
street  circuits  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Denver.  To  change  these 
circuits  to  2200  volts  would  entail  considerable  expense  and  time. 
It  was  overcome  as  follows : 

A  tap  was  brought  out  from  the  middle  point  of  the  primary 
coil  of  a  4-kw.  1 1 00-2200- volt,  shell-type  transformer :  the  street 
circuits  were  connected  hetweeti  this  neutral  and  the  outsides,  and 
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balanced  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  2200-volt  feed  was  connected 
10  the  two  outsides.  The  voltage  was  found  to  be  a  Httle  low  on 
one  side,  so  the  circuits  on  this  side  were  connected  in  series  with 
the  secondaries  of  the  same  transformer,  and  the  voltage  thus 
boosted.  The  balancing  set,  as  it  might  be  called,  has  been  in 
operation  for  two  years  and  has  never  given  a  particle  of  trouble. 

J.  F.  DosTAL,  Denver,  Colo. 

C  9 

Three-Wire  Undergroand  Services 

In  making  three-wire  underground  connections  to  buildings, 
either  from  pole  line  or  underground  conduit,  run  duplex  rubber- 
covered,  lead-cased  wire,  for  the  outside  wires,  and  bare  copper 
wire,  either  stranded  or  solid,  depending  upon  the  size,  for  the 
neutral;  all  to  be  run  in  wrought-iron  pipe,  either  red-leaded  or 
asphalted  inside  and  out.  Tins  makes  a  cheaper  service  connec- 
tion than  if  the  three  wires  were  all  insulated,  and  also  helps 
to  ground  the  neutral  better  ihan  is  apt  to  be  tlic  case  where  the 
only  secondary  grounding  done  is  by  digging  a  hole  at  the  foot 
of  the  pole,  where  the  soil  may  or  may  not  be  damp  at  all  times. 

P.  C.  Brown,  Brookline,  Mass. 

C  10 

Transmission  Line 

During  the  past  year  we  contracted  to  furnish  a  large  amount 
of  power  to  a  dredging  company  situated  about  eleven  miles  from 
our  station.  This  power  was  transmitted  at  11,000  volts,  three- 
phase,  60  cycles,  and  stepped-down  to  370  volts  and  fed  directly 
to  a  synchronous  converter. 

As  the  dredges  were  to  be  moved  about  considerably,  we 
built  a  small  wooden  transformer  house  of  sufficient  size  to  hold 
three  50-kw  transformers  and  lightning  arresters.  This  house 
was  mounted  on  a  wooden  sledge,  and  by  means  of  a  team  of 
horses  can  be  easily  moved  about.  In  order  to  allow  the  dredge 
considerable  travel  without  necessitating  the  moving  of  the  trans- 
formers, the  secondary  leads  were  brought  out  of  one  end  of  the 
transformer  house  in  the  shape  of  a  single  triple-conductor, 
rubber-insulated  flexible  cable.    This  cable  lies  on  the  ground,  and 


often  lies  partially  submerged  in  water.  In  urder  to  better  protect 
the  cable,  an  ortlinary  fire  hose  of  extra  quality  was  slung  on  over 
the  cable.  This  arrangement  has  now  been  in  operation  for  about 
eight  months,  and  thus  tar  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

C.  W.  HuMi'HREY,  Denver,  Colo. 

C  11 

Home-Hade  Oil  Switches 

A  short  ttn)C  ago  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  have  sotne 
oil  switches  on  short  notice.  Wc  had  some  ol<l  air-brake  feeder 
switdies,  so  we  made  some  tin  boxes,  filled  tlicm  with  oil  and  put 
the  old  switches  in  the  oil — the  switches  being  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  with  handles  at  right  angles — and  led  the  high- 
tension  wires  in  through  porcelain  tubes.  This  scheme  was  very 
satisfactory. 

G.  F.  WiLLARD  Denver,  Colo. 

C  12 

A  Scheme  to  Bring  Up  Potential  for  Altemattng-Carrent  Series 

Arc  Circoiti 

Tlie  tub  transformer  broke  down,  bnt  we  liad  six  old  trans- 
formers, so  we  connected  the  primaries  of  three  of  them  in  paral- 
lel across  the  mains,  and  the  secondary  oi  each  was  connected  to 
the  secondary  of  one  of  the  other  three,  and  the  primaries  of  the 
last  scries  were  all  connected  in  scries  to  the  arc  circuit. 

G.  F.  Wit-LARD,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Splitting  Secondary  Network  Into  Sections 

.-\bout  a  year  and  a  half  ago  vve  had  considerable  trouble  with 
our  secondaries,  which  are  all  connected  in  a  multiple  network.  If 
a  primary  fuse  blew  out  il  greatly  overloaded  the  other  trans- 
formers and  burned  out  a  number.  Wc  vcrj*  successfully  over- 
came this  by  making  use  of  a  lot  of  old  break  arms;  we  dead- 
ended  the  secondary  to  each  side  of  the  break  ann  and  completed 
the  circuit  by  placing  a  No.  12  or  No.  14  copper  wire  acn>ss  the 
ami. 

G.  F.  WriXARo,  Denver.  Cdo. 
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C  U 

A  Simple  Remedy  for  Preventing  the  Damper  Regulator  from 
Working  from  Extreme  Open  to  Closed  Position 

TTiis  consists  of  a  small  plate  A',  about  seven  inches  in  diame- 
ter, clamped  on  end  of  weight  beam  K;  two  pulleys,  S  and  R, 
placed  respectively  above  liic  plate  X  and  the  other  close  to  the 
dampcr-cltain  //.  The  small  chain  G  to  run  from  top  of  weight  F 
over  R  and  S  to  cliain  J,  which  consists  of  about  18  inches  of  chain 
made  of  0.75-inch  iron. 
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When  pressure  increases  on  boilers  and  raises  lever  K,  also 
weight  F,  chain  G  feeds  over  tlie  sheaves  R  and  S,  landing  chain 
/  from  plate  X  little  by  little  as  the  position  of  weight  F  is  changed, 
thereby  increasing  the  effect  of  weight  M  as  damper  closes,  which 
will  cause  the  damper  to  stop  at  several  intervening  points  be- 
tween wide-open  and  closed  positions,  with  a  variation  in  pressure 
thai  will  not  be  notieeable  on  the  steam  gauge.  As  the  steam 
pressure  falls  on  the  boilers  and  weight  F  descends,  chain  /  will 
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be  lifted  from  plate  X,  stopping  the  motion  of  the  damper  regu- 
lator at  several  points  between  the  open  and  closed  positions  of 
clamper. 

lliis  permits  the  regulator  to  hold  the  damper  partly  closed 
at  all  times  when  the  boilers  are  not  pulling  at  their  maximum 
capacity,  and  thereby  regulates  the  draft  to  the  exact  amount  re- 
quired. 
EuisoN  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

C  15 

One  Tirrell  Regulator  Operated  Independently  on  Synchronons 

Motor  and  Alternating-Current  Generator,  Each 

Machine  Having  Its  Own  Exciter 

This  is  done  hy  double-throw  switches  as  per  diagram. 
The  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  this  scheme  were  as  follows: 
This  company  has  two  electric  producing  stations  about  one 
mile  apart,  one.  however,  being  many  limes  the  larger.    They 
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are  connected  by  one  3-phase,  2400-volt  auxiliary.  Tlirce-wirc 
440-220-volt  direct  current  is  supplied  for  power  by  engine- 
driven  til rect -current  generators  at  the  larger  station  and  syn- 
chronous motor-driven  generators  at  the  smaller.  This  power  load 
iSr  of  course,  heaviest  in  daylight,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  carried 
by  the  synchronmis  motor  all  thm^igh  daylight. 
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Incandescent  feeders  are  airried  on  the  same  auxiliary  as 
the  synchronous  motor,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Tirrell  regu- 
lator to  take  care  uf  the  voltages  on  these  feeders. 

The  synchronous -motor  set  is  shut  down  in  the  afternoon  or 
early  evening,  and  ihen  the  regulator  is  used  on  the  alternating- 
current  generators  with  no  adjustment  at  all. 

C  F.  Haywood,  Denver,  Colo. 


C  16 

A  Three-Pha«e  Booster 

A  three-phase  transmission  line  is  ted  from  central-staticHi  Tius- 
bars  through  raising  transformers.  It  was  found  desirable  to 
raise  the  pressure  a  few  per  cent  above  that  given  by  the  raising 
transfonners.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  three  single- 
phase  transfonners,  with  primaries  wound  for  the  'bus-bar  press- 
ure and  a  lowering  ratio  such  that  the  secondarj-  pressure  gives 
the  desired  boost.  This  ratio  being  lo  to  i,  a  lo  {kt  cent  lKx>st 
is  obtained  by  connecting  the  primaries  star  fashion,  the  sec- 
ondaries being  in  series  with  the  respective  legs  of  the  circuit. 
With  the  primaries  connected  delta  fashion,  no  change  being  made 
in  tlie  secondary  connections,  the  boost  is  about  15  per  cent. 

The  primaries  should  not  be  switched  in  an  ordinary  manner 
from  one  arrangement  to  the  other  while  the  circuit  is  loaded, 
since  the  large  current  flowing  in  (he  secondary,  with  an  open 
primary,  produces  dangerously  high  pressures  in  the  primary 
coils. 

If  it  is  desired  to  change  the  percentage  of  boost  with  varia- 
tions in  load,  this  may  be  accompli.shed  by  means  of  a  special 
switching  device  which  will  short-circuit  the  secondaries  imme- 
diately uiKin  opening  the  primaries,  and  which  places  the  sec- 
ondaries again  in  circuit  immediately  before  closing  the  primaries 
in  the  other  way. 

With  transformers  of  the  three-wire  type  and  some  auxiliary 
switches  it  is  possible  to  obtain  four  different  percentages  of 
boost,  as  5,  7.5.  10  and  15  per  cent. 

J.  M.  Weed,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Booster  Transformer 

We  have  used  a  transformer  for  a  booster  as  per  drawing  at- 
tached, and  while  to  many  it  is  not  new,  yet  it  is  so  to  some  central 
stations.     The  transformer  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the 
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main  line  current  in  section  coils.      We  wanted  a  five  per  cent  boost 
on  a  line  temporarily  and  found  this  one  way  to  obtain  the  results. 

H.  E.  Ryder. 


C  18 

Taking   Three-Fhase   Power   from    Two    Single-Phase   Lighting 

Feeders 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  a  scheme  for  taking  three- 
phase  power  from  two  single-phase  lighting  feeders  when  these 
feeders  are  tapped,  as  shown,  on  all  three  'bus-bars  by  simply  run- 
ning one  extra  wire  to  the  point  where  the  motor  is  located. 

You  will  note  that  the  three-phase  power  is  recorded  by  two 
single-phase  watt-meters,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  the 
single-phase  lighting  load,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  potential, 
current  and  static  transformers  are  purposely  left  out  of  the  dia- 
gram, to  avoid  complication,  our  'bus-bars  being  2300-voIt,  three- 
phase.  We  have  C.  R.  voltage  regulators  in  each  single-phase 
circuit,  and  can  therefore  keep  the  lighting  voltage  anywhere  we 
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want  it.    We  use  this  scheme  on  one  single-phase  lighting  feeder 
that  runs  two  miles  to  the  outskirts  of  town,  along  which  are 
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many  lighting  consumers.    We  simply  run  one  extra  wire,  tapping 
it  oflf  the  c«rr^K(-meter  side  of  the  other  single-phase  feeder. 

Austin  Burt,  Waterloo,  la. 
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Teituiff  for  and  Locating  Breaks  in  Series  Arc  Circuits 

A  customary  way  of  locating  a  break  in  a  direct-current 
series  arc  circuit  is  to  ground  one  terminal  of  the  arc  generator 
and  connect  the  other  to  one  side  of  the  external  circuit.  A  line- 
man then  "flashes"  from  various  points  in  the  circuit  to  ground 
until  the  break  is  found.  There  are  three  prominent  disadvan- 
tages to  this  method:    (i)  The  lineman  is  subjected  to  danger 
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of  shock  from  a  high-voltage  current;  (2)  if  the  circuit  is  discov- 
ered open  before  starting  time  it  is  necessary  to  start  up  an  arc 
generator  simply  for  testing  purposes;  (3)  this  high  voltage  im- 
pressed on  the  line  ahead  of  the  regular  starting  time  is  apt  to 
interfere  with  or  result  in  injury  to  the  company's  or  other  line- 
men. The  same  objections,  together  with  others  more  important, 
apply  to  the  use  of  a  constant-current  transformer  in  this  way. 

The  500-volt  method  here  illustrated  is  simple,  safe  and  flex- 
ible, and  has  proved  to  be  very  efficient  in  testing  the  circuits  at 
all  times  and  in  locating  breaks  and  grounds. 

A — 500-volt  railway  feeder. 

B — Bank  of  five  or  six  i6-cp,  iio-volt  lamps  connected  in 
series. 

C — Fuse. 

D — S.  P.  knife  switch. 


A-   stcrecr  i»f  fioem 


E — Plug  attached  to  flexible  cable  connecting  with  last 
lamp  of  B. 

F — Station  switches  in  arc  circuit. 

G,  H,  K,  L,  M,  O — External  series  arc  circuit. 

To  Test  for  Open  Circuit ;  Open  switches  F,  connect  0  to 
ground  and  touch  £  to  G.  Lamps  B  will  light  up  if  circuit  is 
closed. 

Buffalo  &  Niagara  Falls  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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To  Find  a  Break  in  Circnit 

Open  switches  F,  but  do  not  ground  0,  and  connect  E  to 
G.  Lower  a  lamp  at,  say,  H,  hook  one  end  of  an  insulated  cable 
to  its  binding  post,  and  touch  other  end  of  cable  to  fire  hydrant. 
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sewer-caldi  basin  iir  other  groumi.  If  there  is  a  spark  from 
cable  to  ground  tUe  circuit  must  be  intact  from  H  to  G.  Per- 
form similar  operations  at  successive  test  points,  and  retrace 
steps  un  first  failure  to  get  a  spark,  as  the  break  will  be  between 
this  test  point  and  the  one  preceding. 

Buffalo  &  Niagara  Fau.s  Ei-ectric  Light  &  Power  Co., 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

C  31 
To  Locate  a  Ground  on  the  Circuit 

Open  switches  f  and  connect  E  to  6".  If  there  is  a  ground 
ctfi  the  line  lamps  B  will  light  up  and  remain  so  until  line  is  cleared. 
Current  is  flowing  in  that  part  of  the  arc  circuit  from  G  to  the 
location  of  tlie  undesirable  ground ;  therefore  lower  a  lamp  at 
test  iKtint,  remove  the  line  conductor  from  its  binding  post  and 
lightly  touch  it  to  post.  A  spark  indicates  that  the  point  of 
groimd  is  ahead,  and  the  wire  should  therefore  be  replaced  and 
the  same  operation  gone  through  with  at  the  next  test  point,  and 
so  on  until  no  spark  shows  the  point  of  ground  to  be  between  the 
last  two  test  points. 

This  method  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  reported  by  the 
Old  Colony  Street  Railway  Company  in  the  IVrinkUs  of  1904. 
but  lias  the  advantage  of  a  simpler  outfit  for  the  lineman,  avail- 
ability for  locating  grounds*  and  absolutely  no  danger  of  short- 
circuiting  any  apparatus. 

BuFFAUj  &  Niagara  Fau-s  Eu=:ctric  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 
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Localization  of  Faults  in  Low-BesistaDce  Cables 

For  the  purpose  of  locating  faults  on  cables  of  compara- 
tively large  carrying  capacity,  and  consequently  of  low  resistance, 
the  VVheatslone  bridge,  when  used  for  locating  faults  by  Varley 
and  Murray  loop  methods,  is  impracticable  for  several  reasons. 

An  ordinary*  bridge  or  testing  set  especially  adapted  for 
locating  faults  by  means  of  the  Varley-Murray  loop  methods  is 
accurate  only  when  the  cables  under  test  are  of  comparatively 
high  resistance,  such  as  the  telegraph  or  telephone  cable.    WTien 
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used  for  cables  of  low  resistance,  as,  for  instance,  a  250,000-cni 
transmission  line,  tbc  Hmitatiuiis  of  such  an  apparatus  are  very 
great,  ami  the  accuracy  with  which  the  fault  can  be  localized  is 
very  low.  Also,  the  calculations  involved,  while  not  compkx, 
necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  figuring. 

While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  faults  in  under- 
ground cables  occur  in  tlic  manholes  of  the  transmission  lines,  it 
IS  nevertheless  desirable  to  locate  the  fault  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy.  The  readiness  and  ease  with  which  such  a  test 
■can  be  made  is  quite  important  when  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  in  line  maintenance. 

The  location  of  the  ground  or  cross  on  a  cable  can  he  very 
easily  accomplished  by  the  following  method,  which  utilizes  a 
slide  wire  bridge  for  testing  by  means  of  the  Murray  loop. 
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A  slide  wire  bridge  having  a  bridge  or  slide  wire  of  very 
low  resistance  (say  -5  ohm)  and  which  has  a  scale  divided  into  a 
given  number  of  parts  is  connected  as  follows : 

A  cable  on  which  the  ground  is  located  is  connected  to  one 
end  of  the  slide  wire  and  a  perfect  cable  of  known  length  is  con- 
nected to  the  other  end.  'Hie  distant  ends  of  the  cable  are  coa- 
nected  together  by  a  jumper  or  clamp  of  negligible  resistance.  A 
milli-voltnK'ier  having  its  zero  in  the  middle  of  the  scale  or  a 
very  low-resistance  galvanometer  is  connected  across  the  slide 
wire  as  shown  at  G  and  C.  The  contact-maker  on  the  slide 
wire  is  connected  to  the  one  temiinal  of  the  storage  ur  primary 
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battery  (preferably  one  of  very  low  resistance);  ihe  other  ter- 
minal of  the  battery  is  g^rounded.  The  e.m.f.  of  the  battery  need 
not  be  over  a  few  volts,  except  for  very  high-resisiancc  grounds. 
Using  the  ordinary  Murray  loop  formula  as  follows: 

Let  L  =  total  resistance  of  cables  A  and  B. 

X  and  Y  =  resistance  to  faults. 

A  and  B  ^^  value  of  bridge  arms  when  balance  is  obtained. 

Then 

B 

X  = L 

A  +  B 

In  applying  this  formula  to  the  slide  wire  bridge  ^  +  B  is 
obviously  constant,  and  we  will  consider  it  as  having  unit  value. 
We  will  also  consider  that  L  has  unit  value;  therefore  L  and 
A  -^  B  are  eliminated  by  cancellation  and 

X  =  B, 

B  is  then  a  decimal  which,  when  multiplied  by  the  length 
in  feet  of  the  cable,  will  give  the  value  of  X  in  feet  distance  of 
the  ground  from  G'. 

In  practice  the  cable  must  be  connected  to  the  bridge  by 
leads  of  as  low  resistance  as  possible.  If  the  maximum  accuracy 
is  demanded,  then  the  resistance  of  the  leads  must  be  considered. 
By  connecting  the  milli-voltmeter  to  C  and  G'  the  error  due  to 
the  leads  T  and  T'  is  included  in  the  length  of  the  cables  under 
test  and  a  suitable  correction  must  be  made.  H  Ihe  galvanometer 
is  connected  at  the  junction  of  the  learts  h,  h'  to  the  cables  A  and 
B,  (hen  tlie  leads  form  an  extension  of  the  slide  wire.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  tlie  leads  being  equivalent  to  a  definite  number  of  scale 
divisions  on  the  slide  wire,  the  scale  of  the  bridge  will  nut  then 
begin  at  zero,  but  will  start  at  the  figure  which  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  scale  divisions  to  which  the  leads  are  equal.  In 
simphfying  this  method  still  further  the  following  plan  is  sug- 
gested : 

Given  a  bridge  divided  into  looo  parts,  each  division  up  to 
the  center  of  the  .scale  will  correspond  to  a  definite  point  on  A 
cable.  an<l  each  division  after  passing  the  center  of  the  scale  will 
be  a  definite  point  on  B  cable. 

If  then  a  number  of  thin  strips  of  sheet  metal  arc  cut  to  the 
exact  length  of  ihc  slide  wire,  a  cable  can  be  scaled  to  the  length 


of  the  slide  wire  and  the  positions  of  the  manholes,  sections,  etc., 
scribed  on  the  metal  strip. 

One  of  these  strips  may  be  niade  for  each  caWc  or  set  of 
cables  and  may  be  made  in  a  short  lime  and  at  a  slight  expense, 
and  when  once  made  serves  for  all  time.  In  making  a  test  the 
strip  corresponding  to  the  cable  under  measurement  may  be  laid 
on  the  scale  of  the  bridge  and  the  location  of  the  fault  may  he 
read  directly  from  the  scale. 

Under  favorable  conditions  an  accuracy  of  one -twenty- fifth 
per  cent  is  obtainable,  and  under  or^iinary  conditions  an  accuracy 
of  one-tenth  per  cent   is  practical. 

Ttiis  bridge  may  be  constructed  at  small  cost,  obviously  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  measurements 
are  required. 

H.  E.  Rice. 

C23 

Exciter  for  Synchronons  Motor 

This  company  recently  installed  a  400-kw  synchronous 
motor  at  one  of  its  stations,  to  be  used  IxHh  as  a  feeder  regu- 
lator and  to  drive  two  direct-current  machines  belled  to  it.  Its 
operation  was  ver)*  unsatisfactory,  as  the  incandescent  feeders, 
operated  from  the  same  'bus-bars,  gave  a  very  noticeable  flicker- 
ing of  the  lamps,  the  voltage  varying  constajitly  two  volts  either 
way  from  an  average. 

We  thought  the  trouble  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exciter  was 
run  from  the  synchronous-motor  shaft,  and  accordingly  belted 
it  to  a  separate  molur  run  from  a  separate  feed.  This  has  ob- 
viated all  fluctuations  and  the  entire  set  is  now  giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

C.  F.  Haywo«>,  Denver,  Colo. 


C  24 

An  Interesting  Botary  Converter  Installation 

We  have  an  interesting  rotary  converter  installation  which 
was  installed  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company.  Tliis  converter  is  300-kw  and  has  operated  under  the 
following  conditions  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner: 
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Taking  current  at  the  direct-current  end  and  supplying  our 
three-phase  motor  system  with  current,  alternating. 

Taking  current  from  the  alternating-current  end  and  oper- 
ating the  250-500-volt,  three-wire  power  system,  direct  current. 

Taking  current  from  the  alternating-current  end  operating 


Fir.s.  I,  2  AND  3 


"To  3    fAatm    Aot^ry 


s—'ttr^oc. 


Fig.  4 — DiACRAM  OF  Connections 


our  railroad  and  50  jjcr  cent  overload  and  three-wire.  250-500- 
volt  system  at  the  same  time. 

Taking  in  direct  current  at  500  volts,  split  it  up  into  a  three- 
wire,  250-SOO-voIt  system. 

Run  it  as  a  synchronous  motor,  also  a  direct-current  motor- 
driving  arc  machine. 


6o 

Belted  to  an  engine,  we  got  2000-volt  alternating  and  250- 
500-voIt  direct  current. 

Taking  in  alternating  and  operated  direct-ctirrent  end  in 
]}arallel  with  a  75okw  steam-driven  generator. 

Taking  in  direct  current  and  operated  alternating-current 
end  in  parallel  with  a  steam-driven  alternator. 

Diagram  shows  connections. 

Figures  i,  2  and  3  are  views  facing  high-tension  terminal 
boards  of  three-phase  step-up  transformer;  Figure  4,  view  fac- 
ing low-tension  terminal  bars. 

zzoo-voU.  three-phase  No.  1 1 

2ioo.vnlt.  '      No.  3  .■  give  31S  volu  ibree-phasc. 

aooo-voh,      "        "      No.  3  j 

In  Figure  4,  facing  the  high-tension  terminals  the  coils  are 

numbered  consecutively  from  left  to  right. 

O.  N.  BuNDY,  EIraira.  N.  Y. 


C  25 

Direct-Current  Power  Haehines  at  Substation  Driven  by 
Syncbronoas  Motor 

Tliese  power  machines  feed  into  the  same  lines  as  the  engine- 
driven  power  machines  at  the  main  station.  The  motor-driven 
power  machines  are  used  as  motors,  taking  current  from  the  main 
station  to  bring  the  synchronous  motor  to  speed  at  starting. 

The  motor  current  in  the  series  field  winding  of  the  ma- 
chines overpowers  the  shunt  winding,  so  that  the  machines  re- 
fuse to  start,  and  produce  practically  a  short-circuit  upon  the 
lines,  opening  circuit-breakers,  etc.  Switches  were  placed  upon 
the  machines  for  reversing  tlie  connections  of  the  series  winding 
at  starting.  After  the  motor  is  synchronized  and  the  power  ma- 
chines loaded  the  series  coils  are  cut  out  by  means  of  a  single- 
pole  switch,  while  the  reversing  switch  is  thrown  over  to  give  the 
proper  compounding  effect. 

It  is  often  desired  to  run  tJiis  apparatus  through  short  periods 
of  small  loads  rather  than  shut  down  and  start  over.  Wlien  the 
load  drops  as  low  as  one-quarter  full-load  equilibrium  becomes 
unstable,  due  to  the  absence  nf  an  equalizer,  the  load  all  being 
taken  by  the  main  station.  Worse  than  this,  the  power  machines 
begin  taking  current  from  the  lines  and  supply  energy  to  the 
alternating-current  lines  through  the  svTichronous  machine.    The 


increasing  motor  current  in  (he  scries  winding  of  the  power  ma- 
chines overpowers  the  shunt  winding,  causing  the  torque  to  pass 
througli  zero  and  reverse,  coming  up  so  high  as  to  pull  the  alter- 
nator out  of  synchronism.  The  remedy  for  all  this  is,  of  course, 
to  throw  the  reversing  switch  to  the  starting  position  when  the 
load  is  small,  making  proper  voltage  adjustment  by  the  shunt 
6eld.    The  equilibrium  is  then  stable. 

J.  M.  Weed,  Denver,  Colo. 
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SynchrouoTU  Motors  As  Alternating- Current  Generators 

At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  four  direct-current,  500-volt  generators 
are  operated  by  synchronous  motors,  which  are  driven  by  the  cur- 
nnl  from  a  water-power  plant  thirty  miles  away.  The  motors 
and  direct-current  generators  are  so  arranged  that  ihcy  can  be 
operated  by  suam  engines  in  case  of  any  trouble,  or  any  shut- 
down at  the  hydraulic  station.  The  synchronous  motors  are  then 
driven  by  the  engines,  and  become  alternating-current  generators, 
furnishing  tlie  alternating  current. 

VV.  Wheeler,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
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A  Quick  Method  of  Planting  Poles 

In  constructing  the  transmission  Hne  from  Montgomery  to 
Tallassee,  Ala.,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  over  1500  poles,  vary- 
ing from  35  to  65  feet  in  length.  Many  of  them  had  to  be  erected 
in  wet  and  swampy  ground,  where  pikers  could  not  be  used.  The 
poles  were  fitted  up  with  cross-arms,  pins  and  insulators,  and 
creeled  by  a  horse  pulling  on  a  breast  derrick,  as  shown  in  sketch. 
At  the  point  where  the  rope  from  the  breast  derrick  is  attadied 
to  the  pole  to  be  raised,  four  or  more  guy  ropes  were  attached, 
so  that  the  pole  could  be  lined  up  by  a  man  pulling  on  the  guy 
TOpc  in  any  direction  the  pole  had  to  go.  The  guys  were  fastened 
to  the  pole  in  such  a  way  that  by  pulling  on  a  small  half-inch 
rope  after  the  \xAt  was  in  position  all  the  ropes  were  dropped  to 
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Raising  Poi.k 

the  ground  without  the  need  of  a  climber  to  unfasten  them.    This 
arrangement  proved  to  be  a  great  saver  of  time  and  labor. 

G.  A.  MoNTtJOMERY,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

C  28 

Setting  Line  Poles  in  Concrete 

Where  line  poles  are  to  be  set  in  concrete,  use  cinders  about 
one  inch  in  diameter  in  place  of  stone  in  making  the  concrete.  This 
is  cheaper  than  cracked  stone,  where  station  is  run  by  steam  power, 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  good  setting,  and  is  much  more 
easily  broken  out  than  concrete  made  with  stone  when  the  pole  has 
to  be  reset  or  removed. 

P.  C.  Brown,  Brookline,  Mass. 


C  29 

Potential  Transformer  Inverted 

The   accompanying  diagram    shows   an   ordinary   potential 
transformer   inverted.     The   iron   cover   was   removed  and   the 
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transformer  filled  entirely  with  compcjund.  This  compounti  will 
not  flow  at  the  temperature  attained  in  practice.  An  alberene 
slab  was  substituted  for  the  cover  lo  eliminate  all  iron  or  ground 
near  the  fuse.  Placing  the  transformer  in  an  inverted  position 
enables  the  operator  to  remove  the  fuses  with  a  pair  of  wooden 
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pliers  when  standing  below  same.  It  also  eliminates  the  danger 
of  the  fuse  wire  of  a  broken  holder  dropping  to  the  case  of  the 
iraiisiunner  which  may  start  an  arc  and  be  dangerous  to  life 
and  apparatus.  This  construction  also  eliminates  the  danger  of 
rats  and  cats  coming  into  contact  with  live  terminal  and  thus 
start  an  arc  to  ground.  Edw.  Schildhaui^k. 


C  30 

Voltmeter  Compensators  on  Pour-wire,  Tliree-phase  Circuits 

In  order  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  of  feeder  copper  in 
connection  with  single-phase  lighting  circuits  on  three-phaso, 
fotir-wire  di.^tribiition  systems,  three  single-phase  feeders  running 
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along  the  same  pole  line  for  a  portion  of  their  length  should  be 
combined  along  such  portion  into  four-wire,  three-phase  feeder. 
The  loads  on  the  three  feeders  will,  in  general,  be  unequal,  and 
the  common  neutral  wire  will  carry  the  unbalanced  current. 
Under  these  conditions,  and  where  voltmeter  compensators  are 
Hscd  in  the  station,  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  se- 
curing on  the  feeder  voltmeter  a  correct  indication  of  the  voltage 
at  the  feeder  ends.  The  diagram  herewith  shows  a  scheme  of 
connection  for  voluiieter  compensators  which  accomplished  this 
result. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  voltmeter  compensator  is  installed  on 
the  neutral  wire  as  well  as  on  each  phase  wire.     The  neutral 
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compensator  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  drop  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  neutral  wire  that  is  common  to  all  tlirec  circuits. 
Each  of  the  compensators  on  the  phase  wires  is  adjusted  to  com- 
pensate for  the  drop  from  the  end  of  tlie  common  neutral  to  the 
feeder  end  and  back  to  the  station.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pensator on  each  phase  wire  is  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the 
drop  in  that  portion  of  the  circuit  traversed  by  the  current  shown 
by  the  ammeter  on  (hat  phase,  and  the  neutral  compensator  is 
adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  drop  due  to  the  unbalanced  cur- 
rent in  the  neutral  wire.  In  general,  current  in  the  neutral  wire 
will  not  be  in  phase  with  the  current  in  any  of  the  phase  wires, 
but  if  the  connections  of  the  compensators  are  made  as  shown 


and  the  compensators  properly  set,  the  voltmeters  at  the  station 
will  indicate  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  single-phase  feeders 
regardless  of  the  distribution  of  load  on  the  three  circuits.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  check  the  compensator  settings  by  observa- 
tions of  the  voltage  at  the  feeder  end. 

D.  W.  Roper,  Chicago,  111. 


TELEPHONES 

D  1 

Signal  Device  for  Long-Distance  Transmissions 

In  long-distance  transmission  work  it  is  essential  that  the 
power-house  and  substation  should  always  be  in  communication, 
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Diagram 

the  one  with  the  other.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  tele- 
phone is  not  always  reliable,  so  a  signal  device  has  been  arranged 
in  order  that  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  telephone  lines  being  down 
the  operators  in  the  power-house  and  substation  can  exchange 
messages  by  using  a  code  of  signals.  The  enclosed  sketch  of  con- 
nections will  probably  make  this  clear  to  your  readers. 

At  the  substation  end  there  is  a  small  single-phase  induction 
motor  direct-connected  to  a  direct-current  generator,  0.25-kw 
capacity,  wound  for  no  volts,  as  shown  by  A  in  diagram.    The 
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terminals  of  this  generator  are  connected  to  ground  and  to  bind- 
ing-post I  of  telegraph  relay  B.  As  shown  in  detail  drawing  of  fl, 
this  binding-post  is  connected  through  the  relay  coils  n  and  o  in 
series,  to  the  two  coils  m  and  />,  which  are  connected  to  the  line 
terminals  2  and  3.  Binding-posts  4  and  5  are  connected  to  the 
local  gong  circuit.  We  have  the  same  arrangement  at  the  hy- 
draulic station,  except  that  ihc  binding-post  1  of  relay  is  con- 
nected straight  to  ground  through  contact  a',  forming  return 
circuit  to  generator  A. 

When  contacts  a  and  a'  are  closed,  causing  current  to  pass* 
tJirough  the  coils  of  relays,  the  magnets, are  attracted,  and  hold 
levcr-arm  of  relay  down.  If  the  operator  in  the  substation  or 
power-house  wants  to  signal  lie  upens  the  ground  circuit  at  a  or  a'. 
The  magnets  then  release  the  relay  ami,  which  in  turn  short- 
circuits  binding-posts  4  and  5.  thus  closing  the  local  gong  circuit. 
As  long  as  either  of  these  contacts  a  or  a'  are  open  the  bell  will 
continue  to  ring.  By  combinations  of  short  and  long  rings,  cor- 
responding to  dots  and  dashes,  we  have  arranged  a  code  of  signals 
that  answers  the  purpose  very  well  when  we  have  trouble  with 
the  telephone.  G.  A.  Montcxjmery,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D  2 

Telephone  Signal 

It  is  not  always  possible,  when  there  is  much  noise  in  a  sta- 
tion, to  hear  the  ttlephonc  bell,  so  a  central -station  drop  has  be* 
arranged  in  shunt  with  the  telephone  Imx.  When  the  drc 
is  down  a  circuit  with  a  red  !amp  is  completed.  By  making  the 
proper  arrangement  when  the  drop  is  down,  the  drop-ringer  is 
throu-n  out  of  circuit  and  the  telephone  is  thrown  in. 

H.  C.  Gbay. 


D  3 

Inductive  Effect  on  Telephone  Line  in  Long'Xhstance  TransmiHion 

Work 

We  have  experienced  considerable  Irotiblc  on  our  private  tele- 
phone line  between  the  substation  and  the  power-house. 

Originally  the  line  was  run  on  brackets  spaced  about  six  feet 
below  the  transmission  line,  with  running  transposition  between 
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every  two  p«rfes.  The  wire  on  top  at  one  transposition  would  be 
under  at  the  next.  At  times  it  was  very  diflScult  to  hear  any  con- 
versation over  the  line.  This  truuble  was  remedied  to  a  large 
extent  by  running'  the  line  on  two-pin  cross-arms  and  transposing 
at  every  fourth  pole.  The  transposition  was  made  on  an  insulator 
for  that  purpose,  first  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  then  on  the 
other.  The  wire  that  was  above  the  other  at  the  first  transposi- 
tion is  always  kept  on  top.  That  is,  every  time  the  line 
is  transposed  we  find  the  same  wire  on  the  upper  groove  of  the 
insulator.  This  method  of  transposition  was  found  to  he  a  big 
improvement  over  the  oid  method,  as  we  can  now  hear  very  dis- 
tinctly over  the  new  line.       A.  L.  Lowrie,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


D  4 

Hethod  of  Using  One  Telephone  on  Two  Floors 

Several  years  ago  our  company  was  paying  for  two  tele- 
phones, one  up-stairs  and  one  down-stairs.  During  the  daytime' 
the  down-stairs  telephone  was  seldom  used.  I  made  a  box  extend- 
ing from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  floor,  and  in  this  box  I  placed' 
the  up-stairs  telephone,  arranging  it  so  it  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  something  hke  a  dumb-waiter.  The  telephone  wires  were 
connected  to  two  brass  rods,  which  extended  from  the  first  to  thcf 
second  floor  in  the  box,  and  connection  was  made  from  these  rods 
to  the  telephone  through  sliding  contacts  which  were  open-arc 
lamp  carbon  brushes.  A  counter- weight  was  attadied.  During 
the  daytime  the  telephone  would  be  at  the  top,  and  used  in  the 
office  on  the  second  floor.  At  night  the  telephone  would  be  pulled 
down-stairs  and  used  there.  This  has  been  used  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  saves  the  company  $75  per  year. 

F.  Ellwood  Smith,  Somcrville,  Ma!:s. 
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WATER-POWER  PLANTS 
£  1 

Device  to  Meainre  in  the  Fower-Honse  the  Height  of  Water  at 

a  Dam  When  the  Fower'Honse  and  Dam  Are  Some 

Distance  Apart 

Device  to  measure,  in  the  power-house,  the  height  of  water 
at  a  dam  when  the  power-house  and  dam  are  some  distance  apart. 


A  thftniy  is  built  over  the  well  and  kept  warm  bv  *n  electric  heater. 

A  C  and  f.F  are  Nn,  i8  German  silver  wirei  muunicd  on  maple  plank  about  6  feet  lone  *^^ 
divided  to  one-icnih  of  a  (oot,  //  is  a  movinfr  contact,  moved  by  the  float  in  the  well,  wh  cb  com- 
municates by  the  pipe  G  with  the  water  in  the  dam.  The  pipe  hat  a  valve  at  the  inner  end.  Tbe 
contact  /  II  moved  by  hand  until  the  galvanometer  read*  lero.  The  reiistancea  ^i  and  ^|  are 
eaual  to  the  reiittances  of  the  wires  A  B  and  CD.  The  current  used  is  about  3  amperes.  When 
a  Dalance  has  been  obtained,  the  height  of  water  is  read  directly  from  lower  scale 

Fred  R.  Cutcheon,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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£  2 

Head  and  Tail  Bace  Water-Lerel  Indicator 

The  sketch  shows  a  style  of  float  we  have  in  use  to  indicate 
the  height  of  the  water  in  our  penstock ;  another  float  of  identical 
construction  shows  the  height  of  the  tail  water,  and,  of  .course, 
the  difference  between  the  two  floats  is  the  available  head  on  our 
turbines. 


Water-Level  Indicator 


The  arrangement  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  if  the 
float  is  made  large  enough  as  to  contain  sufficient  air,  it  is 
quite  sensitive. 

S.  R.  Inch,  Missoula,  Mont. 


E  3 

An  Indicating  Head-Water  Oange  for  Open  Flnmes 

It  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  know  the  exact  head  under  which 
a  water-wheel  is  operating.  A  handy  gauge  for  this  purpose  can 
be  made  as  follows : 


A  float,  consisting  of  light  wood  or  other  material,  is  placed 
in  the  open  flume,  and  a  light  rod  or  stick  is  fastened  to  it  by 
nailing  or  screwing.  The  stick  or  rod  must  be  of  sufficient  length 
to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  guide  being  placed  above  high-water 
level  to  prevent  the  float  from  drifting  down-stream.  The  guide 
may  be  made  of  a  block  of  wood  nailed  to  the  flume  and  bored 
for  the  vertical  rod,  or  a  large  screw-eye  may  be  attached  to  the 
flume.  At  the  end  of  the  vertical  stick  or  rod  attach  a  wire,  and 
run  it  over  small  pulleys  to  any  convenient  location  for  the  scale. 
This  should  be  a  stranded  wire,  and  ordinary  picture  cord  will 
usually  be  found  suitable.  At  the  place  selected  for  the  scale  the 
wire  should  be  run  over  a  small  pulley,  and  should  dr^^  vertically, 
the  end  of  the  wire  being  attached  to  a  weight  heavy  enough  to 
keep  the  wire  taut  at  all  tunes  and  counter-balaiice  the  weight 
of  the  rod  and  float  to  some  extent.  Attach  to  the  wire  a  few 
feet  above  the  weight,  by  means  of  a  small  clamp,  or  by  double- 
pointed  tacks,  a  scnle  divided  into  feet  and  inches.  This  scale 
should  be  of  such  a  length  that  the  extreme  variation  of  head  will 
come  within  its  limit. 

For  Uie  tail  water  an  exactly  similar  float  rod,  guides,  wire, 
pulleys,  etc.,  should  be  used,  and  the  wire  dropped  vertically,  with 
a  weight  on  the  end  and  as  near  the  scale  as  possible. 

A  pointer  should  be  attached  to  the  tail-water  wire  in  such 
a  position  that  it  points  to  the  center  of  the  scale  when  the  head 
is  normal.  Measure  the  head  accurately  with  a  tape  line,  or  by 
other  means,  and  mark  on  the  scale  at  the  place  indicated  by  the 
pointer;  extend  the  scale  as  much  as  desired,  and  you  will  have 
a  convenient  gauge.  Other  scales  may  be  placed  near  the  wires 
at  convenient  points  and  adjusted  so  that  you  may  know  the 
inches  or  cubic  feet  of  water  flowing  over  the  dara,  or  the  loss 
of  head  due  to  rise  of  water  in  (he  tail  race. 

Loss  of  head  in  racks,  gates  or  flumes  can  also  be  indicated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Fred  B.  Hubbeix,  Westport,  Conn. 
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Increasing  Storage  Beservoir  by  UeuLS  of  Flash  Boardi 

In  order  to  obtain  a  greater  water  storage  here,  and  to  in- 
crease the  working  head  on  turbines,  flash  boards  have  been  placed 
on  our  two  dams,  raising  the  level  in  forebay  2.2  feet. 


in 

The  constmction  and  effect  is  as  shown  in  photographs,  per- 
mitting llieni  to  be  readily  placed  on  dams,  ard  removed  when 
desired.  They  arc  put  on  and  fil!c<l  before  the  winter  low-water 
season  begins,  and  removed  before  spring  freshets. 


The  frames  are  built  of  two-inch  tamarac,  and  the  cross- 
planks  of  three-inch  pine;  ihey  were  placed  o*)  two  dams — a  toUl 
length  of  ,300  feel — for  $340. 

G.  Hartman.  Si.  Gabriel,  P.  Q. 


X  5 

Uftintaining'  Cooling  Water  in  Traniformov 

We  have  a  set  of  transformers.  coi>led  hv  coils  of  iron  pipe. 
tliroug'h  whicli  water  circulates.  The  coils  arc  fed  fnim  the  main 
turbine  feed-pipes,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  level  of 
head-race  15  liable  to  drop  sevcraJ  feet  below  the  highest  points 
of  cooling  coils. 

To  avoid  the  collection  of  air  at  tliese  points,  and  coitsequeat 
inlermption  nf  flow,  the  discharge  from  the  cooling  coils  is  con- 
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iiected  to  one  of  our  exciter  draft-tubes,  thus  securing  unintcr* 
ruptcd  flow  during  all  conditions,  with  uo  perceptible  effect  on 
steadiness  of  exciter  vacuum  or  speed. 

G.  Hartman,  St.  Gabriel,  P.  Q. 

E  6 

BemoTing  Accmnnlations  of  Sand.  Sebria  and  Anchor  Ice  from 

Flames  and  Backs  by  Means  of  a  Stream  of  Water 

from  a  Fire  Hose 

We  use  city  water-pressure  of  70  pounds  per  square  inch,  but 
I  ihink  anything  over  30  pounds  wouUI  be  effective.  The  method 
of  application  will  vary  in  each  individual  case. 

In  our  dunic  we  have  found  tliat  anchor  ice  will  not  go  out 
of  the  sluiceways,  but  will  pather  in  masses  in  front  of  our  racks 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  water  lo  a  dtpih  of  a  foot  or  more,  and 
if  allowed  to  remain  would  soon  cause  serious  trouble.  By  the 
use  of  the  hose,  held  at  an  angle  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
we  can  drive  the  ice  out  of  the  sluictways  in  a  few  minutes,  while 
it  would  take  an  hour  to  do  the  same  work  by  other  means.  It 
will  he  found  efpially  effective  in  w,Tshing  out  wheel-pits,  forebays 
and  thnncs  when  the  water  lias  been  shut  out  for  repairs,  etc.  We 
also  make  use  of  this  means  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river 
leading  to  our  intake  when  the  water  is  tow  ia  summer. 

J.  C.  Facan. 
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STEAM     ENGINES,     GAS     ENGINES.     PRODUCERS, 
PUMPS,  BOILERS,  FEED-WATER.  HEATERS,  ETC. 

F  1 

Bemoving  Crank  Pins 

Some  time  ago  we  were  obliged  to  take  out  and  replace  a 
crank  pin  on  a  250-hp  engine.  The  pin  was  slirunk  in  and  pened 
over,  as  is  the  custom,  but  had  become  a  little  loose;  still  we  could 
not  fi)rce  it  uut. 

We  drilled  a  hole  ihrmigh  tlie  centre  of  the  pin  from  end 
to  end,  tapped  each  cud  to  fit  a  three-quarter-inch  pipe  thread,  and 
screwed  a  piece  of  pipe  in  the  same  with  a  cold-water  hose  at- 
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Jiftibcd  to  one  end  of  the  pipe.  After  heating  the  crank  and  pin 
to  a  cherr>'  reti  by  the  use  of  a  portable  forge  we  turned  on  the 
water,  cooling  the  pin,  which  shrunk  enou^  so  it  could  be  puUed 
cut  by  the  attached  pipe. 

C.  E.  Ikman^  Warren,  Ohio. 

F2 

Silent  Chain-DriTe  to  Replace  Govemor  Belt 

Since  it  is  the  duty  of  a  g^ovcmor  on  an  engine  to  adjust  the 
supply  of  steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder  to  suit  the  load,  the 
medium  of  transmission  of  power  to  drive  the  governor  must  act 
as  qtiickly  as  possible.  We  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fly- 
wheel to  take  care  of  the  variations  of  load  instantaneously,  while 
the  governor  adjusts  same  by  controlling  the  steam — taking  a  com- 
paratively longer  period  of  time  to  do  so.  We  also  know  that 
under  best  conditions  possible  there  is  belt  slippage,  and  further- 
more that  a  belt  may  brtak  without  giving  any  warning. 

To  overcome  these  deficiencies  we  have  replaced  the  governor 
bell  on  three  engines  by  a  silent  chain-drive,  and  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  change.  To  do  this  a  special  sprocket  wheel  has  to  be^ 
made  to  fit  over  the  engine  shaft;  a  sprocket  is  also  made  to  re- 
place the  governor  pulley. 

The  silent  chain-drive  has  four  advantages  over  the  belt,  in 
that  it  can  not  slip,  it  does  not  stretch,  oil  docs  not  ruin  it.  and  it 
is  stronger. 

G.  H.  CuSHHAN,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


7  3 

Device  to  Lubricate  Freely  the  Crosshead  of  a  1500-Hp  Corliai 

Engine 

After  experiencing  a  little  trouble  with  the  crosshcads  on 
the  high  and  low-pressure  sides  of  a  1500-hp  Corliss  engine,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  crosshcads  did  not  receive  enough  oil,  we 
resorted  to  a  scheme  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  sketch. 

TTie  crosshcad  formerly  received  its  lubrication  at  one  point 
only,  in  its  travel  back  and  forth,  this  point  being  A.  The  wiper 
C,  as  it  passed  under  A,  collected  the  oil,  allowing  it  to  pass  in  the 
cup  D,  down  the  stem  £,  and  then  to  the  crosshead.    However, 
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if  the  engine  was  running  heavily  loaded,  and  the  wiper  C  should 
fail  to  collect  oil  for  a  stroke  or  two,  the  brasses  would  clamp  the 
pin  tightly  and  would  result  in  shearing  the  bolts  in  crosshead, 
thereby  causing  a  serious  shut-down. 

To  eliminate  grief  from  this  source,  the  crosshcad  is  oiled 
for  the  full  length  of  its  stroke  instead  of  at  one  point  only.  To 
accomplish  this,  a  half-Inch  brass  pipe  G,  its  length  depending  on 
length  of  stroke  of  engine,  is  fixed  to  the  guide  barrel,  the  barrel 
having  been  tapped  again  at  B,  with  nil  cup  attached,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  automatic  feed.  The  pipe  is  placed 
just  high  enough  to  miss  hitting  the  wiper  C.  In  the  sectional 
diagram  of  the  pipe,  note  that  the  holes  from  which  the  oil  escapes 
arc  bortd  in  tlie  top  of  pipe  and  are  one-sixtecnth-inch  in  diameter, 
spaced  about  every  two  inches.  The  holes  are  bored  in  the  top 
in  ordiT  to  make  the  lubrication  uiiifonn  throughout  the  stroke. 
When  tlic  pipe  fills,  oil  flows  from  the  holes  F  at  the  same  time, 
and  is  eollectcd  by  llic  wiper  C  at  every  point  of  the  stroke.  Seem- 
ingly, (here  is  quite  a  bit  of  oil  wasted,  but  the  oil  is  caught  and 
used  again. 

G.  H.  CuSHMAN,  San  Antonio.  Texas. 
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A  Device  for  ContinnouB  Feeding  of  Oil  to  Engine  Cylinden 

This  device  consists  of  lank  A.  which  must  be  connected 
lo  a  high  point  in  main  steam  pipe  through  pipe  C,  and  the  pipe  £ 
leads  from  top  of  lank,  lo  the  engine  lubricators  K,  K,  as  tn  the 
ordinary  cylinder-tank  system. 

To  start  system  remove  plug  J  in  tank  A,  having  valves  K 
and  L  dosed.  Reset  plug  /  perfectly  tight  after  filling  tank  A. 
open  valves  K  and  L  when  system  is  ready  lo  start. 

To  refill  tank  A  place  tank  B  below  tank  A,  extend  pipe  C  to 
bottom  of  tank  B,  then  connect  lop  of  tank  B  with  one-inch  pipe 
lo  top  of  tank  A  with  cut-<»flF  valve  at  top  of  lank  B,  provide  filling 
plug  at  G,  pet  cock  at  H,  and  drain  cock  at  /. 

To  fill  tank  B  have  valves  M  and  .V  closed,  also  drain  cock  I, 
remove  plug  G",  open  pet  cock  II,  fill  tank  full  of  oil,  close  plug  G, 
slack  valve  A/  until  all  air  is  excluded  at  H.  Oosc  H,  open  N 
and  M,  and  oil  will  pass  from  B  lo  A,  water  in  A  returning 
through  extension  in  pipe  C  to  B. 
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In  this  manner  tank  A  can  be  filled  continuously  without  in- 
terrupting  the  supply  of  oil  to  the  cylinders. 

A  pet  cock  should  be  inserted  in  pipe  E  at  the  highest  point 


Diagram  uk  Connections 

in  the  system,  for  an  air  vent,  but  will  seldom  be  needed,  except 
for  starting. 

Edisox  Elec.  iLLfMixATiNG  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

F  5 

Coring  an  Engine  That  Took  Water  Freqaently 

An  engine  taking  steam  from  the  extreme  end  of  a  long  line 
of  piping  was  troubled  frequently  with  water ;  taking  the  cap  off 
the  end  of  the  steam  line,  and  putting  on  a  drop  elbow,  with  a  drip 
from  the  bottum  of  it  leading  to  the  drip  system,  cured  it. 

H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


F  6 

Detecting  leak  in  Beceiver 

A  receiver  drip  on  a  vertical  tandem  compound-condensing 
engine  was  found  hot  after  the  engine  had  been  shut  down  several 
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hours ;  throttle  valve  was  found  to  be  tight,  so  the  only  place  left 
to  look  was  the  reheating  coil  in  the  receiver;  to  take  head  off 
the  receiver  was  a  long,  awkward  and  tedious  job,  so  to  find 
whether  the  leak  was  large  or  small  all  drips  were  closed,  also 
valve  between  engine  and  condenser,  and  by  noting  pressure  on 
receiver  gauge  the  desired  information  was  soon  obtained. 

H.  C.  Haix,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

P7 

Vetltod  of  Testing  a  Large  Gas  Engine  Without  a  Brake 

It  was  necessary  to  test  a  large  producer-gas  engine,  driving; 
a  700-kw,  13.200-volt  generator.    The  only  available  electric  load 
was  too  variable  to  be  of  any  use,  so  the  following  arrangement 
was  adopted  : 

A  triangular  float,  supported  by  oil  barrels  at  the  comers,  was 
constructed  with  out-riggers  supporting  high-tension  insulators. 
The  three-phase  line  was  led  to  an  upright  in  the  middle  of  the 
float,  and  thence  one  leg  to  each  out-rigger.  A  short  bar  of  No.  00 
bare  copper  was  used  as  a  terminal  dipping  into  the  river. 

With  about  one-haJf  inch  of  the  terminals  submerged  at  20 
feet  distance,  full  voltage,  full  load  was  obtained. 

A  comparatively  slight  variation  of  generator  voltage  would 
vary  the  load  from  one-quarter  to  full,  and  tlie  same  could  be 
held  absolutely  steady  at  any  point.  A  perfect  load  and  regulation 
test  was  obtained  on  the  engine. 

It  was  observed  that  nearly  all  the  resistance  was  at  the  con- 
tacts, the  distance  apart  of  the  electrodes  having  no  effect  from 
six  to  20  feet. 

At  heavy  load  tlie  electrodes  made  no  contact  with  the  water, 
but  were  surrounded  by  a  ball  of  incandescent  gas,  approximate!)' 
two  and  a  half  in  diameter,  which  formed  the  conducting  medium. 

M.  A.  Maxwell,. 


P8 

Bednoing  Gear  for  Gas  Engine 

The  reducing  gear  shown  in  the  print  was  adopted  for  a  test 
made  of  some  of  the  gas  engines  at  the  works  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  in  1904. 
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This  reducing  gear  was  adopted  for  a  test  because  it  em- 
bodied the  essential  requirements  for  simplicity,  durability  and 
accuracy.  In  reproducing  the  motions  of  the  pistons  to  a  small 
scale,  the  eccentric  diameters  were  placed  at  an  angle  of  120  de- 
grees apart,  and  their  throw  made  to  equal  the  length  chosen  for 
the  card. 

Knowing  the  strx^e  of  the  engine,  the  length  of  its  connect- 
ing-rod, and  the  desired  throw  of  the  eccentric,  the  length  of  the 
eccentric  connecting-rod  was  readily  determined;  thus  the  move- 
ment of  the  point  a  would  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  piston. 


Diagram 


The  three  eccentrics  were  rigidly  fixed  to  a  small  shaft 
screwed  into  the  centre  of  the  main  shaft.  To  the  end  of  the 
connecting-rod  was  attached  a  slide  rod,  which  passed  up  and 
down  through  two  wrought-iron  guides  firmly  screwed  to  an  up- 
right beam  extending  a  little  beyond  the  top  of  the  engine.  To 
the  small  eyebolts  soldered  into  the  end  of  the  slide  rod  were  fas- 
tened the  steel  wires  leading  to  the  indicator  drum.  At  the  end 
of  the  upright  beam  were  fixed  three  small  brass  pulleys  directly 
opposite  the  indicator,  through  which  were  passed  pig-skin  belt 
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lacings  connected  to  the  steel  wire,  thus  avoiding  any  breaks  by 
wearing  and  jamming. 

The  steel  wire  then  passed  directly  to  the  indicator,  making 
an  angle  of  yo  degrees  with  the  vertical ;  and  the  end  was  fastened 
by  means  of  a  nibbcr  band,  tlius  taking  up  the  slack.  The  above 
rtduciiig  niotinn  was  made  at  the  lime  of  the  test,  and  proved  very 
satisfactory  throughout  the  five  rtins. 

Piiiup  F.  Ballinger,  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

F  9 
Producer  Gas  Made  in  a  WateT-Oas  Set 

A  seven-foot  six-inch  water-gas  set,  which  did  not  happen  to 
be  in  use  at  the  time,  was  converted  into  a  producer,  and  the  pro- 
ducer gas  generated  was  used  for  a  gas  engine  which  was  bched 
to  electrical  apparatus.  It  was  not  convenient  to  use  the  air  blast 
from  the  blower  coimected  to  the  water-gas  apparatus,  and  a  No. 
6  Kocrting  steam  blower  was  tapped  on  to  the  generator  at  the 
bottom,  and  air  and  steam  applied  through  it.  The  gas  was  taken 
off  through  the  carbureter,  superheater  scc^bber  and  producer 
and  thence  to  a  special  pipe  nm  to  a  holder,  where  it  was  stored. 
The  average  make  per  hour  on  this  apparatus  was  19,684  cubic 
feet,  and  the  net  calorific  value  of  gas  was  129.9  B.t.u.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  the  gas:  CO',  8.8;  O*,  .2;  CO,  3i.5; 
H*,  20.8:  K".  47.7.    Total,  100. 

I'he  generator  worked  against  a  holder  pressure  of  five  inches 
of  water.  It  was  coaled  up  every  two  hours  and  cleaned  once 
tvery  Iwcnty-four  hours.  It  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the  stack 
valve  on  the  apparatus  closed  while  coaling  up,  in  order  to  prevent 
explosion  in  the  carbureter  and  superheater.  GaS'house  coke  was 
used  as  fuel. 

Wm.  Bang.  Long  Brancli.  N.  J. 
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An   Emergency   Repair  for  a  Broken   Pump   Cylinder 

At  a  substatiun  in  this  city  the  Klniira  Water  and  Railroad 
Conii)any  liad  a  1,000,000-galIon  Knowlts  pump,  usetl  rmly  in  case 
of  a  breakdown  or  accident  to  main-line  pump.  During  the  month 
of  January,  1904.  the  company  was  obliged  to  start  the  pump,  but 
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upon  getting  up  steam  it  was  found  that  the  water  cylinder  head 
was  broken.  The  main-valve  cut-off  had  leaked  and  allowed  water 
to  enter  the  cylinder,  which  had  frozen  and  broken  the  casting. 
It  was  necessary  to  start  the  pump  inside  of  eighteen  hours  in 
order  to  keep  up  supply.  Repair  parts  could  not  be  obtained  in 
time,  so  the  broken  pieces  were  glued  together  and  bound  with 
wire,  and  then  a  concrete  filling  was  laid  around  the  water  cylinder 
to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  Upon  starting  the  pump  again  it  was 
found  that  there  was  still  a  small  leak.  We  then  procured  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  bran  and  put  same  in  through  hand-hole.  This 
swelled  and  effectively  stopped  all  leaking,  and  the  pump  was  run- 
ning in  good  order  within  the  eis^h teen-hour  limit. 

O.  X.  BuNDYj  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

F  11 

Haking  a  Pump  Lift  Hot  Water 

Hot  water,  even  up  to  i8o  degrees  K.,  may  be  lifted  about 
ID  or  II  feet  if  the  following  piping  is  rim:  .At  tlu-  ix)int  where 
the  vertical  riser  frtim  the  well  meets  the  horizontal  suction  pipe 
to  the  pump  an  ellx)w  would  ordinarily  be  used;  instead  of  the 
ellx>w  use  a  tee,  on  the  run  of  the  tec  extend  the  vertical  pipe 
for  about  four  feet  and  cap  it  over.     This  will  do  the  trick. 

H.  C.  H.M.L,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

F  12 
An  Indicator  Device 

Where  considerable  work  is  done  in  indicating  engines  in 
isolated  plants,  ct  actcra.  a  guide,  partly  fur  the  indicator  card, 
made  as  follows,  will  be  fomid  useful : 

A  clamp  to  fit  the  indicator  piping  is  mounted  on  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  half-inch  pipe  24  inches  long;  a  small  pulley  is  mounted 
on  a  block  that  slides  on  the  pipe  and  is  fastened  with  a  set  screw. 
This  can  be  quickly  fastened  to  the  indicator  piping,  which  is 
necessarily  on  the  cylinder,  and  for  any  position  of  the  reducing 
motion  the  card  can  be  adjusted  i^o  that  it  is  in  line  with  the 
cylinder.  This  will  be  found  very  handy  when  many  engines  are 
indicated. 

J.  I*.  r>osT.\[..  Denver,  Colo. 

\V.-6 
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F  13 

A  Cheap  Tacunm 

An  artesian  wel!  with  a  goud  iicad  u£  water  Is  very  valuable 
for  condensing  purposes.  We  have  had  such  a  well  in  use  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  at  present  we  arc  still  using  it.  The  well 
is  an  eight-inch  well,  l>orcd  on  tlie  banks  of  the  San  Antonio 
River,  immediately  back  of  the  plant.  It  has  a  pressure  of  15 
l^ounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  the  head  water,  if  measured 
alx>ve  rhe  water  level  of  river,  is  49  feet.  This  is  sufficient  head 
to  carr)-  the  water  to  a  Buckley  contlenscr.  injector  type,  which 
is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  plant.  After  the  water  does  its  work 
ihe  greater  pari  of  it — that  is.  tlie  overflow  i>f  the  Iiot  wells — flows 
away  into  the  river,  nothing  being  lost  by  this  waste  of  water. 

It  is  a  valuable  asset,  for  it  needs  absdutely  no  attention  and 
repairs.  Resides,  it  saves  the  first  cost  and  maintenance  of  pumps 
and  steam  to  run  these  pumps,  also  the  cost  of  water  and  cooling 
lowers,  if  the  water  had  to  be  purchased.  Among  the  other  good 
features  tliat  the  well  presents  is  that  it  needs  no  attention  that 
pumps  would  rcrjuirc,  always  giving  us  a  steady  stream  of  water, 
and  we  never  need  fear  a  "lost  vacuum"  for  lack  of  water. 

G.  H.  CusHMAN,  Sail  Antonio,  Texas. 

F  U 

Detecting  a  Poor  Vacaum 

The  vacuum  on  a  compound  engine  was  noticed  very  lo>v- 
A\\  stuffing  boxes  were  repacked,  suction  pipe  and  pump  examined, 
candle  test  was  made  for  leaks,  but  nothing  found.  By  turning 
steam  pressure  on  exhaust  pipe  between  engine  and  condenser  a 
number  of  very  small  leaks  were  fmmd ;  these  were  too  small  tn 
he  found  with  candle  lesl,  but  were  in  the  aggregate  sufficient  to 
impair  the  vacuum.  A  new  length  of  pipe  was  the  remedy  and 
fixed  thmgs  O.  K. 

H.  C.  Hall,  Kail  River.  Mass. 
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An  Approximate  Method  of  Metering  the  Boiler  Feed  Water 

We  experienced  a  giKxl  deal  of  trDublc  with  the  water-meter 
used  to  measure  our  feed  water,  imiil  one  day  we  had  to  discard 
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il  altogether.  To  keep  tab  on  the  water  used,  an  old  integrating 
watt-meter  counter  was  rigged  up  with  a  ratchet  and  pawl  on  the 
last  dial,  and  fitted  on  our  feed  pump  so  as  to  go  fonvard  one 
division  for  everj-  stroke  of  the  pump.  From  the  size  of  the 
plunger  and  stroke  one  can  calculate  the  amount  of  water  per 
stroke.  The  leakage  coefficient  of  the  pump  has  to  be  determined, 
and  this  is  often  very  hard  to  get  at  accurately.  However,  from 
observations  taken,  this  coefficient  was  found  to  remain  practically 
constant,  and,  at  the  worst,  with  the  above  outfit  you  can  get  a 
very  good  comparison  of  the  feed-water  consumption  from  day 
to  day. 

L.  Ukxis,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

F  16 

Scheme  to  Avoid  Lifting  Feed  Water 

-i  represents  deep  well ;  B,  an  electric  pump ;  C,  a  pump ;  D, 
a  steam  pump  for  pumping  water  from  C  to  tank  //,  on  roof  of 
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boiler -liouse ;  6",  dosed  feni-watcr  ht-atirs;  /•',  open  feed-water 
heater;  E,  boiler-feed  pump;  M,  l)atteries  of  boilers;  A',  old  line  to 
tank  on  roof;  7.  new  line  running  from  D  to  O.  the  outlet  pipe 
from  supply  tank. 


H 

The  feed  water  is  pumped  direct  from  D  to  G  through  J, 
while  formerly  it  was  lifted  to  H,  a  vertical  distance  of  60  feet. 
Now  only  the  excess  water  is  lifted  to  supply  tank.  Heat  is  also 
saved,  as  water  in  C  is  heated  to  some  extent. 

B.  E.  Buttles,  Denver,  Colo. 

F  17 

Operating;  Engines  Condensing  When  Short  of  Water 

The  steam  plant  in  connection  with  the  Quebec-Jacques  Car- 
tier  Electric  Company  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  case  of  trouble 
or  breakdown  at  the  water-power  plant  in  summer-time,  and  to 
help  out  the  latter  regularly  in  winter,  when  the  load  on  the  plant 
increases  considerably. 

The  diagram  shows  the  arrangement  and  piping  of  our  water 
tanks.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  cold-water  tank  is  supplied 
from  the  city  main  through  a  pi]>e — which  is  not  shown — and  the 
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hot  well  is  allowed  to  overflow  into  the  drain  pipe.  The  boiler- 
feed  pumf/  is  supplied  from  either  the  hot  well  or  the  cold-water 
lank  by  opening  valve  A  or  valve  B. 

On  the  particular  occasion  referred  to,  tlie  city  unavoidably 
had  to  shut  off  the  water  for  a  whole  day  to  repair  a  leak,  and 
it  was  up  to  the  steam  plant  to  run  at  least  one  soo-hp  set  to  help 
out  the  water-power  plant.  The  tanks  were  practically  full,  and  it 
was  thought  at  first  to  run  non-condensing,  but.  even  then,  we 
should  not  have  had  water  to  run  more  th^n  three  oi"  four  hours. 
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So  the  following  plan  was  tried  and  found  to  work  remarkably 
well: 

A  condenser  pump  was  started  as  usual,  and  the  feed-pump 
piping  had  valve  A  open  and  valve  B  closed.  The  water  in  the 
cold-wattr  tank  was  allnvvcd  to  dn>p  about  one  foot  t>eIow  the  level 
of  the  overflow  in  the  hot  well,  then  valve  B  was  opened.  The 
tlifftrence  of  level  between  the  two  tanks  aUowed  the  water  to 
flow  from  the  hot  vvell  to  the  cold-water  tank  through  the  feed- 
pump jjipifit  *hus,  practically,  losing  no  water.  'I"he  only  thing 
remaining  to  i*  done  was  to  keep  the  water  in  the  cold-water 
tank  cool.  This  was  done  by  keeping  the  tank  well  provided  with 
snow,  which  we  had  in  plenty,  but  it  kept  two  men  and  a  rig  busy 
carting.  The  melted  snow  more  tlian  overbalanced  the  water  lost 
through  leaks  or  '.'therwise,  and  this  plan  could  have  kept  us  run- 
ning almost  iiukfinitely,  as  long  as  we  cindd  liave  been  kept  sup- 
plied with  snow  or  ice. 

L.  DiiNis,  Montreal,  V.  Q.,  Can. 

F  18 

Hot  Feed  Water 

(.5ur  electric  equipmeiii  consists  of  six  Corliss  condensing 
engines  and  one  DeLaval  turbine.  The  condensing  water  is  of 
such  a  qimlity  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  feed  water,  even  though  a 
suitable  separator  were  used  to  take  out  the  oil.  We  are  con- 
ttmplating  installing  a  jet  condenser  on  one  turbine  and  using  our 
legular  boiler-feed  water  in  it  for  condenser  water.  As  there 
is  no  oil  introduced  into  the  water  it  can  be  used  for  boiler  feed, 
heating  it  up  to  a  certain  degree  before  passing  it  through  the 
rcgidar  feed-waler  heaters.  With  this  arrangement  the  condenser 
may  he  made  to  fiilfifl  two  uses — that  of  a  condenser  and  of  a 
feed-water  heater. 

C.  W.  Hi'Mi'HKEY,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Receiver  Steam  to  Heat  Boiler  Feed  Water 

In  case  the  exhaust  steam  does  not  heat  the  feed  water  suffi- 
ciently, we  have  found  a  gain  can  be  made  by  admitting  steam 
from  receiver  of  compound-condensing  engine  direct  to  heater. 

B.  E.  BirrtES,  Denver,  CoJo. 
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F  20 

Increuing  the  Heat  of  Feed  Water 

In  the  vertical  header  type  of  horizontal  water-uilw  boilers, 
the  iron  doors  on  tlie  rear  end  of  the  setting  radiate  a  great 
quantity  of  heat ;  by  taking  a  lot  of  old  pipe  coverings  of  magnesia, 
ct  ctftera,  that  was  not  fit  for  re-use  on  the  pijws.  breaking  it  up 
and  mixing  it  with  water,  then  baking  in  short  pieces  of  1  beams 
for  moulds,  we  made  a  numlwr  of  slabs,  which  were  fasteneil 
to  the  inside  of  the  doors;  this  saved  a  lot  of  heat,  and  as  econo- 
mizers are  used  tJie  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  feed 
water  was  noticeable. 

H.  C.  Hall.  FaU  River.  Mass. 

F  21 

Stopping  Air  Leaks  in  Boiler  Settings  and  Boors 

Packing  cracks  in  brickwork  and  around  door  frames  with 
asbestos  wicking  will  materially  reduce  the  amount  of  cold  air 
going  through,  and  will,  if  economizers  are  in  use.  help  to  raise 
ihe  temperature  of  the  feed  water. 

H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River.  Maw. 
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Tarbine  Boiler-Tabe  Cleaners 

As  usually  made,  the  cutters  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
turbine  that  removing  scale  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube  is 
difticuh.  as  the  cutlers  begin  to  cut  alxnit  a  foot  from  tlie  end; 
making  an  extension  piece  to  fit  the  tulR;s,  so  as  lo  practically 
lengthen  the  tube  a  foot  or  more,  solve<i  the  problem  of  how  to 
niake  the  cutlers  work  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  tube. 

H  C.  HAr.i..  Fall  River.  Mass. 

F  23 
Xqaalizing  Heat  in  Steaoi'Heating  Risers 
In  a  steam-heating  system  it  was  foimd  that  some  risers  were 
getting  more  steam  than  others,  on  account  of  being  piped  with 
Tees  instead  of  Y*;*;  a  plug  with  a  small  hole  drilled  through  it, 
inserted  in  the  riser  getting  the  most  steam,  will  choke  part  of 
it  off  and  send  more  through  the  other  pipes,  and  so  equalize 
better.  H.  ('.  Hall.  Fall  River.  Mass. 
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Orinding  In  Seats  of  Safety  Valves 

It  is  sonietinies  necessary  to  grind  in  (he  seats  of  safety  valves 
withtmt  disturbing  the  set  of  the  spring;  after  taking  off  the  lock, 
cap  and  test  lever  there  are  usually  found  two  nuts  for  the  fork  of 
the  test  lever  to  lift  valve  from  seat;  when  testing  valve  with 
t>oiler  under  steani,  by  inserting  a  piece  of  pifie  between,  head  l>olt 
and  these  two  nuts,  and  clamping  the  pipe  tight,  wc  can  then  take 
( flf  the  botuict  without  disturbing  the  set  of  spring  and  grind  in 
the  valve.  H.  C.  Hall,  Fall  River.  Mass. 
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A  Space  and  Power  Saver  for  Belted  Units 

In  the  central  station  of  the  Elmira  Water,  Light  and  Rail- 
ri»ad  Company  two  Wcstinghouse  joo-kw,  500-volt.  direct-current 
machines  uere  connected  up  as  shown  in  diagram  A.  A  line  shaft 
was  bell-driven  by  a  500-hp  triple-expansion  Mcintosh  &  Sey- 
mour vertical  engine,  and  the  two  dynamos  were  belt-driven  from 
line  shaft. 
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Fir.  2 — Plan  of  Apparati-* 


In  order  to  economize  space  and  save  power  the  two  d}'namos 
were  connected  up  as  shown  in  diagram  B.  They  are  not  con- 
nected t(^etlier.  but  the  single  large  belt  from  engine  laps  over 
on  both  pulleys,  which  arc  about  one-half  inch  apart.  The  idler 
serves  to  take  up  slack  in  belt  and  also  gives  belt  more  pulling 
space  on  dynamo.  In  addition  to  the  floor  space  gained,  it  was 
found  that  thore  was  also  a  saving  of  2>,  horse-power,  which  was 
used  to  run  line  shafting. 

O.  X.  IUndv.  Elmira,  X.  Y. 
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GEXERATORS,  STATION  INSTRr.MHXTS.  ETC. 

0  1 

To  Ualntain  Approximately  Constant  Voltage  When  Throwing 

One  or  Uore  Generators  In  or  Out  When  Operating  in 

Parallel  With  a  Generator  Having  the  Same 

Source  of  Exciting  Current 

As  the  exciters  here  are  driven  by  a  small,  independent  tur- 
hine.  we  have  found  that  in  switchinj=^  on  the  field-current  of  a 
second  generator,  though  with  all  rheostat  resistance  in  circuit. 


50  Amp  Switch 
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a  very  objectionable  disturl)ance  is  made  in  exciter  speed  and 
voltage,  and.  in  spite  of  the  best  possible  switchboard  attendance, 
in  the  voltage  on  first  generator.  Besides  this,  we  consider  that 
in  the  case  of  having  the  second  generator  connected  to  a  sepa- 
rate line  and  sets  of  transfoniiers,  it  is  objectionable  to  have  so 
large  a  percentage  of  full  voltage,  as  is  thus  obtained,  switched 
on  suddenly. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  use  a  water- rheostat  connected 
to  a  double-throw  switch,  as  jxt  diagram,  so  that  it  may  be  in- 
serted in  a  field-circuit  of  either  of  two  generators  or  be  short- 


^KT?  X-  3i:-r=i_  aai  s.  jrih-nai  icrresse  frnm  uonxai  to  ^stx  in 
^Grt^ie  iiL  :r  ---^s?^  Mwn  x  setrami  .^cscraEor.  line,  and  set  of 
TTHT^SLruer^.  ^iinLtc  "'■r'-T-'TTar-w  iisnirbancc  -jf  voltage  on  first 
trn:^  mi  ¥ m  i  -^-y^  ;   ?!"    -r  x-ienisi  ^Draux  m  second  outfit. 

y.  H-^gT'i.i^f.  5c  'jaiiriel,  P.  Q. 
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.*  -■•  mrr-.-.r^rrr  t'tu-.:  i:  ir  -^  menmes  Torrie*  "iie  'Operators 
::  :ir-~-:-:r— *:::  c^-r"-^  r-  n:. -nL-_rr  a^  i  ~iion^-:rcmt  between 
iciio::::  :r-:r:-.:nii  r  "arr.  vT-irn  j^uiuaily  burns  'iown  -ieeply 
L-:~.  t3t  r;.-^  "T^iZL^r.'jr..  inc.  ^lii'  rirtsmail^  in  i  btim-oat  of  a 
scJTiuii  7  ~c  iri::;r.:ri  vnuin^  Tj»:  trrroM  aarr  disappear  tor 
i  Tiiurr  T—tr  r  '::c  urrc:  rr^i:-sn:Ti  s  s.-npe-i  I'way.  bat  carbon 
.:usc  :t-;c:  -::c  •r:K:c5  -  •  tt  iv:r.nini:aK:i  in»i  ":ir:tiges  acroes  trom 
':ar  ^;   '^r    1.:.^  ■i:c    iirittTLr"    .-nnnue:'. 

.--  -cr-n-HTCTC  :r.xr:  sn.'  ;e  iif-i-^x*!  >v  ii^ging  ont  all  the 
::rr,  ir-:  'unc;  -niiri  i::  :  iuinc  -te  ::iT-.r-  ■vith  a  thin  paste  oom- 
?t.s«-i  A  ::::a~^r  h'j:  C'-r^T-nc  Tic  -yt^mumrcir  shoold  then 
:c  .'<..x:~-:  iz  -::;<  xuit  vn*  i  ^c*>:t:r7nic  s-:n  :r  biow  torch,  baking 
:.:e  "a^c;  :  i  :a-;  rmrcunii.  v  ::c::  raa  be  ied  -^tf  anootfa  and 
■:•■•--   v::r  Ttt  ,-:iT:irurar  r  ?ur^ic^. 

I-  ■>  •rt'~  .:ii^:rx  -.  ijs-i-r^iy  r:!ni;v«  :he  short-drcmt 
''c:  r:  iu'iSyr^  ^re  ■;.i.?c;.  an;  x  .s  besc  r.*  iiscjnnect  one  of  Ae 
\.r?  f-:T-:  :.:r!  i. — ur:-^  vn-:r^  isc  rase  acr:ss  the  insolation. 
■.--—;;  1  -  .iT-e:^r  r  T-ciT'-ti-rc^TTC  "xTp  li  311  indlcoXiX.  Holes 
:'t:--:ij  — ;->  ■;:  ir   -:"    >;-■:  •a--  r:^^=  n»:  tr.'cNe  since  receiv- 

0"--"'  MAN-r  Elect«:c  III.  Co. 

6  3 

Prc:«cn:i£  Sa^dAri  LidicaQSf  lutrauBtt 

-  — ^..    ._   --:-.-^  rrj,-_-j.r:    r^t—r^ents  ased  tor  checking 

-..  >rk:-^-  i-zrAirti   :r.  rr.-iZ:T  :t<z  neks  are  in  one  instance  well 

j.r:vec:-.i  fr.x-  <:ra-.  rr. i.cr-;-:c  -^1  :>  arc  trom  mecfaanical  injarr. 

Vr  fce:-g  >apc«;r:t':  ei,-.-.  :-i:ie   .:  ar.  inxi  box  oier  30  inches 
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square.  The  boxes  arc  niatlc  of  Iwikr  plate,  welded  seam,  top 
and  bottom  bolted  tightly  to  side  wall.  A  wooden  partition  hori- 
zontally thrc^ugh  the  box  gives  support  for  the  instruments.  Low- 
candle-power  electric  lamps,  in.side  the  bo.Kes,  light  the  instrument 
scales.  A  rectangular  cardboard  tube  painted  a  dull  black,  ex- 
lending  from  slightly  over  the  instrument  scale  to  a  slot  in  the 
top  of  the  box,  eliminates  reflection  and  protects  the  eyes  of  an 
observer  from  the  rays  of  the  lamps.  The  boxes  are  nK>unted  on 
castors  for  ease  in  moving  to  switchboard  type  working  standards 
to  be  checked. 

Clevei^-vnd  Electric  III.  Co, 

Q  4 

Handy  Oalvanometer  for  Potentiometer  Work 

For  some  time  we  were  bothered  to  get  a  gfalvanometer  for 
use  witli  a  jxitentiometer  in  a  location  wliere  tliere  was  too  much 
vibration  fur  a  D'Ar.sonval  .sn.spension  galvanometer.  The  ordi- 
nary small  pivot  galvanometer  was  not  sensitive  enough  for  the 
work.  We  olitained  a  student's  miscroscope,  removed  the  mirror 
and  table,  aiid  put  an  extension  on  so  that  the  lenses  could  be 
brought  over  a  pivot  galvanometer.  With  this  arrangement,  which 
is  always  ready  for  use  regardless  of  ordinary  vibration,  we  can 
use  the  |)otcntioineter  tor  measurements  to  two-thousandths  of 
one  volt. 

C.  R.  Brown,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Switchboard  for  Voltmeter  Testing 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  connections  of  a 
switchboard  used  in  connection  with  voltmeter  testing  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, which  embodies  several  features  that  liave  proved  very  useful 
in  facilitating  rapid  work. 

Three  batteries  are  used  as  shown  on  the  left  of  the  diagram. 
The  posts  labeled  "D.  C.  system"  are  for  a  220-vo!t  charging  cir- 
cuit for  two  of  the  batteries.  Double-pole,  double-throw  switches, 
c  and  d.  when  thrown  to  the  left  charge  the  "old  battery"  and 
"new   battery."  the  other  battery   being  charged   from  another 
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board.  When  thrown  to  the  right  they  put  the  batteries  at  the 
service  of  Oie  (ifxTator.  The  two  posts  marked  "standard  meter" 
connect  with  a  direct -current  standar*!  voltnu-ter ;  an  alternating- 
current  standard  may  be  put  in  on  the  two  posts  marked  "D.  C. 
or  A.  C.  meter."  'Hie  posts  marked  "'to  rheostat"  arc  connected 
to  the  outside.4  of  two  rheostats  placed  in  series,  one  having  a 
resistance  of  1500  ohms  in  30  steps,  and  the  other  having  a  re- 
sistance of  about  100  ohms  in  very  small  steps  for  fine  regula- 
tion. The  insides  of  these  rheostats  are  connected  to  the  posts 
marked  "resistance."  which,  it  will  be  noted,  connect  with  switches 
a  and  b.  so  that  three  or  six  i6-cp,  1 10-vcJt  lamps  may  be  thrown 
in  series  with,  and  hetwern,  the  two  rheostats.  The  moving  arms 
on  the  rheostats  are  connected  to  the  posts  marked  "from  rheo- 
stat." The  switch  g  is  coiinected  to  the  iwtential  transformer  at 
the  top  of  the  board.  This  is  fed  from  a  r  lo-volt  circuit,  and  the 
secondary  taps  give  150.  joo  and  600  volts,  respectively,  from  left 
to  right  as  connected  to  g.  Just  below  the  transformer  are  three 
sets  of  three  l6-cp  incandescent  lamps.  The  lefl-liand  set  is  in 
multiple  and  is  used  in  charging  the  batteries;  the  other  two  sets 
have  been  referred  to  already. 

In  checking  a  voltmeter  the  procedure  rs  as  follows:  To  get 
110  volts,  switch  c  is  thrown  to  the  right,  the  meter  connected  to 
the  posts  as  indicated,  and  the  rheostat  removed  to  the  required 
]>oinl  to  give  1 10  on  the  standard,  which  is  a  direct-current  meter. 
Here  switch  r  is  down  and  h  up.  If  we  wish  220,  d  is  thrown  to 
the  right,  c  is  thrown  up  and  either  a  or  A  opened  to  protect  the 
rheostat  against  overhiad,  and  the  rheostats  adjusted  to  the  proper 
(X)inl.  For  600  volts,  switch  h  is  thrown  down  and  ti  and  b  are 
ripened.  In  all  direct-current  work  switch  /  is  thrown  to  the  left. 
A  reversing  switch  in  the  line  to  the  meter  to  be  checked  will  be 
found  useful. 

Tliis  board  lends  itself  very  well  to  the  checking  of  alternat- 
ing-current meter."*,  using  a  hot-wire  meter  as  a  standard.  This 
may  be  connected!  to  the  posts  marked  "to  D.  C.  or  A.  C.  meter" 
and  the  alternating-current  meter  to  be  checked  connected  to  the 
posts  on  the  left  near  the  battery  posts.  The  hot-wire  meter  may 
he  set  anywhere  by  the  method  given  for  direct-current  meters, 
and  then  by  throwing  f  to  the  right  everything  but  the  direct- 
current  standard  is  cut  over  to  attemating-current,  and  the  trans- 
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former  switch  g  can  be  set  to  give  approximately  the  same  voltage 
as  the  batteries  in  use. 

C.  R.  Brown,  Boston,  Mass. 

0  6 

An  Improvised  Voltmeter  Hnltiplier 

An  iiccasion  came  up  some  time  ago  to  measure  a  370-voIt 
circuit ;  no  voltmeter  of  sufficient  capacity  was  at  hand.  A  150 
vi»lt  voltmeter  was  connected  in  series  with  the  resistance  box  of 
a  Whcaistv^U'  bridge,  and  pings  were  pulled  out  until  the  resistance 
wu:i  twice  ihut  of  the  voltmeter,  the  voltmeter  thus  indicating  one- 
ibivU  the  applied  voltage.  These  standard  resistance  boxes  are 
wvumd  uon- inductively,  and  caii  be  used  in  connection  with  either 
direct  or  ahcrnating  currents.  It  has  also  been  used  to  increase 
the  range  ol  indicating  wattmeters  and  is  very  handy,  since  any 
degree  ol  nniltiplicativ>n  can  Ix"  obtained, 

J.  V.  I>isTAL.  Denver.  Ccrfo. 

G  7 

An  Ohm-Heter 

The  instrument  here  described,  we  find  to  have  considerable 
advantage  for  any  approximate  tests  to  determine  resistance :  for 


ohm-m^ii 
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example,   meter   armati:res.   meter   ccmptnsaiing   coils,  arc -lamp 
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It  consists  of  an  old  voltmetET  with  its  scale  calibrated  to  read 
in  oJims  iTistcatl  of  volts. 

In  the  diagram  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  resistance,  r,  the  value 
of  which  we  desire  to  Icam,  is  placed  in  series  with  the  vcJt- 
meter,  and  of  course  reduces  the  deflection  by  an  amount  propor- 
tional to  the  magnitude  of  r 

We  effect  the  calibration  of  the  instrument  by  using  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  and  plugging  out  the  desired  values  of  r.  For  ap- 
proximate work  it  is  a  great  time-saver  over  the  use  of  the  bridge. 

S.  R.  Inch,  Missoula.  Mom. 

Q  8 

Testing  Direct-Current  Meten  by  Use  of  Electroplating  Dynamo 

In  testing  direct-current  meters  on  various  loads,  we  have 
found  it  very  satisfactory  to  use  an  clectrt^lating  dynamo,  with 
capacity  of  1 50  amperes  and  five  volts.  The  terminals  of  this 
dynamo  are  short-circuited  through  the  series  coils  of  the  meter. 
and  a  resistance  in  the  shunt  windings  of  the  field  governs  the 
load.  One  side  of  the  regular  line  is  connected  to  one  terminal 
of  the  dNTiamo,  and  the  other  is  c<jnncctcd  to  the  regular  shunt 
coimection  of  the  meter,  thus  giving  the  required  voltage  across  the 
shunt  on  the  meter.  The  electroplating  dynamo  is  run  by  a 
single-phase  induction  motor.  By  this  method  we  are  able  to  get 
any  desired  Icxid  up  to  200  amperes  by  taking  comparatively  little 
load  off  the  line. 

TnoMAS  S.  RrcHARosos,  Denver,  Colo. 


G  9 

Testing  Armatures  for  Open-Circnit  Coils  in  Thomson  Recording 

Wattmeter 

Use  an  incandescent  lamp  of  approximately  16  candle-power 
and  110  vohi  allcmating  current  in  scries  with  a  relay,  ai»d  these 
in  series  with  the  coil  being  tested.  If  the  circuit  is  complete  the 
vibrations  of  the  armature  will  indicate  it.  Saving  in  time  and 
increased  facility  in  making  this  test  are  considerable  when  a  num- 
ber of  meters  are  in  the  repair  department.  This  may  be  prac- 
ticed by  some  companies,  hut  I  know  it  is  not  universally  applied. 

The  Wii.mincton  Cit\  Hi.ec.  Co. 
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0  10 

A  Cheap  and  ConTenient  Oil  Fuse 

An  ordinary  General  Electric  primary  cut-out,  inverted  and 
filled  with  oil,  makes  a  very  good  oil  fuse  for  moderately  high 
voltages. 

H.  S.  Russell^  Denver,  Colo. 

0  11 

A  Handy  Light  for  Night  Testing 

A  handy  arrangement  for  reading  instruments  at  night,  when 
testing  transformers  and  locating  trouble,  was  made  by  taking 
an  incandescent  lamp  out  of  a  Christmas-tree  set  and  fastening 
to  a  swinging  bracket  mounted  on  a  lap  board  large  enough  to 
hold  the  instruments  and  record  book.  The  current  was  supplied 
by  twelve  dry  cells  connected  in  series  and  mounted  in  a  box  car- 
ried in  the  bed  of  the  wagon  and  connected  to  the  lamp  by  lamp 
cord.  Tliis  set  has  been  in  use  for  several  months,  and  the  bat- 
teries do  not  run  out  like  those  of  the  hand  flash-light  sets. 

J.  F.  DosTAL,  Denver,  Colo. 

Q  12 

Interconnection  of  Feeder  Systems 

In  remedying  the  chaotic  condition  of  affairs  in  Schenectady 
by  placing  the  feeders  in  the  business  portion  underground,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  so  connect  our  various  feeders  that  one 
feeder  may  furnish  current  for  the  one  adjoining  it  in  our  system 
of  distribution.  This  was  made  necessary'  by  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  feeding  from  our  old  station  was  overhead,  while  the 
system  at  our  new  station  was  underground.  It  became  necessary 
to  start  our  new  station  before  our  underground  system  was  com- 
pleted, and  we  were  therefore  compelled  to  place  current  on  our 
primary  underground  feeders  in  order  to  supply  our  overhead 
system  from  the  pole  taps  carried  in  the  cable  boxes  at  various 
locations. 

After  we  had  completed  the  connections  between  our  primary. 
tlirco- phase  unfierground  and  overhead  feeders,  and  had  placed 
them  in  operation,  we  bc<jan  to  interconnect  our  overhead  system 
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by  carrying  the  three  phases  of  the  overhead  system  from  some 
point  near  the  cable  box  to  some  point  accessible  to  the  three- 
phase  overhead  system  of  an  adjacent  feeder  in  our  system  of  dis- 
tribution. These  interconnecting  leads  wei^  in  some  instances  a 
part  of  one  of  tlie  two  feeder  systems  to  be  connected,  and  in  most 
cases  it  was  only  nccessarj-  to  nin  a  third  wire  and  extend  our 
single-phase  lighting  primary  in  order  to  give  us  this  ihrcc-phase 
accommodatioji. 

Where  the  two  feeder  systems  were  brought  together  we  used 
an  cxpnision  type  of  fuse  box,  testing  out  the  leads  to  be  placed 
in  these  fuse  boxes  with  a  potential  transformer  in  order  to 
bring  the  proper  phases  of  the  two  feeders  into  the  same  fuse 
box.  As  the  drup  in  our  feeder  system  during  the  day  is  very 
slight,  we  cut  out  our  feeder  regulators,  the  voltage  on  aU  feeders 
being  practically  the  same.  By  this  arrangement  you  will  notice 
it  was  p'>ssible  for  us  to  feed  our  overhead  system  of  distribution 
from  an  adjactnt  feeder  during  the  time  of  light  day  load  by  plug- 
ging in  the  fuses  mentioned  and  pulling  off  the  underground 
feeder  from  any  given  section  from  which  we  desired  to  work. 
This  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  our  proper  primary  under- 
ground taps  and  connect  tons,  and  develop  our  underground  sys- 
tem and  still  continue  fetding  from  our  new  station. 

In  the  business  sections  of  the  city  we  continued  to  supply 
current  from  our  overhead  secondary,  which  in  turn  was  supplied 
with  current  from  our  overhead  primary,  which  received  its  cur- 
rent in  turn  from  the  underground  primary  system.  Each  day 
we  fed  this  overhead  system  from  an  adjacent  feeder  and  cleared 
the  underground  primary  feeder  in  the  business  sections,  thus 
being  able  to  continue  work  regularly  on  our  underground  system 
of  primary  and  secondary  feeders. 

As  all  of  our  feeder  systems  are  fed  from  one  common  2300- 
m^t,  three-phase  'bus,  it  made  it  possible  for  us  to  place  these 
feeders  in  multiple  by  testing  out  the  phase  with  a  potential  trans- 
former of  about  50  watts  capacity,  using  a  lamp  on  the  secondary 
of  the  same.  We  find  this  a  much  Iicllcr  and  safer  method  of 
phasing  our  lines  than  the  old  method  of  using  a  long  piece  of 
fuse  and  a  slick. 

L.  O.  Ripley,  Mgr.  Schenectady  Illuminating  Co. 
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Q  13 

Two-Phase,   400-VoIt   Serrice   from   a   Four-Wire,   Three-Phase 

System 

In  a  case  where  service  was  desired  by  the  owners  of  an 
isolated  plant,  which  had  broken  down,  the  following  method  of 
rendering  4tx>-volt.  two-phase  service  from  a  four-wire,  three- 
phase  system  was  employed : 

It  being  an  emergency  cast-,  and  the  load  U-ing  approximately 
4C0  kilovolt  amperes,  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  result 
by  the  use  of  eight  so-kilowall  standard  lighting  transformers, 
four  of  which  had  a  ratio  of  10  to  i.  with  208-volt  secondaries, 
and  the  other  four  a  ratio  of  9  to  i  with  230-voll  secondaries. 
Following  the  usual  Scott  system  of  transformation  from  three- 
phase  to  iwo-phasf,  the  scheme  of  connections  shown  in  Figure  I 
was  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  using  two  transformers  in  series 
on  both  primary  and  secondary.  Tlie  normal  primary  voltage  be- 
ing 2080  from  neutral  to  cither  phase  wire,  and  3600  between  the 
phase  wires,  it  was  necessary  to  use  two  2080-voU  windings  in 
scries  on  the  primary  side.  The  voltage  of  the  motors  being  400, 
it  was  likewise  necessary  to  connect  the  secondaries  in  scries.  In 
order  to  secure  approximately  400  volts  on  each  of  the  secondary 
phases,  it  was  necessary  that  the  primary  pressure  be  a)>out  4160. 
The  pressure  was  obtained  by  inserting  boosters  in  tlie  three- 
phase  line. 

After  connecting  the  transformers  as  shown  in  Figure  i,  volt- 
meter readings  were  taken  without  load.  These  readings  indicated 
approximately  400  volts  on  the  ir.insformers  between  the  A  and  C 
phases,  but  a  somewhat  lower  pressure  on  the  tr^isfonncrs  con- 
nected frwn  the  ^-pliase  to  the  mid-point  between  the  other  two 
transformers.  Upon  attempting  to  start  a  5-hp  motor,  the  voltage 
on  the  vertical  phase  fell  back  almost  to  zero,  while  that  on  the 
horizontal  pliase  was  but  very  little  changed. 

On  connecting  a  separate  transformer  frwn  the  mesh  point  0 
to  tile  three-phase  wires  .-/,  B  and  C,  respectively,  it  was  found 
that  the  point  O  assumed  a  position  about  equivalent  to  that  rep- 
resented at  O'  on  the  small  diagram.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
lo  rentier  any  service  with  tliis  scheme  of  connections. 

A  theoretical  analysis  of  the  phenomena  involved  seemed  (o 
indicate  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nirrent  which 
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ssed  from  the  5-phase  to  the  A  and  C  phases  was  choked  by 
the  impedance  of  tlie  two  transformers  connected  between  A  and 
C.  These  transformers  offered  an  impedance  to  this  current  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  their  windings  were  not  on  the  same  mag- 
netic circuit,  as  is  the  case  in  the  usual  method  of  phase  trans- 
formation. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  connections 
shown  in  Figure  2,  in  which  the  two  10  to  I  transformers  were 
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Fro.  i — Thansforueks  in  Place 


connected  in  parallel  from  £-pliasc  to  the  neutral  wire  of  tlie  four- 
wire  line,  and  the  two  9  to  i  transformers  were  connected  from 
the  A  and  C  phases,  respectively,  to  the  neutral.  The  secon- 
daries of  the  B-phase  transformers  were  put  in  scries  to  get  400 
volts  and  the  230-voIt  secondaries  of  the  other  two  were  com- 
hmed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  primary  voltages  were  such  in 
this  case  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  install  boosters,  which  would 
have  been  required  in  the  other  scheme  of  connections.     This 
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scheme,  however,  unbalanced  the  three-phase  line  in  the  following* 
ratios  -. 

A 57.7  amperes 

B icx)     amperes 

C 57.7  amperes 

The  company  supj^ying  current  not  being  provided  with 
meters  designed  for  440-volt  service,  the  mid-points  of  the  two- 
phase  windings  were  tied  together,  as  shown  in  the  small  diagram 
in  Figure  2,  and  the  secondary  neutral  thus  formed  was  carried 
into  the  building  to  act  as  a  pressure  wire  for  the  meters.  Two 
sets,  consisting  of  four  50-kw  transformers  each,  were  connected 
as  shown  in  Figure  2  to  carry  the  load. 

The  installation  was  mounted  on  a  platform  15  feet  above 
ground,  which  was  supported  on  three  poles  placed  about  12  feet 
apart,  the  entire  work  of  setting  poles,  mounting  transformers 
and  extending  primary  line  500  feet  being  finished  in  about 
twenty-four  working  hours. 

H.  B.  Gear,  Chicago,  111. 

H 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

H  1 

Kethod  for  Bracing  Wooden  Tanks  of  Storage-Battery  Celli  That 
Have  Betted  Oat  at  the  Comen 

Large  porcelain  insulators,  such  as  are  used  for  indoor  wir- 
ing, were  driven  in  between  cells  where  wood  had  just  started, 
and  if  necessary  wedged  In  place  by  thin  wooden  wedge.  Tanks 
braced  in  this  manner  are  insulated  from  each  other,  as  would 
not  be  the  case  if  wooden  wedges  alone  had  been  used. 

Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

H  2 

Storage-Battery  Test  of   Materials   for   Protecting  Copper  'Bus 
Work  in  Battery  Rooms 

Strips  of  sheet  copper  about  0.75  inch  wide  and  six  inches 
long  were  coated  with  protecting  material  to  be  tested  and  sus- 
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pended  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  (1.2000  specific  gravity)  so 
that  they  were  only  partially  immersed  in  the  acid.  A  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  strip  was  purposely  left  bare  to  observe 
effect  of  acid  fumes. 

After  remaining-  in  the  acid  for  one  month  the  strips  were 
removed  and  examined. 

Their  condition  was  as  follows: 

(a)  Strips  coated  with  vaseline;  showed  no  signs  of  corro- 
sion or  sulphating.  Coating  In  as  good  condition  as  when  first 
applied. 

(b)  Strip  coated  with  tar;  was  in  the  second-best  condition  of 
any  strip,  as  no  sulphate  was  formed  on  that  pari  of  the  strip 
not  immersed  in  the  acid,  but  one  edge  of  the  immersed  portion 
was  sulphated  about  one-tliird  of  its  length. 

(c)  Strip  coated  with  shellac;  was  third  ])est;  one  edge,  how- 
ever, had  peeled  oflf,  allowing  tliL-  acid  lo  attack  aipper.  A  por- 
tion of  ihe  unprotected  copper  about  one-half  inch  wide  was 
badly  sulphated. 

(d)  Strip  coated  with  paraffin  :  most  of  the  imnu-rscd  portion 
of  Ihe  strip  was  not  sulphated.  but  from  one-half  inch  below  the 
surface  of  the  acid  to  the  lop  of  the  strip  was  badly  sulphated. 

(e)  Strip  coated  with  graphite  paint  gave  results  similar  to 
paraffin. 

(f)  Strip  coated  with  heavy,  viscous  petroleum  cylinder  oil; 
badly  sulphated  entire  length. 

Vaseline  was  the  only  substance  that  stood  the  (est.  but  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory  as  a  protective  on  account  of  its  pasty 
nature. 

Experiments  were  carried  nut  with  mixtures  of  vaseline  and 
paraffin,  the  latter  substance  acting  as  a  hanlening  material.  Tt 
was  found  that  if  over  30  per  cent  by  weight  of  paraffin  was 
used  the  coating  cracked  slightly  and  did  not  adhere  properly 
to  the  copper.  'Bus  work  was  painted  with  mixture  of  20  per 
cent  paraffin  an<l  So  per  cent  by  weight  of  vaseline,  and  after 
three  mcmths'  use  the  coaling  is  apparently  as  good  as  ever.  Dust 
and  moisture  can  be  rcmovc<l  by  a  soft  clotli  without  injuring 
coaling. 

CtJivEi^SD  Electric  Illuminating  Ca 
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H  3 
Recharging  Flashlight  Batteries 

Jn  our  meter-readers'  room  are  terminals  of  the  220-volt 
direct  current,  with  three  50-cp,  i  lo-volt  incandescent  lamps  in 
series  for  recharging  batteries. 

By  placing  the  battery  across  these  terminals  for  one  or  two 
minutes  it  is  then  ready  for  service  again.  This  prolongs  the 
useful  life  of  the  battery  at  least  100  per  cent,  in  this  way  cut- 
ting down  the  maintenance  on  flashlights  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

H.  S.  Russell,  Denver,  Colo. 


MISCELLAXEOUS 

I  1 

Soiled-Waste  Cleaner 

I  think  the  drawing  of  a  soiled-waste  cleaning  arrangement, 
which  1  have  found  very  good  in  my  plant,  will  explain  itself. 


iValvt. 


Wastk  Ci.fanek  AM)  Connection 


We  use  a  galvanized  tub  to  which  is  connected  a  half-inch  steam 
pipe,  and  when  the  dirty  waste  is  put  in  we  mix  with  it  a  box 
of  pearline;  after  it  has  boiled  for  a  few  hours  the  waste  is  taken 
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out  and  run  through  a  clothes  wringer,  which  puts  it  in  very 
good  shape  for  use. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  novel  sclieme  or  not.  but  I 
offer  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

A.  R.  Smith,  DemopoHs.  Ala. 

IS 

Cleaning  Waste  and  Bags 

We  separate  out  all  the  oil  and  a  {jt^rtion  uf  the  dirt  in  the 
•waste  and  rags  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  washing  machine.  A 
machine  of  this  type  can  soon  be  made  to  pay  for  itseU,  which 
we  have  found  out  from  actual  use. 

G.  H.  CusHMAN,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

IS 

The  Washing  of  Waste  and  Wiping  Cloths 

About  a  year  an<-|  a  half  ago  we  bouphl  an  oil  press  to  press 
the  oil. out  of  waste,  and  after  some  experimenting  we  bought  a 
small-sized  washing  machine,  such  as  is  used  in  a  steam  laundry, 
connecting  it  up  with  steam  and  water  and  running  the  same  by 
the  use  of  a  3-hp  motor  we  had  on  hand.  We  now  wash  all  of 
the  waste  and  wiping  cloths  used  by  running  tlie  machine  for 
about  two  hours  once  a  week.  We  use  a  washing  soap  called 
"Takeanap,"  and  some  washing  soda  with  it,  and  make  quite  a 
saving  over  buying  new  waste. 

C.  E.  Inhan,  Warren,  Ohio. 
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Installing  Apparatus  on  Second  Floor  as  Protection  from  Floods 

In  planning  an  alternating>current  substation  In  a  location 
subject  to  possible  flooding  from  a  nearby  stream  due  to  freshets 
it  was  found  that  a  saving  of  ro  per  cent  in  (he  cost  of  the  build- 
ing could  be  made  by  installing  all  apparatus  on  the  second  floor, 
approximately  12  feet  above  the  street  level,  thereby  saving  the 
waterproofing  that  would  be  necessary  if  apparatus  were  placed 
on  tlie  lower  floor. 

Leonard  L.  Eloen. 
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Slngle-Pbaie    CommeTcial    and    Series   and    Incandescent   Street 
Lighting  from  One  System 

It  became  necessary  to  supply  single-phase  commercial  and 
scries  incandescent  street-lighting  service  to  a  small  suburban 
town  a  number  of  miles  from  the  substation.  The  returns  pos- 
sible were  so  small  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  install  two  wires 
for  each  circuit,  and  therefore  three  were  installed,  two  of  which 
were  for  the  commercial  single-phase  service  and  the  third  for 
the  street-lighting  circuit,  one  of  ihc  wires  of  the  commercial  cir- 
cuit being  used  for  the  return  wire  of  the  street-lighting  circuit. 
The  only  disadvantage  lo  thi>i  scheme  was  the  fact  that  the  street- 
lighting  circuit  was  alive  during  the  day,  bttt  this  proved  to  do 
no  harm.  and.  as  it  was  necessary  to  work  on  the  street  lines,  a 
switch  was  installed  on  a  pole  in  the  district  supplied,  which 
opened  the  strcet-ligluing  wire  attached  to  the  commercial  cir- 
cuit, thereby  killing  the  street-lighting  system  and  making  it  safe 
to  work  on. 

Leonard  L.  Eldbn. 
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Eemedy  lor  Blowing  of  Fuses  on  Overloaded  TnuufonnerB 

Two  years  ago  eight  3(>kw  transformers  were  tied  into  a 
common  secondary  supplying  the  business  portion  of  the  town. 
One  night  during  the  peak  of  the  load  one  transformer  blew  a 
fuse,  thus  throwing  tlie  load  onto  the  adjacent  transformers; 
these,  in  turn,  blew  their  fuses  on  account  of  the  additional  loa<l, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  all  eight  transformers  were  out  of 
service,  leaving  the  business  section  of  the  city  in  darkness. 

The  next  day  circuit-breakers  were  put  in  on  the  secondaries 
bet\vecn  transformers,  and  no  trouble  has  since  been  experienced. 
To  save  the  drop  in  copper  the  various  sections  were  lied  together 
with  75-ampcrc  fuses. 

Leon'aho  L.  Elden. 
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Method  for  Preventing  Destruction  of  Lead  Coverings  of  Cablei 
at  Drawbridge  Crossings 

A  method  used  to  prevent  destructiun  of  lead  coverings  of 
cables  where  they  enter  and  leave  ilie  water  at  drawbridge  cross- 
ings in  locations  where  large  (juantities  uf  direct-current  railroad 
return  currents  are  flowing  in  approximately  the  same  directions 
as  the  cables  arc  laid  has  been  to  install  a  large  bare  conductor, 
say  1,000,000  circular  mils,  in  the  water  across  the  drawbridge 
or  channel  and  boml  it  ihorouglily  to  all  Ihe  cables  on  each  side 
of  the  channel  ai  a  puint  well  alKJVc  tht  water  line  nf  the  highest 
tide.  This  has  entirely  obviated  the  relatively  rapid  destruction 
of  the  lead  coverings  of  lighting  and  transmission  cables  from 
currents  of  the  street-railroad  company. 

Leonard  L.  EiiiEN. 

18 

Broken  Water  Pipe — How  to  Fix  Temporarily 

I  have  found  from  experience  that  General  Electric  splicing 
gum,  with  a  good  covering  of  Acnie  friction  tape,  will  hold  a 
broken  water  pipe  until  tt  can  be  permanently  mended. 

F.  M.  I-AxroN,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


19 
Thawing  Water  Pipes 

In  thawing  frozen  v\atcr  pipts  ahout  the  plant  we  have  found 
that  a  one-inch  galvanizcil-iron  pipe  is  readily  thawed  by  a  current 
of  250  amperes,  but  a  section  o(  r. 5-inch  pipe  gave  us  trouble,  as 
it  required  more  current  than  we  could  safely  supply  with  the 
means  at  hand. 

To  furnish  a  conductor  of  higher  resistance  four  No.  10  iron 
wires  were  wrapped  in  a  one-sixleenth-inch  asbestos  sheet, 
doubled.  Imund  to  the  pipe  and  the  latter  packed  as  before;  in 
this  case  it  was  convenient  10  attach  one  end  of  the  wires  to  the 
pipe  and  use  it  as  a  return.  We  can  now  thaw  the  pipe  with  about 
100  amperes.  The  asbestos  is  sufficiently  g(K^l  insulation  as  re- 
gards electricity  and  a  sufficiently  good  conductor  as  regards 
heat. 
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The  total  cost  of  this  coil,  material  and  labor  was  $8.00,  and 
it  gave  us  sufficient  range  to  thaw  out  pipes  varying  from  0.75- 
inch  to  4-inch  with  currents  varying  from  100  to  400  amperes. 
In  nearly  all  instances  two  to  five  minutes  were  sufficient  lo  thaw 
pipe. 

S.  R.  Inch,  Missoula,  Mont. 
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Trimming  Municipal  Arc  Lamps 

We  find  a  trimmer's  cart  drawn  by  a  horse  very  economical, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  only  one  man  to  trim  our  lamps,  at  the 
same  time  replacing  all  outer  globes  that  may  be  broken,  and 
cleaning  all  inner  glolies.  The  cart  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  hold 
100  inner  globes  and  three  outer  globes.  Our  lamps  are  General 
Electric,  Form  3,  6.6-amperc,  scries-alleniating,  furnished  by  so- 
light  tub  transformers.  From  April  1  to  November  i  the  lamps 
require  new  trimming  every  seven  days,  and  from  November  i  to 
April  I,  the  nights  being  longer,  they  require  trimming  every  six 
days.  Hence  the  trimmer  has  to  make  a  complete  round  on  all 
circuits  in  seven  days  during  the  summer-time,  trimming  about 
Qo  lamps  per  day,  and  during  the  winter-time  trinmiing  about  95 
[amps. 

The  trimmer,  having  made  his  cart  ready  the  evening  before, 
makes  his  start  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  completing  his 
day's  trimming  in  five  to  seven  hours,  (hen  returning  to  the  elec- 
tric station  and  washing  all  the  inner  globes  removed  from  the 
lamps,  and  putting  them  on  ihc  dripping  rack  to  dry ;  then  he  takes 
the  globes  tliat  were  washed  the  previous  <lay  and  puts  on  I>ottom- 
carbon  holders  and  inserts  bottom  carbons.  He  then  proceeds  to 
arrange  his  cart  ready  for  the  next  day's  trimming. 

R.  A.  Hammack,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
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To  Prevent  Inner  Qlobes  from  Melting 

Wc  had  much  trouble  with  the  melting  of  inner  globes  on  our 
arc  lamps,  and  decided  that  it  was  due  to  tlie  globes  being  too 
thin.    We  now  use  inner  globes  having  a  thickness  of  ,09  of  an 
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inch,  this  thickness  to  show  on  lop  and  bottom  edges  of  the  globes, 
and  wc  now  have  practically  no  trouble  from  this  cause. 

P,  C.  Brown,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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An  Apparatus  for  the  Rapid  Analysis  of  Flue  Gases 

The  analysis  of  tlue  gases  as  ordinarily  conducted  with  the 
D'Orsat  or  Henjpel  apparatus  requires  considerable  time,  if  ac- 
curate results  arc  to  be  obtained,  so  the  apparatus  presented  here 
was  designed  to  enable  analyses  to  be  made  more  quickly.  The 
essential  feature  is  the  introduction  of  the  gas  in  the  re-agents  in 


a  finely  divided  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  absorption  pipettes, 
so  that  it  bubbles  through  the  H'luid  and  consequently  comes  im- 
mediately into  intimate  contact  with  it. 

A  is  the  leveling  bulb;  B  is  the  measuring  tube  which  is 
water- jacketed ;  C  is  the  first  absorption  pipette,  in  which  caustic 
potash  is  used  to  absorb  carijon  dioxide :  D  is  the  second  absorption 
pipette,  in  which  potassium  pyrogallate  is  used  to  absorb  oxygen, 
and  £  is  the  third  pip€ttc,  in  which  cuprous  chloritle  is  used  to 
absorb  carbon  monoxide;  f  is  the  inlet  cock;  G  is  the  header;  H 
is  the  inlet  cock  to  one  of  the  absorption  pipettes,  and  /  is  the 
outlet  cock  to  one  of  the  absorption  pipettes. 


no 

The  method  of  analysis  is  as  follows :  A  sample  of  gas  is 
drawn  in  through  the  cock  /■",  along  the  header  G  to  the  measuring 
tuhe  B  hy  lowering  the  leveling  tuhc  /t.  A  little  more  than  lOO 
cubic  centimeters  are  taken  in.  The  leveling  tube  A  is  then  raised 
so  that  the  water  in  it  is  even  with  the  zero  mark  on  the  measur- 
ing tuhe  B,  and  the  cock  f  is  open  for  an  instant,  so  that  the  gas 
In  the  tube  S  comes  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  cock  F  is  then 
dosed,  and  the  tube  B  contains  loo  cubic  centimelers  of  gas  at 
atmosplicric  pressure.  Cock  /  is  then  opened,  and  the  bulb  A  i» 
slightly  raised,  so  that  about  three  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  is 
transferred  lo  the  pipette  C.  This  is  done  to  clear  the  capillary 
tube  at  the  tq>  of  C  of  the  re-agent.  The  cock  /  is  then  dosed 
and  the  cock  H  is  opened  and  the  rest  of  the  gas  bubble*!  in 
through  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipette.  When  the  gas  is  all  in. 
Ihe  re-agent  is  drawn  back  into  the  capillary  leading  from  the 
bottom  of  C  to  H,  and  the  cock  //  is  closed.  The  cock  /  is  now 
opened,  and  the  gas  is  drawn  back  through  it  into  H  by  lowering 
A.  The  cock  /  is  then  closed  and  the  gas  in  B  measured  in  the 
usual  way.  This  operation  is  repeated  in  the  pipette  C  until  there 
is  no  further  absorption.  The  gas  is  tiicn  transferred  to  D  and  E 
and  the  same  process  repeated. 

If  care  is  taken  at  the  close  of  each  analysis  to  sec  that  the 
cocks  are  greased  with  vaseline,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from 
the  tendency  to  stick,  which  has  been  frequently  advanced  against 
the  use  of  glass  cocks  in  gas-analysis  apparatus. 

W.  B.  TuTTLE,  Long  Branch.  N.  J. 
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Beoording  Voltmeter  on  Electrolysis  Surrey 

In  taking  a  scries  of  nieasurcnients  for  current  flowing  in 
gas  or  water  mains,  and  of  pressures  between  car  track  and  mains, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  continuous  record  of  the  pres-sure  between 
track  and  main  at  some  particular  point  for  reference  and  com- 
parison. A  Bristol  recording  \'oltmeter  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, A  resistance  may  l>e  inserted,  such  as  to  bring  the  record 
in  a  convenient  part  of  the  scale,  and  the  instrument  recalibrated 
with  this  resistance. 

J.  M.  Weed,  Denver.  Colo. 
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TTsin^  a  110-Volt  Ueter  on  220-Volt  Circuit 
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iio-VoLT  Meter  and  Connections 

Enclosed  find  rough  sketch  of  scheme  that  works  all  right 
when  you  want  to  meter  a  load  on  a  220-volt  circuit,  and  have 
nothing  but  a  iio-volt  meter  in  stock.  Run  the  line  through  the 
field  of  the  meter  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
line  goes  to  the  lamp.  Then  for  the  shunt  tap  bring  a  wire  from 
the  centre  line,  or  the  no-volt  side,  and  you  are  all  right  by  using 
a  constant  of  (2).  H.  E.  Ryder,  Marlborough,  Mass. 

(Through  an  oversight,  the  folluwing  schedule  of  rates  was  omiited 
from  Wrinkle  A  8.     [t  should  have  appeared  on  page  24. — Editor. 
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Producer  Gas   Made   in   a   Waler-Gas   Set . .   Wm.    Bang  80 

An      P^mergenLV      Repair     for     a     Broken     Pump     Cylin- 
der  O.     N.    Bundy  80 

Making    a    Pump    Lift    Hi>t    Water H.    C.    Hall  81 

An    Indicator    Device J.    F,    Dostal  81 

A   Cheap    Vacuum G.    II.   Cushman  82 

Detecting   a    Poor   Vacuum H.    C,    Hall  82 

An    Approximate    Method     of    Metering    the    Boiler    Feed 

Water L.Denis  82 

Scheme    to   Avoid    Lifting    Feed    Water B.    E.    Buttles  83 

Operating  Engines  Condensing  when  Short  of  Water... L.   Dents  84 

Hot    Feed    Water C.    W.    Humphrey  85 

Receiver  Steam   to   Heat   Boiler  Feed    Water B.    E.    Buttles  85 

Increasing    the    Heat    of    Feed  Water H.    C.    Hall  36 

Stopping  Air  Leaks  in   Boiler  Settings  and   Doors.. H.   C.   Hall  86 

Turbine     Boiler-Tuhe    Cleaners H.    C.    Hall  86 

Equalizing   Heat   in  Steam-heating  Risers H.   C.    Hall  86 
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24.  Grinding  in   Seats  of  Safety  Valves H.  C.  Hall  87 

25,  A    Space   and    Power   Saver   for    Belted    Units  .,.,0    N.  Bundy  87 


0.     Qeneraton,  Station  Instmments,  Etc. 

1.  To      Maintain     Approximately     Constant     Voltage     when 

Throwintr  One  or  More  Generatorp  In  or  Out  when 
Operating  in  Parallel  with  a  Generator  Having  itie 
Same    Source    of    Exciting  Current G    Hartman         89 

2.  A    Method    of     Repairing     Damaged     Insulation    between 

Adjacent   Commuiator    Bars Cleveland    Elec.    Ill'g   Co.  90 

3.  Standard    Protecting    Instruments Cleveland  Elec.  Ill'g  Co.  90 

4.  Handy    Galvanonieier    for    Poteniiomeier    Work, . .  C,    R.  Brown  gi 

5.  Switchboard    for   Voltmeter   Testing C.    R.    Brown  gi 

6.  An    Improvised    Voltmeter    Multiplier J.    F.    Dostal  94 

7.  An   Ohm-Meier S     R.    Inch  (^ 

8.  Testing    Direct-Current    Meters   by    Use  of   Electroplating 

Dynamo Thos     S,    Richardson         95 

9.  Testing    Armatures    for  Open-Circuit    Coils    in    Thomson 

Recording    Wattmeters. ..  .The  Wilmington   City   Eltciric   Co.  95 

10.  A    Cheap    and    Convenient   Oil     Fuse H .    S,    Russell  96 

11.  A    Handy    Light   for    Night    Testing J.    F.    Uostal  96 

12.  Inierconneciion    of   Feeder  Systems L.    O.    Ripley  96 

13.  Two-Phase,    4QO-Volt    Service   from   a   Four-Wire,  Three- 

Phase  System H.  B.  Gear        98 


H.     Storage  Batteriei 

1.  Method    for    Bracing    Wooden    Tanks    of    Storage-Battery 

Cells  that    Have   Rotted    Out   at   the   Corners 

Cleveland    Elec.    I  H'g   Co.       loi 

2.  Storage- Battery   Test  of  Materials  for   Protecting   Copper 

'Bus    Work    in    Battery-Room Cleveland    Elec.    IM'g   Co.        loi 

3.  Recharging   Flashlight  Batteries H.    S.    Russell       103 


I.     Hiscellaneous 

(Including    those  received    too    late    10   classify.) 

1.  Soiled-Waste    Cleaner A.    R.    Smith  103 

2.  Cleaning    Waste   anil    Rags G.    H.    Cushman  104 

3.  Washing   of    Waste    and    Wiping   Cloths C.    E.    Inman  104 

4.  Installing     Apparatus     on     Second     Floor    as     Protection 

from    Floods Leonard    L.    Eldcn       104 

5       Single-Phase  Commercial   and  Series  Incandescent   Street 

Lighting    from    One    System Leonard    L.    Elden        105 

6.  Remedy    for     Blowing    of     Fuses    on    Overloaded    Trans- 

formers  Leonard    L.    Elden       105 

7.  Method    for    Preventing    Destruction    (if     Lead    Coverings 

of   Cables   at    Drawbridge   Crossings Leonard    L.    Elden       106 

fi       Broken    Water    Pipe — How    to    Fix    Temporarily.   .F.  M.  Laxton        106 
q.     Thawing   Water    Pipes G.    Hartman       lofi 
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10.  Reactance  Coil  for  Thawing  Frozen  Water  Pipes.    ...S.  R.  Inch  107 

11.  Trimming   Municipal   Arc  Lamps R.    A.    Hammack  108 

13.     To   Prevent  Inner  Globes  from    Melting P.    C     Brown  108 

13.  An     Apparatus     for     the      Rapid      Analysis      of      Flue 

Gases W.    B.    Tuttle  109 

14.  Recording  Voltmeter  on    Electrolysis  Survey J.  M.  Weed  no 

15.  Using  a  no-Volt  Meter  on  22o-Volt  Circuit H.  E.  Ryder  111 
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RE&.  U.S.  PATENT    OFFICE. 

For  underground,  aerial,  submarine,  switchboard 
and,  in  faci,  general  use,  where  an  insulated  wire  is 
required,  it  has  no  equal. 

This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers and  Station  Managers  all  over  the  country,  after 
years  of  use  under  the  most  exacting  conditions. 

ONLY  ONE  GRADE  MANUFACTURED 
AND  THAT  THE  BEST 

Therefore,  in  buying  "Okonite"  no  chances  are 
taken  of  being  supplied  with  an  inferior  article  to 
meet  a  "cut"  in  price. 

A  fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
is  that  a  low  grade  of  wire  is  not  only  a  source  of 
danger  and  an  annoyance,  but,  in  the  end,  of  far 
greater  expense  than  a  high  grade. 


moral: 

USE 

OKONITE 


T  RAOl  MAftK 
RLCUS.rAT. OFFICE. 


TRUEMAAn 
fl£G  U.S  PAT. OFFICE. 


PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Okonitc  Tape,  Manson  Tape, 
Candec  Weal  her- proof  Wires  and  Candce  Patented 
Pot  Heads. 

THE    OKONITE    COMPANY 

LIMITED 
253    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


THAT 


COLUMBIA  CARBONS  are  being  uud 
in  over  ninety  per  eenl  of  the  enelosed  lamps 
in  iht   United  States  f 

Awarded  '*  GRAND   PRIZE"    St.    Louis. 


THAT 


COLUMBIA  BRUSHES  are  in  greater  de- 
mand than  any  other  make — that  they  SAVE 
COMMUTA  TORS,  are  PERM  A- 
NENTLY  LUBRICATING,  LOW  IN 
RESISTANCE,  NON-CUTTING,  PRE- 
VENT SPARKING,are  UNEQUALLED 
FOR  OVERLOADED  MACHINES, 
and  OUTWEAR  ALL  OTHERSt 

Awarded  "GRAND   PRIZE"    St.   Louis. 


THAT 


COLUMBIA  DRV  CELLS  are  being  used 
by  nearly  all  of  the  leading  telephone  companies 
in  the  United  States.  That  they  are  unequalled 
for  gas  and  gasoline  engine  ignition,  that  ALL 
CARS  that  broke  "WORLD'S  TRACK 
RECORDS"  last  season  were  equipped  with 
COLUMBIA  DRY  CELLSt 

Awarded   '*  GRAND  PRIZE"    St.    louts. 


National  Carbon  Company 

CLEVELAND.   OHIO 
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Electrical  Testing 
Labo  ratories 


Electrical  Tests  *nd  StAiidanlfiatioDi 


Uheolc    of     IndiciititiK,    RHtwrdliv    ■nd    IntetiratlnK 
TtMtnimrnts  nod  nt  ItMinimsnt  Tnuisrormen 

T«8la  of  oDodiiotlvlty  and  Leurile  stretigth  u(  wlra< 

ADd  Other  eanductoTH. 
Hlsta  Modoa  *Dd  rMtetkoM  tMU  of  (nftuUtora. 
IVmMfAbllttjr  •nil  nr«t«n.<«U  mMUturenwaW  of  Iron. 
OsdUosimpli  aod  Wu?e  Korm  mMuureaients. 
T«ata  of  dvnwnM.  nototm,  trmnatorwen.  rheMUta, 

circuit' br««k«ra,  fUM*.  «to. 
InapoctlciDN    nnd    Accffpimnoe  TmU  of   conrluctoni. 

loiulJitora.  iDstrumenu.  tnosformfln.  maclitn«a 

and  ippATfttux  («D«rall7. 


Photometric  and  Lamp  Tests 


XMsaramMts  of  diatrlbutlon  of  ItlHik- 
8pMtro-pbolomotrto  d«trn&la>UoDB. 

PbotooMtrle     aod     Life    teats    upon    iDoandasoeDt 

Lamps  and  A.rc  Lamp  Carbonx. 
HvcxiRilnrr  Rtan<1ard«  nf  Candle  Power  fumlidied. 


Special  loYcstigationi  and  TVsts 


Our  iBBlrum^ntal  oqulpmaat  la  unusuoltr  oomplate. 
Our  staff  In  Hkltlod  and  reliable.  We  con  snppljr 
D.  C  tnl.WK  W..  AC- 111  300  K-  W.D  C,  pi*a«ire 
to  I0.0fti  Tolt«,  A.  C  prwwurp  to  lao.OdO  w.lt*.  D 
C.  or  A.  C.  current  to  'I.OOO  amperei.  All  tbeiw  are 
available  for  regular  or  ipeolal  irork  wblcb  wlU 
be  underiakeD  at  reaai>aaMe  prleeo. 


Electrical   Testing   Laboratories 

mn  SHEET  ud  EAST  RIYES.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

-  -     —    Telephone,  1959  79th  Street 
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_^^^^^^^ 

Allis-Chalmers  Co, 

Milwaukee.  Wis..  U.  S.  A, 

^^^^^^^M 
^^^^^^^M 

^^^^^^M 

Complete  Equipments  for 

Lighting,  Power  and  Traction 

800  k.  w.  Bnllflrk  Rotanr  CeoTrnrr  Innalled  at  Sub-Station  of 
ShawinljTui  water  and  Power  Componir. 

Bullock   Rotary    Converters 

Liberal  Design — Graceful  Outlines — 
I^rge  Overload  Capacity 

Bullock  Electrical  Apparatus 

^ 
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t                                                                                                                               m 
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OTIS 
Electric  Elevators 


With   Push-Rutton 
Control 


Oils  Automatic  Eleva- 
tor* (ire  piinicu)nrly  ndspleil 
for  prlvaie  rfildeoce  wrvlc*,  &a 
vllbour  Improved  PoBh-Ilutton 
8ysl«iD  r>f  C'ootrol,  ■  ref;;u]ar  ftt- 
Ivodmil  is  unoecnHury,  tliU  oper- 
uUng  (lovk-f  bciDg  flu  simple  tbat 
the  youugcr  mrmbere  of  tlii; 
family  can  manage  tlic  car  with 
entiro  ufety.  The  car  is  under 
the  perfect  coDtrol  of  the  pas- 

MDgFr. 

Elfvaton  should  1>«  one  of  ilie 
flnt  L'onsidcratioua  to  pl&nniug 
a  ocn  ri-sidrnce  or  wlieo  re-flt- 
tiog  an  old  oue. 

A  few  yearei  ago  an  elegant 
nrsfdenc*-  withoul  an  elerator 
vould  have  been  ibcuKiml  thing, 
but  UmIrt  if  yon  vill  go  through 
tlte  resident  or  tiu»inpfi!i  wclioua 
ynii  will  lllid  elevntctm  lo  be  tJie 
rule,  uod  Id  oinc  cases  out  of  ti'D 
thow  elevatora  are  Otis  ElaTslora. 


OTIS  EEVATOR  COMPANY 

N«w   York    Offlc*,    17    Battery    PUe« 


INDIA    RUBBE.R    AND    GUTTA 
PERCHA    INSULATING    CO. 

Authorlced  M&nufacturers  of 

HABIRSHAW 
WIRES  and  CABLETS 

Red  Core       White  Core       BlacK  Core 

FOR  ALL.  »EKVlCEft  HIGH  ANlJ  LOW  FUCSSURE 


Main  Office  and  Works:  YonKers,  N.  Y. 

SaUtf  Offlcvt  No.  ISCortlandlSt..  N«w  York  City 
W.  M.  nABlKaHAW.  G«n«r*l  Muftor 


Read 

"ELECTRICITY" 

The  only  ONE  DOLLAR  a  year  ELEC- 
TRICAL WEEKLY  in  the  world 


SAMPLE.  COPY  PK.EE 


£lectricity   Ne^n^apaper  C^o. 
136   Liberty   Street 

NEW  YORK 
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The  Dodge  Conveyor 

For  HandlInK  Coal.  Ashes.  Etc. 

Htm  t:i)  iivirrlsripiRic  ixIrcrK.  ni>r  \ip  rxUm' 
Hli>n<i  IncicA'l  of  ttawiip  devtoes,  muillnr 
■tiioltcU  are  MM-iirtfl  Hicldl)' between  the 

exCMidliiK  beD««Ui  Ui»  KapA  wiMb  «rp- 
«rst*  tfaem,  c«tu])  ibi-  li-jthMtfr  CoantiiB 
ioto  pooltinn  nhovc  rim'  HKCvnilitiK  RTKTlty 
h»i'ket<i.  Pfurli  <l<>l<Terv  ira  iitiare  (nta  llM 
lfr«ritybu<;kM  ^^xI  folk'Ulnji, 

Sl«pl<,  ^l«,  Pracikal,  Ditfablt-,  Cl«««l«. 

THE  LINK-BELT  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
■«n  lUNs         i-irrwii  iM<ii  iitir*fU) 

til  R.,  Hlr*H         rvk  lhlMI*v  TW  Itafc-BtN  «fk|.  (V 


SUBSCSIBE 

TOTBE 

WrsTFRN  Elfctrjlian 

SUBSCRIBE 

Elcclrica)  men  prefer  to  read  the  Western 
Electrician  because  it  publishes  the  news 
while  it  is  news. 

Advertisers  patronize  the  Westsrs  Elec- 
trician   because   it  ^ves   them    a   service 
which    they    cannot    obtain   through    any 
other  publication. 

CHICAGO                                          NEW  YORK 

510  Marquette  Bhlg                                  150  Nassau  Street 

1      ADVERTISE 

IN  THR 
WrsTLRN  El TCTRKIAN 

ADVERTISE 
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^^^^^^ 

^M 

1 

The  SPRAflUE  ELECTRIC  CO. 

MANUFACTURES 

FOLR  TYPFS 

^H 

1 

Or 

CONDUIT 

AND  A   FULL  LINE  OF 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL 

I 

ARMORED  CONDUCTORS 

1 

OUTLET  BOXES  and  FITTINGS 

THAT  FUritL  EVERY  RCQllRtMCNT  OT 

ELECTRIC  WIRING  CONDITIONS 

1 

■ 

SEKD  FOR  PRICES 

H 

1 

General    Offices 

527-531    WEST    34th    5TREET 

NEW    YORK 

1 

L 

Interior          Underground          Marine 

I 

1 
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EFFICIENCY 


This  is  iht  first  consideration  in  the  design  of 

Garton    Lightning  Arresters 

In  every  detail  this  feature  has  had  our  careful  study — 
air-gaps,  resistance  materials,  insulation,  cut-out,  etc 
The  result — an  increased  sale  every  year  since  the 
founding  of  this  business  in  189}. 

Made  for  all   classes  of   Electric   Kailnray^  Light  and 
Power  service. 


Garton-Daniels  Company. 

KEOKUK.    IOWA 


The  History  of 
fLlectric  Lighting 

from  tbe  flrsl  trxpcrimeotal  stvpH  Id  Uie  t^rly  dayi  to 
the  accoinpllfihineDU  of  ihe  preieot  lim«.  is  reflected 
in  kII  lu  ili-v«lo|>uieDU  iii  the  ii\e»  of  llie 

Electrical   Revieiv 

The  Oldest  E-lectrical  Weekly 

Beyood  atl  other  tertiDiral  jnumalit.  It  U  ti^seiitiA]  lo 
tfafl  BUm  who  would  )ic  WL'II  ihrormeil  nn  i-liK-ttic  light- 
log  and  power.  HubflcrintJon  pri<-f  |S.oO  per  anounii 
fordgo  subicriptloQ  |/>.0u. 

ELECTRICAL  REVIEW  i^w  ""yc^iJk 


CHiriQO 
isoi  ruwr  md|t. 


BOSTOR 
111  IttnmtUn  Si. 


L4>»IH>]t 
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J.  G.  WHITE  A.  COMPANY, 

iHronvoaATcn 

ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS. 
43-49    EXCHANCC    PLACC.  NCW   YORK,  N.   Y. 

EMaiMICKINO     OCPAMTMCMT  : 

Riqitirts  miulK  on  Elvdrlc  Rallwnya,  Eleetrle  Ugbt  and  Powiv 
Pnjppniw",  St««m  Ralltrsy»,  Wc .  etc..  for  TnSrt  Oomiiiirilc)!. 
Baiihorff  nnd  iDVMtore.  Separate  Uecbanloa).  Blectrfoil,  Cl*ll 
and  HydrauUc  EMgHuttrUig  UepartmenU.  AcU  aa  CuiuuKIdk 
or  BuperrlHinK  Kaxlnccni  fur  irurk  umbniotd  to  aojr  <>t  iU  <le- 
partmtmta. 

coMavaucTteM   oc^amtmiht: 

KliN-trtc  Kallwuy^.  Kleotrtc  I.lifht  awl  Puwi-r  I'lanU.  SlMm 
linltr(«<li.  Watrr  WnrPm.Oiw  W(rrk».eM,.  #tc  .  tiutlt  ot>  ba«to«f 
rlUitr  filed  amouDt  cr  actual  coat  and  supvrrWiiK  fM. 

o^tnATiMo  ocpantmimt: 

KlMtik  Kailwa^ii.  K]«ctrtc  U^litaud  Power  Plants.  (Ian  Works. 
Wuti-r  Wiirkii,  hk.,  opi^raCm) 

riNSNCC    etPAMTMCNT: 

Aiisl«taoc«  irlr^niii  floanclntr  m'i^r4t<>rfuus«nterpriaHtrar  riibllR 
Sortice  UitiltJ^.  Tnuis|»rtfttlon  or  Industrial  inirpoHW 

LONDON    CORRCSPOKIOENTS. 

J.  G.   WHITE  i.  COMPANY.  LTD., 

37<     COLLCCC     HILL,    LONDOM,    (.    C. 

CANaOIAN   CORRCSPONOENTS, 

THE   CANADIAN  WHITE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

sovcNciCM  aaNK  •wk.oins.  montii(«l.  c«H«oa 
PRINCIPAL    PHILIPPINE    OrriCE,  MANILA,   P.    I, 


CENTRAL   STATION    LIST 

and    BUYERS'    MANUAL 

13  THE 

Most     R.eli«Lble     Directory 

OF  THE 

Electric  Lighting  Industry 

It  contnlnu  ciiiiiitRti*  Ami  uiN?umtt-  ri-|i<  nx.  n-vlM-al  n-itil-anntiBllr. 
b<9ta the  oeatral  nation  conip«nl««  an'l  tminlnpiil  HkIhIdk  plaau  of 
North  AmnleA.  loelurfvi  ttus  ezart  title  nf  ^-m-d  cnm[«ii>' ;  offl-.-^  ail- 
dren:  naB>«B.  adilmMm  ami  poaitlnnB  of  nfflnrs:  oatun<  of  slemn  nud 
■•DmitlB(r  pUnt,  with  capacity,  aud  nnnie  of  nianufActurer :  volt- 
a(reof  ayaiein;  ouiab«rai)d  »¥!«  of  CDotors.  arc  l«iupe.  IncaodWL'ciit 
laropa,  etc.;  Amy  circtiltx  :  caMtallzatlon :  iiature  of  city  couiract.  aiMl 
pHrt*  iif  liKlittt :  ami  otbvr  t«ctiQlcal  aud  lliiaii<>ia]  data 

Publlahad  9«Btl*a»auallr>  March  and  Sapl«Rtb«r 

Subscription  Price,  $4.00  per  Year 

NO   SINGLE   copies    SOLO 

A'Ulrcw   all   nrdprn  lo 

CENTRAL  STATION  LIST 

114  Liberty  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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WESTON 

Electrical  Measuring  instruments 


The  continued  development 
and  Improvement  in  the  well- 
known  Weston  Instruments 
has  resulted  In  the  present 
practically    perfect    models. 

J«JtJl 


\ 


WESTON  STANDARD  PORTABLE  VOLTMETERS  AND 


AMMETERS    are    the    heii 
tcstinc  circuits. 


Instrumcnis    available    Inr    u«e    in 

WESTON  LABORATORY 
STANDARD  INSTRUMENTS 
niK  ilif  mr)9C  sensitive  and  accu- 
rate obtainable.  Tbey  are  rccog* 
nixrd  anil  iised  m  Statidards 
ihrriigbout  the  world. 

LOW  PRICF.D  PORTABLE 
ISSTRLMEKTS  arc  sold  by  the 
Wcstrto  Company  for  usr  where 
extreme  accuracy  is  not  required. 
Even  in  Ihese  low  priced  insiru- 
mcnis  the  usual  perfection  o(  work- 
manship peculiar  lo  Weston  prod- 
ucts is  exhibited, 

WESTON  SWITCIIUOARD  INSTRUMENTS  of  ibe  lollow- 
inK  types:  ILLUMINATED  DIAL.  ROirND  PATTERN. 
EDliKWlSK.  DUPLEX,  in  larj;e  variety  nf  sizes  and  ranges  are 
the  best  made  mechantc»lly.  as  well  as  electrically.  They  are 
unsurpassed  in  poiou  of  low  consumption  ol  rnergy  and  indkaic 
instantaneously  any  variation  in  the  circuits. 

CataloicuM  f  Ivioi  full  dMCripthia  ftf  all  types  ot  ldslfiiiD«nU 
win  be  mailed  (>r»«iptl)r  apun  applkatton  to 

Weston  Electrical  Instrument  Co. 

MAIN    Dl-HtK   AM'    V\uRKS 

Waverly  Park.  NEWARK.  N.  J.,  U.5.A. 

NKW    VORK   OF/ICE,    74   CVBTLANDT    STRK^.l 
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CIRCULAR  LOOM 
and  ELECTRODUCT 

The  PIONEER    and   IDEAL    CONDUITS 
FOR       INTERIOR      WIRING 

.'^^^ 

.  ■        MAM.         ■» 

Approved  by  all  Boards  of  Fire   Underwriters  in   the 
United    States.        Endorsed    and   used    by   Architects, 

American    Circular 
Loom   Company 

CHELSEA,  MASSACHUSETTS 

New   York:                R.  B.  Corey,  36  CortlanUt  Street 
Chicago:                       Thos.  G.  Griir,  138  W.  Jatkson  Blvd. 
San  Francisco:          J.  R.  Cole  Co.,  6do  Afission  Street 
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HERBERT    S.    POTTER 

Electrical  Engineering 
and    Contracting 

24  COMMERCE  ST..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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Edison  Light  work  a  specialty 
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The  Phoeaix  Glass  Co. 

^^^^^^1 

H 

Manufacturers  of 

H 

■ 

Inner  and  Outer  Globes 

H 

H 

For  all  Lighting  Systems  possessing 

^1 

^^^^v 

*' PHOENIX  QUALITY" 

1 

Electric  and  Qas  Globes, 

H 

Shades,  etc. 

^1 

1 

in  Etched,  Rich  Cut  and   Decorated 

1 

Glassware 

H 

for  all  lighting  systems,  our  specialty 

^1 

^^^^^pi 

'                               CombiniaK   qnality,   excellence   and   In 
thorough  harmony  with  prevailing 
designs  of  lighiiag  (ixEures 

1 

CATALOQUE3    UPON     RfcQUESr 

I'he  Phoenix  Glass  Co. 

C 

NEW  YORK          PITTSBUKd          CHICAQO 

1 

L 
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Wagner  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 


EVERY  CENTRAL  STATION  MANAGER 
AND  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

Should  have  a  set  of  our  bulletins  and 
should  be  on  our  mailing  list.  We  will 
send  our  bulletins  to  you  if  you  will 
advise  us. 


SINGLE  AND  POLYPHASE  MOTORS 

TRANSFORMERS 

DIRECT-CIRRENT  MOTORS 

SWITCHBOARD  INSTRUMENTS 

PORTABLE  INSTRUMENTS 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Olflcej  In  alt  of  the  principal  cities  of  ttie 
United  SUtcs. 
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HOOVEN,  OWENS, 
RENTSCHLER  CO. 

Hamilton,         Ohio 

BUILDERS  OF 

Hamilton  -  Corliss   Engines 

FOR   SLOW  SPEEDS 

Hamilton   high  speed  Corliss 

FOR   MEDIUM   SPEEDS 

Hamilton -Holzwarth   Tur- 
bines  FOR  HIGH  SPEEDS 


OFFICES 

CHICAGO 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

NEW  YORK 

ST.  LOUIS 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

ATLANTA 

PITTSBURG 


Marquette  Building 

Chas.  C.  Moore  &  Co. 

39  and  41  Cortlandt  Street 

1316  Chemical  Building 

403  Equitable  Building 
Empire  Building 
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Stone  &  Webster 

84  State  Street,  Boston 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  OF 

The  Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation 

The  Seattle  Electric  Co. 

Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway 

Cape  Breton  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 

Jacksonville  Electric  Co. 

The  Minneapolis  General  Electric  Co. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Brockton 

Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Co. 

Brockton  and  Plymouth  Street  Railway  Co. 

The  Houghton  County  Street  Railway  Co. 

Whatcom  C'ounty  Railway  and  Light  Co. 

Savannah  Electric  Co, 

The  Blue  Hill  Street  Railway  Co. 

I'ort  Mill  Chemical  Co. 

Tampa  Electric  Co. 

Terre  Haute  Traction  and  Light  Co, 

General  Electro-Chemical  Co. 

Houston  Electric  Co. 

Fall  River  Gas  Works  Co. 

Galveston  Electric  Co. 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Co. 

Properties  ov 

Columbus  Electric  Co. 
El  Paso  Electric  Co. 
Dallas  Electric  Corporation 
Ponce  Electric  Co 
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